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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  conmiittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  start  this  morning  with  the  appropriation  requests  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Flemming,  we  are 
pleased  to  welcome  you  before  this  committee.  This  is  your  first  ap- 
pearance, and  also  the  first  appearance  for  Miss  Adkins,  your  Under 
Secretary.  All  the  others  have  been  here  before,  some  for  many 
years.  As  we  do  in  all  cases,  will  you  please  give  us  your  background. 
Just  highlight  it ; I know  if  we  went  into  all  phases  of  it,  it  might  take 
a long  time. 

BACKGROUN'D  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  connnit- 
tee,  I first  of  all  want  to  say  that  I appreciate  very  much  having  the 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  conmiittee  to  discuss  our  budget. 
I have  known  of  the  great  interest  that  this  committee  has  taken  in 
the  programs  of  our  Department,  and  consequently  I am  very  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  going  into  detail  regarding  them. 

As  far  as  my  own  background  is  concerned,  I will  just  mention  my 
experience  in  Government. 

I served  as  a member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  1939 
to  1948.  During  that  period  of  time  I also  served  as  a member  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

I came  back  into  the  Government  service  in  1951  as  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  at  tliat  time  was  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  I assisted  him  in  the  manpower  area. 

Then  in  1953  I was  named  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization and  served  in  that  position  until  February  1957,  when  I 
returned  to  Ohio  Weslej^an,  where  I had  been  serving  as  president 
and  from  which  I was  on  leave  during  the  period  I served  as  Director 
of  Defense  Mobilization. 
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I took  office  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
Alienist  1,  1958. 

Mr.  P oGAKTY.  Do  you  have  a statement  regarding  the  Department’s 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1960? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Go  right  ahead. 

General  Statement  or  the  Secretary 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I have  indicated,  I am  very  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  and  discuss  the  Department’s 
programs  and  plans  and  to  present  briefly  the  highlights  of  the  1960 
budget  for  the  Department  preparatory  to  your  more  detailed  discus- 
sion Avitli  the  program  people  in  each  of  our  areas  of  responsibility. 

Since  1 assumed  office  last  August,  I have  devoted  a considerable 
amount  of  time  to  the  budget.  As  a result  of  my  previous  experi- 
ences in  Government,  I felt  this  was  one  of  the  best  ways  to  familiar- 
ize myself  wdth  the  Department’s  many  programs  and  activities; 
and,  in  the  process,  worked  out  with  each  of  the  operating  agencies 
budget  plans  for  1960.  I would  like  to  say  this,  that  although  I have 
long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  programs  of  this  Depart- 
ment, I am  frank  to  confess  that  I never  fully  appreciated  the  tre- 
inendous  variety  of  functions,  all  of  which  affect  the  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I feel  that  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a privilege  to  be  associated  with 
the  newest  Department  of  our  Government.  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  place  in  the  executive  branch  where  one  can  find  more  challenging 
opportunities  for  service  than  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  programs  make  significant  and  worthwhile 
contributions  to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  cope  with 
many  of  the  more  urgent  problems  of  national  concern  in  our  com- 
plex society. 

As  a result  of  my  6 or  T months  with  the  Department,  I believe 
that  these  programs  are  in  good  hands,  administered  by  enthusiastic 
and  dedicated  people.  I might  say  that  that  conclusion  is  not  based 
just  on  the  last  7 months  in  the  Department,  because  when  I was  on 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  I came  to  know  many  of  the  people 
who  have  key  responsibilities  in  the  Department  at  the  present  time. 

To  take  one  illustration,  I have  known  since  1939  Miss  Switzer 
and  her  work  in  the  Government  service.  So  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  all  that  the  group  is  a very  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  group. 

Another  illustration,  when  I was  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
I knew  William  L.  Mitchell  as  business  manager  of  the  old  Social 
Security  Board,  and  when  I took  office  I found  he  was  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  When  Mr.  Schott- 
land  resigned  to  accept  a very  important  post  at  Brandeis,  I was 
happy  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mitchell  as  Commission- 
er of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  him  and  he  has 
taken  office. 

So  although  I am  new  to  this  office,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  many  people  who  are  in  the  Department.  That  is  why  I 
feel  I can  make  the  statement  I have  just  made. 
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As  I said  earlier,  I have  been  informed  that  this  subcommittee  has 
taken  a special  interest  in  these  programs  and  1 recognize  you  are  well 
informed  about  many  of  our  activities.  It  is  evident  that  the  joint 
goal  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  is  that  of  improving 
Federal  programs  which  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Nation’s  most 
important  resource — people.  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
you  toward  that  end. 

I9  60  BUDGET  PRINCIPLES 

The  1960  budget  does  continue,  I believe,  forward  progress  in  health, 
education,  and  welfare  services  to  the  American  people. 

The  President  has  explained  the  basic  principles  which  he  has  kept 
in  mind  in  developing  the  overall  budget  for  the  executive  branch — 
principles  that  are  designed  both  to  protect  the  economic  security  of 
our  people  through  combating  inflation  and  also  to  insure  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government  itself. 

These  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  this  De- 
partment’s budget. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  kept  before  him  the  necessity  of 
making  a continuing  investment  in  the  human  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  is  why  the  budget  that  is  now  before  this  committee  is  a 
budget  that,  if  approved,  will  enable  us  to  move  forward  on  many 
fronts. 

The  1960  budget  for  our  Department  requests  $3,176  billion  in  ap- 
propriations which  is  $206  million  above  the  amount  thus  far  pro- 
vided for  1959.  However,  requests  totaling  $257.8  million  are  needed 
to  supplement  the  1959  appropriations.  If  these  additional  funds  are 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  their  entirety,  the  1960  appropriations 
will  be  $51.9  million  less  than  the  1959  total.  The  net  decrease  of  $51.9 
million  from  1959  is  composed  of  decreases  totaling  $166.8  million, 
primarily  related  to  construction  and  construction  grants,  partially 
offset  by  increases  totaling  $114.9  million. 

DECREASES 

The  principal  area  of  decrease  in  the  Department’s  budget  relates 
to  direct  Federal  construction  and  construction  grants.  This  decrease 
of  approximately  $151.1  million  results  from  the  application  of  a 
Government- wide  policy  to  defer  Federal  construction  and  to  decrease 
support  of  non-Federal  construction.  Other  decreases  reflect  the  ex- 
piration of  authority  to  make  grants  for  training  graduate  nurses  and 
public  health  personnel,  the  transfer  of  special  health  grants  for 
Alaska  to  a transitional  grant  fund  appropriated  to  the  President, 
and  the  reduction  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  control  pro- 
grams to  the  same  level  as  was  requested  in  the  1959  budget. 

PROGRAMS  TO  CONTINUE  AT  19  59  LEVELS 

Certain  appropriations  are  requested  in  the  1960  budget  to  continue 
programs  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  was  achieved  in  1959. 
The  major  programs  in  this  category  are  those  administered  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  the  programs  of  school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas;  grants  for  support  of  general  public  health 
activities;  and  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
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welfare.  I am  participating,  as  the  President  indicated  in  his 
budget  message,  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Baynes- Jones  committee. 
We  anticipate  that  these  studies  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future; 
and,  at  that  time,  the  results  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

INCREASES 

Increases  are  requested  for  the  remaining  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s budget  which  reflect,  I believe,  the  basic  policy  that  has  guided 
the  administration,  that  is,  of  being  liberal  in  the  field  of  human 
affairs. 

The  principal  items  of  increase  are  for: 

1.  Strengthening  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
plus  $855,000. 

2.  Implementing  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  plus  $84,- 
700,000. 

8.  Exjianding  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Education,  including 
cooperative  research  in  education,  plus  $2,946,500. 

4.  Instituting  a program  of  grants  for  expansion  of  teaching  in 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  plus  $1,000,000. 

5.  Augmenting  the  programs  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  liandicapped,  plus  $8,220,000. 

6.  Increasing  in  selected  areas  the  availability  of  services,  research 
and  training  in  order  to  promote  a broader  attack  on  public  health 
problems,  plus  $2,497,400. 

7.  Strengthening  of  direct  medical  care  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  Freedman’s  Hos- 
pital, and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospitals,  plus  $2,642,000. 

8.  Providing  the  increased  funds  required  for  Federal  grants  to 
States  to  assist  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  and  depend- 
ent children,  plus  $58,700,000. 

9.  Initiating  a program  of  research  and  training  in  the  welfare  field 
to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  self-help  and  self-care,  plus  $1,785,000. 

(That,  of  course,  is  under  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.) 

10.  All  other  budget  increases,  plus  $1,515,200. 

This  listing  demonstrates  that  the  program  needs  of  each  of  the 
three  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  have  been  considered  in 
the  development  of  the  1960  budget  and  that  selected  increases  are  pro- 
vided for  each  area. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  I would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
1960  budget  plan  as  it  is  related  to  the  programs  of  the  several  operat- 
ing agencies  with  emphasis  on  significant  changes  in  1960  over  1959. 
Federal  direct  construction  and  construction  grant  activities  are  dis- 
cussed separately  on  a departmentwide  basis. 

AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS,  PLUS  $234,700 

The  1960  budget  continues  the  policies  of  recent  years  by  providing 
additional  funds  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  spe- 
cial groups  of  students  served  by  the  three  institutions  affiliated  with 
our  Department. 

Both  Gallaudet  College  and  Howard  University  are  budgeted  for 
increases  which  contemplate  expansion  of  their  teaching  programs 
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so  that  they  may  take  another  step  toward  our  joint  goal  of  providing 
a first-rate  education  for  their  students.  Additional  faculty  positions 
are  planned  at  both  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increased 
enrollments  and  to  permit  a strengthening  of  the  standards  of  in- 
struction. 

The  same  amount  is  requested  for  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  as  was  appropriated  in  1959.  This  is  the  full  authorization 
available  under  the  present  law. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  PLUS  .$855,000 

The  1960  budget  proposes  an  expansion  of  the  programs  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  public 
against  unsafe,  insanitary,  and  fraudulent  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 
The  need  for  such  expansion  was  emphasized  by  the  report  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  food  and  drug  industries,  labor,  consumers,  and  other 
groups,  recommended,  as  you  know,  a threefold  to  fourfold  increase 
in  the  Administration’s  operations  over  a 5-  to  10-year  period. 

From  fiscal  years  1956  to  1959,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress,  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  and  inspectional  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration through  a 43 -percent  increase  in  staff  and  a 5 9. 5 -percent 
increase  in  operating  expenses.  In  addition,  a supplemental  estimate 
proposed  in  1959  requests  a further  7-percent  staff  increase  over 
1956.  This  latter  increase  is  directly  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  food  additives  amendment  enacted  late  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress and  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  begin  promptly  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  establish  the  safety  of  every  additive  used  in  the  preparation, 
processing,  preservation  and  packaging  of  foods  for  human  and  ani- 
mal consumption. 

The  1960  budget  continues  the  forward  progress  of  recent  years  by 
providing  a further  10  percent  increase  in  staff  for  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
including  increases  related  to  expanded  activities  under  the  food  ad- 
ditives amendment.  Other  items  in  the  1960  budget  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  to  modernize  and  replace  obsolete  or  worn- 
out  equipment  and  the  staffing  and  opening  of  a new  district  office  in 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  area. 

FREEDMEn’s  hospital,  plus  $99,000 

The  1960  budget  anticipates  a higher  level  of  reimbursements  for 
Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  also  requests  additional  appropriations. 
Eelatively  small  increases  are  planned  for  several  areas  of  operation 
in  order  that  the  hospital’s  present  program  of  medical  care  can  be 
improved  to  provide  at  least  the  minimum  level  of  services  consistent 
with  modern  professional  standards. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  PLUS  $30,048,500 

Among  the  factors  having  the  greatest  impact  on  the  program  of 
the  Olfice  of  Education  during  the  past  year  have  been  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  by  the  last  session  of  (\)ii- 
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gress  and  the  response  of  the  public  and  the  educators  of  this  country 
to  tlie  challenges  posed  by  that  act  and  the  opportunities  provided  by 
it.  In  order  to  meet  this  response,  we  are  requesting  a 1959  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  further  funds  in  1960  to  provide  increases 
for  all  programs,  except  one,  authorized  by  this  act. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ESTIMATING  NEEDS  FOR  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  very  newness  of  these  programs  makes  estimating  of  needs 
diflicult.  As  the  President  noted  in  his  budget  message,  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  study  these  activities  as  the  programs  develop;  and,  if 
circumstances  warrant  it,  we  will  come  before  Congress  again  with 
revised  estimates  of  our  needs. 

I think  I might  make  just  one  illustration  to  point  up  why  we 
stated  it  in  this  way.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  the  loan  provision.  Under 
the  $40  million  which  the  Congress  appropriated  to  get  the  programs 
started,  we  were  able  to  allocate  about  $6  million  to  the  loan  fund. 
IVe  now  have  pending  a supplemental  request  which,  if  granted, 
would  provide  us  with  an  additional  $25  million  from  the  loan  fund, 
or  a total  of  about  $31  million.  The  colleges  and  universities  have 
filed  applications  for  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  totaling  a little  in 
excess  of  $60  million.  However,  the  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
know  themselves  how  much  of  the  money  that  they  have  requested 
or  that  may  be  allotted  to  them  will  actually  be  used  by  the  students, 
because  this  is  a new  program  so  far  as  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  concerned.  We  really  will  not  get  significant  experi- 
ence on  this  program  until  April  or  May.  By  that  time  we  will  know 
how  much  the  students  have  requested  in  relation  to  what  the  col- 
leges and  universities  thought  they  would  request.  So  we  have  to 
get  additional  experience  before  Ave  ’can  be  very  firm  in  our  estimates 
on  some  of  these  items. 

INCREASES  FOR  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

As  would  be  expected,  the  bulk  of  the  increased  funds  for  admin- 
istrative serA^ices  of  the  Office  are  those  related  to  the  administration 
of  the  complex  provisions  of  the  Defense  Education  Act.  However^ 
the  budget  also  recommends  additional  funds  needed  for  other  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Among  these  are  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  of  cooperative  research  in  important  educa- 
tional problems,  the  improvement  of  educational  statistics  which  are 
needed  particularly  for  planning  purposes,  and  provision  for  several 
programs  authorized  by  the  last  session  of  Congress.  These  include 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  science  clubs,  amendments  to  the  laws 
authorizing  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  and  grants 
to  expand  the  teaching  of  education  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

GRANT  programs 

This  latter  program  provides  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  iii  order  that  training 
can  be  extended  to  leaders  in  programs  of  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  I960  budget  estimate  would  enable  20  training 
grants  to  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  would  permit 
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approximately  100  traineeship  grants  to  be  made  to  recipients  selected 
by  these  institutions  and  would  provide,  in  addition,  an  average  of 
two  traineesliips  per  State  for  recipients  to  be  selected  by  each  State 
educational  agency. 

Xo  change  is  contemplated  in  the  levels  of  support  for  three  grant 
programs  administered  by  the  Office — gnants  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, library  services,  and  land-grant  colleges.  Funds  are  requested 
for  these  programs  at  the  budget  level  which  will  actually  be  reached 
in  1959.  The  estimate  for  vocational  education  grants  recognizes  that 
there  will  be  unobligated  balances  durmg  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  training  in  coimnercial  fishing  and  in 
practical  nursing,  and  the  1960  budget  is  designed  to  make  available 
the  same  level  of  funds  as  will  be  used  in  1959.  The  appropriation  re- 
quested for  library  services  is  also  lower  in  1960  than  in  1959.  How- 
ever, total  available  funds  for  library  services  will  be  approximately 
the  same  in  both  years  since  the  law  provides  that  the  estimated  unob- 
ligated balance  in  1959  may  be  used  by  States  in  1960.  The  same 
amount  is  requested  for  land-grant  colleges  as  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Although  the  total  request  for  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas  remains  at  the  same  level  as  was  appropriated  for  1959,  there 
has  been  a redistribution  between  the  funds  available  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  schools  and  fimds  available  for  construction  of 
schools.  The  estimate  for  the  former  activity  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  providing  funds  so  that  each  school  district  will  receive  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  its  total  entitlement,  the  same  percentage 
ratio  as  is  estimated  to  obtain  under  the  appropriation  provided  by 
Congress  in  1959.  Construction  projects  will  continue  to  be  financed 
on  a priority  basis. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REBL\BILITATIOX,  PLUS  88,220,000 

Significant  progress  is  being  made  each  year  toward  the  goals 
embodied  in  the  1954  vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  which 
were  sponsored  by  this  Administration.  One  measure  of  accomplish- 
m-ent  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  estimated  82,000  disabled  persons 
will  be  rehabilitated  in  1959  as  compared  with  74,317  rehabilitations 
in  1958  and  55,825  in  1955. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  progi’am  possesses  great  human, 
social,  and  economic  values.  The  human  and  social  values  are  self- 
evident.  The  economic  values  are  convincing.  For  example,  of  the 
over  74,000  persons  rehabilitated  in  1958,  about  54,000  were  unem- 
ployed when  their  rehabilitation  progi’am  began.  And  nearly  15,000 
of  those  rehabilitated  received  public  assistance  at  some  time  during 
the  process.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  tax  receipts  derived  as  a re- 
sidt  of  a rehabilitant's  earnings  far  exceed  the  cost  of  his  rehabilita- 
tion. 

I might  say  I was  first  introduced  in  a rather  intensive  way  to  this 
progi’am  wlien  I was  in  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Dr. 
Husk  and  ]Miss  Switzer  came  before  me  and  suggested  the  desirability 
of  my  appointing  a committee  of  people  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government  to  study  what  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
were  doing  and  what  they  might  be  able  to  do.  I was  very  happy  to 
do  that  and  this  committee,  of  course,  filed  a report  with  us  which, 
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to  ;i  lai’^e  extent,  was  used  as  a basis  for  the  1954  amendments.  As  a 
result,  this  is  one  program  I have  followed  with  great  interest  be- 
cause of  my  overall  interest  in  the  manpower  problems  facing  the 
country. 

The  1960  budget  recognizes  these  values  by  permitting  further 
ex]:»ansion  of  this  program  and  has  as  its  goal  the  rehabilitation  of 
90,000  disabled  individuals.  With  this  objection  in  mind,  it  requests 
funds  at  a rate  which  permits  States  to  augment  their  rehabilitation 
services  as  rapidly  as  their  own  funds  will  permit.  In  addition,  the 
budget  continues  the  development  of  the  rehabilitation  research  and 
training  programs  which  make  significant  contributions  to  the  whole 
process  of  rehabilitation. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  MINUS  $157,624,918 

In  cooperation  with  State  and  local  health  departments  and  with 
the  complex  network  of  public  and  nonprofit  research  and  training 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  able  to  mount  in  recent  years  an  attack  on  a broad  front  of 
public  health  problems.  For  example,  this  committee  is  fully  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Service  and  non-Federal  agencies  have 
participated  in  the  programs  of  polio  prevention  and,  more  recently, 
in  the  control  of  Asian  influenza. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  1960  budget  carries  a net  decrease  for  the 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  primarily  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  funds  for  construction  and  construction  grants  which  I will 
discuss  later.  At  the  same  time,  selected  increases  are  proposed  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Service  to  improve  the  prevention,  care,  and 
cure  of  illnesses  of  acknowledged  public  health  concern.  F urthermore, 
the  budget  looks  ahead  to  emerging  health  problems  and  attempts  to 
provide  the  resources  for  their  study  and  solution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  emerging  problems  is  the  rapid 
nationwide  spread  of  staphylococcal  infections  arising  from  the 
growth  of  drug  resistant  strains  of  bacteria.  Three  thousand  deaths 
a year  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  public  health  impact  of  these 
diseases.  Our  past  advances  in  pharmacology  have,  in  a sense,  par- 
tially caused  this  problem.  The  successful  introduction  of  antibiotics 
in  the  period  during  and  since  World  War  II  has  tended  to  develop 
drug-resistant  strains  which  produce  diseases  ranging  from  mild 
forms  of  impetigo  to  pneumonia  and  death.  The  proposed  increase 
in  1960  will  enable  the  program  for  control  of  this  problem  which  was 
initiated  in  1959  to  be  placed  in  full  operation  in  1960. 

Increased  emphasis  also  is  planned  in  the  1960  budget  on  such 
environmental  health  problems  as  the  control  of  air  pollution  and 
the  control  of  radiological  hazards. 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  air  pollution  in  our  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  is  the  contamination  produced  by  automotive  exhaust 
fumes.  More  intensive  research  is  planned  in  1960  on  this  problem. 

Activities  in  the  radiological  health  field  would  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  1960  budget  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  health 
effects  of  radiation  are  becoming  a prime  public  health  concern.  The 
requested  increase  would  be  used  for  (1)  expansion  of  epidemiological 
studies  on  the  long-term  cumulative  effects  of  radiation  on  humans  and 
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animals  and  for  the  increase  of  research  on  the  public  health  signifi- 
cance of  background  radiation  hazards,  (2)  an  increase,  through 
graduate  and  short  course  training,  in  the  number  of  trained  and 
teclinically  competent  public  health  workers  in  the  field  of  radiological 
health,  and  (3)  the  provision  of  expanded  on-the-spot  technical  con- 
sultation to  States  and  communities  in  this  important  field. 

Other  more  general  training  assistance  in  the  public  health  field 
will  be  provided  through  the  plan  to  initiate  the  program  of  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health  authorized  by  Congress  at  the  last  session. 
The  budget  requests  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $500,000  in 
1959  and  a doubling  of  Federal  funds  in  1960  for  this  purpose.  These 
grants  will  help  alleviate  the  financial  deficits  presently  borne  by 
schools  of  public  health  when  training  students  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  health  work. 

A recent  development  of  considerable  public  health  importance  is 
the  fluorescent  antibody  technique  for  laboratory  diagnosis  of  disease 
which  was  developed  by  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  This  technique  holds  real  promise  of  developing  a rapid,  cheap, 
and  accurate  means  of  identifying  disease-causing  organisms.  Tests 
for  50  different  organisms  are  currently  in  various  stages  of  research 
and  development.  Although  this  is  a good  beginning,  with  further 
development,  there  can  be  literally  hundreds  of  applications  of  this 
technique.  The  1960  budget  reflects  this  by  requesting  funds  which 
will  permit  expansion  of  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

In  another  health  field,  the  goal  of  better  medical  care  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Public  Health  Service  can  be  more  closely  approached 
through  the  additional  funds  requested  in  the  1960  budget  for  the 
“Hospitals  and  medical  care  and  Indian  health  activities”  appropria- 
tions. The  largest  of  these  increases  is  designated  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian  health  program  wnth  the  goal  of  offering 
modern  medical  services  to  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives.  Substantial 
increases  have  been  appropriated  for  this  program  in  recent  years,  but 
further  increases  are  necessary  to  reach  our  goal.  The  proclamation 
of  Alaskan  statehood  will  not  change  the  operation  of  the  Indian 
health  program  in  that  area. 

Several  other  areas  are  earmarked  for  additional  funds  in  order  to 
bolster  our  overall  public  health  efforts.  These  include  the  operations 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  Foreign  Quarantine  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Sui*2:eon  General. 

KECOMMENDATTONS  OF  BAYNE-JOIVES  COMMITTEE 

As  I pointed  out  above,  the  appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  are  continued  in  1960  at  the  1959  level  ])ending  further 
study.  The  Bayne- Jones  committee,  appointed  by  Secretary  Folsom, 
studied  the  appropriate  level  of  Federal  support  for  medical  research; 
and,  in  doing  this,  the  Committee  considered  the  long-term  objectives 
of  the  economy  and  of  those  segments  of  our  society  which  participate 
in  the  total  medical  research  efforts.  Naturally,  complex  areas  such 
as  these  need  careful  attention,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  intensive 
study  and  consideration  of  these  recommendations.  As  soon  as  our 
studies  are  completed,  we  will  make  them  known  to  Congi*ess. 
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ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL,  PLUS  $42  6,000 

Til  is  institution  lias  a special  responsibility  to  provide  liigii-quality 
care  to  inentally  ill  ])atients  who  are  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  certain  classes  of  Federal  beneficiaries. 

The  budget  of  the  hospital  is  shared  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  latter’s  share  being  approximately  75 
pei’cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  increases  proposed  in  1960  both  in  reimbursements  and  in  ap- 
liropriations  for  operations  will  permit  the  opening  of  the  new  maxi- 
mum security  building  wdiich  is  now  nearing  completion,  will  enable 
some  improvement  to  be  made  in  patient  care  in  now  critically  under- 
staffed areas  and  will  allow  correction  of  several  minor  operational 
deficiencies  which  were  noted  last  year  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  which  inti- 
mately touch  the  lives  of  millions  of  individuals  in  their  everyday  ef- 
forts to  maintain  themselves,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  for  posi- 
tive, forward-looking  approaches.  We  must  not  be  content  merely  to 
help  provide  welfare  recipients  with  minimum  standards  of  living,  as 
important  as  that  aim  must  be,  but  we  must  be  alert  to  the  possibility 
of  assisting  individuals  to  attain  productive  and  self-reliant  lives. 
The  1960  budget  plans  for  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  do,  I believe,  make  limited  but  significant  contribu- 
tions of  this  positive  nature. 

PUBLIC- ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES,  PLUS  $58,878,5  00 

Higher  levels  of  funds  are  requested  in  both  a 1959  supplemental 
appropriation  and  in  the  1960  budget  for  the  Federal  share  of  tlie  joint 
Federal-State  program  of  assistance  to  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
individuals  as  well  as  to  dependent  children.  A substantial  part  of  the 
increase  results  from  the  passage  of  the  1958  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments.  The  increases  in  1960  over  the  1959  total  estimate  will 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  finance  a 
portion  of  the  rising  costs  attributable  to  (1)  a small  increase  in  the 
estimated  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient  under  all  programs ; 
(2)  an  increase  in  the  estimated  number  of  recipients  under  all  pro- 
grams except  old-age  assistance  which  reflects  a decrease  due  to  the 
continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  recipients  who  receive  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits;  and  (3)  an  increase  for  State  and  local 
administration  for  all  programs  primarily  because  of  estimated  in- 
creases in  average  monthly  salaries  of  public- assistance  employees  and 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  staff  particularly  to  provide  services  to 
recipients  directed  toward  self-care,  self-support,  and  strengthened 
family  life. 

Federal  administrative  services  will  also  be  strengthened  under  the 
budget  plan.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  in  the  area  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  medical  care  programs  for  assistance  re- 
cipients. 
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children’s  bureau  activities,  plus  $17  8,000 

Additional  resources  will  be  applied  under  the  1960  budget  estimates 
to  the  activities  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  which  are  directed  toward 
improving  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  country  and  pre- 
venting and  coping  ivith  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  These  in- 
creases will  enable  the  Bureau  to  serve  States  better  when  they  request 
technical  consultation  and  assistance,  and  will  also  permit  a wider 
dissemination  of  the  Bureau’s  publications,  including  the  well-known 
“Infant  Care.” 

A particularly  urgent  need  has  become  apparent  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices for  children  with  congentital  heart  disease.  A supplemental  ap- 
propriation has  been  proposed  in  1959  in  recognition  of  this  need.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  funds  be  available  both  in  fiscal  years 
1959  and  1960.  Personally,  I feel  the  need  for  these  funds  is  so  urgent 
I hope  this  request  can  be  handled  by  a joint  resolution  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite their  availability. 

The  basic  grants  to  States  programs  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  crippled  children’s  services,  and  child  welfare  services  are 
continued  in  the  1960  budget  at  the  same  level  as  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1959. 

Associated  with  these  activities  is  an  increase  requested  to  permit  the 
completion  of  planning  and  the  holding  of  the  President’s  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  This  Conference  has  been  called  for  March 
1960. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES,  PLUS  $1,785,000 

A new  activity  is  proposed  in  1960  in  order  to  carry  out  more  ef- 
fectively our  responsibilities  as  delineated  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956.  These  amendments  emphasized  the  importance 
of  encouraging  States  to  help  individuals  to  achieve  self-support,  self- 
care,  and  personal  independence.  Continual  limited  activity  of  this 
nature  is  carried  out  under  the  present  joint  Federal-State  programs. 
However,  I believe  that  this  activity  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  per- 
form fully  our  duties  under  the  law. 

A focus  is  needed  for  activities  of  this  type,  and  additional  resources 
must  be  made  available  (1)  to  the  States  and  localities  in  the  form  of 
facilities  whereby  they  can  obtain  better  trained  public  welfare  work- 
ers, and  (2)  to  the  social  insurance  and  welfare  profession  as  a whole 
in  the  form  of  increase  knowledge.  The  1960  budget  provides  a 
specific  opportunity  for  doing  this  by  proposing  the  implementation 
of  the  program  of  grants  to  States  for  training  public  welfare  workers 
and  the  program  of  cooperative  studies  into  the  causes  of  dependency 
and  the  methods  of  eliminating  those  causes.  This  duel  program 
should  directly  aid  in  imporving  the  administration  of  the  public 
welfare  programs. 

As  I have  listened  to  representatives  of  the  public  Avelfare  profes- 
sion, I do  not  think  there  is  any  single  thing  they  have  stressed  more 
than  the  importance  of  initiating  these  dual  programs.  I am  person- 
ally convinced  of  their  importance  and  I certainly  hope  we  can  get 
them  started  in  this  way. 
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BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  ACTIVITIES, 

PLUS  $16,758,000 

I before  I leave  this  portion  of  my  discussion,  I would  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors 
I nsurance.  The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs, 
linanced  by  tax  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  the 
self-employed  have  expanded  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Yet  the 
expansion  has  been  carefully  planned,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  trust  funds  is  today,  and  will  continue  to  be,  financially  and  actu- 
arially  sound.  In  1960,  over  14.2  million  benficaries  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $10.5  billion  in  benefit  payments.  These  figures  are  al- 
most overwhelming  but  they  reflect  the  fact  that  these  programs  assist 
millions  of  individuals  to  more  satisfying  lives  and  afford  a stabilizing 
element  in  the  national  economy. 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  recent  years  have  had  a 
sharp  impact  on  the  workload  of  the  Bureau.  The  latest  in  this  series, 
the  1958  amendments,  are  currently  having  an  important  program 
effect.  To  process  the  resulting  increased  workloads  promptly  and 
efficiently,  additional  funds  are  requested  for  administrative  expenses 
in  1959  and  1960.  This  increase  is  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
timely  services  to  claimants  and  with  the  need  to  maintain  prudent 
management  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  us. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY,  PLUS  $40  7,000 

I expect  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  the  close  of  your  hear- 
ings to  discuss  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  appropriation  and  any 
other  matters  you  wish  to  take  up  with  me  at  that  time,  particularly 
those  growing  out  of  hearings  with  the  heads  of  the  operating  agen- 
cies. I will  simply  note  that  increases  are  requested  in  1960  to  enable 
this  Office  to  function  more  effectively  and  will  defer  a more  detailed 
discussion  until  the  committee  considers  this  specific  estimate. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING,  PLUS  $316,000 

Additional  funds  are  also  requested  both  in  1959  and  1960  for 
the  Wiite  House  Conference  on  Aging.  This  item  will  be  discussed 
more  extensively  by  the  Under  Secretary.  I think  preferably  this 
should  be  done  when  we  come  back  to  discuss  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  we  accede  to  whatever  you  desire  along  that  line. 

DIRECT  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANT  PROGRAMS,  MINUS  $151,142,000 

At  this  point,  I should  like  to  turn  to  a discussion  of  direct  Fed- 
eral construction  and  construction  grant  programs.  This  discussion 
was  deferred  to  this  point  since  it  seems  possible  to  comment  more 
adequately  at  one  place  upon  the  relevant  factors  which  affected 
policies  and  plans  pertaining  to  construction  throughout  the  De- 
partment. 

Sizable  reductions  are  ulanned  in  1960  for  the  construction  pro- 
grams of  this  Department.  Part  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  specific 
nonrecurring  construction  items  which  were  included  in  the  1959 
appropriations,  such  as  construction  of  two  facilities  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Institutes  of  Health  and  a grant  to  Alaska  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mental  health  facilities.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
decreases  in  appropriations  related  to  construction  is  due,  however, 
to  the  application  of  a Government-wide  policy  that,  in  general,  di- 
rect construction  starts  would  be  deferred  and  grant  support  for 
construction  projects  should  decline  as  a means  of  combating  inflation 
and  in  order  to  promote  economy  in  F ederal  operations.  This  policy 
also  recognized  that  part  of  the  higher  construction  appropriations 
enacted  in  1959  were  designed  to  help  overcome  the  recessionary  tend- 
encies then  evident  in  our  economy. 

The  application  of  this  policy  occasions  the  reduced  requests  for 
grants  for  hospital  construction,  grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities,  and  gTants  for  medical  research  facilities. 

Limited  exceptions  have  been  made  to  these  policies,  however,  to 
meet  pressing  direct  Federal  equipment  and  facility  needs. 

Among  these  exceptions  is  the  program  of  construction  of  Indian 
health  facilities.  A 1959  supplemental  estimate  requests  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a new  hospital.  Planning  funds  for 
another  hospital  are  included  in  the  1960  budget  as  well  as  funds  for 
construction  of  personnel  quarters  and  for  alteration,  renovation, 
furnishing,  and  equipment  of  various  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  growing  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance are  recognized  through  the  submission  of  a 1959  supplemental 
estimate  to  fuiance  enlargement  of  the  administration  and  operations 
building  now  under  construction  near  Baltimore.  This  additional 
cost  will  be  borne  by  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  trust 
funds. 

Other  increases  will  provide  funds  for  programs  of  modernization 
and  renovation  of  older  buildings  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and 
Gallaudet  College,  for  a small  planning  project  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  for  programs  related  to  the  construction  of  two  animal  facili- 
ties for  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health. 

COXCLUSIOX 

In  conclusion,  may  I note  that  I believe  this  budget  to  reflect  con- 
structive and  imaginative  thinking  about  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  needs  of  our  country.  It  permits  another  step  forward  in 
that  progression  of  steps  which  has  marked  the  program  of  our  De- 
partment since  its  establishment.  The  joint  interest  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  in  our  activities  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1960  the  budget  requests  a total  of  approximately 
$3.2  billion  as  compared  with  appropriations  of  about  $1.9  billion  in 
1954.  The  increase  of  $1.3  billion  represents  a 68  percent  increase  in 
our  appropriations  on  an  overall  basis. 

This  record  should  provide  a sound  basis  on  which  to  build  in  the 
future. 

I am  very  happy,  as  I indicated  in  the  beginning,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  our  plans  and  programs,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  do  not  mind  if  I disagree  with  you  in  your  conclusion  that  this 
budget  reflects  constructive  and  imaginative  thinking  about  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  needs  of  our  country,  do  you  ? 
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Secretary  Flemming.  No,  I appreciate  that  people  might  have  dif- 
erent  points  of  view  on  that. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Especially  when  we  consider  the  needs  and  not  other 
problems. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  19  60  BUDGET 

You  say  on  page  2 that — 

The  budget  that  is  now  before  this  committee  is  a budget  that,  if  approved,  will 
enable  us  to  move  forward  on  many  fronts. 

I do  not  see  anything  in  your  statement  this  morning  that  is  very 
startling  as  far  as  progress  is  concerned.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
most  important  step  forward  that  is  reflected  in  your  1960  budget  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  tried  to  list  on  pages  4 
and  5 of  my  prepared  statement  the  items  that  I considered  to  be 
significant.  I would  like  to  make  this  statement:  I am  sure  you 
recognize,  as  I do,  that  looking  at  the  overall  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  reflects  a decrease  of  about  6.8  percent  in  requested 
appropriations  as  compared  with  1959,  whereas  our  budget  reflects  a 
decrease  of  about  1.6  percent,  compared  with  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  requested  for  1959. 

As  I have  already  indicated,  a large  portion  of  the  decrease  is 
accounted  for  by  the  construction  policy,  which  in  turn  means  that 
there  are  increases  in  other  program  areas. 

I personally  am  happy  that  we  are  able  to  present  a budget  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  move  forward  in  the  program  areas  that  I 
have  identified  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  speaking  my  own  mind  on  the  progress  that 
you  claim  to  be  in  prospect  under  your  budget  for  1960.  It  is  not  any- 
where near  what  I think  the  progress  should  be  according  to  the  needs 
and  according  to  legislation  that  has  been  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  wondering  if  I could 
make  this  general  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead.  You  have  freedom  before  this  committee. 
You  can  say  anything  you  want  to  say. 

HEW  budget  as  a PART  OF  OVERALL  PRESIDENT’S  BUDGET 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  it  very  much. 

I might  make  a general  statement  on  this  that  will  apply  to  many 
of  the  specific  items  that  we  will  examine.  As  I am  sure  you  realize, 
soon  after  I assumed  office,  I was  informed  that  it  was  the  President’s 
desire  to  submit  what  we  might  call  a tight  budget  this  year.  The 
heads  of  all  of  the  departments  and  agencies  were  being  requested  to 
prepare  their  requests  for  new  obligational ' authority  with  this  in 
mind.  As  you  know,  I came  in  on  August  1,  and  some  of  the  ground 
rules  had  already  been  laid  down  for  the  1960  budget. 

I did  keep  this  in  mind,  therefore,  as  a member  of  his  Cabinet  in 
passing  on  the  requests  that  were  made  by  the  operating  agencies  and 
also  in  my  final  submissions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I also  kept 
it  in  mind  in  reviewing  my  requests  with  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I kept  this  request  in  mind,  as  I 
felt  I certainly  should,  I likewise  endeavored  to  acquaint  myself  with 
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what  I would  call  the  pressmg  human  needs  that  are  reflected  in  the 
programs  for  which  this  Department  has  been  given  responsibility 
by  the  Congress. 

That  these  pressing  human  needs  were  kept  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress,  I think,  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  new  obligational  authority  requested  for  all  of 
the  executive  branch  shows  a decrease  of  6.8,  ours  shows  a decrease  of 
only  1.6.  As  we  have  indicated,  this  reduction  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  reductions  in  funds  for  direct  construction  and  in  construc- 
tion grants. 

I believe,  however,  that  the  appropriations  requested  for  1960,  as  I 
have  indicated,  make  provision  for  reasonable  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  pressing  human  needs  that  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of 
our  Department,  but  that  they  do  so  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
overall  fiscal  problems  confronting  our  Nation.  Although  these  hu- 
man needs  must  be  met,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  all  the  other  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  that  our  programs  serve. 

Frankly,  just  as  a citizen,  I am  proud  of  the  progress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  I appreciate  the  fact,  as  you  have  indicated, 
that  the  Congress  shares  a great  deal  of  responsibility  for  this — but  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been,  and  is 
making  progress  in  these  areas.  I think  that  is  demonstrated  again 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  appropriations  for  all  purposes,  as  compared 
with  1954,  have  increased  by  22  percent,  the  appropriations  for  the 
programs  of  this  Department  have  increased  by  approximately  68 
percent. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  and  are  making  progress.  Neverthe- 
less, I feel  that  as  we  evaluate  just  how  far  we  should  go  in  1960,  we 
should  consider  our  needs  in  the  light  of  the  total  fiscal  problem  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  I do  not  disassociate  the  welfare  of  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  our  programs  from  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  as 
a whole. 

I think  there  is  a relationship  between  the  two.  I appreciate  the 
fact  that  reasonable  people  can  differ  as  to  how  much  of  a difference 
there  is  between  then  and  the  extent  to  which  that  difference  should 
be  weighed  in  arriving  at  the  overall  budget  to  be  recommended  for 
our  Department.  I am  thankful  that  our  1960  budget  program  does 
reflect  a recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  areas  we  serve  by  the 
fact  that  our  budget  deviates  to  some  extent  from  the  general  pattern 
of  the  budgets  that  are  before  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  to  some  extent,  but  mandatory  items  make 
up  a much  larger  part  of  this  budget  than  of  other  Departments^ 
budgets.  Over  50  percent  of  this  entire  budget  is  made  up  of  public 
assistance  grants  which  are  mandatory  under  the  law. 

Secretary  Fuemming.  Better  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  no  choice  in  that  matter. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Unless  you  make  recommendations  to  Congress  that 
the  law  be  changed. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  I do  not  think  it  is  a very  good  comparison. 

38054^59 2 
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I a])preciaie  your  position.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I have  an 
idea  tliat  you  would  like  to  spend  a little  more  money  in  these  fields 
but  your  hands  are  tied  to  a certain  extent,  because  of  the  overall 
Hscal  limitations  that  have  been  laid  down.  I suppose  that  you  are 
^oin^  to  be  a ^ood  soldier  and  go  along.  I happen  to  be  in  a position 
that  I do  not  have  to.  I can  disagree  with  these  recommendations 
t hat  are  being  made  and  state  my  case. 

APPROPRIATIONS  INCREASED  BY  CONGRESS 

You  spoke  of  the  increases  since  1954  in  many  of  these  programs. 
A great  many  of  these  increases  were  never  suggested  in  the  budgets 
that  we  had  before  us  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Congress  generally  increases  these  appropriations  and,  if  they  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  the  last  several  years,  I assume  that  you  are  going 
to  have  more  money  to  work  with  than  you  are  requesting. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  citing  those  comparative 
figures,  I was  not  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  action  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch.  I was  simply  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  in  these  areas,  and  I know 
that  the  Congress  has  played  a very  large  part  in  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  trying  to  take  credit  for  that  because  since 
1947  I have  been  on  this  committee,  and  in  1947  Mr.  Keefe  from 
Wisconsin,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  was  a great  advocate 
for  spending  more  funds  in  these  areas  that  I am  talking  about  and 
I supported  him.  We  have  had,  I am  very  happy  to  say,  very  little 
politics  in  this  committee.  I think  we  have  had  good  cooperation  on 
both  sides.  There  is  nothing  political  in  these  things  that  I have 
stated  to  you.  It  is  just  my  conviction  after  serving  on  this  committee 
for  so  long. 

I read  your  statement  the  other  night.  I did  not  think  it  showed 
much  progress,  not  as  much  as  I would  like  to  see.  I think  there  is 
room  for  improvement  and  I think  that  Congress  should  appropriate 
more  funds  in  many  areas  and  reverse  some  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  for  you  and  by  you. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I perfectly  understand  your  point  of  view. 
I just  simply  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that,  considering  the  over- 
all fiscal  situation,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  this  kind  of  a 
budget  and  I do  feel  that  it  does  represent  progress. 

I appreciate,  for  example,  that  some  of  this  increase,  as  you  say, 
is  automatic.  Some  of  it,  for  example,  grows  out  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1958.  I do  think,  however,  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1958  represent  a joint  achievement  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  because  the  President  did  sign  the 
bill  that  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Congress.  That,  of  course,  made 
it  necessary  to  build  these  increases  into  the  budget.  In  other  words, 
the  budget  decision,  as  you  very  well  state,  was  made  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  a budget  decision  in  which  the  President  participated. 
Some  of  the  other  items  I think  may  not  be  in  that  category. 

VOCATIONx\L  REHABILITATION 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  item  is  a good  example.  Here  there 
is  no  automatic  increase  called  for  in  the  law,  but  we  have  provided 
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for  an  increase  which  I think  will  move  that  program  along  in  a 
substantial  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I congratulate  you  on  that  increase  although  I do 
not  think  that  is  enough,  either,  and  it  does  not  anywhere  near 
approach  the  hopes  of  Mrs.  Hobby  when  she  was  Secretary  of 
Ilealth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  I remember  it,  we  should  be 
approaching  the  figure  of  about  200,000  persons  being  rehabilitated 
this  year,  if  we  were  to  reach  her  goal.  The  90,000  that  you  have 
projected  in  tliis  budget  is  a long  way  from  her  hopes  of  5 or  6 
years  ago. 

i^ecretaiy  Flemming.  I think  probably  we  might  state  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I will  say  this  is  one  of  your  best  examples  of  prog- 
ress that  you  show  in  the  entire  budget  and  I am  all  for  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  this  does  not  approach  her  hopes  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  persons  that  are  being  rehabilitated  as  part  of  the  program. 

It  probably  approaches  her  hopes,  however,  from  a fiscal  point  of 
view.  As  you  know,  some  factors  have  entered  the  picture  which 
Miss  Switzer,  of  course,  can  explain  much  more  adequately  than  I 
can  because  she  is  living  with  them  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  going  to  embarrass  you  by  trying  to  get  you 
to  answer  specific  questions  about  the  details  of  these  programs,  because 
the  people  in  the  bureaus  and  divisions  are  going  to  come  before  us  for 
that  purpose,  so  if  there  is  anything  about  which  we  ask  that  you  do 
not  quite  know  the  answer  to  and  you  want  to  refer  it  to  them,  you 
feel  free  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Flemming.  May  I say,  I happen  to  believe  in  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  budget  can  play  and  should  play  in  the  total  field 
of  public  administration,  and,  consequently,  I believe  in  paying  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  it.  I would  like  to  say  this  now : If,  after  you 
have  discussed  matters  with  the  heads  of  the  operating  agencies,  you 
feel  that  certain  policy  issues  have  been  raised  that  we  did  not  discuss 
here  together,  and  you  would  wish  to  discuss  them  with  me,  I will  be 
delighted  to  come  up  at  any  time.  Of  course,  if  I appear  at  the  end  of 
your  heai  ings  on  the  Department,  you  may  want  to  wait  until  then  to 
raise  some  policy  issues  with  me.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  you  do  not 
need  to  wait  until  then ; you  can  ask  me  to  come  up  at  any  time  because 
I will  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thank  you  for  that  offer  of  cooperation. 

I appreciate  your  position.  If  I were  in  your  position,  I would  have 
to  take  orders,  too,  but  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  table,  what  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  does  does  not  make  much  difference  to  me.  IVe  do  not 
take  orders  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  appropriating  of  funds. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  a staff  arm  of  the  President  and  they  are  simply  there  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  him,  getting  a budget  together,  and  sending 
it  to  the  Congress.  Then  it  is  the  Congress  which  decides  what  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I also  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  Secretaries  are 
more  successful  than  others  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  I always  congratulated  Mr.  Folsom  on.  When 
he  was  for  something,  he  was  for  it,  come  what  may,  and  he  let  the 
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Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  know  it.  He  won  many  a battle,  even  though 
ho  was  turned  down  in  the  beginning.  I think  Mr.  Mitchell  has  won 
many  a fight  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  even  though  he  had  been 
turned  down  initially. 

I know  as  well  as  you  do  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  many 
reasons,  clianges  its  mind  sometimes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Over  the  years  I have  had 
ex])eriences  along  that  line  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  not  under  any  particular  administration.  1 
found  fault  with  this  same  procedure  12  or  13  years  ago. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  part  of  our  form  of  government  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  time. 

REQUEST  or  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  figures  here,  that  we  requested  you  to  sub- 
mit, showing  what  you  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  and  what 
you  received.  I do  not  know  that  we  have  the  ceiling  that  was  given 
to  you  to  operate  under,  but  we  have  the  preliminary  request  and  the 
Department  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  that  gives  us 
something  to  work  on. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  fair  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  w© 
were  not  given  any  ceiling  to  operate  under,  but  it  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  we  had  to  do  some  arguing  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
various  items  after  they  made  a preliminary  review  of  our  budget 
submissions.  Some  of  the  figures  here  reflect  the  discussions  I had 
with  either  the  Director  or  the  Deputy  Director. 

The  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  particularly  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  our  budget  because,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  we  do  have  a large  number  of  line  items.  Consequently, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a good  many  different  items.  They  gave 
me  a great  deal  of  time  personally  and  gave  me  full  opportunity  to 
present  my  point  of  view  just  as  vigorously  as  I was  capable  of 
presenting  it. 

PUBLIC  ATTITUDE  ON  HEW  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  budget  is  made  up  of  many  items  that  have  great 
appeal  with  the  people  of  the  country. 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  seen  public  opinion  polls  published  from  time 
to  time  and  overwhelmingly  they  came  out  in  favor  of  a willingness 
to  pay  additional  taxes  to  support  these  programs. 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  is  no  question  about  their  appeal. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  I would  not  want  to  be  in  your  position  at  this 
time,  operating  under  the  orders  and  restrictions  implicit  in  this 
budget.  You  perhaps  feel  a little  different  about  them  than  you  can 
testify. 

NEED  FOR  A BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I ought  to  make  per- 
fectly clear,  in  fairness  to  my  position  in  the  administration,  that  I 
do  believe  that  the  President  has  identified  a serious  fiscal  problem 
and  I am  in  sympathy  with  his  effort  to  work  out  a solution  to  the 
problem.  In  other  words,  I am  in  sympathy  with  his  effort  to  keep 
our  expenditures  within  the  $77  billion  figure  that  he  has  sent  up. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  So  am  I. 

Secretary  Fle^imixg.  At  tlie  time  I felt  I had  some  obligation  to 
say  that  I thought  that  there  were  some  things  within  that  total  pic- 
ture which  were  more  important  than  other  things,  and  that  is  what  I 
did  say  as  I talked  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  budget.  That  is  why  there  are  some  increases  in  our 
budget  for  programs,  whereas  the  general  policy  followed  through- 
out the  Govermnent  was  not  to  increase  programs  because  of  the  fiscal 
problem. 

I know  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  this,  and  I respect 
those  who  have  the  other  point  of  view.  However,  I believe  that  a 
persistence  on  the  part  of  the  F ederal  Government  to  operate  with  an 
unbalanced  budget  would  certainly  psychologically  contribute  to  in- 
flationary pressures.  Consequently  I believe  that  the  President’s 
objective  of  trying,  at  this  particular  time,  to  work  out  a balanced 
budget,  is  a sound  objective  in  order  to  try  to  curb  those  inflation- 
ary pressures.  I have  the  feelmg  that  these  pressures  have  a direct 
relationship  to  the  areas  in  which  you  and  I are  interested,  because 
when  they  do  become  rampant  in  any  way  they  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  which  we  are  vitally  interested.  Therefore,  I would 

be  less  than  frank  if  I did  not  sav  that  I believe  the  President’s  ob- 

• • ^ 

]ective  is  a sound  one. 

I have  no  hesitancy  in  working  witliin  the  framework  that  he 
established,  but  then  within  that  framework  I feel  it  was  my  obliga- 
tion to  do  everything  I could  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
to  move  forward  in  some  of  these  significant  areas.  That  is  the  wav 
I approached  relationships  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I feel  that  in  the  areas  which  I have  identified  in  my  statement 
that  we  are  in  a position  where  we  can  move  forward  even  at  a time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  operate  within  what  I think  we  have  a right 
to  refer  to  as  a tight  budget.  Although  I think  it  is  a little  difficult 
for  me  to  say  that  $77  billion  is  a tight  budget,  it  nevertheless  is  under 
present  conditions.  I believe,  however,  that  we  should  operate  with- 
in  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I just  do  not  agree  with  you  as  far  as  the  needs  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  I thmk  some  of  these  needs  come  ahead  of  the 
balanced  budget,  and  I think  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  are  in 
connection  with  programs  in  this  Department.  I certainly  am  not 
arguing  against  a balanced  budget.  Me  should  have  a balanced 
budget,  but  we  shouldn’t  balance  it  at  the  expense  of  the  healtli  and 
education  of  the  American  people. 

METHODS  OF  FIXAXCIXG  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  just  like  to  say  something  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Treasury  Department  continues  to  have 
the  difficulty  that  it  is  presenth-  encountering  in  selling  long-term 
Government  bonds,  the  appropriation  level  set  by  Congress  is  not 
going  to  mean  a darned  thing.  Just  last  week  we  found  that  the 
Treasury  had  to  put  out  $1,700  million  worth  of  short-term  notes  in 
order  to  pay  current  bills  for  the  next  week.  These  had  to  be  sold 
because  20  percent  of  the  bondholders  having  maturing  securities 
refused  to  take  the  new  issue.  MJien  you  are  talking  about  financing, 
as  we  are  now,  it  is  pretty  important  to  be  in  a position  where  you 
can  pay  the  bills,  or  appropriation  levels  means  nothing. 
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The  Congress  has  as  an  alternative  to  deficit  financing  either  a 
reduction  of  appropriations  or  a willingness  to  face  up  to  the  neces- 
sary tax  increases.  If  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the 
tax  problems,  certainly  higher  appropriation  levels  may  not  mean  a 
thing. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  I say  something  there  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Ml*.  Denton.  Of  course  we  are  all  worried  about  this  high  interest 
rate.  The  budget  is  out  of  balance  $600  million  on  account  of  the 
rate  this  year.  It  has  gone  up  that  much,  a billion  and  a half  in  the 
last  few  years.  Of  course,  the  reason  that  people  do  not  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  because  they  make  more  money  someplace  else. 

We  have  been  very  worried  about  this  interest  rate  going  up.  We 
have  been  trying  to  bring  it  down.  We  had  a bill  up  the  other  day 
where  the  Government  loaned  money  to  the  veterans.  The  adminis- 
tration insisted  on  raising  that  to  5^  percent.  That  is  where  the 
Government  makes  money  on  these  loans  at  the  present  rate.  I think 
if  we  want  to  try  to  do  something,  the  Government  should  take  the 
policy  of  bringing  the  interest  rate  down  so  the  moneylenders  will 
want  to  buy  Government  bonds  the  way  they  used  to.  I do  not  think 
it  is  because  they  are  worried  about  Government  security. 

!Mr.  Laird.  You  would  not  bring  interest  rates  down  if  you  use 
short-term  notes. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  cannot  continue  to  raise  the  interest  rate  and 
lower  the  rate  to  the  Government,  either. 

Fiscal  policy  does  that. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  I can  sum  up  my  position  by  saying, 
as  I have  indicated,  that  I agree  with  the  President’s  overall  objective. 
I am  trying  just  as  hard  as  I can,  within  that  overall  objective,  to  do 
the  things  which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  to  move 
forward  in  these  areas. 

construction  of  educational  facilities 

I think  I can  point  that  up,  not  necessarily  by  an  item  in  the  budget, 
but  by  the  proposals  which  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
the  field  of  education ; particularly  on  the  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  classrooms  and  also  construction  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  I feel  that  we  are  up  against  a serious  situation  in  those 
areas.  I feel  that  we  should  recognize  the  need.  I feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  step  in  and  begin  to  do  something  about  meet- 
ing that  need. 

I have  submitted  a plan  which  I hope  will  prove  to  be  consistent 
with  sound  fiscal  policy,  and  which  I believe  is  consistent  with  tliose 
policies. 

]Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  that  increase  the  budget  for  1960? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  will  not  increase  it  for  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  will  it  increase  it? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  will  begin  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  this  be  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  On  the  elementary  and  secondary  side  iii  fiscal 
year  1961  it  would  probably  step  up  expenditures  by  about  IT  million. 
fc)n  the  higher  education  side  we  estimated  about  $5  million.  Of 
course,  in  conformity  with  Public  Law  801,  we  submitted  a table 
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showiiig  whar  tiie  stepup  would  be.  On  me  expendimre  side,  neitner 
program  would  call  for  an  increase  in  fiscal  year  be»;*aiise  it  would 
take  that  period  of  time  to  get  them  under  way.  In  you  would 
be  sin  to  have  increases  in  expenditures.  After  me  programs  have 
been  operating  5 years,  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
s<:hool  purposes  would  be  approximately  -?S5  million.  That  program 
would  be  running  at  ^15  million  a year,  while  for  higher  education 
expenditures  would  run  about  million  a year.  T ital  exp-en^lirores 
for  the  two  programs  would  be  about  $110  million  a year,  and  that 
would  spread  out  over  a period  of  20  to  25  years. 

'SLt.  Fc*GAirrr.  If  my  mail  is  any  indication  of  the  acceptance  of 
your  plan  by  the  edncators  of  this  coimtry.  they  think  your  plan  is 
a really  mo^iest.  go-slow  apprc»ach  to  this  whole  problem  and  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  it  at  aU. 

Secretary  F nrno£rs~G.  TFelL  ^Ir.  Chairman.  I can  understand  that 
reaction  having  been  in  me  educational  field,  but  teing  now  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  my  response,  as  I talk  with  people  is  simply 
this : TFe  have  been  trying  for  4 years  to  get  some  kind  of  a pregram 
underway.  IVe  are  at  zero.  TFe  haven’t  been  able  to  get  ofi  dead  cen- 
ter. Here  is  a program  which  can  attract  support  from  persons  with 
various  points  of  view  that  may  give  us  a chance  to  get  ofi  dead  center 
and  begin  to  make  a <x>ntribution.  I alwavs  think  that  when  vou  are 
at  zero,  on  a scale  of  a hundred,  it  is  worth  me  ving  up  that  stale  to 
some  point. 

klr.  Fogautt.  I have  not  studied  your  proposal  yet  so  I cannot  in- 
telligently discuss  it  in  detail  this  morning. 

Secretary  FnonmtxG-  I mention  it  because  it  is  a rene-trion  of  the 
approach  that  we  are  trying  to  take  in  all  of  these  areas : that  is.  ac- 
cepting the  soun<iness  of  the  President’s  fiscal  jx>sition.  we  are  trying 
to  move  ahead. 

Hr.  FcxmeTT.  I am  going  to  try  to  help  you  move  ahead.  I am 
going  to  make  some  suggestions  for  increases.  I do  nC'i  know  hc-w  far 
they  are  going  to  get.  but  in  the  end  we  are  going  to  come  out  with 
some  substantial  increases  in  the  budget  mat  you  have  put  tefore  us. 
if  I have  my  way  about  it.  And  it  will  be  beca'ise  of  the  obvious  and 
admitted  human  needs  that  exist. 


xmr*  FC»B  riscAi.  ixitgeitt 


Mr.  CnDZEEURG.  I am  relatively  new  on  this  subcommittee.  L«>:k- 
ing  over  the  comparative  figures  on  items  in  this  budget,  in  me  st  everv 
area  it  indicates  to  me  that  the  percentage  of  increase  is  substantial 
and  that  certainly  renects  that  progress  is  l*eing  made  in  these  iaelds 
that  deal  with  teal  human  problems.  An  increase  of  t'k  percent  over  a 
period  of  a very  few  years  is  in  my  opmion  quite  substantial. 

I re-cognize  that  it  is  always  diificuli  to  plate  budget  figures  and 
increases  in  those  figures  over  the  years,  in  relation  to  the  real  needs. 
The  needs  are  gomg  to  le  whh  us  long  after  we  increase  manv.  manv 
of  these  amounts.  I think  tLat  it  is  just  as  important,  iha*  the  |>eople 
a-  a whole,  including  tho^e  afiecied  by  these  programs,  realize  ^hat 
they  have  a real  stake  in  the  fis^ial  integrity  of  this  ooimirv.  lx^?aur-e 
once  we  lose  that,  it  will  adversely  afie^ct  these  programs. 

I believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  increase  this  bude^t  we  ought  :o 
have  the  fortitude  to  go  ahead  and  increase  the  re<:-eipts  of  the  Gov- 
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orninoiit  and  raise  the  money  to  spend  on  these  particular  programs. 
I (]()  not  think  tlmt  is  inconsistent  at  all. 

Increasing  the  national  debt,  with  all  of  the  problems  that  it  creates, 
certaiidy  is  not  tlie  answer  here. 

PROBLEMS  OF  STATES  IN  MATCHING  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Another  thing  tliat  concerns  me  a little  bit,  and  I believe  it  is  in  this 
a[)pro})riation,  where  a great  deal  of  the  funds  that  the  Federal 
Goveiaiment  appropriates  require  matching  funds  on  behalf  of  the 
States.  This  is  becoming  a real  State  problem. 

I met  just  last  week  with  many  of  the  legislators  of  my  own  State 
and  I might  say,  my  State,  along  with  many  other  States,  is  having 
real  financial  problems.  We  are  broke  in  Michigan.  These  legislators 
told  me  that  one  of  the  problems  is  that  every  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increases  or  institutes  new  programs  requiring  matching 
funds  from  the  States,  it  creates  an  additional  problem  for  them. 

The  worthiness  of  many  of  these  programs  is  apparent  but  I just 
say  that  in  my  opinion,  and  maybe  it  is  a conservative  opinion,  that 
I feel  we  have  to  tailor  our  desire  to  do  something  about  these  needs 
with  our  ability  to  finance  these  needs.  I think  you  have  to  do  it 
on  a personal  budget  and  I think  you  have  to  do  it  on  a Federal, 
State  or  municipal  budget. 

I used  to  have  a little  something  to  do  with  financial  affairs  in  the 
area  of  municipal  governments.  We  used  to  do  what  we  could  to 
cut  the  budget.  The  executive,  and  you  will  find  this  in  local  govern- 
ments, would  present  a budget  and  then  the  legislative  agency  looks 
that  budget  over  and  tries  to  reduce  the  budget  in  areas  where  it  can 
be  reduced  to  live  within  our  income. 

They  have  to  live  within  their  incomes.  They  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  of  increasing  the  debt  every  time 
you  Avant  to  have  these  programs  and  delay  the  responsibility  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I am  just  not  going  to  haA^e  any  part 
of  that  kind  of  an  operation,  because  I think  over  the  long  pull  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  to  do  it. 

I just  do  not  think  we  should  abdicate  our  responsibilities  in  the 
Congress  in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the  people  but  we  had  better 
take  a good  hard  look  at  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Eeader’s  Digest  on  the  inflationary 
problem  that  had  taken  place  in  France  recently,  because  of  loose 
fiscal  affairs,  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  much  of  it  social  legislation, 
very  fine,  but  as  a result  of  the  inflationary  tendencies  that  took  place 
in  these  countries  a good  deal  of  the  benefits  were  eaten  up  in  this  in- 
sidious form  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  everybody  else  has  put  their  own 
oar  in.  I am  on  your  side  on  this. 

FOREIGN  AID  EXPENDITURES 

There  is  a lot  about  this  balancing  of  the  budget.  I served  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Committee  and  the  President  has  raised  that  ap- 
propriation a billion  dollars.  I saw  how  some  of  that  money  was 
spent.  We  built  a road  in  Cambodia  that  went  through  the  jungles, 
started  nowhere  and  Avent  nowhere.  Nobody  could  ride  over  it  but 
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water  buffalo.  I liave  always  supported  forei^  aid,  but  as  long  as  we 
make  expenditures  like  that,  I do  not  feel  lik(i  cutting  the  appropria- 
tion for  heail;  trouble  or  cancer. 

Along  that  same  order,  for  the  International  Bank  and  TVorld 
Monetary  Fund  it  is  reconmiended  we  authorize  SI  billion  more.  That 
won't  be  spent  between  now  and  June.  It  will  be  handled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If  it  came  up  the  first  of  January,  it  would  show  a 
deficit  of  about  SI  billion.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
back.  It  isirt  like  throwinof  monev  away,  but  for  some  reason  we 
have  to  have  a supplemental  appropriation. 

Then  that,  of  coui'se,  woni  show  up  on  next  year's  budget  and 
won’t  show  that  budget  out  of  balance  but  that  is  going  to  cause  it 
to  be  just  that  much  more  difficult  to  sell  bonds,  and  personally  I 
do  not  think  we  can  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  Xation.  I am  in  favor 
of  the  health  programs  we  have  all  over  the  world,  but  I want  to 
let  the  chairman  know  I am  in  his  corner  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I will  be  glad  to  make  a deal.  If  you  help  us  stick 
with  this  budget,  we  will  help  you  cut  those  out  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I have  been  against  that  extravagance  every  time.  I 
never  got  anvwhere  with  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  are  not  going  to  make  any  deal  on  this  budget, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I am  not  going  to  find  any  fault  with  how 
anybody  votes.  I never  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mavbe  we  had  better  get  on  with  this  budget,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Xattoxal  Ixstitutes  of  Health 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Actuallv,  in  this  budget  vou  have  a cut  in  research 
in  all  the  Institutes  of  Health.  Insisting  that  we  raise  the  overhead 
allowance  for  these  grants  by  10  percent  means  that  each  institute 
will  be  deprived  of  that  amount  of  money  for  research  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  mider  the  budget  that  you  have  proposed.  Just  in  the 
Heart  Institute  I miderstand  it  amounts  to  82  million. 

Secretary  Flewmixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  well  stated,  we 
are  requesting  8291  million,  but  in  allocating  that  $291  million  we 
have  allocated  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  15  percent  limitation 
would  apply. 

You  are  correct,  of  course,  in  stating  that  in  submitting  our  ap- 
propriation language  we  have  bracketed  out  that  language. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right. 

STUDY  OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AXD  TRAIXIXG  OBJECTIVES 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  But  may  I call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  President's  budget  message  he  said  this  in  commenting  on  the 
Xational  Institutes  of  Health : 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  completing  a review  of 
our  long-term  objectives  in  the  field  of  medical  research  and  training.  The 
results  of  this  study  in  terms  of  program  and  cost,  including  indirect  costs, 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 

^lay  I state  now  that  it  is  my  hope  that  when  I appear  on  the  con- 
cluding day  or  days  of  your  hearing,  that  I will  be  a))le  to  ])resent 
to  you  the  results  of  tliat  study.  IVe  have  no  intention  on  the  record 
as  it  now  stands  of  providing  for  any  reduction  in  the  money  avail- 
able for  the  research  projects. 
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I sum  it  ii]>  this  way  as  Dr.  Shannon  summarized  it  for 
us  just  a tew  days  a^o.  As  you  probably  know,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Tlealtli  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  recommended 
tliat  million  of  the  $294  million  be  placed  in  a reserve.  I am 
usin^  round  figures  now. 

A])parently  as  a result  of  the  February  meetings  of  the  Councils, 
they  are  going  to  request  that  $4  million  of  that  reserve  be  released. 
I hat  would  leave  about  $5  million  in  the  reserve  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year. 

lie  estimates  tliat  the  costs  of  research,  as  you  look  ahead  to  1960, 
will  have  probably  gone  up  an  equal  amount  or  comparable  amount. 
Thei*efore,  he  feels  that  the  $294  million  as  we  have  submitted  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
research  in  1960  as  we  are  spending  in  1959. 

As  the  President  has  indicated  in  his  language,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily our  final  figure  in  this  area,  and  that  is  why  I hope  to  have 
these  studies  complete.  I hope  to  have  an  executive  branch  position 
on  the  matter  by  the  time  I come  up  for  the  last  day  of  your  hearings. 

OVERHEAD  COSTS 

iVs  far  as  the  overhead  is  concerned,  assuming  that  you  did  strike 
that  language,  we  would  still  be  in  a position  where  we  could  apply 
this  15  percent  on  the  overhead. 

I appreciate  that  this  is  a very  real  issue  and  I appreciate  that  for 
a couple  of  years  the  administration  has  requested  the  opportunity 
of  paying  full  indirect  overhead  costs.  Frankly,  I think  that  there 
is  a real  basis  for  that  request  but  we  will  make  a recommendation 
to  you  before  the  hearings  close  as  to  how  we  feel  that  the  overhead 
problem  should  be  handled  from  a fiscal  point  of  view. 

As  it  stands  now,  and  I want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  the 
$294  million  has  been  apportioned  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
apply  a 15-percent  figure  on  overhead  costs.  I personally  would 
be  opposed  to  any  kind  of  an  apportionment  that  would  result  in 
less  money  being  made  available  for  research  in  1960  than  is  avail- 
able in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  should  be  in  a position  now  of  stating  one  way 
or  another  whether  there  is  to  be  15  or  25  percent  for  indirect  and 
overhead  costs. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  have  apportioned  the  $294  million  on 
the  basis  of  15  percent  overhead  costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  that  decision  made? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  decision  was  made  when  the  budget  was 
submitted,  because,  we  are  frank  to  say,  this  was  an  issue  that  I dis- 
cussed and  worked  through  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  What 
T am  saying  is  in  complete  conformity  with  our  understanding  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  the  $294  million  is  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  15  percent  overhead. 

Does  that  show  up? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  number  of  projects  appearing  in  the  printed  sched- 
ule of  the  budget  are  on  the  basis  of  the  same  concept  of  85  percent 
direct  cost  and  15  percent  indirect  cost  as  exists  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  that  mean  you  are  not  going  to  pay  more  than 
15  percent  in  indirect  overhead  costs  unless  you  ask  Congress  for 
additional  funds  to  pay  whatever  more  you  might  decide  to  pay? 
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Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  This  will  be  included  in 
the  results  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Your  decision  at  this  time  is  not  to  pay  any  more 
than  15  percent? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yot  on  the  basis  of  this  submission? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes;  on  the  basis  of  this  submission. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  was  not  the  information  I had. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  sorry,  and  I can  understand  wLy  the 
misunderstanding  could  develop  because  I am  frank  to  say  this  is 
rather  an  unusual  way  to  present  this  particular  item.  I made  the 
request  that  it  be  presented  in  this  way  to  give  me  a chance  to 
complete  this  study. 

STUDY  or  BAA^NE-JONES  REPORT 

Incidentally,  you  have  probably  heard  about  the  study  to  which 
T refer.  It  is  an  internal  study  growing  out  of  the  Bayne- Jones  re- 
port, and  it  is  being  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a recommendation 
from  the  Surgeon  General  and  Dr.  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I am  doing  my  best  to  bring  it  to  a 
head  to  develop  an  executive  branch  position  so  it  will  be  available 
to  you  before  you  mark  up  this  particular  budget. 

OVERHEAD  COSTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  usual  procedure  is  that  you  ask  for  a change  in 
the  language  when  you  are  expecting  to  use  it.  In  this  case  you  say 
you  aren’t  going  to  use  it  until  you  get  more  funds. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  is  where  the  misunderstanding  could 
well  develop.  We  asked  for  a change.  I think  I am  correct  in  saying 
that  we  have  recommended  that  this  language  be  deleted,  this  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  indirect  overhead  costs.  So  we  have  raised  the 
issue.  But  I was  hopeful  that  the  President’s  comment  in  the  budget 
message  that  the  results  of  this  study  in  terms  of  program  and  costs, 
including  indirect  costs,  would  indicate  we  had  not  arrived  at  a final 
conclusion  as  to  how  we  would  handle  this  matter  or  propose  the 
handling  of  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  me  that  just  muddies  up  the  water.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  me  you  should  insist  on  a change  in  language  until  you  are 
ready  to  increase  the  allowance. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  official  submission  of  the 
budget  does  request  a change  in  language.  In  other  words,  it  sug- 
gests elimination  of  the  limitation  you  have  placed  on  the  indirect 
costs.  But  we  have  not  yet  developed  a position  as  to  how  we  feel 
those  indirect  costs  should  be  handled.  Plowever,  before  your  hear- 
ings are  finished  I definitely  hope  we  can  develop  it. 

May  I say  this.  As  you  appreciate,  I have  been  on  the  job  just  since 
the  first  of  August.  Normally  I would  have  finished  a study  of  this 
kind,  affecting  the  budget  as  this  one  may  very  well  affect  it,  and  have 
had  it  out  of  the  way  before  this  time.  But  the  time  factor  just  has 
not  made  it  possible.  I personally  have  wanted  to  dig  into  this  one. 
I have  not  wanted  just  to  accept  staff  advice  alone  on  it.  I wanted 
to  get  into  it.  I have  been  working  with  Di\  Shannon  and  Dr. 
Burney  on  it. 
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Fogarty.  As  far  as  this  budget  before  us  is  concerned  now,, 
witli  tlie  15  percent  limitation  bracketed,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  means 
$12  or  $lo  million  less  available  for  research  in  1960  than  in  1959, 
and  that  figure  will  go  up  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
creased costs  that  have  developed  over  the  past  year  as  far  as  salaries 
and  equipment  and  all  of  the  other  increased  costs  are  concerned. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  means  we  are  going  to  have  less  for  research  in 
1960  than  we  had  in  1959  even  though  your  figure  might  show  the 
same  in  total. 

Is  there  any  question  about  that  statement  ? 

Secretary  ITemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ‘oGARTY.  About  increased  costs  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  is  no  question  about  the  increased  costs. 
First  may  I return  to  our  discussion  on  the  indirect  overhead  costs.  I 
must  say  again  that  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  that  we  have 
worked  out,  as  reflected  by  the  number  of  projects  that  are  involved, 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  assumption  that  the  indirect  cost  would  be 
at  15  percent.  As  a result,  it  does  make  provision  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  projects  as  in  1959. 

APPORTIONMENT  OE  RESERVE 

Now  on  the  increased  costs,  as  I indicated  to  you,  on  the  recom- 
mendation— this  was  not  any  imposed  ceiling — but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Surgeon  General,  we  placed  the  $9  million  of  the  $294  million  in 
reserve. 

As  a result  of  the  meetings  of  the  February  councils,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  going  to  request  that  approximately  $4  million 
of  that  be  taken  out  of  reserve  so  that  it  can  be  used.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I will  recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  that  bo 
done,  and  I fully  expect  it  will  be  done.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately $5  million  of  the  $294  million  will  not  be  spent  this  year,  be- 
cause the  Institutes  of  Health  felt  they  did  not  have  projects  on  which 
they  could  use  it. 

Dr.  Shannon  feels  that  the  increase  in  costs  you  are  talking  about 
would  be  approximately  that  $5  million.  Therefore,  he  concludes  that 
with  the  $294  million  figure,  we  would  be  spending  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  1960  will  be  approximately  the  same  amount 
that  we  are  spending  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  $5  million  you  are  speaking  of  is  about  all  in  one 
or  two  institutes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  know  the  distribution  of  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Distribution  of  apportionment  reserves  National  Institutes  of  Health 


[In  thousands] 


Appropriation 

Prior  to 
meeting  of 
February 
research 
councils 

After  meeting 
of  February 
research 
councils 
(estimated) 

General  research 

$1.  284 

0 

Cancer  _ - - - 

2, 407 
3, 161 
928 

$2, 407 
2,  411 
45 

Mental.  ....  ..  . . ..  ..  .. 

Heart  ...  . ..  

Dental ..  ..  ... - 

2 

2 

Arthritis  . ..  . . . _ . . 

57 

57 

Allergy. .... ..  ...  ... 

286 

25 

Xeurology.. . ....  

881 

260 

Total 

9,006 

5,  207 

Secretary  Fleminoxg.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I hope  I am  not  going  con- 
trary to  the  procedures  of  the  committee  if  I request  the  opportunity 
of  coming  up  at  the  end  and  at  that  time  I hope  I can  give  you  a firmer 
presentation  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Vfe  will  determine  that  at  the  time.  This  way  of 
presenting  a budget  is  a little  bit  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Secretary  Flem^iixg.  I agree. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  your  budget  you  show  some  increase  in  many  areas, 
but  there  certainly  aren't  many  in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Are  vou 
discriminating  against  the  Public  Health  Service  in  any  way?  In- 
cluding your  own  office,  you  have  an  increase,  but  in  the  Institutes  of 
Health  there  are  no  increases. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I break  my  response  to 
your  question  down  to  two  or  three  parts? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

POSSIBLE  RE^TSIOX  OF  BUDGET 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  First  of  all,  as  far  as  the  Institutes  of  Health 
are  concerned,  I think  the  discussion  we  have  had  up  to  now  indicates 
that  we  have  not  made  our  final  submission  on  that  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  you  are  going  to  come  back  and  recommend 
more? 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I cannot  make  a definite  statement  on  that 
one  way  or  the  other  because  the  results  of  the  study  are  not  complete, 
and  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  them  within  the 
executive  branch.  You  will  appreciate  that  when  they  are  complete 
I have  to  go  to  the  Yfiiite  House  and  the  Budget  Bureau  to  get  an 
executive  branch  position  developed.  I hope  this  will  be  done  before 
the  close  of  these  hearings. 
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DECREASES  LIMITED  TO  CONS'TRUCTION 

Furthermore,  the  reduction  in  the  Public  Health  Service  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  area  of  direct  construction  and  construction  grants,  as 
you  appreciate.  I mean  the  reduction  in  the  Hill-Burton,  and,  outside 
of  that — Mr.  Kelly  has  just  done  some  figuring  here — outside  of  that 
the  increases  in  the  Public  Health  Service  total  $4,732,000.  That  is  in 
the  various  program  areas. 

Of  course,  you  undoubtedly  noticed  in  the  listing  I gave  on  page  4 
tliat  there  are  some  Public  Health  Service  items  in  there. 

INCREASES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

For  example,  we  have  just  about  doubled  the  amount  of  money 
of  exjienditures  in  the  field  or  radiological  health.  There  are  other 
areas  where  we  have  included  substantial  amounts.  If  I might  men- 
tion them,  first  is  assistance  to  the  schools  of  public  health,  which  is 
a new  program  where  we  are  asking  a million  dollars  for  1960  and 
asking  for  a supplemental  of  $500,0^00  for  1959.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  legislation  last  year. 

On  the  communicable  disease  activities  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  $642,000.  On  the  sanitary  engineering  activities  we  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $1,058,000.  On  the  foreign  quarantine  activities  we  are 
asking  for  in  increase  of  $110,000.  We  are  asking  an  additional 
$37,000  for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine.  We  are  also  asking  a 
further  $150,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  An  increase  of  $1,363,000  is  requested  for  the  Indian  health 
activities,  and  an  increase  of  $872,000  in  the  general  area  of  hospitals 
and  medical  care. 

So  that  the  decrease,  I think,  is  reflected  primarily  in  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  available  for  construction  and 
construction  grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  allowed  any  more  funds  for  research 
over  1959 ; in  fact,  the  new  projects  in  research  will  be  practically  nil 
with  the  budget  we  have  before  us.  MHiat  percentage  of  the  research 
grants  will  be  used  for  existing  projects  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  generally  runs  about  85  percent  for  the  continuation 
of  existing  projects. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  85  percent  for  continuation  of  existing  proj- 
ects. So,  as  far  as  showing  any  progress  in  new  grants  there  certainly 
won’t  be  much. 

STUDY  OF  BAYNE-JONES  REPORT 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I be  perfectly  frank 
with  you  and  give  you  the 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  being  frank  with  you.  You  might  as  well  be 
frank  with  me.  Nobody  is  going  to  get  mad  at  anybody  here. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I just  want  to  describe  the  evolution  of  this 
study  to  which  the  President  referred  and  to  which  I have  referred 
a number  of  times. 

The  tables  you  have  here,  I think,  show  very  clearly  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  making  its  original  submission  to  me  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  asked  for  an  increase,  as  I recall  it,  of 
$54  million  over  the  $294  million.  We  had  a discussion  with  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
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in  my  office.  At  my  request,  the  staff  had  taken  the  Bajme- Jones 
projection  and  had  worked  out  a straight  line  indicating  where  that 
would  take  us  if  you  made  equal  percentage  increases  every  year,  in 
1960,  1961,  and  so  on  so  as  to  ready  the  projection  for  1970,  the  in- 
crease provided  for  1960  was  less  of  an  increase  than  the  Surgeon 
General  had  requested. 

So  they  said  to  me  very  frankly,  we  take  issue  with  some  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  Bayne-Jones  report.  However,  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  those  assumptions,  applying  them 
to  the  general  situation,  and  finding  out  where  that  would  bring  us. 
So  we  would  suggest  that  we  get  to  work  on  that  and  develop  an 
internal  study.  In  the  meantime  we  suggest  that  you  request  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Congress 
appropriated  last  year.  This  is  how  this  study  got  underway. 

I accepted  that  suggestion  without  passing  judgement  on  the  $54 
million  figure  or  the  lesser  figure  because  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  a 
very  intelligent  and  worthwhile  suggestion.  So  that  is  why  we  sub- 
mitted the  exact  figure  of  $294  million  pending  the  results  of  this 
study.  We  are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  the  study  internally,  and 
then  I will  have  to  take  it  and  try  to  hammer  out  a position  within 
the  executive  branch  on  it. 

This  is  why  1 would  not  like  you  to  feel  that  this  $294  million 
figure  represents  our  final  judgment  on  these  programs.  It  was  sub- 
mitted, however,  with  the  definite  intention  of  providing  as  much 
money  for  research  in  1960  as  in  1959  pending  the  results  of  the  study. 
This  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  worked  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I suppose  that  we  could  keep  on  studying  these 
things  for  a long,  long  time,  if  we  wanted  to,  but  I assumed  that  when 
the  Bayne-Jones  committee  was  appointed  that  it  was  a prett}^  good 
committee. 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  is  an  excellent  committee  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  an  excellent  report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  a little  conservative,  myself,  and  I 
think  they  said  it  was  conservative,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  said : 

The  expansion  of  medical  research  and  education  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest will  be  costly  and  should  not  be  restricted  by  lack  of  funds. 

That  is  on  page  1. 

The  consultants  believe  it  is  conservative  to  project  total  national  medical  re- 
search expenditures  of  $900  million  to  $1  billion  per  year  by  1970  as  compared 
with  $330  million  in  1957. 

So  they  did  say  that  their  estimates  were  on  the  conservative  side, 
as  I thought  they  were. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  really  conservative  compared  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  last  year.  Thej^  also  recommended : 

The  planning  of  both  governmental  and  private  agencies  be  based  upon  a 
volume  of  medical  research  expenditures  requiring  a continuing  intensive  effort 
to  recruit  and  train  medical  scientists ; and  to  provide  the  facilities  in  which 
they  can  work  productively. 

You  are  disagreeing  with  them  in  this  budget  before  us. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  Not  in  terms  of  any  long-term  goal  I am 
not  disagreeing  with  them  at  all.  In  terms  of  some  adjustments — 

RESEARCH  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  one  of  the  most  important  programs  we 
liave  is  the  one  authorized  by  the  Kesearch  Facilities  Construction 
Act,  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $30'  million  a year.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  programs  in  the  medical  research  field, 
I liave  l)een  told  by  the  deans  of  the  medical  schools  and  all  those  in- 
terested, and  here  we  find  you  submitting  a budget  this  year  that  is 
cutting  that  by  $10  million,  from  $30  million  down  to  $20  million.  A 
third.  You  are  cutting  that  by  33%.  The  applications  on  hand  are 
way  over  $30  million.  We  had  hoped  that  you  people  would  be  rec- 
ommending amendments  to  the  law  by  this  time  to  help  medical 
schools  and  other  areas  in  research  instead  of  cutting  back. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I comment  on* that? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  BAYNE-JONES  REPORT 

Secretary  Flemming.  First  let  me  go  back  to  your  initial  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  Bayne- Jones  Report.I  personally  will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  when  I took  over  I had  the  opportunity  of 
starting  with  this  report.  I think  they  have  done  one  thing  that  we 
definitely  need  to  do,  not  only  in  this  area  but  in  many  other  areas. 
They  have  suggested  that  we  try  to  get  agreement  on  a national  goal 
within  a reasonable  period  of  time.  Then  they  have  suggested  we  try 
to  get  agreement  on  what  would  be  a fair  share  of  that  goal  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  a fair  share  for  private  groups. 

They  suggested  a billion  dollars  by  1970  with  half  of  it  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government  as  a whole,  $350  million  of  that 
$500  million  being  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

I think  if  we  can  get  general  agreements  of  that  kind,  we  will  make 
even  more  substantial  progress  than  we  have  made.  I am  indebeted 
to  them  for  underlining  that  particular  idea  and  personally  I sub- 
scribe to  it  wholeheartedly. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

On  the  question  of  the  grants  for  the  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities, I am  sure  you  realize,  as  I do,  that  whenever  any  Administra- 
tion— I do  not  care  what  Administration  it  is — starts  out  to  develop 
what  they  call  a tight  budget,  one  of  the  first  areas  they  turn  to  is 
construction.  Normally  they  turn  to  it  by  saying,  no  new  construc- 
tion starts. 

Frankly,  I am  very  happy  that  I am  able  to  recommend  $20  million 
for  this  particular  purpose  in  the  light  of  the  overall  policy  in  the  con- 
struction area. 

I think  as  far  as  the  long-term  goals  are  concerned  that  we  do  have 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  years  we  will  move  ahead  more 
rapidly  than  other  years.  In  relation  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  training  purposes  as  contrasted  with  research  purposes,  I think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  that  particular  problem. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  recommendation  on  that 
this  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  involved  in  this  study,  and  as  soon 
as  that  is  complete,  I will  be  able  to  respond  to  that  question.  This 
is  one  of  the  areas  we  definitely  have  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  be  happy  about  being  able  to  sell  the  Budg- 
et on  $20  million,  but  I am  not. 

Secrettry  Flemming.  I appreciate  your  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  should  be  at  least  the  full  amount  author- 
ized, which  is  only  about  a third  of  what  is  really  needed.  The  deans 
of  the  medical  schools  I have  occasion  to  talk  with  have  told  me  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bottlenecks  in  this  whole  area  of  re- 
search. This  is  something  that  they  were  led  to  believe  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of,  and  here  we  come  along  now  and 
cut  them  33%  percent,  cut  them  by  $10  million,  when  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs,  I think,  in  this  entire  budget.  I cannot 
believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  not  be  sold  on  the  $30 
million.  I hope  the  Congress  will  correct  that. 

NEED  FOR  MORE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Bayne- J ones  report  also  said : 

A minimum  of  14  and  as  many  as  20  new  medical  schools  will  have  to  be 
built  if  the  existing  number  of  physicians  per  100,000  population  is  not  to  fall. 
To  meet  this  need  construction  would  have  to  begin  in  the  immediate  future  and 
be  completed  within  a few  years.  Unless  there  is  a marked  change  in  social 
philosophy  leading  to  private  gifts — 

and  the  way  taxes  are  now  it  does  not  look  like  that  will  happen — 
or  state  appropriations  on  an  unprecedented  scale — 

and  it  does  not  look  like  that  will  happen;  according  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  they  are  in  no  position  to  appropriate  anything — 

large  Federal  appropriations  will  be  required. 

What  have  you  suggested  to  Congress  or  what  have  you  done  to  see 
to  it  that  this  recommendation  will  be  carried  out  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Nothing  up  to  the  present  time.  We  are  con- 
sidering that  recommendation. 

proposed  report  on  study  of  bayne-jones  recommendations 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  include  all  these  things,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  ready  to  report  to  us  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I may  not  be  able  to  report  on  everything  in 
a couple  of  weeks,  but  I will  do  my  very  best  to  be  able  to  report  on 
some  of  them — the  major  items  that  are  important  in  connection  with 
this  particular  budget. 

However,  let  me  say  that  we  are  doing  one  other  thing  in  order  to 
check  further  on  our  conclusions.  We  are  making  a thorough  study 
of  the  manpower  situation  in  the  health  and  the  medical  areas.  This 
was  at  Dr.  Burney’s  suggestion.  He  asked  me  what  I Avould  think 
about  his  setting  up  a group  of  professional  people  wlio  are  in  close 
touch  with  this  situation  to  take  a very  close  look  at  it.  Frank  Bain, 
the  former  executive  officer  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  is 
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tlie  chairman  of  that  committee.  I think  that  is  going  to  yield  some 
very  useful  information  along  this  line. 

3'his  is  a staggering  type  of  recommendation,  no  doubt  about  that, 
because  it  is  my  understanding  that  most  people  are  in  agreement  on 
the  fact  that  it  takes  about  $40  million  to  start  a medical  school  from 
scratch. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  this  recommendation  is  a good  one  or 
do  you  think  it  is  way  out  of  reason,  or  what  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I would  like  to  respond  to  that  question  when 
I come  up  at  the  end  of  the  hearings,  if  I may,  when  I have  the  benefit 
of  further  staff  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  final  report  was  made  8 or  9 months  ago. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I still  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  results  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  area  right  now.  As 
you  possibly  know,  one  of  the  things  we  did  in  connection  with  this 
study  was  to  have  teams  of  people  go  out  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  20  of  our  existing  medical  schools  in  an  effort  to  get 
more  information  on  this  problem.  That  will  be  reflected  in  our  study. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  you  feel  about  Federal  aid  to  medical  schools  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  My  feeling  is  that  we  are  giving  a consider- 
able amount  of  assistance  right  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Much  of  it  through  the  back  door. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I would  agree,  but  I still  think  it  is  assistance. 

Going  back  to  my  days  as  an  educational  administrator,  I think  I 
would  regard  it  as  assistance  and  a very  real  assistance  to  me  in  carry- 
ing on  my  program. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  taking  a look  at  in  connection  with  this 
study  is  the  question  of  institutional  grants.  Some  people  have  re- 
ferred to  them  as  base  grants.  A program  of  this  type  would  require 
some  legislation.  We  are  considering  whether  or  not  we  would  rec- 
ommend that  legislation  as  a result  of  this  study. 

I have  long  since  crossed  the  line  in  my  own  thinking.  I think  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give  assistance  to  medical 
schools  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done  that  needs  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  underestimate  what  we  are  doing  already. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  whether  I meet  those  who  are  in 
especially  poor  financial  condition  or  not,  but  every  dean  of  a medical 
school  I talk  to  or  anyone  in  connection  with  it,  claim  they  need  help. 
I would  expect  that  Harvard  Medical  School  is  about  as  well  sup- 
ported as  any.  I had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a walk  through  there 
a couple  of  months  ago,  and  was  a little  surprised  to  find  they  had 
applied  for  and  were  receiving  Federal  aid  under  the  Construction 
Act.  I have  forgotten  how  much  now.  It  is  to  remodel  a portion  of 
the  existing  Medical  School  at  Harvard. 

They  asked  me  to  take  a walk  and  look  at  some  of  the  rooms  and  at 
the  dirt  on  some  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the  old  and  outmoded  fa- 
cilities. They  claim  they  have  been  putting  everything  they  can  into 
teaching  and  materials  and  not  into  the  facilities.  This  new  facility 
that  is  just  about  complete  was  one  of  the  best  things  they  said  has 
happened  to  that  school  in  a long  time. 
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I thought  that  surely  you  people  would  recommend  $30  million  and 
not  cut  that  program.  If  a school  like  Harvard  has  to  have  Federal 
funds  to  construct  these  facilities  there  must  really  be  a great  need 
when  all  medical  schools  are  considered. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I assume  they  also  talked  about  indirect 
costs ; did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I understand  they  are  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  people  ought  to  come  forward  with  a 
bill  to  aid  medical  schools  and  let  us  put  it  out  on  the  table,  not  cover 
up  what  aid  we  are  giving  them.  They  do  not  want  it  covered  up. 
They  would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  legislation  providing  Federal  aid 
to  these  medical  schools  in  a straightforward  way.  They  all  tell  me 
they  are  going  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
red  every  year. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I would  like  Secretary  Richardson  to  refresh 
my  memory.  What  was  our  proposal  on  aid  to  medical  schools? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  proposed  at  the  same  time  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  now  provides  construction  assistance  for  research  facilities, 
that  that  legislation  also  include  assistance  in  constructing  academic 
facilities.  That  was  in  1956  when  the  legislation  was  passed,  but 
without  provision  for  academic  teaching  buildings.  We  reiterated  in 
1957  and  1958  recommendations  to  the  Congress  to  broaden  the  legis- 
lation to  include  academic  buildings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  medical  schools  are  in  favor  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  have  not  resubmitted  that  reconnnendation 
at  this  time,  but  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  this  is  a question  that  does 
enter  into  the  study  to  which  he  referred.  I think  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  leave  the  record  as  implying  a commitment  that  we  would  be 
able  to  submit  legislative  recoimnendations  on  that  score  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Secretary  presents  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  ongoing  programs. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I agree  with  that.  Mr.  Richardson  had 
cautioned  me  on  that  and  I do  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I may  have  a bill  that  will  be  introduced  before  that, 
that  will  require  your  comment  on  aid  to  medical  schools. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Richardson’s  point,  with  which  I concur, 
is  that  I can  probably  develop  an  Executive  Branch  position  on  the 
NIH  budget  for  1960  quicker  than  I can  get  clearance  on  legislative 
proposals. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  somethmg  comes  up  like  that,  feel  free  to  keep  the 
record  strai^t  at  the  time. 

Secretary  Elemming.  I appreciate  it  very  much. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  lUEWS  OF  BUDGET  FOR  NIH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  Facili- 
ties Construction.  Did  they  make  any  recommendations  of  any  kind 
that  this  be  cut  back  ? 

Secretary  Fle3»iming.  I am  sure  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  guess  it  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction, 
if  I know  some  of  them  as  well  as  I think  I do. 
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Secretary  Fleimming.  I am  sure  they  did  not  recommend  any  cut. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  I think  you  have  an  excellent  committee.  I know 
from  personal  experience  several  of  them  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  and  visited  these  schools,  and  I think  they 
are  honest  and  sincere  and  dedicated  people.  They  tell  me  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  programs,  as  far  as  research  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  say  this  on 
these  advisory  councils.  When  we  launched  this  tsudy,  I invited 
two  members  of  each  council  to  meet  with  me  and  we  told  them  what 
we  had  in  mind,  why  we  were  going  to  do  it,  and  the  kind  of  things 
we  were  going  to  cover.  Then  we  told  them  when  we  got  to  the  place 
wliere  we  had  a draft  document  or  draft  documents,  we  would  like 
to  have  them  meet  with  us  and  give  us  their  reactions  to  the  studies. 

They  were  back  about  a week  ago,  the  same  group,  and  they  have 
commented  on  the  draft  documents.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a process  of  making  it  possible  for  the  council  to 
play  a larger  part  in  making  recommendations  on  fiscal  or  budgetary 
matters,  which  is  one  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Bayne- Jones 
report.  In  this  case  we  brought  representatives  of  all  of  the  councils 
together.  At  the  February  meetings,  we  are  trying  to  establish  a 
regular  procedure  so  that  at  about  this  time  of  the  year  each  council 
will  be  given  a chance  to  react  to  our  preliminary  thinking  for  the 
budget  for  the  following  year,  because  I think  we  can  get  a lot  of  good 
advice  on  the  fiscal  and  the  budgetary  aspects  of  this  from  the  type 
of  person  serving  on  these  councils. 

This  is  a recommendation  of  the  Bayne- Jones  group  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  recommended  to  me  that  I approve,  and  I have  ap- 
proved it.  I think  we  will  be  hearing  more  from  them  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  the  advisory  councils  of  heart,  cancer, 
mental  health,  arthritis,  allergy,  et  cetera,  would  agree  to  the  figure 
of  $294  million  for  the  NIH,  you  presented  to  us  today,  being  suffi- 
cient for  research  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  understand  why  we  have  presented  it 
at  this  particular  point  and  they  understand  that  it  is  subject  to 
revision.  I am  perfectly  frank  in  answering  your  question.  I am 
sure  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  $294  million  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree.  I think  that  is  a correct  statement. 

Mr.  Richardson.  May  I make  one  comment  that  I think  has  some 
bearing.  One  of  the  advantages  of  bringing  these  people  together 
in  the  long  run  is  that  they  will  tend  increasingly  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  resources  available  and  particularly  manpower  re- 
sources from  a perspective  broader  than  their  own  particular  interest. 
They  tend  in  making  projections  about  what  can  be  done  somewhat 
to  assume  that  each  of  them  can  draw  on  the  manpower  that  the 
others  are  also  counting  on  drawing  on.  In  fact,  the  total  supply 
may  be  less  than  the  supply  that  would  be  needed  if  you  added  up 
their  individual  ideas  about  what  there  should  be.  One  of  the  things 
these  meetings  may  help  to  accomplish  in  the  long  run  is  to  get  them 
to  look  at  that  problem  as  a whole. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I agree  with  that. 
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STrDT  OF  BAYNE-JOXES  COM]VIITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  the  Bayne- Jones  committee  has  reported  and 
the  report  has  been  out  8 or  9 months,  and  yon  now  have  people 
making  a study  of  that  report.  Do  you  have  any  intention  when 
this  other  committee  reports  of  asking  for  another  committee  to  re- 
view its  findings? 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  I do  not 
know  which  committee  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  one  we  just  talked  about. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Headed  by  Frank  Bain  ? 

Mr.  Fogarta^.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  committee  is  dealing  solely  with  the 
manpower  aspects  of  the  problem.  I think  those  who  participated 
in  the  Bayne- J ones  report  would  agree  on  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
gone  into  that  problem  to  the  extent  that  the  Bain  committee  is 
going  into  it. 

Frankly,  I accepted  enthusiastically  the  recommendations  that  Dr. 
Burney  made  along  that  line  because  I think  a definitive  study  of 
that  kind  will  help  us  move  forward. 

In  response  to  the  latter  part  of  your  question,  I can  assure  you 
that  I will  handle  their  report  in  just  the  way  we  are  handling  the 
Bayne- Jones  report.  We  will  take  their  recommendations,  we  will 
study  them,  we  will  either  accept  or  modify  or  reject  and  give  our 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  what  I thought  was  going  to  happen  soon 
after  the  Bayne- Jones  report  was  issued. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  going  to  happen  as  far  as  the  Bayne- 
Jones  report  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  8 or  9 months  old. 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  first  chance  I had  to  do  anything  with 
it  was  August  1 and  it  was  called  to  my  attention  within  the  first 
week  I was  on  the  job.  I indicated  my  interest  at  that  time  in  get- 
ting definite  reactions  to  these  recommendations  which  we  could 
make  public.  It  was  out  of  that  that  there  grew  the  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Burney  and  Dr.  Shannon  that  we  dig  into  it  on  an 
internal  basis  and  decide  what  we  should  do  with  the  recommenda- 
tion. I can  assure  you  that  this  report  will  not  gather  dust  on 
any  shelf;  we  will  work  on  it. 

amount  of  I9  60  BUDGET  AT  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  DEAT^LOPjVIENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  considerable  change  from  your  preliminary 
agency  request  to  the  Department  and  the  final  budget  allowances. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  table,  to  which  I refen’ed  earlier, 
into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Comparison  of  operating  agency  requests,  Department  requests,  and  President's  budget  estimate,  fiscal  year  1960 
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FOOD  ADDinVF  BIIJL 

Mr.  Fogartt.  As  I understand  it.  vou  are  ^oin^  to  allocate  S95A000 
for  1960.  for  work  imder  tlie  food  additive  bill  wbicli  passed  last  year. 

Secretary  Flem^hxg.  That  is  correct. 

BEQUEST  OF  BUBEAIT  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogartt.  MTiat  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  the  food  additives  I could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mill  you  supply  that  for  the  record  and  the  number 
of  positions  and  what  those  positions  would  be  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  original  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  food  additives  for  1960 
provides  for  an  increase  of  60  positions  and  8469,400.  The  President's  budget 
provides  for  an  increase  of  60  positions  and  8480,800,  an  increase  of  811,400  over 
the  original  request. 

The  additional  60  positions  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  requested 
are  as  follows : 

Scientific  personnei,  21. — This  category  includes  chemists,  bacteriologists,  and 
other  scientific  personnel  who  will  conduct  the  necessary  laboratory  analyses  on 
proposed  food  additives  and  for  the  establishment  of  tolerances.  A total  of 
10  scientific  persormel  will  be  assigned  to  food  additives  work  in  the  filed. 

Inspectionul  personnel,  17. — One  additional  inspector  position  for  each  of  the 
17  district  offices  is  requested  in  1960  to  provide  increased  inspection  coverage 
to  see  that  the  tolerances,  once  established,  are  being  adhered  to  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed  in  the  published  order  for  given  food  addi- 
tives. They  will  also  work  to  assure  that  additives  which  have  not  been  ap- 
proved are  not  used  in  foods. 

Clerical  and  s-upporting  personnel,  16. — A total  of  16  secretarial,  clerical,  file 
clerks,  procurement  and  other  types  of  administrative  j)ersonnel  are  required 
to  furnish  the  necessary  supporting  services  for  the  scientific  and  professional 
positions  requested  in  1960. 

Scientific  supporting  personnel,  2. — Two  lab-aid  i>ositions  are  requested  to 
furnish  laboratory  assistance  to  the  scientific  personnel  identified  above. 

Supervisory  and  technical  personnel.  4- — These  i)Ositions  are  requested  to  work 
on  the  increased  enforcement  workload  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  new 
law,  including  the  issuance  of  regulations  and  procedures,  the  furnishing  of 
information  to  the  general  public  and  the  regulated  industries,  and  other  work 
related  to  the  general  enforcement  aspects  of  the  food  additives  amendment. 

SLPPLEWEXTAL  REQETST  FOR  FOOD  ADDFm*ES  PROGRAIM 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  have  a supplemental  pending  for  the  food 
additives  work  in  1959  ? 

Secretary  FLE3i:\nxG.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  it  here  before  me,  now.  The  request  is  for 
$1,150,000,  which  includes  8378.000  for  the  food  additives  work  and 
$772,000  for  increased  pay  costs. 

Secretary  Flem^fixg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  are  only  asking  for  $378,000.  T\Tiat  did  you  ask 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I will  supply  it. 

^ Mr.  Fogartt.  Supply  it  and  give  a breakdown  of  the  number  of  po- 
sitions and  what  they  were  for. 

Mr.  EYlly.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  1050  food  additives  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  for  $452,000 
and  05  positions.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowance  provided  $378,000  and  61 
positions,  a reduction  of  4 positions  and  $74,000  from  the  original  request.  This 
reduction  reflects  the  costs  associated  with  the  four  positions  that  were  deleted, 
plus  an  overall  adjustment  of  from  25  percent  to  47  percent  in  the  lapse  rate  on 
the  remaining  positions. 

A breakdown  of  the  61  positions  and  what  they  were  requested  for  is  as  follows : 

Scientific  personnel,  25. — A total  of  25  scientific  personnel — chemists,  pharma- 
cologists, biologists,  etc. — are  requested  for  assignment  to  the  departmental  staff. 
These  personnel  will  conduct  the  necessary  scientific  appraisal  and  evaluation  of 
additives  to  determine  their  safety  and  to  establish  tolerances.  This  will  involve 
the  evaluation  of  formal  petitions  and  the  reevaluation  of  previous  actions  taken 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  They  will  also  collaborate  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  issuance  of  regulations  and  will  work  on  the  development  of  analytical 
methods  and  techniques. 

Scientific  supporting  personnel,  8. — These  positions  are  requested  to  provide 
the  necessary  supporting  services  for  the  scientific  personnel  identified  above. 
The  positions  requested  are  laboratory  aids,  animal  caretakers,  laboratory  dish- 
washers, etc. 

Supervisory  and  technical  personnel,  3. — These  personnel  will  serve  as  the 
“clearinghouse”  for  the  coordination  of  all  apsects  of  the  program,  including  the 
establishment  of  basic  policy,  issuance  of  regulations,  collection  of  records  and 
data,  development  of  the  necessary  scientific  research  including  methods  re- 
search, processing  informal  inquiries  and  requests  for  information,  etc. 

Clerical  personnel,  9. — This  category  includes  the  secretarial  staff  needed  ta 
support  the  scientific  and  professional  positions  discussed  above.  A total  of  five 
are  provided  for  this  purpose.  Also  included  are  four  clerical  and  procedural 
positions. 

Inspectional  personnel,  16. — One  additional  inspector  position  is  requested  for 
each  of  the  16  district  oflBces  to  work  on  a special  program  of  data  collection 
concerning  food  additives,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  food  additives  are  being 
used,  the  products  and  users  involved,  the  history  of  their  use,  etc.  These  posi- 
tions are  needed  to  undertake  initial  enforcement  action  to  see  that  unapproved 
additives  are  not  used. 

In  addition  to  the  food  additives  supplemental  requested  in  1959,  a supple- 
mental to  finance  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958 
was  also  requested.  The  amount  contained  in  the  original  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  this  purpose  was  $797,000.  This  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
$772,000  as  a result  of  savings  realized  through  administrative  action  of  the 
agency. 

Supplemental  Request  for  Defense  Education  Activities 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  Office  of  Education  you  are  reauestin^  $75,- 
300,000  for  1959  for  defense  education  activities,  of  which  $25  million 
will  he  for  capital  contributions  to  the  student  loan  fund,  for  which 
applications  have  been  filed  on  or  before  January  6,  1959.  Someone 
told  me  the  other  day  that  they  had  applications  for  much  more  than 
$25  million  on  hand. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  I indicated  that  earlier  in  my 
statement. 

student  loan  fund  capital  contributions 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  says  “for  which  applications  have  been 
filed  on  or  before  January  6.”  This  would  indicate  the  amount  re- 
quested would  take  care  of  all  applications,  as  I read  it,  but  your 
statement  did  not  say  that. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  The  applications  total  around 
$60  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Existing  applications  are  $60  million  ? 
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Secrerarr  FLZAonzs'G.  Yes.  The  applications  filed  hj  that  deadline 
date  total  around  S60  million.  As  I indicated  to  Totu  of  course,  we  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  applications  will  be  made  for  the  funds  bv 
students, 

^Ir.  F OGAETT.  It  has  been  my  understanding  that  many  of  these  stU' 
dents  had  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  these  loans  by  the  second 
semester. 

I understand  they  are  going  to  start  hearings  next  week. 

Secretary  FnnMi'JXS'G.  That  is  right.  If  Congress  should  complete 
action  on  it  by  the  1st  of  April,  which  is  a little  optimistic,  but  assum- 
ing that,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  those  funds  to  be  used  for  tine 
second  semester.  As  you  probably  recognize,  some  of  the  need  for  the 
loans  becomes  apparent,  or  I will  say  the  need  for  loans  becomes  more 
acute,  as  you  get  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year  and  people  begin  to 
run  out  of  cash. 

hir.  F ciGAETT.  That  is  why  I am  surprised  you  are  only  asking  for 
825  million  when  you  have  860  million  in  applications. 

Secretary  F npx^nx'G.  TVe  may  be  wrong  on  it.  but  just  'drawing  on 
my  own  experience,  up  to  the  present  rime  there  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive use  of  loan  funds  on  the  part  of  students.  All  we  have  here 
reallv  is  the  estimate  of  the  college  as  to  what  thev  think  students  mav 
do  with  it  bv  rhe  end  of  the  second  semester.  Mv  own  feeling  is  thev 

» W Wr  V 

will  not  use  it  to  the  extent  of  86^1  million. 

^Ir.  F c*GAP.TT.  If  it  is  45.  you  are  only  asking  for  about  half  of  what 
you  should  ask. 

Secretary  FLmjnrrxG.  It  is  our  best  judgment  that  we  have  asked 
for  enough  to  rake  care  of  the  second  semester.  TT e may  be  wrong.  I 
cannot  be  dogmatic  about  it.  I think  that  experience  will  prove  we 
have  asked  for  enough  because  I think  it  is  going  to  take  a full  academic 
year  for  this  loan  program  to  really  get  underway. 

!Mr.  Fc*gaety.  You  know  more  about  education  than  I do.  I hope 
you  are  right,  but  from  the  letters  I have,  esj>ecially  on  these  student 
loan  funds 

Secretarv  FmAnuixG.  These  letters  vou  are  getting  now  I believe 
are  inspired  primarily  because  of  the  distribution  of  the  86  million 
made  available  by  Congi'ess  at  the  end  of  this  session.  Colleges  are 
very  disaxjpointed  about  that  because  all  we  have  been  able  to  do  there 
is  give  them  about  a tenth  of  what  they  requested.  If  this  825  million 
goes  thi’ough.  then  we  will  be  able  to  multiply  what  they  got  initially 
by  four,  and  I am  sure  they  are  going  to  be  a lot  happier  about  it. 
But  I thirik  a lot  of  the  initial  correspondence  grows  out  of  the  failure 
on  their  part  to  realize  we  had  only  86  million  to  distribute  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  You  say  they  will  be  a lot  happier.  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  satisfied  \ 

Secretary  Fm^orixG.  I do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  \ 

SecretaiA-  Flem^its’g.  I do.  I think  if  we  get  the  825  million  and 
distribute  that,  this  will  take  care  of  their  request  for  loans  from  stu- 
dents for  the  second  semester. 

!Mr.  Fogaett.  I understand  you  ran  out  of  money  before  some 
schools  were  able  to  apply. 

Secretary  Fi_oim:ixg.  Xo:  all  schools  were  given  an  opportimity  to 
file  an  application  for  whatever  amount  they  felt  they  needed  by 
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Jamiarv  G.  Maybe  some  did  not  meet  the  deadline.  For  some  reason 
or  otliei’,  tliey  may  not  have  submitted  their  applications,  but  every 
institution  was  ^iven  the  opportunity  of  filing.  About  1,200  filed  ap- 
plications, which  is  a pretty  good  number. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  AVhen  anybody  writes  in  to  me,  I will  tell  them 
we  talked  to  you  and  you  say  if  Congress  appropriates  this  $25  mil- 
lion, it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  applications  for  loans. 

Secretary  F lemming.  F or  the  second  semester.  I am  willing  to  be 
quoted.  I mean  the  second  semester  of  this  academic  year. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  about  the  next  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  will  carry  us  over  into  1960,  and  that 
depends  on  what  we  get  for  1960. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  19  60 

ISIr.  Fogarty.  This  will  make  a total  of  $31  million  you  will  have 
for  1959.  What  are  you  asking  for  1960  ? 

Secretary  F lemming.  The  same  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  same  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  But  the  President’s  budget  message  said 
this  amount  was  submitted  pending  further  experience  with  the 
program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  this  budget  going  to  stay  balanced?  You 
keep  referring  to  statements  in  the  President’s  message  that  these 
figures  are  only  firm  pending  further  investigation  or  experience. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  language  was  put  in  very  consciously 
and  very  deliberately  and  grew  out  of  an  understanding  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  experience  with 
some  of  these  programs  to  put  in  what  we  would  regard  as  a firm 
estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  authorized? 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  fiscal  1959  it  would  be  $47,500,000;  for  fiscal  1960 
it  would  be  $75  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  less  than  half  what  is  authorized 
in  1960. 

Secretary  Flemming.  At  this  point  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  the  demand  is  there  for  the  full  amount  and  you 
come  back  with  a request  for  that  amount,  as  you  indicate  you  would, 
just  this  one  item  would  use  up  half  the  amount  by  which  the  budget 
is  in  balance. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  issue 
has  come  up  I would  like  to  give  you  a little  of  my  own  approach  to 
it,  growing  out  of  my  own  experience. 

USE  OF  loan  funds  BY  STUDENTS 

And  you  know,  when  it  was  suggested  a loan  provision  be  substi- 
tuted for  a scholarship  provision,  there  were  those  who  said  in  the 
past  loan  funds  have  not  been  used  very  extensively.  That  was  cer- 
tainly true. 

Take  my  own  institution.  We  had  loan  funds  every  year  that  were 
not  utilized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  on  the  floor  the  day  that  amendment  was  offered. 
I think  it  was  offered  by  Mr*  Judd. 
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Secretary  Fle3i:mixg.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I did  not  think  he  used  that  argument. 

Secret aiy  Fleaimixg.  I am  sure  he  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  It  seemed  to  me  he  used  the  argument  that  scholar- 
ships would  be  giyen  to  one  person  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  across 
the  street  the  other  would  not  get  it,  and  it  might  be  unfair.  That 
is  as  I remember  it. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I am  sure  that  is  the  type  of  argument  he 
adyanced,  but  throughout  the  educational  world  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  skepticism  about  whether  or  not  loan  funds  would  be  used 
because  of  our  past  experience. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I heard  that,  too,  but  the  experience  since  the  act 
was  passed  has  eliminated  that  fear,  I thought. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  haye  no  experience  on  it  yet  from  students. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I am  hearing  from  a great  many  students  who  claim 
their  school  does  not  haye  funds. 

Mr.  Laird.  These  letters  are  on  the  basis  of  the  $6  million 
appropriation. 

Secretary  FLEAiAirxG.  Your  letters  are  based  on  the  fact  that  all  we 
had  to  distribute  was  S6  million.  I do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  a 
prophet  on  this,  but  if  we  can  distribute  another  S25  million,  I do 
not  think  you  will  get  that  type  letter  because  there  will  be  fimds 
there  than  can  be  used  by  the  students. 

Really,  if  I were  putting  myself  back  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  as  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  I would,  not  quite  know  how  to  estimate  what  the 
students  would  do  with  this  fimd.  I noticed,  for  example,  that  Ohio 
Wesleyan  got  $4,200,  or  something  like  that,  out  of  this  initial  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  We  will  recess  imtil  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock. 

% 


TmsDAT,  Februart  24,  1959. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

RESEARCH  IX  PETEL  TESTIXG 

Mr.  Secretary,  I notice  in  this  morning's  paper  that  Representatiye 
August  E.  Johansen,  of  Michigan,  introduced  a bill  yesterday  to 
cancel  forthwith  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  contract  for  testing  a 
half  million  high  school  pupils.  The  Office  of  Education  announced 
last  week  that  it  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Uniyersity  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  American  Institute  for  Research  to  conduct  the  tests  to 
help  identify  and  deyelop  student  talents.  Mr.  Johansen  charged  that 
this  circumyents  the  intent  of  Congress  in  proyiding  for  State-oper- 
ated pupil  testing  programs. 

Wliat  do  you  haye  to  say  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemaoxg.  As  far  as  the  details  of  that  project  are  con- 
cerned, I would  haye  to  supply  those  for  the  record,  but  I know  in  a 
general  way  what  the  Congressman  referred  to  in  his  statement. 

This  particular  project  is  a part  of  the  cooperatiye  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Education.  As  you  know,  they  haye  been  re- 
ceiying  funds  in  recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  coopera- 
tiye research  programs  with  educational  institutions. 
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If  my  recollection  is  correct,  this  is  a grant  made  to  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  for  a research  project  in  this  particular  area.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  designed  to  circumvent  any  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  because,  as  you  know,  the  work  called  for  by  that 
act  is  a Federal-State  program  and  will  be  handled  as  a Federal- 
State  program. 

Under  this  cooperative  research  program,  of  course,  the  Office  is 
free  to  make  grants  to  educational  institutions  or  other  groups  that 
in  its  judgment  are  equipped  to  carry  on  effective  research  work. 
This  is  done  on  the  basis  of  advice  or  recommendations  made  to  the 
Office  by  an  advisory  council  that  has  been  set  up  for  that  purpose, 
an  advisory  council  that  functions  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the 
councils  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I will  be  glad  to  supply  for  the  record  a more  detailed  statement 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  project  and,  of  course,  when  Commis- 
sioner Derthick  is  here,  he  can  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  want  Commissioner  Derthick  to  speak  to  this 
point,  we  will  let  him  do  it.  I raise  the  question  because  I saw  it  in 
the  paper  and  we  may  be  asked  questions  about  this  when  we  get  the 
bill  to  the  floor.  I do  not  care  whether  you  supply  the  facts  for  the 
record  or  wait  for  Dr.  Derthick  to  supply  the  information. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Suppose  I request  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  supply  you  with  a statement  for  the  record  and  he  will  be 
prepared  to  answer  further  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Very  well. 

(Further  testimony  on  this  matter  may  be  found  beginning  on 
p.  311.) 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  we  adjourned  last  Friday  we  were  discussing 
the  appropriation  request  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  loan  fund.  I was  questioning  the 
adequacy  of  the  loan  fund.  I think  I asked  you  as  an  educator  and 
as  Secretary  if  you  thought  the  schools  could  use  more  or  not.  You 
said  you  really  did  not  know  because  of  inexperience  with  the  law. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  My  position  on  that  is  that 
we  now  have  what  the  colleges  and  universities  think  they  could  use. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  had  any 
opportunity  to  test  out  their  judgment  with  the  students.  It  will  be 
about  April  or  May  before  we  really  have  some  experience  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  requests  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  high  or  low  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  you  find  them  low.  WTiat  do  you  intend 

doing  about  it  in  April  or  May? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  would  make  a recommendation  to  the 
President  through  the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  submission  of  a supple- 
mental request.  As  I pointed  out,  the  President  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage said  that  he  was  making  a submission  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  pending  further  experience  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  that  be  a submission  in  the  form  of  a 1959 

supplemental  or  in  the  1960  budget?  ^ i 4. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I assume  by  that  time  we  would  have  to 
submit  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  1960  budget.  Overall,  as  I I’ecall 
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it,  we  are  asking  for  $150  million  for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  authorization  ceiling  for  the  entire  act  is  $222  million. 

In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for  about  $72  million  under  the 
authorized  ceiling.  But  that  is  what  the  President  definitely  had 
in  mind  in  including  that  language  in  the  budget  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might,  I would  like  to  read  this  sentence 
from  the  message: 

The  budget  includes  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1959  of  $75  million 
to  augment  the  $40  million  already  available  in  fiscal  1959  for  the  defense 
education  program  and  provides  $150  million  in  new  obligational  authority 
for  fiscal  1960  pending  further  experience  with  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  that  $75,300,000,  $25  million  would  be  for  capital 
contributions  to  the  student  loan  funds  for  which  applications  have 
been  filed  on  or  before  January  6,  1959. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  do  not  know  how  firm  those  applica- 
tions are. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Frankly,  we  do  not.  I am 
sure  most  educational  administrators  would  say  they  themselves  do 
not  know  how  firm  they  are  because  because  they  do  not  know  just 
what  the  student  reaction  is  going  to  be  to  this  program. 

REQUEST  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  FOR  SUPPLEIMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  you  $75,300,000. 
What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Is  this  on  the  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  W^e  asked  for  $105,300,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  they  cut  you  $30  million.  Out  of  that  $105,300,000 
how  much  did  you  ask  for  these  student  loan  funds?' 

Secretary  Flemming.  W^e  asked  for  an  additional  $41,500,000, 
which  would  have  given  us  the  total  of  $47,500,000  which  was  the 
authorized  ceiling  for  1959. 

(Note:  The  table  appearing  on  p.  47  indicates  that  the  amount  actually  re- 
quested for  the  student  loan  program  was  $34  million  rather  than  $41,500,(K)0  as 
indicated  by  the  witness,  but  that  $41,500,000  had  been  requested  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  OflQce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYhat  led  you  at  that  time  to  ask  for  the  $41  million 
instead  of  the  $21  million  now  you  are  justifying? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  felt  that  it  represented  good  policy  for 
us  to  ask  for  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  what  basis  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  On  the  basis  that  if  there  were  sufficient  de- 
mand to  justify  using  it,  we  would  have  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  now  you  think  $25  million  is  enough  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  My  position  is  that  I really  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  too  much  or  too  little  because  up  to  the  present  time  we 
just  do  not  have  any  experience  by  which  to  judge  the  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  have  had  some  pretty  good  information  in 
order  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  ask  for  $41  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  frank  to  say  we  asked  for  the  authorized 
ceiling. 
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Mv.  y '(XiAKTY.  You  do  not  do  that  in  all  cases.  Just  because  it  was 
authorized  you  Avould  not  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  it  unless 
you  luid  experience  or  facts  or  something  else  to  back  it  up. 

Secretary  Flemming.  When  we  asked  for  the  full  authorization, 
tlie  Budget  Bureau  in  effect  said  to  us,  “What  evidence  do  you  have 
indicating  that  you  would  spend  up  to  the  authorized  ceiling?”  We 
had  to  admit  that  we  did  not  have  any  experience  which  would 
justify  the  full  authorization. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  What  was  the  reason  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
$16  million  on  this  particular  item? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  I am  afraid  you  would  have  to  ask 
them  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  they  generally  tell  your  people  why  they  make 
reductions  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think,  as  the  Secretary  stated,  they  had  a reservation, 
because  of  past  experience  with  loan  funds,  that  this  great  a utiliza- 
tion would  be  made  of  them,  and,  therefore,  they  held  it  to  a lower 
figure.  The  original  request  of  the  Administration  back  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session  included  only  $15  million  for  loan  funds. 
Because  of  the  evident  interest  of  colleges  and  universities,  they  agreed 
to  double  the  amount  for  purposes  of  submitting  a supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  bring  it  up  to  $30  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  experience  did  they  have  to  go  on  to  cut  your 
request  from  $41  million  to  $25  million  ? 

Secretary  F lemming.  They  did  not  have  any  more  experience  than 
we  had.  It  was  just  simply  the  application,  as  I see  it,  of  subjective 
judgment  on  their  part;  just  as  the  submission  of  the  $41.5  million 
was  subjective  judgment  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  these  students  whose 
applications  have  been  approved  and  there  are  no  funds  ? What  are 
we  going  to  tell  those  students  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  assumption  back  of  that  question  is 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  funds  available  to  take  care  of  their 
application.  I very  frankly  think  that  if  this  amount  is  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  remainder  of  this  academic  year,  in  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  enough  available.  That  is  subjective  judgment, 
too.  I could  be  completely  wrong  on  that  either  way,  but  I am  draw- 
ing to  some  extent  on  my  experience. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  admitting  to  a $16  million  mistake  in  judg- 
ment then  in  a few  weeks.  I did  not  think  you  would  ever  admit  to 
that. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Let  me  say  this.  I do  not  think  that,  in  terms 
of  hard  evidence,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  any  more  to  back  up 
their  $25  mdllion  than  I had  to  back  up  the  $41.5  million. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  in  your  corner  on  this. 

Secretary  F lemming.  I appreciate  that. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  not  for  the  25. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  that.  I think  we  both  have  to 
admit  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  picture  which  would  give  either  of 
us  much  of  a handle  to  take  hold  of. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  glad  you  asked  for  the  $41  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  our  decision  to  ask  for  the  full 
authorization. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  That  $16  million-plus  leaves  about  $13  million  or  $14 
million  they  cut  out.  What  else  did  they  cut  from  your  request  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Kelly  says  he  does  not  have  the  break- 
down on  the  other  items,  that  he  would  have  to  supply  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  biggest  single  decrease  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction; 
acquisition  of  equipment;  grants  to  States,  and  a further  reduction 
occurred  in  guidance  counseling  and  testing  in  grants  to  States,  but  I 
would  have  to  supply  specific  figures  as  to  our  requests  versus  the 
actual  figures  allowed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  supply  for  the  record  the  reasons  why  you  asked 
for  that  amount  of  money  and,  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave  you 
any  reasons  for  cutting  that  amount,  supply  that,  too,  please. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  following  was  supplied :) 


Defense  educational  activities,  1969,  Office  of  Education 


OflBce  of 
Education 
original 
proposal 

Secretary’s 
tentative 
approval 
(Oct.  8) 

Revised  de- 
partmental 
proposals  to 
Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

Bureau 
of  the 
Budget 
allowance 

1.  student  loans: 

(o)  Contributions  to  loan  funds  — 

$41,  500, 000 

$9,  000,  000 

$34,  000, 000 

$24, 000,  000 

(&)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

2,  000,  000 

500, 000 

1, 000,  000 

1, 000, 000 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign-language 
instruction: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling: 

(1)  Grants  to  States . _ - 

44,  880,  000 

44,  880, 000 

36,  080, 000 

32, 560, 000 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit,  private 
schools - - - - -- 

6, 120,  000 

6, 120, 000 

4,  920,  000 

4, 440, 000 

(&)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and 
administration...  . ..... 

3,  650,  000 

4,  000,  000 

3,  650,  000 

4,  500,  000 

3,  650,  000 

4,  500, 000 

3.  National  defense  fellowships  

4, 500, 000 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(a)  Grants  to  States...  . ..  . 

9,  600,  000 

9,  600,  000 

9,  600,  000 

2,  000,  000 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel... 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

1, 000, 000 

5.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and 
languages: 

(a)  Training  centers. . . ....... 

475,  000 

1,  800,  000 

1,  800,  000 

625, 000 

{b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers  . . 

925,  000 

900,  000 

900,  000 

1, 100,  000 

(c)  Research ....  .... 

4,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 

2,  475,  000 
1,  000,  000 

6.  Educational  media  research . . 

1,  000,  000 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs. 

11,  250,  000 

6,  250,  000 

1,  250,  000 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

600, 000 

600,  000 

600,  000 

600,  000 

Total 

128,  000,  000 

94,  800,  000 

105,  300,  000 

75,  300,  000 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  SALARIES  AND 

EXPENSES,  19  5 9 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  the  item  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  you  have  a supplemental  request  of  $1,067,000,  which 
includes  $550,000  for  personnel  and  related  administratii’e  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  How  much  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  in  that 
instance  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  requested  $841,000  and  they  granted 
$550,000. 

38054 — 59‘ 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  F or  j ust  salaries  and  expenses.  How  many  positions  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  requested  143  positions  which  would  cost 
$841,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  allow  you  how  many  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  figure  here  in  this  table  says  28,  but  Mr. 
Kelly  thinks  there  is  something  wrong  with  that.  I do,  too,  because 
certainly  28  positions  would  not  cost  us  that  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I believe  the  figure  is  128.  They  cut  you  15  posi- 
tions? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  $290,000.  What  was  that  cut  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  was  primarily  a question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
could  operate  in  anticipation  of  a supplemental  and  employ  any  of 
the  people  over  and  above  the  $750,000  which  the  Congress  authorized 
this  year.  When  we  asked  for  the  $841,000,  we  suggested  that  we 
would  like  to  spend  some  of  the  funds  which  Congress  made  available 
for  cooperative  research  this  year  and  then  request  their  replenishment 
at  the  time  we  came  up  for  a supplemental.  In  this  way  these  people 
could  be  employed  earlier. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  Budget  Bureau  that  this  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  antideficiency  statute  and,  therefore,  that  we  should 
delay  employment  until  funds  became  available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  balance  of  $517,000  is  to  cover  cost  of  the  pay 
increase,  as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

supplemental  funds  for  food  and  drug  administration,  1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $1,150,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This  includes  $378,000 
for  activities  made  necessary  by  the  new  law  we  passed  in  September, 
which  amends  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  foods 
of  additives  which  have  not  been  adequately  tested  to  establish  safety. 
The  remainder  is  for  increased  pay  costs. 

Is  that  $378,000  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  June  30? 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  our  judgment  it  is. 

REQUEST  TO  BUREAUT  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  asked  initially  for  $452,000.  After  dis- 
cussion with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  did  revise  it  to  $378,000, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  has  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  this  instance  we  are  actually  operating  on  a defi- 
ciency basis.  The  Congress  enacted  this  chemical  additives  law, 
which  imposed  mandatory  responsibilities,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  employing  these  61  people  to  carry  out  that  law.  Some 
of  these  have  been  employed;  others  are  in  the  process  of  being 
employed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  funds  by  Congress.  This 
was  done  on  the  basis  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  man- 
datory responsibilities  imposed  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  reduction  you  voluntarily  made  from.  $452,000 
down  to  $378,000  covered  four  positions.  Wliat  else  ? 
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Mr.  KjELLY.  It  represented  primarily  a delay  in  employment  of  the 
people  for  the  program  which  we  knew  about  at  the  time  we  sub- 
mitted the  final  request  in  December. 

COST  OF  FOOD  ADDITIVES  PROGRAM  IN  I9  60 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  this  bill  going  to  cost  to  operate  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  food  additives? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  KjELLY.  It  is  about  60  additional  positions  in  1960  above  the  61 
requested. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  a statement  in  the  record  summarizing  the  1960 
estimate. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


Food  additives  summary 


Positions 

Amount 

1959  snpplfim  fin  tal  fistlmatft  _ . .... 

61 

$378, 000 
74,800 

TjP.s<?  rinnrpnnrring  itp.Tn.<?  nf  p.qnipTTiPTlt . 

1960  base 

61 

303,200 

1960  increases: 

Mandatory  increases: 

Annualization  of  1959  positions 

61 

61 

167, 500 
3, 000 

Extra  day’s  pay  in  1960 

Total 

170,  500 
480, 800 

Program  in PTP.asps  .. 

60 

Total  1960  increases 

60 

651, 300 

Total  1969  p„<?timatp  . 

121 

1 954,  500 

1 Includes  1960  nonrecurring  costs  of  $145,500. 


The  total  amount  requested  for  the  food  additives  amendment  in  1960  is 
$954,500  to  finance  a total  staif  of  121  positions.  Of  this  amount,  $480,800  repre- 
sents the  increase  related  to  the  60  additional  positions  requested  in  1960. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES,  GENERAL,  19  59 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  you  are  asking  for 
$800,000  additional  for  “Assistance  to  States,  general,”  which  includes 
$500,000  to  provide  funds  for  the  first  year  of  a 2-year  grant  program 
to  alleviate  financial  deficits  resulting  from  operating  costs  which  ex- 
ceed tuition  payments  in  schools  of  public  health.  That  was  because 
of  the  enactment  of  this  new  law  on  assistance  to  public  health  schools  ? 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  balance  is  to  cover  the  Pay  Act  increase? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

REQUEST  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYhat  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  same  amount. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  $500,000  ? 

Secretary  Flemmin(l  Yes.  They  granted  our  request.  We  have  in 
the  1960  budget  $1  million  for  that,  which  was  the  authorization. 
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BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

Fogarty.  In  the  Social  Security  Administration  you  have  a 
re(iuest  to  increase  the  1959  limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Ihireau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  from  $139  million  to 
$173  million.  This  includes  $11,200,000  to  cover  costs  of  pay  increases 
and  $23  million  for  increased  workloads. 

Will  that  $23  million  bring  us  current  as  far  as  handling  the  work- 
load caused  by  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  details  of  that 
are  concerned,  I would  like  Commissioner  Mitchell  to  respond  to  that, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  will  certainly  make  a substantial 
contribution  to  that  objective. 

REQUEST  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Secretary  Flemming.  $24,409,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  you  $1.3  million  and  a couple  hundred  posi- 
tions also  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  terms  of  positions,  the  request  was  2,764 
and  the  request  submitted  to  the  Congress  is  2,547. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  ask  why  tbey  were  cut  in  this  particular 
appropriation,  but  I will  ask  Mr.  Mitchell  the  details  on  that. 

NEW  BUILDING  IN  BALTIMORE 

You  also  are  requesting  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  this  new 
building  that  we  are  constructing  in  Baltimore.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  addition  is  $4.6  million.  Actually  it  is  an  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing limitation  of  $1,210,000.  That  is  all  caused  by  the  amendments  to 
the  act  since  1953  when  these  space  requirements  were  formulated  ? 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  primarily  related  to  the  disability  program.  We 
have  set  up  a payment  center  in  Baltimore  and  have  organized  the 
Division  for  Disability  Operations,  which  were  never  contemplated  at 
the  time  this  building  was  planned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  financed  from  a trust  fund  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

supplemental  funds  for  grants  to  states  for 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  195  9 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,”  the  sup-  . 
plemental  request  is  $168,400,000. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  figure  conforms  to  our  request. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  This  is  because  of  the  new  amendments  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  practically  a mandatory  item  and  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  about  it. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MATERNAL 

AND  CHILD  WELFARE,  19  5 9 

Now,  on  “Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare,”  you  are 
asking  for  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,500,000.  Congress 
raised  the  authorization  last  year  by  $5  million  in  each  category,  a total 
of  $15  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  made  possible  this  request,  but  this  supplemental 
request  is  for  a specific  and  special  purpose. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  I would  like  to  indi- 
cate just  what  we  have  in  mind  as  far  as  the  $1.5  million  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  is  a 2-year  availability  request.  As  you 
know,  there  are  several  institutions  which  are  conducting  congenital 
heart  surgery  with  the  support  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  funds  under 
grants  for  crippled  children.  These  funds  have  been  exhausted. 

The  institutions  as  a result  have  inadequate  funds  to  perform  surg- 
ery on  the  backlog  of  cases  of  children  suffering  from  congenital 
heart  defects  which  are  susceptible  of  correction  by  modern  surgical 
procedures.  In  this  situation  we  think  it  is  more  serious  than  some 
other  types  of  situations  that  are  involved  in  this  program.  The  early 
availability  of  governmental  funds  is  needed  because  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  aiding  children  with  known  congenital  heart 
defects  whose  only  salvation  is  the  early  application  of  modern  surg- 
ery. 

In  other  words,  I am  told  that,  to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  have 
these  funds  or  there  is  a delay  in  obtaining  these  funds,  it  is  clear 
that  some  children  will  die  who  otherwise  might  have  their  lives 
saved  as  a result  of  this  surgery. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  are  right.  I think  that  is  a fair  state- 
ment. I am  just  wondering  whether  you  are  asking  for  enough  or 
not.  I understand  they  are  very  expensive  operations. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  I understand,  for  example, 
that  at  times  there  will  be  as  many  as  16  professional  people  partici- 
pating in  a single  operation  in  the  operating  room. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  they  have  proved  successful  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  have  proved  successful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  just  recent  years  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  child  with  a congenital  heart  defect 
that  it  is  determined  an  operation  would  not  correct  ? What  happens 
to  that  child  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  frank  to  say  I would  have  to  check  on 
that.  Thinking  of  a situation  where  the  doctors  determine  that  the 
operation  will  not 


REQUEST  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 
Secretary  Flemming.  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $1.5  million  ? 
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Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  You  have  the  same  table  I 
liave  here,  which  shows  a million  dollars.  However,  between  the  time 
of  our  original  request  and  the  time  they  decided  on  the  amount  tn 
send  up,  it  was  agreed  to  make  this  a 2-year  availability  item.  Con- 
secpiently  on  that  basis  they  raised  it  to  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  were  asking  for  $1  million  for  a few  months  of 
1959? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  was  our  original  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  instead  of  allowing  $1  million  for  1959  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  got  very  generous  and  said,  we  will  give  you  $1.5  mil- 
lion but  stretch  it  over  a year  and  a half? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

TIMING  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Instead  of  1 million  for  3 or  4 months.  Why  should 
we  make  this  a year  and  one-half  program  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  considering  the  lateness  with  which  it  is  likely 
that  the  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  available,  it  is  highly 
problematical  that  the  funds  can  be  distributed  and  you  can  schedule 
the  operations  so  that  the  funds  will  be  obligated  before  June  30. 
This  will  make  the  funds  available  to  both  the  States  and  these  re- 
gional institutions  and  permit  them  to  schedule  the  work  in  the  best 
way  they  can  without  having  such  a deadline  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  the  committee  decides  to  allow  you  a million  for 
1959,  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  1960? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Under  the  President’s  budget  request,  it 
would  be  $500,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  appropriated? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  that  the  amount  requested  here  is  a 
good  figure  to  handle  this  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I determine 
as  we  get  into  next  year  that  it  is  not  adequate,  I would  be  the  first 
to  recommend  a supplemental  in  1960  to  cover  it.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  the  presentations  made  to  us,  I think  $1.5  million  will  do  this 
job  for  the  remainder  of  1959  and  for  1960.  I may  be  wrong.  If  I 
am,  I would  ask  for  a supplemental. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  this  is  as  important  as  I have  been  led  to  belie ve, 
I think  you  are  on  the  low  side. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  is  the  request  that  came  to  our  ofiice  from 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  which,  of  course,  has  the  operating  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  I have  confidence  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  Children’s  Bureau  operating  under  any  kind 
of  a ceiling  imposed  by  you  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Ko,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  we  were  running  out  of  funds  for  this  item,  I 
asked  them  to  make  a recommendation  to  me  which  would  enable  me 
to  in  turn  make  a recommendation  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  this  fiscal 
year.  I also  asked  them  to  make  a recommendation  that  would  avoid 
this  type  of  situation  in  1960. 

This  does  represent  the  Children’s  Bureau’s  best  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required.  The  only  thing  I hope 
is  that  we  can  get  speedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for  the 
remainder  of  1959. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMPT  ACTION  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  indicate  in  the  budget  request  that  we  have 
before  us  that  you  would  like  speedy  action  in  this  area  and  also  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  Defense  Education  Act. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  that  is  so,  why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  get  a sup- 
plemental request  before  Congress  ? Somebody  apparently  has  been 
dragging  their  feet. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  afraid  that  question  would  have  to  be 
directed  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I have  no 
knowledge  as  to  why  the  request  was  not  submitted  until  last  week. 

When  I was  told  about  this  particular  situation,  I immediately 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  shift  any  funds  from  another  purpose 
to  this  particular  purpose  on  an  emergency  basis.  I was  told  that 
that  was  not  possible.  I understand  that  it  was  not. 

I would  hope  that  some  time  there  could  be  an  arrangement  so  that 
provision  could  be  made,  within  reasonable  limitations,  for  emergency 
situations  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  the  Committee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plemental is  meeting  this  week  on  these  requests,  and  I hope  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  and  that  Congress  will  take  action  as  soon  as  possible 
so  you  will  know  where  you  stand  and  these  people  will  know  where 
they  stand.  I do  not  think  it  serves  anybody  or  helps  anybody  to 
delay  action. 

supplemental  funds  for  office  of  field  administration,  19  59 

For  the  Office  of  Field  Administration,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  ask- 
ing for  a supplemental  of  $199,000  of  direct  appropriations  and 
$161,000  more  to  be  transferred  from  the  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  of  which  $262,000  will  go  for  pay  increases  and 
$98,000  for  regional  office  employees  needed  to  perform  personnel 
payroll  and  voucher  service  for  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  as  a result  of  the  added  workload.  These  new  em- 
ployees are  all  going  to  be  in  the  regional  offices? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  request  relates  to  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  and  the  resulting  management  services  workload 
imposed  on  the  regional  offices.  This  appropriation  is  also  appor- 
tioned on  a deficiency  basis. 

supplemental  funds  for  general  counsel,  1959 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  General  Counsel  are 
going  up,  too.  That  is  because  of  the  amendments  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Both  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments  and  the  food 
additive  amendments  have  imposed  this  additional  legal  workload. 

supplemental  funds  for  white  house  council  on  aging,  19  59 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  White  House  Council  on  Aging  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $846,000,  of  which  $810,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
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States  and  shall  remain  available  until  January  31,  1961.  The  Con- 
ference is  to  take  place  in  January. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes,  the  law  says  the  Conference  is  to  be  held 
in  January,  1961. 

Mr.  hoGARTT.  This  $800,000-plus  provides  the  maximum  amount 
to  each  State  under  the  law,  $15,000  to  each  State? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

i\Ir.  Fogarty.  The  remaining  is  for  personnel  to  help  in  preparing 
for  this  Conference  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  is  work  toward  this  Conference 
proceeding  ? Have  you  had  a chance  to  go  into  it  ? I noticed  in  your 
opening  statement  you  said  you  would  ask  the  Under  Secretary  to 
talk  at  greater  length  on  this  program  when  we  get  to  that  item  in 
our  detailed  discussions. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I asked  Miss  Adkins  to  take  responsibility 
for  preparing  for  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  tell  us  something  about  this  request.  When 
we  get  into  the  1960  request,  we  will  ask  her. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  you  can  see,  this  is  primarily,  of  course 
to  provide  for  the  grants  to  the  States.  We  are  beginning  the  process 
of  developing  a small  staff  in  her  office  to  do  the  central  staff  work. 
At  present  we  are  working  on  the  matter  of  appointing  the  com- 
mittee which  is  authorized  by  the  law. 

advisory  committee 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Advisory  Committee? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  expect  that  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  we  will  be  in  a position  to  announce 
that  within  a period  of  about  30  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Within  30  days? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  has  taken  quite  a bit  of  time. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes,  but  we  are  getting  good  nominations 
for  membership  on  the  committee.  My  philosophy  is  that  once  the 
committee  has  been  established,  primary  responsibility  for  planning 
for  the  Conference  and  also  operating  the  Conference  should  vest  in 
that  committee.  In  other  words,  I hope  that  it  will  be  a genuine 
Citizens’  Conference  on  the  Aging. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  would  be  the  wishes  of  Congress  also. 
We  do  not  want  this  to  become  a political  football.  I have  been  com- 
plaining about  the  lack  of  activity  in  this  field  for  10  years  or  12 
years,  from  Mr.  Ewing’s  time  on  down  through  the  years.  I com- 
plained just  as  much  in  those  days  as  I have  in  the  last  3 or  4 years, 
because  of  lack  of  activity.  I have  talked  to  many  groups  in  the 
last  4 or  5 years  that  have  a real  interest  in  this  problem  of  the 
aging,  which  I think  everyone  will  agree  is  a very  difficult  one,  when 
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you  take  in  all  aspects  of  aging.  These  groups  agreed  that  the  White 
House  Conference  seemed  to  be  the  most  logical  approach  to  such 
a tremendous  problem  as  we  have. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  the  person  who  sponsored  this  legislation,  that 
you  will  select  the  best  possible  people  you  can  get  on  this  Advisory 
Committee,  who  will  go  out  and  do  a real  good  job.  That  is  all  we 
care  about. 

Then  when  the  recommendations  are  made  in  January,  1961,  we 
hope  they  will  be  carried  through  and  that  these  people  will  have  some 
hope  for  the  future.  I do  not  know  about  you,  but  I have  been  receiv- 
ing a tremendous  amount  of  mail  on  this  WTiite  House  Conference.  ^ It 
seems  to  have  generated  a great  deal  of  interest  in  all  groups  working 
in  this  and  related  fields,  also  labor  and  management  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  everyone  else  who  has  problems  in  this  gen- 
eral area.  They  want  a really  high  class  conference,  and  so  do  we. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I share  your  conviction  as  to 
the  importance  of  this  problem.  I also  share  your  feelings  relative  to 
the  opportunity  that  is  presented  to  us  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  passed  the  law  providing  for  this  WTiite  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging.  I can  assure  you  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  get  topflight 
people  on  the  committee  and  we  will  try  to  give  them  whatever  staff 
help  we  can  give  them.  We  will,  however,  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
committee  that  this  is  going  to  be  their  Conference  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  attempt  to  dictate  what  the  agenda  should  be  or  anyhing  else 
in  respect  to  the  Conference. 

This  is  the  philosophy  we  are  trying  to  follow  in  connection  with  the 
WTiite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  also.  I think  this  is 
the  strongest  position  for  the  Government  to  take.  Then,  when  the 
Conference  has  made  its  recommendations,  to  the  extent  that  those  rec- 
ommendaions  are  directed  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  a position  to  evaluate  them.  It  can  decide  whether  or  not 
it  can  accept  the  recommendations,  modify  them,  or,  in  some  instances, 
reject  them.  In  other  words,  the  Government  is  a free  agent  then  to 
look  at  the  recommendations  from  the  Citizens’  Conference  and  decide 
what  it  is  going  to  do.  At  the  same  time  we  will  have  on  the  record  a 
genuine  expression  of  opinion  from  an  outstanding  group  of  citizens. 

I share  fully  your  hopes  in  the  outcome,  and  I can  assure  you  I will 
personally  do  everything  I can  to  make  this  conference  an  outstanding 
success. 

SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  people  do  you  have  on  the  staff  on  aging 
in  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ten  positions  are  on  that  staff.  Out  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized this  year  we  have  allocated  the  funds  so  that  six  additional 
people  can  be  hired  to  augment  that  staff  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging.  Four  positions  were  used  to  employ  a technical 
director  and  a secretary  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  a technical  director  together  with  a secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  These  people  will  develop  the  necessary  staff  papers  for 
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the  overall  Conference  on  Aging,  both  for  use  by  the  States  and  for 
the  National  Conference.  In  the  supplemental  we  are  asking  for 
three  additional  positions  this  year,  and  we  are  also  asking  for 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  those  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I could  not  give  you  the  specifics  of  the  individual  jobs 
but  they  are  designed  to  expand  the  staff  that  will  do  the  coordination 
work  and  counseling  with  the  States  on  this  Conference  on  Aging. 
In  I960  we  ask  that  that  staff  be  increased  so  that  we  can  provide  a 
specialist  on  aging  and  an  additional  man  in  each  of  the  nine  regional 
offices. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  that  is  very  important.  I think  if 
each  of  our  regional  directors  can  be  provided  with  a person  of  real 
competence  in  this  area  it  will  improve  to  a considerable  extent  our 
liaison  with  the  States  in  those  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  have  effective 
liaison  with  the  States  working  from  Washington.  If  we  could  get 
this  liaison  through  the  regional  offices  I think  it  would  mean  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  this 
field  would  be  much  better. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  the  funds  I hope  you  wiill  get  the  best 
possible  people  for  those  jobs  because  I think  they  would  be  very 
important  positions  in  the  regional  offices. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Very. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  they  should  be  people  everyone  would  have  con- 
fidence in. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I will  say  very  frankly  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  after  the  conference  it  would  still  be  possible  to  retain  these  people 
in  each  of  the  nine  offices.  I think  we  will  need  all  the  help  we  can 
get  in  the  field  of  aging,  and  they  could  play  a very  important  role. 
That  is  just  an  expression  of  hope  on  my  part. 

AMOUNTS  OF  SUPPLEMENTALS  AT  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  in  the  record  the  table  we  asked  you 
to  submit  regarding  action  so  far  on  your  supplementals. 
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(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Depabtment  of  Health,  Educatiok,  and  Welfare 

Comparison  of  1959  Supplemental  Requests  to  Bureau  of  Budget  and  Congress 

pDoUars  in  thousands] 


Preliminary  request 
to  Bureau  of 
Budget 

Final  request  to 
Bureau  of  Budget 

Request  to  Congress 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Food  additives  amendment 

65 

$452 

797 

61 

$378 

<97 

61 

$378 

j i 2 

Pay  costs 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses, 
FDA 

65 

1, 249 

61 

1,175 

61 

1.150 

OflBce  of  Education: 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

88,000 

841 

841 

517 

105,300 

841 

841 

517 

75.300 

550 

550 

517 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Administration  of  National  De- 
fense  Education  Act 

143 

143 

143 

143 

128 

128 

Pav  costs 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses, 
OE 

143 

1,358 

143 

1,358 

128 

1.067 

Public  Health  Service: 

Assistance  to  States,  General: 

Grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
Pay  costs 

500 

300 

500 

300 

500 

300 

Total,  assistance  to  States 

800 

800 

800 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties  

1,945 

1, 945 

1,886 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses, 
BOASI: 

Increased  workloads 

2,764 

24,409 
11,  591 

2,764 

24,409 

11,591 

2,547 

23, 106 
11,295 

Pay  costs 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses, 
BOASI 

2.764 

36.000 

2,764 

36.000 

2,547 

34.401 

Limitation  on  construction,  BOASI 

1.300 

181,200 

1,300 

181,200 

1,000 

1.210 

168,400 

1,500 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  welfare 

Office  of  thelSecretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field 
Administration: 

Increased  workload 

33 

126 

276 

28 

98 

262 

28 

98 

262 

Pay  costs 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses, 
OFA 

33 

402 

28 

360 

28 

360 

Salaries^'and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel: 

Food  additives  amendment  _ 

3 

4 

18 

18 

95 

3 

4 

16 

16 

80 

3 

4 

16 

16 

so 

Social  security  amendment 

Pay  costs 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses, 
OGC 

7 

131 

7 

112 

7 

112 

WhitelHouse  Council  on  Aging 

3 

846 

3 

846 

3 

846 
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Ml*.  Fogarty.  Did  you  ask  for  any  supplemental  appropriations 
tliat  were  turned  down  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  there  was  such  a request  it  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
flected on  this  table  we  made  available  to  you.  None  are  reflected. 
I cminot  oflhand  recall  any,  but  I would  like  to  check  that. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I cannot  recall  any. 

(Note. — The  committee  was  subsequently  advised  that  the  Department  had 
submitted  an  estimate  in  the  amount  of  $428,000  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  “Grants  to  States  for  training  of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded.”  This 
estimate  was  disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR  AID  TO'  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  make  any  request  for  a supplemental  for  aid 
to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  philosophy  on  that,  I 
think,  is  reflected  in  the  President’s  budget  message  when  he  said, 
after  discussing  this  problem  in  some  detail : 

This  budget  includes  appropriations  of  $181  million  for  these  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  same  amount  as  the  appropriations  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1959. 

We  did,  as  you  know,  last  summer  request  funds  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $220  million.  The  Congress  reduced  this  to  $181  mil- 
lion. As  you  know,  the  President  has  had  a conviction  that  there 
should  be  some  tapering  off  on  this  program.  Consequently,  we  ac- 
cepted the  judgment  of  the  Congress  and  did  not  request  an  additional 
amount  for  1959.  As  his  budget  message  indicates,  we  requested  the 
same  amount  for  1960  as  was  appropriated  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  request  that  was  made  by  your  Department  to 
Congress  would  have  fulfilled,  I think,  the  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  $220  million  would  have  done  so.  Yes, 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  then  Congress,  in  that  catchall  supplemental  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Congress,  cut  many  requests  that  came  up  at 
the  last  minute  and  couldn’t  be  carefully  considered.  I do  not  think 
the  committee  was  right  in  cutting  this  appropriation.  I think  they 
should  have  allowed  the  full  amount  because  Congress,  by  unanimous 
action,  passed  the  extension  of  the  old  laws.  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815,  providing  assistance  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and  also  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  in  these  areas. 

I remember  when  this  law  was  first  passed  in  1950.  History  will 
show  eveiy  time  an  amendment  has  been  offered  to  cut  appropria- 
tions to  less  than  the  obligations  the  Congress  spelled  out  in  the 
law,  it  has  been  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  And  these  two 
laws  were  extended,  I tliink,  by  unanimous  vote  last  year. 

I think  it  is  very  poor  reasoning  on  your  part  to  say  that  because 
Congress  cut  the  initial  request  last  year,  you  will  not  ask  for  more 
funds  now  that  it  is  obvious  that  more  are  needed.  Amendments  have 
been  offered  on  the  floor,  as  I assume  they  will  be  this  time,  and  if 
the  pattern  is  followed  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  we  will  stand 
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by  what  we  have  told  the  school  districts,  in  the  law,  that  they  should 
expect  to  receive  in  1959  and  1960.  So  you  are  not  asking  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  additional  funds,  and  that  will  deprive  the  com- 
munities of  some  $10  million  that  is  due  under  the  law  for  this  year 
unless  this  is  corrected  by  Congress.  And  apparently  you  are  also 
arbitrarily  cutting  them  back  15  percent  of  what  they  are  entitled  to 
in  1960. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  this  law  under  which  these  school  districts 
are  not  entitled  to  these  funds  under  the  formula  established  by  Con- 
gress in  the  law,  I wish  you  would  spell  it  out  to  me  at  this  time. 

Secretary  FlemjUixg.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Congress  passes  a law  and  establishes  a formula  for 
X dollars  for  these  schools.  TTe  guaranteed  them  that,  and  we  have 
had  8 years’  experience  of  paying  the  full  entitlements  under  this 
law.  Xow  you  come  along  with  the  excuse  that  Congress  only  author- 
ized them  so  much  in  the  supplemental  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session,  so  you  aren’t  going  to  ask  for  more.  I thought  the  door  was 
wide  open  for  you  to  come  in  and  request  a supplemental. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  clear  I think. 
The  administration  did  ask  for  the  full  authorization,  although  you 
know  the  administration  did  have  reservations  about  the  desirability 
of  the  law  going  as  far  as  it  goes  at  the  present  time.  In  presenting 
the  matter  to  the  Congress  we  made  it  very  clear  that  we  were  asking 
for  the  full  authorization.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  times 
when  Congress  reduces  appropriations,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  because  they  feel  we  have  not  had  enough  program  experience 
to  justify  their  appropriating  the  full  amount.  This  was  not  the 
case  so  far  as  that  particular  request  was  concerned.  As  you  pointed 
out,  the  law  made  it  clear  we  would  need  $220  million ; and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  called  that  into  question  at  all. 

The  Confess,  having  on  its  own  initiative  cut  the  estimate  back 
to  $181  million,  the  administration  felt  that  was  a move  in  the  direc- 
tion the  administration  had  been  advocating  over  a period  of  time. 
Consequently,  we  decided  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  on 
the  $181  million  as  far  as  1959  is  concerned  and  to  use  the  same  figure 
for  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  if  I were  the  administration,  when 
we  pass  a bill  extending  a law  and  liberalizing  the  program  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  Congress,  that  I would  take  another  look  at  it. 

Secretary  Flem:mixg.  Well,  when  Congress  at  the  same  session  re- 
ceives a request  to  carry  that  out  to  the  extent  of  $220  million  and  cuts 
it  back  to  $181  million,  I think  the  executive  branch  has  the  right  to 
assume  that  the  Congress  had  a purpose  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Laird.  MTiat  was  the  last  action? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  last  action  was  the  appropriation  action. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  have  been  around  here  a long  time  and  I 
think  you  have  seen  that  in  the  closing  days  it  is  often"  a matter  of 
compromising  in  a hurry  in  order  to  get  all  of  the  business  completed. 
I think  some  action  like  this  is  an  open  invitation  for  you  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  a supplemental.  I think  this  was  a mistake  by  Congress; 
I think  it  should  be  corrected;  and  I think  you  ought  to  be  in  here 
saying  so. 

The  word  “entitlement”  is  in  law ; that  has  not  been  changed,  and 
for  you  to  come  in  and  say  you  will  renege,  too,  I do  not  tliink,  is  a 
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^00(1  position  for  you  to  take  as  an  educator.  I would  not  take  it 
if  I were  you. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  Congress  has  a responsibility 
here.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  taken  from  our  back  and  thrown 
on  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  set  up  this  formula  by  law  and  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  to  change  that  formula  I am  not  in  favor  of 
1‘eneging. 

Mr.  IjAiiu).  I would  think  the  Congress  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  them  the  money  if  they  wanted  to  have  the  execu- 
tive agency  spend  more. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Congress  last  year  cut  the  request  for  many  other 
items  for  which  they  are  coming  in  for  supplementals.  If  this 
matter  had  been  referred  to  this  committee  last  year,  I think  it 
would  have  been  reported  out  $220  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  many  cases  they  did  not  ask  the  full  authorization, 
in  this  case  they  had  asked  the  full  authorization  and  it  was  cut. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  cut  over  my  objection  and  with  the  under- 
standing, as  it  has  happened  in  other  years,  that  a supplemental 
would  be  coming  forthwith. 

Mr.  Laird.  Did  it  say  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No,  it  did  not  say  it  in  any  report. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  In  many  areas  we  pass  legislation  in  the  way  of 
authorizations  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  never  approves. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know,  but  when  we  go  to  the  point  of  setting  up  a 
very  definite  formula  for  determining  entitlements  it  is  inferred  that 
funds  will  be  provided. 

Another  thing  I am  upset  about  is  that  this  legislation  is  probably 
the  most  popular  legislation  that  has  ever  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. It  has  had  hardly  any  opposition.  It  has  been  passed  and 
amended  with  a practically  unanimous  vote.  With  this  experience, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  would  not  be  asking  for  a supple- 
mental, regardless  of  the  action  on  the  request  last  year.  Thai  is  not 
a good  excuse. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress is  subject  to  varying  interpretations.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  committee,  in  reporting  out  that  bill,  invited  the  executive  branch 
to  come  back  for  supplementals  in  connection  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  No  such  invitation  was  extended  in  connec- 
lion  with  this  particular  proposal.  Since  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  was  the  last  in  point  of  time,  I think  the  executive 
branch  had  the  right  to  assume  that  it  was  an  indication  that  the 
Congress  was  moving  in  the  direction  which  the  executive  branch 
had  advocated.  Hence,  I think  the  executive  branch  is  justified  in 
taking  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  face  value  by  not  requesting 
additional  funds  for  this  year  or  next  year. 

As  I said,  I appreciate  that  the  action  of  Congress  is  subject  to 
varying  interpretations.  In  this  case,  however,  the  committee  had 
an  appropriation  estimate  in  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
before  it,  and,  without  saying  anything  about  the  reasons  for  its 
action,  it  reduced  the  estimate  to  $181  million.  At  the  same  time, 
in  connection  with  other  items,  the  committee  extended  an  invitation 
to  us  to  come  back  with  a supplemental  request.  ^ They  did  not  do 
so  in  this  case,  and  thus  the  executive  branch  was  justified  in  assum- 
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ing  that  this  was  an  indication  that  Congress  was  moving  in  the 
direction  that  the  executive  branch  had  advocated  over  a long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  That  still  does  not  change  my  opinion.  As  you  well 
know,  when  some  of  these  supplementals  appear — and  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  been  having  an  awful  lot  of  supplementals  the  last  3 
or  4 years — when  they  appear  before  Congress  in  the  last  week  or 
10  days  the  hearings  and  other  consideration  cannot  be  as  deliberate 
and  detailed  as  they  should  be.  As  a result,  Congress  sometimes 
says,  “Well,  let  us  cut  them  so  much  and  see  what  the  experience  is.” 
That  has  been  the  reason  for  some  of  these  cuts,  in  order  to  complete 
the  business  before  adjournment. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTIOX  IX  FUXDS  FOR  SCHOOL  COXSTRUCTIOX  OX  THE 

196  0 BLDGET 

If  you  do  not  get  the  $24  million  for  construction  that  will  carry 
over  into  1960,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  eligibility  of  the  applicant  with  his  priority  will 
carry  over. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  will  that  affect  your  1960  budget?  You  are 
cutting  it  back  15  percent  in  both  categories,  which  is  over  $20  mil- 
lion apiece,  so  by  your  action  you  are  depriving  these  communities  of 
about  $40  million  in  each  one. 

Secretary  Flem^xg.  In  1960  we  will  work  it  out  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  still  get  about  85  percent  of  their  entitlement  on  all 
current  operations.  You  are  correct;  in  turn  that  action  will  call 
for  a cutback  in  construction  under  Public  Law  815.  Under  Public 
Law  874  we  leave  the  communities  in  1960  in  substantially  the  same 
position  as  they  are  in  1959  as  far  as  the  Government’s  contribution 
to  their  current  operating  budget  is  concerned.  There  would,  how- 
ever, not  be  as  much  available  for  construction  in  1960  as  in  1959. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  $12  million  less  in  1960  than  in  1959. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  1959  is  what  ? 

Mr.  ICelly.  $50  million  was  appropriated  against  the  $60.5  million 
requested,  and  the  1960  request  is  $38  million.  If  both  years  had 
been  appropriated  at  full  entitlement,  the  amount  would  be  $60 
million,  I think. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  Congress  will  correct  your  presentation  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  this  program  as  applied  to  some 
areas  is  unsound. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I think  it  is  a fine  program. 

FEDERAL  AID  IX  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AREA 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I think  it  is  a fine  program  in  certain  particular 
areas,  but  when  jmu  include  Arlington  and  Alexandria  as  federally 
impacted  areas  when  they  have  been  federally  impacted  since  the 
1800’s,  I think  the  program  ought  to  be  reviewed. 

I agree  with  my  colleague  from  Indiana  tliat  there  are  particular 
military  installations  in  certain  areas  that  are  brought  in  bv  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Federal  Government  has  a responsibility 
in  those  areas.  But  I cannot  understand  why  you  would  include 
Arlington  or  Alexandria  as  being  federally  impacted. 
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^rr.  L AiRD.  Or  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Or  Montgomery  County. 

^fr.  Laird.  I live  in  Montgomery  County  and  my  three  children 
get  credit  for  its  being  a federally  impacted  area  and  I am  paying 
taxes  just  the  same  as  the  man  down  the  street  that  works  for  private 
industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I think  those  things  ought  to  be  looked  at  before  we 
increase  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  we  cannot  take  care  of  situations  like  that  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Laird.  Maybe  we  will  cause  them  to  look  at  it  a little  bit. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  change  the  law  through 
appropriations.  That  is  for  the  legislative  committee  to  do. 

RECENT  HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATION  ACTIONS 

This  request  did  not  come  before  this  committee  last  year  because 
it  came  up  too  late. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  there  were  no  hearings  before  this  committee.  If 
there  had  been,  I feel  certain  we  would  have  granted  all  that  you 
requested.  The  request  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  August  12  and 
the  Senate  committee  reported  the  supplemental  bill  August  13. 
Whether  they  had  hearings  at  all,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  without  hearings  being  held  it  was  just  one  of 
those  things  where  an  arbitrary  cut  was  made  with  the  intent,  I sup- 
pose, of  taking  another  look  at  it  the  next  year. 

I am  going  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  these  communities  get  all  they  are 
entitled  to  in  1959  and  1960  under  the  law. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  just  interpreted  the  action  of  Congress 
in  a different  way  than  you  have  interpreted  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I appreciate  your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  you  make  an  arbitrary  cut  of  15  percent  in 
maintenance  and  operation  of  these  school  districts  it  means  that  every 
one  of  these  school  districts,  regardless  of  how  some  people  may  con- 
strue their  eligibility,  will  be  cut. 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  most  needy  get  hurt  as  well  as  least  needy, 
which  I think  is  a bad  practice. 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  NOTIFIED 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  I should  say  this  as  to  the  various 
school  districts  being  on  notice.  This  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in 
August,  and  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  school  districts  since  that 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  what  we  were  going  to  distribute  and 
how  we  were  going  to  distribute  it.  So  they  fully  understood  in  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  that  there  was  going  to  be  a distribution 
on  the  basis  of  a 15  percent  cut  on  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  has  happened  before  and  has  been  corrected 
by  Congress.  I assume  these  school  administrators  still  had  confidence 
that  Congress  would  take  care  of  this.  I have  talked  to  quite  a few  of 
them  and  that  is  the  feeling  they  have  expressed  to  me. 
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Secretary  Flemmixg.  In  the  past  has  not  the  legislative  history  been 
that  the  executive  branch  has  requested  less  than  the  Congress  thought 
should  have  been  requested  and,  therefore,  the  Congress  has  raised 
the  amount  ? In  this  particular  instance  the  executive  branch  asked 
for  the  full  amount  and  the  Congress  voted  a lesser  amount. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  That  has  happened  many  times  in  the  closing  days  of 
Congress,  especially  in  a case  like  this  where  no  hearmg  was  held,  and 
because  everyone  knew  we  could  make  up  any  deficiency  this  year. 

Secretary  Flem^jzxg.  I have  been  aroimd  a while  and  I have  ob- 
served this  type  of  action  in  the  past.  I can  understand  it  in  a proposal 
where  the  workload  justifications  rest  on  thin  ice  because  the  people 
have  not  had  experience  with  it.  In  this  case,  though,  to  my  knowledge 
no  one  challenged  the  computation  we  made  as  to  the  amount  we 
needed,  and  it  was  cut. 

!NIr.  Fogarty.  !Mr.  Marshall,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  on  the  matter 
of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  ^Iarshall.  Yes. 

IxDiAx  Health 

HOSPITAL  AT  SELLS,  ARIZOXA 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  request  for  a supplemental  I notice  a request 
for  a hospital  at  Sells,  Ariz.  lYill  you  tell  us  why  it  was  necessary 
to  ask  for  that  money  ? 

Secretary  Fle3i:mtxg.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kelly  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  ^Ii\  Marshall,  you  may  recall  we  had  an  interchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  connnittee  and  also  testimony  on  this  last 
year. 

TTlien  the  program  was  transferred  to  us  the  Congress  authorized  us 
to  construct  four  hospitals.  It  also  appropriated  money  for  those  four 
hospitals  and  other  items,  such  as  modernization  of  housing. 

It  developed  that  our  estimates  were  low  in  these  isolated  areas, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  interim  the  costs  went  up.  lYe  reprogramed 
the  funds  Congi'ess  had  made  available  to  us  in  order  that  we  could 
proceed  with  the  maximum  amount  of  work  possible.  Me  took  the 
money  away  from  Sells  for  the  reason  that  we  were  having  difficulty 
locating  a site  where  there  was  an  adec|uate  supply  of  water. 

IVlien  we  came  before  Congress  last  vear,  we  asked  for  monev  to 
restore  projects  wliich  we  previously  had  to  defer  until  we  had  ob- 
tained funds.  Me  did  not  ask  fun  els  for  the  Sells  project  last  year 
because  at  that  time  we  had  not  located  a site  with  an  adequate  water 
supply.  Me  now  have  done  so,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

I think  this  project  was  authorized  in  1957.  It  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  Indians  in  that  area  with  health  facilities : and.  since  we  are 
now  ready  to  proceed,  we  are  requesting  funds.  The  water  supply 
has  been  located,  and  we  can  proceed  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  these  funds  were  not  made  available  to  you  in 
this  supplemental  it  would  further  dela}’  the  construction  at  Sells? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  project  cannot  go  forward  until  the  funds  are 
made  available. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I think  you  are  aware  that  this  committee  has  ex- 
pressed concern  on  a number  of  occasions  because  of  the  delay  in  con- 
struction of  these  four  hospitals. 
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Afr.  K ELLY.  Yes,  we  are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  we  know  the  one  at  Sells,  unfortunately,  was: 
delayed  because  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  but  that  does  not  mean 
tliat  tills  committee  had  any  feeling  other  than  that  it  should  go  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  understood  that. 

^Ir.  Marshall.  I know  of  no  place  where  hospital  facilities  are 
more  urgently  needed  than  at  Sells,  Ariz.  Do  you  know  how  long  that 
project  has  been  in  the  mill  ? 

REASON  FOR  DELAY 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  funds  were  first  made  available  in  1957,  but 
the  problem  encountered  on  this  hospital  was  distinct  from  the  other 
delays.  The  problem  here  was  that  at  the  initial  site,  when  test  borings 
were  made,  it  was  determined  there  was  not  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  in  the  area  to  operate  a hospital,  which  is  a great  consumer  of 
water.  We  went  on  for  months  trying  to  locate  a site ; and  we  finally 
have  located  water  quite  a considerable  distance  away.  It  will  have  to 
be  piped  in  from  that  site  to  the  site  where  the  hospital  will  be  built. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  build  the  hospital  at  the  site  where  the  water  was 
located  since  that  is  too  remote. 

So  we  have  come  before  you  with  a request  for  funds  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  proceed  with  the  project.  The  architect  is  proceeding 
with  plans  and  specifications,  but  we  could  not  have  proceeded  earlier. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  had  not  run  into  the  problem  of  inadequate' 
water  supply,  you  feel  that  hospital  facility  could  have  been  con- 
structed at  much  less  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  delay  because  of  not  finding  an  adequate  water 
supply  has  caused  the  initial  estimates  to  be  much  lower  than  they 
have  now  turned  out  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  There  were  three  problems  involved  there.  First, 
we  had  no  knowledge  originally  that  we  would  have  this  difficulty  in 
locating  an  adequate  water  supply.  Secondly,  costs  have  risen  in  the 
interim.  And  thirdly,  we  definitely  made  an  understatement 
originally. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  in  all  the  time  this  has  been  underway  nothing 
has  happened  that  has  improved  the  health  facilities  of  Indians  in  this 
area.  If  anything,  the  situation  is  more  tragic  now  than  when  the 
hospital  was  first  proposed.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  in  an  effort  to  try  to  expedite  this  matter,  which 
is  of  grave  concern,  it  would  be  in  your  estimation  good  judgment  if 
this  project  were  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Since  you  now  have  the  obstacles  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  far  as  hospital  construction  is  concerned,  unless 
funds  are  provided  to  move  along  with  the  hospital  construction  at 
Sells,  much  of  the  preliminary  work  would  be  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  now  that  you  have  your  water  supply  and  all 
the  other  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  it  means  you  can  move  forward 
with  the  project  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  seems,  having  reached  this  point,  we  should 
take  full  advantage  of  the  remaining  months  of  1959  after  Congress 
has  passed  on  this  particular  request. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I am  certain  that  this  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  the  health  facilities  at  Sells  long  before  I came  on  the  coipniittee. 
The  record  is  full  of  the  need  for  hospital  facilities  at  Sells.  Of  course 
you  were  in  no  position  to  come  before  the  committee  a year  ago  be- 
cause of  the  water  situation.  But  you  have  that  cleared  up  now  and 
you  do  not  have  funds  available  to  proceed  unless  you  get  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  the  funds  you  will  im- 
mediately put  the  plans  into  effect  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide 
these  funds  would  result  in  continuing  a very  setious  condition  as  far 
as  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Sells  are  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  certainly  concur  in  that. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  spent  some  time  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  your  opening  statement. 

INCREASES  IN  PROGRAM 

You  said  : 

From  fiscal  years  1,956  to  1959,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress,  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  and  in- 
spectional  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  through  a 43-percent 
increase  in  staff  and  a 59.5-percent  increase  in  operating  expenses. 

That  sounds  pretty  good  but  that  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 

Then  you  talk  about  your  supplemental  request: 

In  addition,  a supplemental  estimate  proposed  in  1959  requests  a further  7 
percent  staff  increase  over  1956. 

And  you  say : 

The  1960  budget  continues  the  forward  progress  of  recent  years  by  provid- 
ing a further  10-percent  increase  in  staff  for  the  overall  administration  of  pro- 
grams of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Well,  I suppose  that  is  progress,  but  a large  part  of  that  increase 
is  to  carry  out  new  legislation.  As  I understand  it,  the  1960  increase 
for  the  base  program  is  only  about  3 percent  in  funds  and  6 percent 
in  positions.  Does  that  sound  right  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  1960  request  over  1959  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  the  increase  for  the  base  program  is  only  about 
3 percent  in  funds  and  6 percent  in  positions  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  approximately  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
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Afr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  say: 

^ Other  items  in  the  1960  budget  are  the  continuation  of  the  program  to  modern- 
ize and  replace  obsolete  or  wornout  equipment  and  the  staffing  and  opening  of 
a new  district  office  in  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  area. 

Well,  Congress  added  funds  to  buy  equipment  for  this  office  last 
year  so  you  almost  had  to  put  that  office  in,  and  all  the  budget  calls 
for  IS  to  replace  equipment  that  was  obsolete  almost  10  yeai*s  ago,  so 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a real  significant  increase. 

AMOUNT  OF  BUDGET  AT  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

I notice  that  your  preliminary  request  was  for  $14,888,000,  then 
you  cut  that  down  yourself  to  $13,958,000  and  1660  positions.  And 
then,  in  your  next  go-around  with  the  Budget  they  cut  it  by  $800,000 
and  the  positions  by  45.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave  you 
another  pretty  significant  cut  from  $13,158,000  to  $11,800,000  and  also 
cut  your  positions  by  100  plus. 

So  this  progress  has  been  almost  stopped  by  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  What  were  these  additional  positions  going 
to  be  for  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  have  increased  the  chemical  staff  and  the 
inspectional  staff  in  the  district  offices  and  the  laboratory  staff  in 
the  central  office. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  because  of  this  new  legislation? 

Mr,  Kelly.  Ko,  this  is  part  of  the  overall  expansion  designed 
over  a period  of  5 or  10  years. 

MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  it  does  not  look  like  much  progress  to  me 
when  just  the  meat  inspection  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  more  money  than  this ; does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  They  have  3,000  inspectors. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  how  many  dollars? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I understand,  the  budget  to  carry  out  this  legis- 
lation we  passed  last  year  for  the  mandatory  inspection  of  poultry 
amounts  to  about  as  much  as  we  are  spending  for  the  entire  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I am  disappointed,  Mr.  Secretary.  I thought 
this  year  you  would  really  try  to  do  a job  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  This  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  by  Mrs. 
Hobby  and  made  its  recommendations  4 or  5 years  ago  but  we  have 
not  kept  up  with  that,  and  I am  sure  if  that  same  committee  were 
to  make  a study  today,  in  view  of  the  new  drugs  and  other  develop- 
ments, they  would  be  advocating  an  even  greater  increase.  But  here 
we  are  going  along  at  the  same  old  pace  and  not  showing  much  prog- 
ress at  all. 

Well,  I made  a speech.  Tell  us  what  you  think  about  it.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  progress  you  are  making  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  underline  a couple  of  points.  First  of  all,  I would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  1954  the  appropriations  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  were  $6,313,358.  We  are  asking  for  1960  for 
$13,210,000.  In  other  words,  over  this  period  of  time  the  apropria- 
tions  have  more  than  doubled. 
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I also  want  to  say  that  I intend  to  do  everything  I can  as  Secretary 
to  back  up  the  kind  of  actions  that  they  have  taken  and  are  taking. 
I have  been  holding  regular  press  conferences  since  I took  office,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  I have  tried  to  do  in  those  press  conferences  is 
to  point  up  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  dealing.  One  example  is  this  quackery  problem  where 
consumers  are  literally  being  robbed  of  a lot  of  money.  They  are  not 
only  being  robbed  of  money,  but  are  putting  themselves  in  a position 
where  because  of  their  dependence  on  some  of  these  things  and  their 
failure  to  go  to  doctors,  they  are  jeopardizing  their  health. 

The  law  places  a very  clear  responsibility  on  the  Secretary,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  this  area,  to  call  attention  to  contoions  of  this  kind.  I cer- 
tainly intend  to  do  it  not  only  in  generalized  terms,  but  if  necessary,  in 
specific  terms. 

For  example,  in  the  food  quackery  area  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  operation  of  a particular  company  on  the  west  coast,  and  we  in  turn 
called  attention  to  that  in  a press  conference  as  a result  that  problem 
received  a fair  amount  of  nationwide  attention.  My  calling  attention 
to  it  was  based  on  a court  action  out  in  San  Francisco:  but,  as  you 
know,  it  takes  a good  many  court  actions  to  dry  up  situations  of  this 
kind. 

I feel  that  this  is  a law  enforcement  agency  of  which  this  country 
can  well  afford  to  be  proud.  Although  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  know  as  much  about  them,  some  of  the  things  that  they  are  doing 
are  just  as  dramatic  and  just  as  spectacular  as  the  activities  of  some  of 
our  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  it  is  something  that  the  people  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for.  That  is  why  I had  expected  you  to  come  in  and  ask  for  a 
much  greater  increase  in  this  activity  because  of  your  personal  interest 
in  it  and  the  general  acceptance  by  the  people  of  such  a program. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Let  me  continue  on  that  particular  point. 

eeco:m]viexdatioxs  of  citizexs’  ad\t;sory  committee 

The  next  thing  I would  like  to  say  is  that  not  only  do  I note  that 
there  has  been  this  rather  sharp  increase  in  appropriations  from  1954 
to  1960,  but  I have  also  taken  note  of  the  report  of  the  Citizens  Advis- 
ory Committee.  I feel  that  that  committee  was  a group  of  very  com- 
petent persons.  I feel  that  they  filed  a report,  which  already  has  been 
of  tremendous  help,  and  which  I am  sure  will  continue  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  it  is  right  to  use  the  findings  of  that 
committee  without  considering  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  their  work. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I agree.  IN'evertheless,  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  committee  did  render  a real  service  in  raising  everyone’s 
sights  in  connection  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agi^ee  with  you. 

Secretary  Flem:uixg.  As  you  will  recall,  their  recommendations  as 
to  increase  in  staff  were  stated  in  the  order  of  magnitude.  By  that  I 
mean  that  they  did  not  recommend  any  specific  figure.  However.  I 
think  most  people  have  felt  that  an  increase  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent a year  would  be  a reasonable  increase. 

I recognize  that  this  increase  has  not  been  maintained  over  the 
last  few  years,  although  there  has  been  some  increase.  Nevertheless, 
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we  are  closer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Citizens  Committee  than 
j)ossibly  we  realize.  For  example,  as  we  figure  it,  if  we  had  stayed 
witli  this  ex])ansion  rate  of  approximately  15  percent  a year,  in  1960 
we  would  make  provision  for  about  1,447  positions.  Actually,  the 
I960  budget  makes  provision  for  about  1,312  positions.  Admittedly, 
we  are  behind,  but  nevertheless  we  have  made  substantial  progress. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  APPROPRIATION  RELATED  TO  OVERALL  BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  observation  that  you  made  relative  to 
the  request  for  this  agency,  of  course,  again  goes  to  the  whole  heart 
of  the  preparation  of  the  overall  budget  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  As  I indicated  when  I was  here  the  other  day,  I was 
told  that  the  President  was  going  to  present  a tight  budget,  because 
he  believed  that  the  fiscal  situation  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a budget.  Those  were  the  rules  of  the  game  within 
which,  of  course,  I felt  a definite  obligation  to  work  because  I believe 
in  that  decision,  not  only  because  the  President  made  it,  but  also 
because  personally  I believe  that  it  was  a sound  decision.  I know 
there  are  two  schools  of  thought  here.  Still,  I feel  that  a continuation 
of  an  unbalanced  budget  does  create  psychological  forces  that  can 
lead  to  inflation,  and  I believe  that  inflation  is  harmful  to  everyone 
yfith  whom  we  are  concerned  in  our  agency,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
in  general. 

Although  this  increase  is  in  the  order  of  magnitude  which  you  have 
accurately  described,  I think  that  I should  point  out  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  overall  budget  policy  of  allowing  very  limited  in- 
creases in  any  programs  this  year  in  order  to  achieve  the  President’s 
objective  of  a tight  budget. 

I feel  that  this  is  a substantial  increase,  and  I feel  that  it  is  an  in- 
crease that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  use  very  effec- 
tively. 

I just  have  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  increase  which  is  provided 
for  is  an  exception  to  the  general  policy.  Having  said  that,  I again 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I believe  in  the  general  policy. 

I felt  that  I should  strive  for  exceptions  to  that  policy  in  some  of  the 
areas  for  which  we  have  responsibility,  and  I did.  As  you  have  noted, 
there  are  exceptions  running  through  the  budget  to  that  basic  policy. 
I believe,  however,  that  it  is  important  to  achieve  the  overall  objective 
that  the  President  has  in  mind  in  order  to  do  everything  we  can  to  re- 
strain inflationary  forces  because  I do  not  know  of  any  area  where 
inflation  can  be  more  harmful  than  the  areas  for  which  we  have  more 
responsibility. 

If  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes  down,  then  what  we  have  done  in  the 
way  of  making  funds  available  is  either  neutralized  or  offset. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  position  on  this.  I am  delighted  that 
the  Congress  from  1954  down  to  the  present  time  has  more  than 
doubled  this  appropriation.  I think  it  has  meant  a ^’eat  deal  to  the 
consumer  that  the  Congress  has  been  willing  to  do  this.  ^ When  I say 
more  than  doubled,  I mean  that  that  would  be  the  case  if  this  figure 
were  approved  for  1960.  I think  every  single  consumer  has  benefited  as 
a result  of  that  particular  action. 
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I tliink  that,  within  the  broad  framework  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
President,  this  proposal  for  1960  does  represent  reasonable  progress. 

!Mr.  Lateid.  !Mr.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

IXCREASES  SINCE  195  5 

Latrd.  I think  it  is  well  to  point  ont  here  that  at  the  time  this 
committee  made  its  study  it  had  before  it  the  1955  budget  as  approved 
by  the  Congress.  At  thk  time  the  level  of  spending  in  the  F ood  and 
I)rug  Admniistration  was  $6,303,000.  In  the  budget  request  before 
us  today  we  find  that  we  have  an  increase  of  110  percent  over  the  spend- 
incr  level  at  the  time  that  this  studv  committee  first  looked  over  this 
particular  area. 

Personally,  I feel  that  a 110  percent  increase  is  pretty  rapid  progress 
as  far  as  the  appropriation  level.  As  I go  through  the  budget  of  the 
various  agencies  in  KETT,  and  those  outside^  I do  not  find  very  many 
areas  where  you  can  point  to  a 110  percent  increase  in  the  obligation 
authority  available  to  an  agency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I appreciate  your  views.  I just  happen  to  disagree 
with  you.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  does  as  much  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  country  as  any  agency  and  I am  just  dis- 
appointed— 

Mr.  Latrd.  I do  not  disagree  with  your  statement  as  far  as  its  merits, 
but  I am  talking  about  the  increased  appropriation  level  during  the 
past  few  years  of  110  percent. 

CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COmilTrEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  disappointed  that  the  administration  has 
not  seen  fit  even  to  keep  up  with  the  recommendations  of  their  advisory 
committee  which  are  now  out  of  date  and  ought  to  be  revised  upward. 

That  is  just  my  own  feeling  on  the  matter.  I appreciate  your  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  the  President's  budget  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  if  we  can  have  a balanced  budofet  and  I am  all  for 
it.  I wish  it  could  be  in  balance  by  several  billion  dollars  instead  of 
less  than  a tenth  of  a billion — and  that  questionable  to  say  the  least. 
But  I don't  think  we  should  endanger  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  age  we  are  living  now,  with  all  of  the 
processed  foods  and  with  all  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  menus,  all  the  new  drugs,  the  enlargement  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  the  new  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed  upon  this  office 
by  legislation  of  Congress,  that  we  are  not  keeping  up  to  anywhere 
near  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  this  particular  area. 

I think  the  advisory  committee  findings  are  out  of  date  by  now. 
I complimented  them  at  the  time  for  their  findings  and  I am  sure, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee  and  their 
recommendations,  we  would  not  even  have  had  as  much  increase  today 
as  we  have. 

Secretary  Flem^^iing.  I agree. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  they  performed  a good  work,  but  I think 
their  recommendations  are  outdated  now  and  ought  to  be  revised. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  asked  for  a report 
from  tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  would  take  6ach 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee  and  indicate 
wliere  we  are  in  relation  to  them.  I had  thought  after  I had  the 
opjiortunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  that  report  I might  ask 
the  members  of  this  same  advisory  committee  to  come  in  and  meet 
witli  me.  I would  not  necessarily  reconstitute  the  committee,  but  I 
would  ask  them  to  come  in  and  meet  with  me  and  see  if  they  have 
any  additional  observations. 

I would  like  to  say  this,  too,  in  comiection  with  your  general  ob- 
servation : I believe  that  the  health  of  our  people  should  be  a matter  of 
primary  concern  and  primary  consideration.  I just  have  the  feeling 
that  the  President  is  correct  in  believing  that  there  is  a relationship 
between  inflation  and  the  health  of  the  people.  For  if  we  do  en- 
courage inflationary  pressures,  then  it  becomes  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  to  help  people  to  take  care  of  their  health 
and  also  that  much  more  difficult  for  people  to  take  care  of  their  own 
health. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I said  to  you  the  other  day,  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  health. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

STATUS  OF  NEW  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  status  of  the  new  building  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration?  We  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  that  for  years. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  urged  it  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
GSA,  but  as  you  know,  the  general  policy  is  no  new  construction 
starts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  itself.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  GSA  budget  does  not  make  provision  for  ^y 
money  for  any  new  buildings,  wffiich  means,  of  course,  that  this  build- 
ing will  not  be,  or  is  not  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  as  important  as  ever  that  this 
building  be  constructed  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  get  that 
building,  but  I feel  that  the  new  construction  start  policy  does  need 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  overall  fiscal  policy. 

As  I understand  it,  whereas  General  Services  Administration  re- 
quested and  possibly  received  around  a half  million  last  year — wasn’t 
it,  for  new  construction  starts  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Half  a million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Half  a million.  I’m  sorry  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  budget  for  new  construction  starts  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  one  way  around  it,  though.  You  could 
have  asked  for  a supplemental  in  1959.  That  has  been  done  in  a few 
cases,  I understand. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  as  you  know,  under  the  rules  of  the 
game,  we  do  not  make  the  requests  directly  to  the  Congress  for  new 
buildings.  That  is  made  by  General  Services  Administration,  but 
we  did  not  make  a request,  even  through  them,  for  a supplemental. 
We  did  make  a vigorous  request  for  its  inclusion  in  the  1960  budget. 
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I think  that  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  mtroduce  a policy  of  no 
new  construction  starts,  then  undoubtedly  that  building  would  haye 
been  mcluded.  I think  most  people  agree  it  is  yery  high  on  any 
priority  list  that  anyone  deyelops. 

!Mr.  Fogaktt.  I just  had  an  idea  that  that  hospital  you  were  talk- 
ing about  for  the  Indians  in  Arizona  was  planned  in  1960,  but  to 

oyercome  this  *hio  new  starts  in  I960*'  you  decided  at  the  last  minute 

% 

to  make  the  request  in  the  form  of  supplemental.  Maybe  I am  wrong. 

Secretary  FrzAonxG.  I think  our  reasons  for  making  that  request 
were  yery  effectiyely  stated  by  Congressman  Marshall,  that,  since 
there  has  been  a lengthy  delay  on  the  bells  project,  we  feel  we  should 
get  ourselyes  in  a position  where  we  could  take  full  adyantage  of  the 
remaining  months  of  1959. 

Freedi£ex*s  Hospital 

^Ir.  Fogabtt.  Mliat  has  happened  with  the  plan  to  consolidate 
Freedmen’s  with  Howard  F'niyersity  ? 

Secretary  Flf^oitxg.  The  situation  on  that  is  this:  As  you  know, 

ft  ^ 

legislation  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  order 
to  make  the  transfer  of  Freedmen’s  possible.  That  legislation  was 
not  reported  out  by  the  House  committee.  As  you  undoubtedly  re- 
call, there  were  some  discussions  before  the  House  committee  relatiye 
to  certain  personnel  policies  inyolyed  in  the  transfer. 

I happened  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard 
ITniyersity  where  that  matter  was  considered  a few  months  ago. 
At  that  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees  directed  its  Executiye  Committee 
to  look  into  these  personnel  problems  and  to  make  a report  back  to 
the  Board  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  handled. 

I am  confident  tliat  the  Executiye  Committee  of  the  Board  and  the 
Board  will  be  able  to  work  out  a solution  to  those  problems.  As  soon 
as  they  haye  been  worked  out,  we  will  renew  the  request  for  legislation 
which  would  make  this  transfer  possible. 

Howard  UxiyEPtSixT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Howard  TTfiyersity  shows  a decrease  in  positions  of 
32  from  what  you  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  happy  with  striking  out  their  building  program,  are  they  ? 

Secretary  FLZiiMixG.  So.  I am  sure  that  that  is  the  case.  Again, 
it  simply  conforms  to  the  Goyernment-wide  policy  on  construction. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  Eyen  though  Congress  tried  to  assure  them  S or  9 
years  ago  that  this  program  would  be  followed  through  oyer  a 10-year 
period  to  get  them  in  a position  to  be  an  accredited  school,  no  ex- 
ceptions are  made  in  that. 

Secretary  Elemmixg.  I think  if  my  information  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course.  Howard  is  fully  accredited. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  .Just  a year  as:o  I think,  mainly  because  of  the  build- 
mg  progi'am  that  was  established  by  Congress  a few  years  ago. 
Secretary  Flemmixg.  They  had  had  a colleere-by-colleee  accredita- 

^ ft  ■ V.  ft 

tion  and  now  they  haye  an  oyerall  accreditation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  I think  was  the  first  time  the  oyerall  school 
was  accredited. 
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Vocational  Education 

In  the  Office  of  Education  you  show  a decrease  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  say  something  about  that  or  do  you 
want  me  to  wait  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I can  give  you  an  explanation  on  that. 

This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a decrease  of  $1,100,000  in  the  item 
of  extension  and  improvement  of  practical  nurse  training,  and  by  a 
decrease  of  $48,000  for  vocational  education  in  the  fishery  trades  and 
industry.  The  total  decrease,  therefore,  is  $1,148,000. 

The  amounts  that  are  being  requested  for  the  practical  nurse  train- 
ing program,  as  well  as  for  training  in  the  fishery  occupation  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  amounts  used  by  the  States  in  1959. 

This  should  enable  the  States  to  maintain  their  programs  at  the 
present  level. 

In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  making  full  utilization  of  their  funds  and  took  the 
1959  figure  and  used  that  as  a basis  for  the  request  for  1960. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  in  the  justi- 
fications for  the  Office  of  Education  it  says  on  page  6 that : 

The  practical  nurse  training  program  under  Public  Law  911  needs  to  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

I was  wondering  how  that  can  be  reconciled  with  your  statement 
that  we  should  leave  it  as  is. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  you  will  find  that  the  funding 
of  that  program  last  year  was  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of 
requirements. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  problem  that  is  involved  here  is  that  there  are 
several  States  that  are  not  taking  part  in  the  program.  I think  that 
the  funds  in  this  budget  would  be  more  than  sufficient  if  you  allowed 
some  transferability  in  that  funding  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  transferability  between 
the  various  categories,  but  the  Congress  did  authorize  us  to  reallot 
among  the  States  to  the  extent  that  one  State  does  not  use  the  funds. 
When  States  certify  that  they  are  not  going  to  utilize  funds,  we  are 
auhorized  to  redistribute  them  to  the  other  States  that  are  in  position 
to  use  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  that  language  contained  in  this  budget  presentation 
we  have  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  was  done  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
the  authority  permanent,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  the  people  in  the  Department  do  not 
think  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I verify  that  for  you  and  submit  a statement  for 
the  record? 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  the  language  has  to  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  request  we  have  before  you  I believe  contains 
language  which  continues  to  request  reallotment  among  the  States. 
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Mr.  Laird.  And  only  in  that  way  will  you  have  sufficient  funds  to 
take  care  of  this  practical  nurse  training  progi’am. 

Mr.  Txt-tj  v.  That  is  correct.  Me  would  have  to  be  able  to  reallot. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  wiU  not  be  expanded  any,  though,  will  it? 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Xo. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  need  diminished  in  the  last  year  for  tlie 
expansion  of  the  practical  nurse  training  program  ? 

Secretary  Flejimixg.  There,  again,  I assume  that,  like  some  other 
progi'ams 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Hr.  Herthick  is  in  a better  j)osition  to  answer  that. 
I will  ask  him. 

ASSrXIPTIOX'  OF  VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATIOX  RESPOXSIBILITIES  BY  STATES 

Tell  US  about  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  President's 
recoimnendation  that  vocational  education  costs  be  assumed  by  the 
States. 

Secretarv  Fle:m:mixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I first  of  all  refer  to  the 
President's  message  i 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ho  you  anticipate  any  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment along  this  line  that  was  suggested  ? 

Secretary  Flemmtxg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  trying  to  spot  the  sec- 
tion of  the  budget  that  dealt  with  that.  I guess  it  is  not  in  our 
chapter. 

It  is  in  the  budget  message.  The  President  in  his  budget  message 
indicated  very  clearly  that  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
legislation  wliich  would  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  relin- 
ouisli  some  of  the  revenue  that  it  is  now  obtaining  through  the  tele- 
phone  tax  so  that  this  revenue  could  be  used  in  such  a manner  as 
to  enable  the  States  to  handle  the  present  vocational  educational 
program  and  also  the  present  program  for  the  construction  of  waste 
disposal  plants. 

If  the  revenue  were  relinquished  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  the 
President,  it  would  amount  to  around  $110  million.  At  the  present 
time  the  Federal  Government  is  putting  into  the  two  programs  that 
I have  just  mentioned  around  $80  million,  that  is,  for  fiscal  1959. 
Also,  this  legislation  will  undoubtedly  provide  an  equalization  fea- 
ture so  that  at  least  1 percent  of  the  telephone  tax  would  be  used  in 
such  a maimer  as  to  distribute  funds  to  the  States  so  that  the  poorer 
States  would  get  more  and  the  richer  States  not  as  much. 

My  first  contact  with  this  was  at  a meeting  last  summer  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Joint  Action  Committee  that  has  been  established  by  the 
governors’  conference  and  by  the  President. 

At  that  time  this  revised  formula  that  I have  just  mentioned  was 
presented  to  the  governors:  that  is,  the  formula  which  called  for  an 
equalization  factor.  The  governors  present  at  that  meeting  concur- 
red in  this  particular  approach.  I am  sure  that  the  President  will 
submit  legislation  along  this  line  during  the  present  session  of 
Congi’ess. 

However,  the  legislation,  when  submitted,  will  provide  that  the 
plan  would  become  effective  on  July  1,  1960;  that  is,  during  the  tiscal 
year  1961,  not  during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  Thus,  the  legislation,  if 
it  should  pass,  would  not  affect  the  1960  budget  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ho  you  think  it  has  any  chance  of  passing  ? 
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Secret  ary  Fi.emming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  rather  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  that  rather  than  on 
my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Fo(iARTY.  Vocational  education  is  quite  a popular  program  in 
Congress. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  my  understanding. 


library  services 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  grants  for  library  services  you  asked  for  $6 
million,  which  is  a million  and  a half  less  than  the  authorization, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  back  to  $5,150,000.  Is  there 
any  particularly  good  reason  for  cutting  that  back? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  you  indicate,  we  are  requesting  the  sum 
of  $5,150,000.  The  1960  request  is  designed  to  carry  forward  this  pro- 
gram at  approximately  the  same  level  as  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  in  1959.  The  law  provides  that  funds  unpaid  to  any  State 
will  remain  available  to  such  States  for  one  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

A proviso  in  the  appropriation  act  also  permits  the  reallotment  of 
funds  which  States  certify  will  remain  unpaid  to  them  after  one  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  $850,000  will  be  unpaid  out 
of  the  $6  million  grant  for  1959,  and  this,  together  with  the  requested 
appropriation,  will  make  a total  of  $6  million  available  in  1960. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  the  same  amount  available  in  1960  as 
the  Congress  actually  appropriated  for  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  action 
of  the  State  legislatures  in  increasing  the  capacity  for  matching 
these  funds  if  they  were  to  be  made  available  in  1960. 

Secretary  Flemming.  No,  but  it  does  mean  that  $6  million  will 
be  available  for  allocation  in  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  means  you  are  going  to  put  a limitation  on  it  of 
$6  million  regardless  of  vdiat  action  the  States  take  this  year?^ 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  recommendation.  That  is  right. 

Payments  to  School  Districts  and  Assistance  for 
School  Construction 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  juggled  these  figures  a little  bit  on  payments  to 
school  districts  and  assistance  for  school  construction. 


request  to  the  bureau  of  the  budget 

You  asked  for,  originally,  $164  million  and  your  next  request  was 
cut  down  to  $130  million,  for  maintenance  and  operation.  That  is  a 
pretty  substantial  cut.  That  is  $34  million  between  your  preliminary 
and  final  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  you  can  see,  our  original  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  for  the  full  amount  of  the  estimated 
entitlements,  that  is,  $225  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Then  we  reduced  the  amount  that  we  re- 
quested from  the  Budget  Bureau  to  $180,800,000  for  the  reasons  we 
already  discussed.  For  1960  it  is  the  same  total  amount,  but  a redis- 
tribution. 


Fogaett.  Originally,  eyen  tiiougli  you  knew  what  Congress 
had  appropriated  for  1959,  you  did  reque^  the  full  amount  author- 
ized for  1960.  'Wlien  was  that  preliminary  request  made  ? 

Kelly.  That  would  haye  been  on  October  1. 

Secretary  FLEiiMixo.  October  1,  yes. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  And  the  final  request  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  sometime  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  December,  formally 
speaking,  we  are  required  to  haye  the  budget  submitted  by  the  1st  of 
October,  but  the  Secretary  requested  since  he  was  newly  appointed, 
that  that  request  be  treated  as  a preliminary  submission. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Eyen  though  you  knew  at  the  time  what  was 
appropriated,  you  still  requested  the  full  amount  for  1960.  Then  in 
a few  weeks  you  reduced  that  amount  for  maintenance  and  operation 
from  $161  million  to  $130  million,  and  you  had  a cut  of  10  or  so 
million  on  construction. 

Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  still  disagreed  with  you. 

Secretary  Flem3£ixg.  Xo. 

ADJUSYMEXT  BETWEEX  COXSTEtTCTIOX  AXD  OPEEATION  ITEMS 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Tliey  juggled  the  figures  around.  They  cut  construc- 
tion, and  they  increased  the  maintenance  and  operation  items  oyer 
what  you  requested. 

Secretary  Flemmtxg.  That  is  correct.  They  did  that  with  our 
concurrence.  If  we  were  going  to  stay  within  this  $180  million  figure, 
it  seemed  to  me  on  second  thought  to  make  more  sense  to  keep  the 
grants  for  the  current  operating  budgets  at  approximately  the  85 
percent  ley  el  and  to  make  further  reductions  in  the  assistance  for 
school  construction. 

COXSTEUCnOX 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Mliat  percentage  of  the  construction  applications 
will  that  take  care  of  in  1960  ? 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  As  indicated  here,  it  is  $23  million  tmder 
what  the  estimated  full  requirements  would  be  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  You  are  requesting  85  percent  for  Public  Law  874. 
Mhat  percentage  of  entitlements  for  construction  are  you  recommend- 
ing for  1960  ? 

Secretary  Flymmixg.  Me  are  requesting  about  60  percent. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Does  that  take  into  consideration  $24  million  that  is 
due  in  1959,  which  you  are  not  asking  appropriations  for,  and  so  will 
carry  oyer  to  1960  ? 

Secretary  Flem^hxg.  Xo. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  TTell,  if  you  take  that  into  consideration — $24,600.- 
000 — that  will  make  a big  difference  in  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  not  being  authorized  this  year? 

Secretary  Flemztixg.  You  would  add  that  amount  to  the  $61  mil- 
lion which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  entitlements  arising  in  1960. 
It  would  then  make  the  requested  appropriation  about  44  or  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  needs  for  1960. 
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Defense  Educational  Activities 

Mr.  FottARty.  Defense  educational  activities:  You  asked  originally 
for  $225  mi llion.  Is  that  the  full  authorization  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  cut  that  down  yourself  to  $195  million^ 
which  is  a $29  million-odd  cut,  and  then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
you  $45  million.  That  is  a pretty  sizable  cut,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretar}^  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  concurred  in  that  reduc- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  placed  in  the  President’s 
budget  message  this  language  which  says  that:  “The  budget  provides 
$150  million  in  new  obligational  authority  for  fivScal  1960,  pending  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  program.” 

In  other  words,  we  were  willing  to  admit  that  we  did  not  have  a firm 
justification  for  many  of  these  items  because  we  had  not  had  any  ex- 
perience with  them.  Consequently,  we  were  willing  to  concur  in  that 
reduction  with  the  understanding  that  if  further  experience  pointed 
in  another  direction,  we  would  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  Bureau  requests  to  cover  our  additional  needs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  almost  3 months  ago.  Have  you  any  other 
facts  gathered  in  the  last  3 months  that  would  indicate  how  much  will 
be  needed  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  principal  item,  looking  at  it  from  a fiscal 
point  of  view,  on  which  we  have  additional  information,  is  the  loan 
item,  which  we  have  already  discussed.  This,  of  course,  is  the  largest 
item. 

The  next  largest  item  is  the  title  which  provides  for  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  science,  mathematics  and  foreign  language  instruction. 
Before  a number  of  the  States  can  submit  their  plan  under  this  title, 
the  State  legislatures  must  act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  all  meeting  this  year,  are  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  are  meeting  now.  By  around  the  1st  of 
April  I assume  we  will  have  a pretty  firm  figure  on  that  particular 
item.  I think  a good  many  of  the  States  that  are  waiting  for  legisla- 
tive action  have  their  plans  ready  but  they  just  do  not  have  authority 
to  submit  them. 

On  the  national  defense  fellowships,  the  request  is  the  full  authori- 
zation of  $5.3  million. 

On  the  grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  they 
have  given  us  the  full  authorization.  That  is  on  the  grants  to  the 
States.  On  the  Institutes,  we  have  requested  $5  million  as  contrasted 
with  a $7,250,000  authorization,  believing  that  most  of  our  experience 
on  this  is  going  to  come  in  fiscal  1960. 

Then  on  advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages  and  on 
the  training  centers  and  research  related  to  this  program,  we  have  re- 
quested $7,050,000  against  an  authorization  of  $8  million.  We  are  just 
$950,000  under  on  that  item. 

On  the  institutes  for  language  teachers,  we  have  requested  $3  million 
as  against  an  authorization  of  $7,250,000.  This  was  based  largely  on 
the  f a ct  that  we  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  those  institutes  in  opera- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year.  However,  some  of  them  can 
get  underway  in  the  summer.  By  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  1959 
we  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  contract  for  those  institutes  for  the 
summer. 
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As  far  as  I know,  we  do  not  have  any  firmer  information  on  that  one 
item  than  we  had  initially. 

Of  course,  area  vocational  education  programs  are  included  here,  too. 
We  have  an  authorization  of  $15  million.  We  are  asking  for  $7’ 
million. 

I have  not  had  my  attention  called  to  any  new  information  relative 
to  the  ability  of  the  States  to  spend  more  than  this.  This  program  is 
a good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  by  spring  we  will  have  pretty  firm 
requests  from  the  States  in  hand  and  can  decide  whether  or  not  the 
figure  requested  is  too  high  or  too  low.  ' 

POSSIBLE  REQUEST  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  experience  shows  this  budget  is  too  low,  is  it  your 
decision  to  ask  for  a supplemental  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  it  might  throw  the  budget  out  of  balance. 
Would  you  still  ask  for  it  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  When  I have  firm  information  as  to  what  can 
be  spent  within  the  authorized  ceiling,  I will  make  the  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  So  it  will  be  dependent  on  the  ceiling. 

Secretary  Flemming.  When  I say  the  ceiling,  I am  talking  about 
the  authorization. 

In  other  words,  when  I determine  how  much  can  be  spent  within 
the  amounts  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  passing  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  I will  certainly  put  the  facts  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  if  it  was  to  recommend  an  amount  that  might 
upset  the  policy  of  the  Budget,  you  would  still  make  that  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  is  a factor 
that  they  would  have  to  consider,  but  I stand  on  my  statement.  If 
I have  firm  evidence  that  money  can  be  spent  over  and  above  what 
we  are  requesting,  but  still  within  the  authorized  ceiling  as  set  by  the 
Congress,  I will  make  the  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  you  show 
some  sizable  increases  which  I think  you  should  be  congratulated  for. 
That  is  one  of  the  real  good  programs. 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  an  excellent  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  went  along  with  you  on  al- 
most everything  you  asked  for. 

INCREASES  IN  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  OPPICE  OP  EDUCATION 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
the  Office  of  Education,  I am  wondering  if  I could  call  attention  to 
something  that  I feel  is  on  the  plus  side  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sure.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  item  to  which  I am  referring  is  salaries 
and  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman ; I will  use  round  figures  in  my  discus- 
sion, subject  to  correction  in  the  record.  On  salaries  and  expenses,  we 
are  requesting  an  increase  for  1960  over  1959  of  approximately  $2,- 
900,000.  The  exact  figure  is  $2,946,500.  That  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  total  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  for  salaries  and 
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expenses  in  1954.  I think  that  this  is  a recognition  of  the  added 
emphasis  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have  given 
to  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  Of 
education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  this  committee  can  take  a little  bit  of  credit 
for  that,  also. 

That  year  we  specifically  asked  the  Office  of  Education  to  come  up 
and  ask  Congress  for  more  money  the  following  year,  which  they  did, 
because  some  of  us  got  tired  of  having  this  appropriation  whittled 
down  and  we  finally  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  We  invited 
them,  which  is  a very  unusual  thing  to  do,  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
more  money  next  year,  which  they  did. 

SALARY  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

I hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  to  get  a decent  salary  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  I know  some  attempt  was  being  made  a year 
ago  to  raise  it.  Has  it  been  raised  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No,  sir ; Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  pay  a decent 
salary  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  can  get  much  more 
if  he  wants  to  leave  and  go  to  some  city  school  system. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I concur  wholeheartedly  in 
that  and  I wish  it  were  possible  for  this  committee  to  introduce  some 
kind  of  appropriation  language  that  would  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  cannot  do  that  very  well.  We  cannot  do  it  under 
the  rules  of  the  House.  If  we  could,  I would  be  the  first  one  to  sug- 
gest it.  We  have  had  trouble  for  years  in  that  area  and  that  is  one 
of  the  compelling  reasons  I think  Dr.  Brownell  left,  because  he  could 
get  about  100  percent  more  in  Detroit  than  he  could  in  Washington. 

I do  not  think  that  is  right,  to  ask  a man  to  come  up  and  assume 
these  responsibilities  for  that  amount  of  money. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  dating  back  to 
my  Civil  Service  Commission  days,  this  is  an  area  in  which  I have 
been  very  much  interested,  and  I believe  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  with  your  experience  and  background 
in  these  affairs  you  could  get  these  things  straightened  out  without 
much  trouble. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  going  to  make  an  effort.  At  least  I 
think  I am.  We  are  planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a bill  de- 
signed to  resolve  a number  of  administrative  problems  within  the 
Department. 

When  we  do,  we  will  include  provision  for  increase  in  salary  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I guess  you  have  many  other  administrative  problems 
and  some  other  people’s  salaries  should  be  raised,  too. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

I think  your  comments  apply  with  equal  strength  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Kehabilitation  and  likewise  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. When  you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
for  which  that  those  agencies  are  responsible,  and  then  compare  that 
with  their  salary  structure,  the  comparison  just  does  not  make  sense. 
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VOCATTOXAL  rehabhitatiox  factlittes 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I noticed  in  the  hospital  construction  program  you 
are  suggesting  a decrease  of  $6  million  in  construction  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  from  $10  million  to  $1  million,  which  would  in  effect 
discount  some  of  this  increase  of  $8  million  that  you  are  asking  for 
in  1960  in  the  regular  Tocational  rehabilitation  program. 

However,  we  will  go  into  that  when  we  come  to  the  hospital  end  of 
it. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  IVe  will  recess  until  1 : 30. 

aftee:xoo:;s  session 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

PUBLIC  health  SER^TCE 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  now  get  into  the  Public  Health  Service.  There 
have  been  many  disappointments  in  your  budget,  but  this  is  the  most 
disappointing  to  me,  the  budget  you  are  presenting  this  year  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  because  of  the  significant  decreases  that  appear 
in  the  budget  compared  to  what  was  made  available  in  1959. 

REQUEST  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES,  GENERAL 

On  Friday  we  went  into  quite  a bit  of  detail  about  the  overhead  al- 
lowances and  the  amounts  asked  for  the  Institutes  of  Health,  but  I 
see  in  other  categories  you  are  not  asking  for  as  much  in  1960.  For 
instance,  for  ‘uA^sistance  to  States,  general,”  you  cut  that  by  some 
$400,000.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  this  item  there  has  heretofore  been  financed  the 
grants  for  the  training  of  public  health  professional  personnel.  This 
act  has  expired  and  funds  cannot  be  requested  in  1960  unless  the 
act  is  extended.  That  reduction  was  $2  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  if  we  take  that  out,  you  show  an  increase; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  overall  increase  is  $526,000;  $500,000  of  this  in- 
crease is  related  to  the  increase  on  grants  to  schools  of  public  health, 
providing  a total  of  $1  million  for  that  program.  The  $500,000  sup- 
plemental in  1959  and  $1  million  in  1960  provides  a million  dollars  for 
that  purpose,  accounting  for  an  increase  of  $500,000  in  this  ap- 
propriation. Then  $26,200  is  for  increases  which  represent  annualiza- 
tion of  14  positions  authorized  this  year  and  the  extra  day's  pay. 

Then  there  are  decreases  totaling  $2,026,200  which  relate  to  the 
grants  for  public  health  professional  training  and  the  administrative 
cost  of  that  grant  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  since  Alaska  became  the  49th  State  we  do  not 
have  that  special  item  of  grants  and  special  studies  for  the  I'er- 
ritorv. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  j^ortion  which  relates  to  technical  assistance  to  the 
Territory  is  retained,  and  that  portion  is  transferred  to  “Assistance  to 
States,  general.”  Also  the  portion  which  relates  to  Arctic  health  re- 
searcli  has  been  transferred  to  the  Communicable  Disease  Center. 
But  the  ]:>ortion  relating  to  the  grants  to  the  Territory  itself  is 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  of  it  is  carried  in  the  “Assistance  to 
States,  general”  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A comparative  transfer  of  $308,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  communicable  disease  activities  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Communicable  disease  has  a comparative  transfer  of 
$487,000. 

CONTROL  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  control  of  venereal  disease  you  show  a de- 
crease of  how  much  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  $700,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  venereal  disease  gone  down  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I can  say  this  on  that  item.  As  you  know, 
the  amount  being  requested  is  the  amount  requested  last  year  by  the 
administration.  And  I understand  it,  there  is  the  feeling  that  the 
States  have  picked  up  the  load  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  a taper- 
ing off  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  both  in  the  case  of 
venereal  disease  and  also  the  tuberculosis  grants.  They  both  fall  in 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  we  had  a year  ago 
Congress  increased  the  appropriation  above  what  the  administration 
asked  for.  The  information  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  some  years 
there  was  an  increase. 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  are  correct,  I believe. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  I heard  from  one  of  the  national 
organizations  that  the  incidence  has  not  gone  down.  I don’t  see  any- 
thing that  would  justify  this  cut  of  $700,000. 

MTat  about  tuberculosis  ? 

CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Secretary  Flemming.  On  the  control  of  tuberculosis  program  the 
reduction  is  $1,049,000.  I think  this  is  an  issue  of  whether  we  have 
reached  a point  where  we  could  expect  the  States  to  take  a little  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  load  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  now.  I 
appreciate  that  reasonable  people  can  differ  on  that,  but  it  is  our  posi- 
tion that  the  States  could  take  a larger  portion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  control  of  tuberculosis  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  same  principle. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  cutting  back  this  appropriation  this  year 
by  about  a million  dollars. 

Secretary  Flemming.  $1,049,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  quite  a cut.  Do  you  give  the  same  reason  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty,  On  the  communicable  disease  activities  you  show  an 
increase. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogar^ty.  $1,400,000,  and  $400,000  plus  is  because  of  compara- 
tive transfer  of  funds  for  Alaska  and  there  are  other  adjustments. 

Mr.  Ejelly.  The  net  increase  is  $660,000. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  is  that  for  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  propose  to  increase  staphylococcus  in- 
fection control  funds  by  $245,000.  The  work  in  connection  with 
fluorescent  antibody  diagnostic  technique  we  propose  to  increase  by 
$260,000. 

Mr.  I^LLY.  Another  $127,000  relates  to  cost  of  moving  into  the 
new  facilities  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  will  that  new  building  be  completed? 

Mr.  Ejelly.  I think  they  expect  to  be  able  to  move  in  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  1960,  close  to  March  31. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING  LEGISLATION 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I return  a moment  to 
the  beginning  of  this  discussion  where  reference  was  made  to  legisla- 
tion that  had  expired  and  which  was  financed  under  the  “Assistance 
to  States,  general  appropriation”  ? That  was  the  legislation  on  pro- 
fessional and  public  health  personnel.  We  are  going  to  ask  for 
renewal  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  will  require  about  $8  million  for  the  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  professional  and  public  health  personnel  and  gi^aduate 
nurses. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  that  keep  the  programs  at  the  same  level  with 
no  increase  ? 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  graduate  nurse  program  and  public 
health  training  were  very  effective  and  the  nurse  program  was  over- 
subscribed— that  you  had  many  more  applications  than  could  be  met ; 
is  that  right  ? You  are  going  to  hold  that  at  the  present  level  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  proposal  is  to  hold  it  at  the  $6  million 
level,  and  $2  million  on  grants  for  training  public  health  personnel. 
Those  two  figures  do  not  show  in  the  budget  as  it  has  been  presented. 

SANITARY  engineering 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  show  some  increase  for  your  sanitary  engineer- 
ing activities  over  1959. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes ; we  show  an  increase  of  $1,058,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that  $1,058,000  for  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  $200,000  of  the  increase  is  in  connection  with 
our  work  in  air  pollution,  and  most  of  that  is  to  be  used  for  research 
in  connection  with  exhaust  fumes  from  automobiles. 
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Another  item  is  an  increase  of  $805,000,  which  is  more  than  doubling 
the  amount  available  in  1959  for  radiological  health. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  getting  to  be  a big  problem,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Ph.EMMiNG.  Yes,  it  is.  We  feel  that  is  an  area  where 
the  Public  Health  Service  should  strike  out  and  provide  the  leader- 
sliip  which  the  Nation  really  needs  in  this  area. 

FACILITIES 

Mr  Fogarty.  What  was  that  $785,000  for  facilities  that  you  origi- 
nally requested  but  were  not  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  request  related  to  planning  funds  for  extension 
of  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  to  provide  both  additional  office 
space  for  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  and  laboratory  space  for 
the  Occupational  Health  Center  which  is  also  located  on  the  site  of 
the  Taft  Engineering  Center. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  to  the  grants  for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  I notice  you  asked  for  the  same  amount  you  had  in  1959,  $45 
million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  that  down  $25  million. 
That  is  a pretty  sizable  cut. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  an  item  that  partially  accounts  for 
the  reduction  in  total  Public  Health  Service  request.  This,  again,  is 
m line  with  the  general  policy  on  eliminating  new  direct  Federal 
construction  on  reducing  grants  for  construction  both  to  States,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  medical  research  program  to  educational  institutions. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  offered  any  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  existing  law  to  cut  back  on  these  programs  for  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  idea  of  turning  this  operation  back  to 
the  States  is  involved  in  the  legislation  to  be  submitted,  along  with 
the  similar  proposal  on  vocational  education.  That  legislation  has 
not  been  transmitted  as  yet,  but  the  President  has  indicated  in  his 
message  that  he  will  transmit  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  Congress  takes  no  action  in  this  area,  what 
happens? 

Secretary  Flemming.  First  of  all,  the  President’s  legislation  pro- 
posal will  not  affect  the  1960  budget.  If  Congress  does  not  take  ac- 
tion, we  will  have  to  face  the  question  in  the  preparation  of  the  1961 
budget  of  how  much  is  to  be  requested  for  this  purpose. 

NEED  BASED  ON  APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Based  on  the  applications  that  you  have  on  hand 
from  the  States,  how  much  would  you  need  in  1960  for  this  program? 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  that 
$45  million  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  people  tell  me  $90  million  could  have  been  used 
if  we  had  had  it  this  year. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  I will  go  as  far  as  the  $45  million,  that  being 
the  authorization  figure.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  used, 
but  this  reduction  is  in  line  with  the  Government- wide  policy  on  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  all  construction,  that  $25  million? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes.  This  is  grants  for  construction  of  the 
waste  treatment  plants. 

GRANTS  FOR  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  we  come  to  a real  big  one,  grants  for  hospital 
'Construction.  Your  preliminary  agency  request  was  for  $151,200,000. 
Is  that  what  you  had  available  in  1959  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  had  available  approximately  $180  mil- 
lion in  1959. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  exact  amounts  were  $185  million  in  grants  and 
$1,200,000  for  other  grants  related  to  research  and  demonstrations 
under  the  act. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  budget  request  is  for  $101,200,000.  What 
was  the  reason  for  this  cutback  ? 

Secretary  Fleming.  The  Government- wide  policy  on  construction 
determined  the  level  of  this  request. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Even  though  communities  have  gone  along  and  raised 
their  share  to  take  advantage  of  these  funds  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  I do  not  think  this  reduction  as 
far  as  1960  is  concerned  would  put  the  Federal  Government  in  a posi- 
tion where  it  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  commitments  that  it  has  en-- 
tered  into  with  various  municipalities. 

In  other  words,  considering  the  amount  appropriated  in  1959  that 
will  still  be  available  in  1960  as  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned, 
plus  the  amount  proposed  in  1960,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all 
commitments.  In  fact,  this  $100  million  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  will  take  care  of  the  growth  in  population — that  is,  the 
demand  for  additional  facilities  growing  out  of  the  growth  in  popu- 
lation. It  would  also  provide  for  cases  where  hospitals  had  been,  let 
us  say,  destroyed  by  fire.  However,  it  Tvould  not  make  it  possible  to 
cut  any  further  into  the  existing  backlog,  nor  would  it  make  it  pos- 
sible to  replace  rather  ancient  structures  but  structures  that  can  still 
be  used. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  my  information  that  there  are  enough  projects 
ready  to  be  started  and  with  the  necessary  local  financing  that  in  1960 
we  could  be  spending  about  $4I0  million.  Here  we  are  asking  for  only 
$100  million  or  less  than  25  percent  of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in 
this  program.  The  total  cost  of  these  projects  that  would  be  ready  in 
1960  would  be  $1,257  billion,  and  the  Federal  share  $469  million. 
That  is  a pretty  sizable  reduction  in  a program  that  has  been  so  popu- 
lar and  has  been  meeting  with  such  universal  approval  in  all  the 
States  and  communities  and  especially  rural  areas. 

This  is  going  to  be  quite  a shock  to  some  of  these  communities  and 
States  to  have  such  a cut. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a sizable  reduction  but  at 
the  same  time  the  request  is  also  a sizable  amount  when  viewed  in 
light  of  the  Government-wide  policy  on  construction. 
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^Ir.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  most  of  this  $100  million  was  committed 
anyway,  I wmuld  assume. 

Secretary  Fremming.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I should  say  that 
none  of  tliis  has  been  committed.  This  would  put  the  Government  ini 
a position  where  it  could  make  additional  commitments  totaling  $101 
million.  That  is  why  I said  this  particular  figure  would  permit  us 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands  for  additional  beds  by  reasons  of  the 
growth  in  population  and  would  also  permit  us  to  take  care  of  or  to 
help  with  those  hospitals  that  had  been  burned  or  had  been  affected 
by  some  other  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  are  not  allowing  anything  for  obsolescence? 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  does  not  make  it  possible  to  take  care- 
of  the  obsolescence  factor  or  to  cut  into  the  existing  backlog. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  existing  backlog  as  to  number  of  beds? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  approximately  800,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  with  a backlog  of  800,000' 
beds,  that  you  should  be  cutting  back  a program  like  this. 

What  about  the  $1,200,000  for  research  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  continued  at  the  current  level,  $1.2  million. 

HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  “Hospitals  and  medical  care,”  you  asked  for  $50’ 
million  originally,  it  was  cut  to  $48  million,  then  $46  million,  and 
finally  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  you  $45  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  an  increase,  totaling  156  positions,  in  that 
account. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  shows  initially  a decrease  of  $5,078,000, 
but  that  includes  the  nurse  training  grants.  If  you  eliminate  that, 
you  have  an  increase  of  about  $850,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  operation  of  hospitals  you  show  an  increase 
of  $500,000.  What  is  that  $500,000  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  a $186,000  increase  for  mandatory  items.. 
For  the  operation  of  the  hospitals  we  have  a gross  increase  of  $934,000. 
This  will  provide  164  positions  and  $666,000.  In  addition  there  are 
fund  requests,  as  follows:  objects  of  expense  related  to  positions, 
$53,000 ; supplies  primarily  to  offset  the  deflation  of  inventories  that 
have  occurred,  $98,000 ; increase  in  ratio  cost  for  the  meals  for  patients. 
$50,000 ; and  equipment  purchases,  $67,000. 

Then  in  connection  with  the  Coast  Guard  medical  program  we 
have  an  increase  of  $98,000.  For  nurse  coordination  there  is  an 
increase  of  $10,000,  and  for  dependent  medical  care  an  increase  of 
$301,000.  In  the  aggregate  these  increases  total  $1,531,000.  They 
are  offset  by  decreases  in  the  nurse  training  grants  program  of  $6 
million,  and  $50,000  in  related  salaries  and  expenses,  a nonrecurring 
item  in  nursing  resources  of  $19,000,  and  a nonrecurring  item  for 
construction  at  Carville  of  $330,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  $330,000  at  Carville,  was  that  for  the  build- 
ing program? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  the  construction  program  inserted  last  year  by 
the  Congress. 
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RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  also  added  funds  to  start  a research  program. 

Mr.  Eh:lly.  That  is  being  continued. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  At  the  same  or  at  an  increased  rate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  also  recommended  that  some  research  be  carried 
on  in  these  other  hospitals. 

REQUESTED  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

Secretary  Flemming.  On  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
quested language  for  research  grants.  I would  like  specifically  to 
call  attention  to  that.  This  language,  as  you  may  have  noted,  reads : 

Appropriations  to  the  Public  Health  Service  available  for  research  grants 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  also  be  available  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to  non-Pederal  institutions  for  research 
grants  to  hospitals  of  the  service  or  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

One  of  the  first  things  called  to  my  attention  after  I took  office 
was  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  could  not  apply 
for  grants,  for  example,  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
the  way  that  other  institutions  can  apply. 

I discovered  this,  I know,  when  I was  up  visiting  the  New  York 
regional  office  and  talking  with  the  officer  in  charge  there.  I just 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  along  research  lines,  and  he  called 
my  attention  to  their  inability  to  make  application. 

This  just  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  our 
own  hospitals  should  have  the  right  to  file  applications  just  as  any 
other  institution  should  have  the  right  to  file  them.  Of  course,  they 
should  be  processed  exactly  the  same  way  others  are,  through  the 
study  groups  and  through  the  Advisory  Council.  After  they  are 
processed  through  the  study  groups  and  Advisory  Council  if  they 
stand  up,  then  I think  that  those  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
our  own  hospitals.  I am  convinced  of  the  fact  that  if  we  do  this, 
we  will  make  service  in  our  own  hospitals  far  more  attractive  than 
is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  I am  convinced  that  out  of  such 
investment  would  come  some  very  good  results  from  a research 
point  of  view,  and,  in  addition,  it  would  also  help  attract  and  retain 
“A  No.  1”  persons  in  the  service. 

In  this  day  and  age  I think  to  assign  certain  types  of  persons  to  hos- 
pitals and  say  that  there  are  no  real  opportunities  for  you  to  conduct 
research  is  a poor  personnel  policy.  Consequently,  I hope  very  much 
that  this  language  will  be  approved. 

I feel  the  same  way  about  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Here  we  have 
a great  facility  in  the  mental  health  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  who  are  a part  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  should  have  the  right 
to  file  application  for  a grant  from  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health  just 
as  other  persons  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  have  some  cooperative  research  projects  in 
mental  health  at  St.  Elizabeths,  do  you  not  ? 
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kSecretary  Flemming.  We  have  one  specific  project  that  is  just 
underway  that  is  a very  significant  one.  I would  just  like  to  see  us 
put  in  a position  where  more  activity  of  that  kind  could  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  mental  health  people  have  to  supply 
their  own  personnel,  do  they  not? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  ' ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  differs  from  the  concept  embodied  in  this  language 
request.  This  requested  provision  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  to  apply  and  devote  part  of  their  time  to  re- 
search and  to  employ  assistants  and  purchase  supplies  and  equipment 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  glad  you  feel  that  way,  Mr.  Secretary,  because 
I visited  a few  of  these  hospitals  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  things  they  talked  of  most,  that  they  were  doing  no  re- 
search. It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  good  men  in  any  hospital  unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  research  program. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  recommended  specifically  that  some 
money  be  set  aside  for  research  at  Carville  because  that  hospital,  as 
you  know,  is  out  in  the  country,  and  it  was  especially  diffi(5ult  to  get 
good  doctors  to  go  there  and  stay.  We  also  suggested  that  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  these  other 
hospitals  with  some  research  program  in  order  to  keep  and  maintain 
the  kind  of  personnel  we  want.  I assume  it  is  your  feeling,  too,  that 
as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  of  running 
these  hospitals  we  want  them  run  right  and  with  good  personnel. 
We  do  not  want  second-class  medical  care  in  any  Government  hos- 
pital. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I concur  wholeheartedly. 

DEFICIENCIES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  we  not  have  professional  committees  set  up  to 
make  a study  of  these  hospitals  and  their  care  programs  a year  or 
two  ago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Surgeon  General  appointed  a group  of  consultants, 
a separate  group  of  consultants  for  each  of  the  general  hospitals.  The 
groups  were  composed  of  people  who  were  administrators  and  special- 
ists in  operating  community  hospitals  in  the  area  that  was  being  stud- 
ied. They  surveyed  each  of  the  facilities  assigned  to  them  and  identi- 
fied certain  deficiencies  in  them. 

You  will  recall  we  submitted  an  additional  budget  amendment  for 
equipment  and  supplies  in  fiscal  1958.  The  1960  budget  represents 
another  effort  to  eliminate  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  the  1960  budget  compare  with  the  recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  hard  to  price  specifically  the  recommenda- 
tions because  the  study  groups  identified  deficiencies  without  saying 
specifically  that  you  need,  for  example,  a certain  number  of  people.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  1960  budget  does  not 
fulfill  the  total  requirements  of  the  hospitals.  It  is  just  a second  step 
in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  or  overcoming  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  more  years  will  it  take  to  overcome  these 
deficiencies  at  this  rate  of  progress  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I guess  the  answer  would  be  close  to  four,  as  I recall  the 
computations  we  made. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  CLOSING  HOSPITALS 

Jkir.  Fogarty.  Do  you  anticipate  closing  any  of  these  hospitals  in 
the  next  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemaung.  The  budget  makes  provision  for  the  opera- 
tion of  all  of  them.  I recognize  this  has  been  an  issue  that  has  been 
raised  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Public  Health  Service.  I 
have  had  discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this  issue  over 
a period  of  the  past  few  months.  I have  not  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  any  recommendation  along  that  line.  I have  agreed  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  endeavoring  to  get  some  specialists  in 
the  field  of  cost  analysis,  particularly  as  far  as  hospital  operations  are 
concerned,  to  come  in  and  make  a study  of  the  costs  of  operating  some 
of  these  hospitals  as  contrasted  with  what  it  might  cost  to  provide 
for  medical  care  in  certain  areas  in  other  institutions. 

The  thing  I am  very  firm  on  in  my  own  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this.  I recognize  that  by  law  an  obligation  and  responsibility  has  been 
placed  on  the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide  hospital  care  for  cer- 
tain groups.  I think  we  should  apply  just  one  test,  which  is : Are  we 
providing  for  the  best  possible  medical  care  for  these  groups  that  Con- 
gress has  identified  ? I can  assure  you  that  is  the  test  that  I will  apply 
in  arriving  at  any  conclusions  regarding  the  issue  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  raised  with  us  relative  to  these  hospitals. 

ACTION  BY  BLTEIEAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I appreciate  that  and  I agree  with  you. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  $800,000.  What  was  that  cut 
for?  One-hundred-and-thirty-some  positions  and  $800,000. 

Secretary  Flehhing.  Our  preliminary  request  was  $4:8,354:,000. 
Our  final  request  was  $46,454,000.  They  allowed  $45,600,000.  That  is 
about  $800,000. 

^Ir.  Kelly.  Essentially,  the  difference  of  opinion  was  the  extent  to 
which  we  should  in  fiscal  1960  augment  the  staff  of  the  hospitals  for 
improved  care.  It  resulted  in  a provision  for  some  expansion  in  this 
area  but  not  as  great  an  expansion  as  we  requested. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  to  say  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  still  goes 
along  with  providing  second-class  care  for  these  people  that  we  are 
legally  required  to  care  for  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just 
the  second  year  that  provision  has  been  made  for  augmenting  the  staff 
so  that  we  could  improve  the  service. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  did  it  in  a supplemental  appropriation.  lYlien 
your  request  came  to  us,  we  gave  it  to  you. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right,  that  is  what  I meant  by  saying 
this  is  the  second  year.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a tight  budget,  I 
am  frank  to  say  I am  thankful  we  are  making  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  objective  both  you  and  I want  to  reach. 

Mr.  jMiles.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I make  a comment  ? The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  states  it  is  definitely  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  first-class 
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medical  care  is  provided  in  these  hospitals.  I think  the  difference  here 
is  a (piestion  of  the  rate  at  which  we  move  toward  that  objective. 

Ml-.  Fogarty.  They  state  they  want  to  give  first-class  care,  but 
wlietlier  it  comes  in  1960  or  in  1970  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
diffei-ence.  Is  that  it  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  they  probably  would 
want  to  achieve  it  before  1970. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kelly  says  4 years.  But  if  it  is  like  some  of  the 
otlier  programs  it  will  be  6 or  7 years  if  we  are  lucky. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  will  keep  working  away  at  it.  I am  glad 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  some  progress  next  year. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Construction  of  hospitals  and  related  facilities,  $8 
million.  That  was  your  preliminary  request.  Wliat  was  that  $8  mil- 
lion for  ? 

Mr.  Kei.ly.  It  involved  modernization  of  certain  of  the  hospitals 
and  construction  money  for  one  of  the  hospitals.  It  was  subsequently 
determined  that,  to  the  extent  this  kind  of  item  was  budgeted,  it 
would  be  included  as  part  of  the  General  Services  Administration’s 
overall  budget  for  construction  and  was  deleted  from  our  budget. 

In  fact,  that  amount  of  money  is  not  carried  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  budget;  there  are  no  funds  for  construction  of 
new  hospitals.  There  are  funds  which  will  ultimately  be  applied 
to  modernization  and  repair  of  existing  hospitals. 

SURVEY  OF  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  not  General  Services  Administration  make  some 
sort  of  survey  as  to  the  modernization  needs  of  these  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  General  Services  Administration  surveyed  six  of 
the  hospitals.  They  awarded  a contract  to  a private  firm  of  archi- 
tects to  work  with  our  people  to  identify  what  could  be  done  to  make 
the  existing  facilities  first-class  facilities.  We  received  the  six  re- 
ports, and  they  are  now  under  analysis  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
We  are  attempting  to  develop  a system  which  will  enable  (1)  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  on  the  overall  program  of  a given  hospital,  and 
(2)  a schedule  to  be  developed  for  undertaking  it  so  that  they  can 
make  definite  recommendations  concerning  what  elements  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  report  on  Carville  reached  us  about  last  Friday,  and  we  hope 
to  make  a submission  to  the  Budget  Bureau  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  on  that  report.  Then  we  will  follow  through  on  each  of  the 
other  five.  They  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  we  complete  evaluation 
and  have  the  recommendations  developed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  how  much  in  dollars 
that  would  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kei.ly.  The  figure  is  a very  large  one.  I would  like  to  correct 
the  record  if  I am  wrong.  It  runs  about  $50  million.  These  were 
not  studies  conducted  with  the  idea  that  these  are  expenditures  you 
would  incur  this  year  or  next  year,  but  they  represent  a long-range 
plan  for  the  overall  redevelopment  of  the  hospitals.  I think  most  of 
them  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  anywhere  from  5 to  10  year 
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scliediile  for  completion  of  the  plan.  The  recomnienclations  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a way  that  every  time  you  make  one  step  you  do  it  as 
an  integral  part  of  an  overall  plan.  In  this  way,  you  do  not  come 
hack  and  tear  up  what  you  have  done  and  have  to  redo  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  This  was  six  hospitals  out  of  how  many? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  Out  of  16. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Six  out  of  sixteen.  Kot  quite  half  of  them  were 
surveyed. 

FOREIGX  QUARAXTIXE  ACTIVITIES 

In  your  foreign  quarantine  activities  you  show  an  increase  over 
last  year. 

Secretary  FLEiionxG.  $110,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  getting  as  much  as  you  wanted.  You 
asked  for  $-1,625,000  and  received  $1,460,000,  or  a $165,000  cut.  It 
was  a reduction  of  30  positions.  Wliat  were  they  for  ? 

Mr.  Iaelly.  Essentially,  they  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  in- 
spectional  staff  on  the  Mexican  border,  to  strengthen  the  staff  related 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  development  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  some  increase  in  the  airport  inspection.  This  is  the  staff  that  was 
not  allowed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  MTiat  will  the  increase  allowed  permit  you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $55,000  of  the  increase  will  go  to  mandatory  increase 
items.  These  include  the  annualization  of  the  13  positions  that  were 
authorized  this  year,  pay  in  excess  of  52  weeks,  TTage  Board  increases, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  incentive  pay  for  commissioned  officer  med- 
ical personnel.  Of  the  remaining  $55,000  increase,  $25,000  relates  to 
boat  repair,  and  $30,000  to  reducing  the  equipment  needs  backlog. 

HOSPITALS  AXD  MEDICAL  CARE 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I return  to  the  hospital 
and  medical  care  item  a moment  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  from  1954  down  to  the  present  time  of  from  $33  to  $45 
million  in  that  particular  area.  This  does  show  rather  steady  prog- 
ress, even  though  I recognize,  along  with  you,  that  we  will  have  to 
have  additional  progress.  Kevertheless,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  been  moving  ahead  on  improving 
this  setup. 

COXSTRUCTIOX  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYe  discussed  these  institute  items  quite  extensively 
the  other  day.  With  all  the  talk  about  the  importance  of  research  and 
saving  lives  through  research  the  doctors  I talk  with  are  all  amazed 
at  this  cutback  of  33Vs  percent  for  construction  of  health  research 
facilities.  They  just  cannot  believe  that  you  would  create  a further 
bottleneck  by  cutting  this  back  $10  million. 

That  is  what  they  have  told  me.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  more 
about  the  budget  for  constructing  these  research  facilities. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  all  I can  do  is  repeat 
what  I said  the  other  day,  that  the  cut  was  in  line  with  the  general 
policy  on  construction  and  construction  grants. 
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Ml’.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  have  allowed  construction  in  some  areas. 
It  all  depends  on  who  handles  this  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I 
guess,  and  how  they  happened  to  be  feeling  that  day. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  if  you  run  down  the 
various  construction  items  you  will  find  we  have  been  reduced  on  all 
of  the  items  in  conformity  with  the  Government- wide  policy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  been  reduced  33%  percent  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes,  on  waste  treatment  works  construction 
we  have  been  reduced  50  percent.  On  hospital  construction  we  were 
reduced  from  $180  million  in  1959  down  to  the  1960  figure  of  $101 
million.  That  is  around  45  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  led  to  believe  by  some  of  your  own  people 
active  in  this  field  of  research  that  some  of  the  research  grants  of  the 
Institutes  of  Health  were  tied  directly  to  these  research  facilities,  that 
they  go  hand  in  hand.  I should  think  they  would  allow  $30  million, 
when  even  that  is  not  half  of  what  is  needed.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  me. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  you  and  I both  realize  that  when  any 
administration  starts  to  prepare  a tight  budget,  one  of  the  first  areas 
they  examine  is  the  construction  area.  I think  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  with  a pretty  high  degree  of  uniformly  followed  a tight  policy 
on  construction  items,  either  by  eliminating  them  completely  or  by 
reducing  them.  In  no  case  has  any  of  our  construction  items  been 
eliminated  so  far  as  grants  are  concerned.  The  President  has  included 
something  for  every  one  of  the^se  items.  But  I do  believe  that  the 
President  and  the  Budget  Bureau  are  correct  in  feeling  that  the  con- 
struction area  is  an  area  where  they  can  justifiably  take  a close  look. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  we  are  talking  about  research  facilities,  that 
adds  more  to  it  than  just  the  word  “construction.”  To  me  it  means 
more  than  just  the  phrase  “grants  for  construction.”  I do  not  know 
of  a more  important  program  you  have  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
than  the  construction  of  health  research  facilities,  nor  do  I know  of  any 
greater  need  than  for  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  these  medi- 
cal school  facilities.  I do  not  know  of  any  area  where  there  are  so 
many  doctors,  not  connected  with  the  Government,  convinced  that  more 
funds  are  needed.  I think  it  is  conceded  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a fairly  new 
program,  only  a few  years  old,  and  this,  I know,  will  be  a real  blow 
to  those  who  had  great  plans  for  expanding  their  facilities  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  much-needed  medical  research. 

construction  or  animal  quarters 

I notice  for  the  construction  of  animal  quarters  at  Hamilton,  Mont., 
you  requested  $150,000  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  it 
although  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  eliminate  this  project  from  the  bill  a 
year  ago.  The  only  construction  project  or  construction  program  I 
can  think  of,  that  has  been  proposed  in  connection  with  any  of  your 
activities,  that  has  been  turned  down  by  Congress  and,  lo  and  behold, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approves  it.  What  is  the  reason  for  that 
one  ? 
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COXSTETTCnOX  HX-ALTH  RFSHAECH  FACIIJrillS 

Sec-retary  Fixfiajzxg.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I return  just  a moment 
to  the  observation  I have  previously  made  on  the  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  items  and  repeat  what  I said  on  Friday.  In 
view  of  the  govemmentwide  policy  on  construction  I am  thankful  to 

have  a &20  million  item  in  here,  and  I know  it  can  be  used  verv.  verv 

% * 

effectively. 

^Ir.  Fogaett.  I hope  Congress  will  correct  this.  I want  my 
thous'hts  clear  on  the  record  also.  I will  trv  mv  best  to  override  you 
and  the  administration  on  rh:s  >2*  ' miUion  recommendation  and  try 
to  bring  it  up  to  what  Congress  authorized.  I know  the  need  is  there 
and  it  has  universal  appeal.  I.  like  you.  think  we  should  have  a bal- 
anced budget  but  even  if  additional  taxes  have  to  i^e  paid  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  a top-levei  medical  research  program.  I am  sure  the 
people  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  it. 

Secretary  FimorrYG.  In  the  area  of  animal  quarters.  I think  I 
will  have  to  ask  3Ir.  Kelly  to  give  the  background.  I know  of  the 
need  in  terms  of  the  research  pjrogi'am.  but  he  knows  the  histoiy. 

IMr.  Kfij.y.  !Mr.  Chairman,  you  referred  to  this  item  having  been 
deleted  bv  Congress  last  vear.  AIv  imderstanding  is  that  it  was  not 
included  in  the  budget  but  as  a result  of  the  ^'enate  hearings  it  was 
added  by  that  body. 

Mr.  Lazrd.  Whose  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kfj-T.y.  In  the  questioning  that  was  brought  out  by  witnesses 
of  the  Karional  Instirntes  of  Health. 

!Mr.  Fogaett.  We  know  the  history  of  it,  Air.  Kelly,  prerty  well. 
The  Secretary  has  been  giving  the  action  of  Congress  as  the  reason 
for  not  asking  for  funds  for  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
On  that  one  it  was  because  of  the  action  of  the  Congress,  and  I thought 
vou  would  have  to  get  another  storv  for  this  one.  Air.  Secretarv.  This 
was  not  asked  for  by  the  administration  last  year.  It  was  put  in  by 
the  other  body  and  promptly  knocked  out  by  the  conferees.  Kow 
here  you  come  in  asking  for  a si,d0.0<1K)  item  that  was  stricken  out  bY 
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the  conferees,  and  you  are  cuning  out  funds  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities  that  has  always  had  wholehearted  support.  That 
is  about  as  wrong  as  you  can  get,  I think. 

Secretarv  FixAorrxG.  Air.  Chairman.  I am  verv  frank  to  sav  that  so 
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far  as  a detailed  justification  of  that  si.50,o:h3  item  is  concerned.  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  discuss  it  with  the  Xational  Institutes  of 
Health.  I suspect  I should  have  done  that  earlier,  but  of  all  of  the 
items  that  are  in  this  budget,  this  is  one  I have  not  had  a chance  to 
dig  into.  I shall  be  glad  to  do  so  and  submit  an  additional  statement 
for  the  record  on  it. 


SALAPJXS  AXn  FXPEXSES.  PUnniC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Air.  Fogarty.  For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice you  asked  for  06.39S.CKX)  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed 
S5.S00,000.  They  cut  out  27  pKisitions  you  requested. 

Does  that  cut  satisfy  you.  Mr.  Secretary  t 

Secretary  F ixMxtrs'G.  Air.  Chairman.  I think  I should  also  point 
out  that  the  amount  allowed  represents  an  increase  of  S150.0X)  over 
1959. 
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I tliink  I should  also  point  out  that  the  amount  allowed  represents 
double  the  amount  appropriated  in  1954,  when  it  was  $2,803,000.  In 
direct  response  to  your  question,  I agreed  to  this  as  being  a reasonable 
increase  in  the  light  of  the  overall  budget  considerations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  May  I for  the  record  disagree  with  you  there  also. 

BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

For  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  salaries  and 
expenses  you  show  an  increase,  but  you  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  $214  million  out  of  the  OASI  fund  and  they  only  allowed  $191 
million.  That  is  $23  million  out  of  that  item  and  it  does  not  even 
come  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  the  $214  million  included  the 
amount  requested  for  a contingency  allowance.  I believe  the  decrease 
was  about  $5  million  in  terms  of  operating  expenses.  In  terms  of  the 
overall  staff,  the  decrease  would  not  account  for  a decrease  of  this 
magnitude.  I think  that  money  for  a contingency  allowance  was 
included  in  the  $214  million  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a cut  of  about  800  positions. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a sizable  cut.  What  was  the  reasoning  behind 
this  cut  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  essence,  the  Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
were  in  agreement  on  what  the  probable  workload  in  1960  would  be. 
The  difference  arose  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  how  much  staff  it  took 
to  process  it. 

You  will  recall  we  had  several  years  of  extremely  peak  workloads 
where  the  quality  of  performance  suffered  because  we  could  not  hire 
competent  personnel  fast  enough.  When  you  review  the  record  for 
2 or  3 years  you  find  the  productivity  per  person  actually  achieved 
was  much  greater  than  would  have  been  anticipated  because  of  the 
shortcuts  taken.  The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
asked  for  reinstatement  to  such  quality  as  they  thought  they  should 
achieve.  Some  part  of  that  quality  improvement  was  allowed  but  not 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  out  of  the  trust  fund,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  CREDITS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $80  mil- 
lion for  reimbursements  to  OASI  for  military  service  credits,  but  you 
only  made  one  request  and  then  you  quit.  What  was  the  reason  for 
that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  from  the  foot- 
note on  this  table  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  this  reimbursement  be  handled  by  other  means  than  an 
appropriation  from  the  general  fund,  and  Mr.  Kelly  can  indicate  to 
you  just  what  is  the  nature  of  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  item  arises  by  virtue  of  the  1958  Social  Security 
Amendments  which  provide  that  the  trust  fund  should  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cumulative  dificiencies  which  result  from  the  fact  there  are 
past  service  credits  for  military  service  without  comparable  contri- 
butions to  the  trust  funds.  Hereafter,  once  that  has  been  made  up, 
the  appropriate  contribution  will  be  paid  on  an  annual  basis. 
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We  did  not  have  precise  figures  on  this  latter  point  but  we  had  an 
approximation  of  $1  million  for  the  first  year.  We  submitted  this 
request  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  they  said  they  would  like  legisla- 
tion to  be  proposed  to  enable  us  to  make  this  payment  offsetting  credit 
between  two  trust  funds  over  a period  of  years  rather  than  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds. 

This  offset  mechanism  refers  to  the  Comptroller  General’s  opinion 
which  stated  that  the  railroad  retirement  fund  had  received  from  the 
general  fund  more  money  than  it  was  actually  entitled  to  receive  on 
the  basis  on  which  the  computation  should  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I,  for  one,  disagreed  with  the  ruling  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General.  As  you  know,  I noticed  that  the  President’s  budget 
message  contained  a statement  on  this,  but  to  my  knowledge  no  one  in 
the  administration  has  come  forth  with  any  amendments  of  any  kind 
that  would  change  the  law  under  which  the  appropriations  to  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  have  been  made. 

Mr.  KhuLY.  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  decision  to  com- 
ment, but  it  was  my  understanding  that  in  the  near  future  legisla- 
tion would  be  proposed  to  effectuate  this.  Over  a period  of  years,  this 
offsetting  credit  would  be  made  between  the  two  trust  funds  rather 
than  appropriating  money  to  these  funds  for  military  service  credits. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  went  through  this  in  great  detail  in  1948  or  1949 
and  had  the  same  kind  of  opposition.  We  finally  agreed  these  credits 
were  due.  It  is  still  in  the  law  and  the  law  has  not  been  changed  and 
no  language  has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the  administration  to  change 
the  law.  This  is  a debt  that  is  owed  to  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
and  it  still  hasn’t  all  been  paid  by  a long  ways. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  also  we  should  make 
clear  that  the  President  has  in  his  message  indicated  his  intension  of 
submitting  legislation  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  indicated 
by  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  he  not  do  the  same  a year  ago?  I don’t  know 
that  it  was  in  his  budget  message  but  it  was  certainly  talked  about. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  he  may  have  so  indicated  on  railroad  retirement. 
This  is  the  first  time  this  appropriation  for  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  trust  funds  was  authorized. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  you  asked 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  $2,047  million  and  they  are  allowing  you 
$2,033  million,  a cut  of  $14  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  was  the  result  of  our  own  revision,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  have  in  1959? 

Secretary  Flemming.  $1,974,800,000.  That  is  an  increase  of 
$58,700,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  reduction  of  $14  million  ? 

Mr.  Keluy.  The  original  estimate  was  prepared  last  summer  short- 
ly after  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  was  asked  to  reexamine  the  esti- 
mate on  the  basis  of  their  experience  up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  our  budget.  They  gave  us  new  estimates  for  both  1959  and  1960, 
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both  of  which  are  reflected  in  the  budget  in  terms  of  a supplemental 
for  1959  and  the  appropriation  request  for  1960. 

Mr.  F oGARTY.  When  was  this  change  made  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  guess  about  the  end  of  December  or  the  first 
week  in  January. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  that  is  about  2 months  ago.  It  it  still  firm  in 
your  estimation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  not  have  a later  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  I was  wondering  about  were  the  miemployment 
figures  issued  a month  ago  showing  more  unemployed  in  January  of 
this  year  tlian  last  year.  I was  wondering,  with  that  increase  in  un- 
employment how  you  came  up  with  this  change. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  Mr.  Kelly  indicates,  we  have  not  received 
any  information  from  Public  Assistance  indicating  that  they  have 
any  change  in  their  views  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  salaries  and  expenses  you  asked  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau for  $2,495,000  and  they  allowed  you  $2,345,000,  a cut  of  $150,000. 

Secretary  Flemming.  But  this  is  an  increase  of  $178,500  over  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  most  of  that  due  to  legislation  that  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  last  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  To  some  extent.  It  also  reflects  a conviction 
on  our  part  that  this  office  has  been  somewhat  understaffed  in  the  light 
of  the  major  responsibilities  that  have  been  assigned  to  it. 

Children’s  Bureau 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  Children’s  Bureau  you  asked  for  $2.5  million 
and  received  $2.3  million,  a cut  of  $200,000.  What  was  that  cut  for? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  also  an  increase  of  $128,000  over  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cutting  you  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  say  the  reason  was  the  general  budgetary 
problem  of  not  wanting  to  increase  too  rapidly,  but  they  did  allow 
an  increase  of  nine  positions  and  $128,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  will  bring  you  up  to  259  positions.  What  per- 
centage increase  is  that  in  positions  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  About  4 percent. 

Grants  for  Maternal  and  Cnurn  Welfare 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  you  asked 
originally  for  $53  million.  Was  that  the  full  authorization? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  that  is  $58  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $58  million,  and  you  cut  that  back  by  $10  million 
yourself  and  then  you  cut  it  another  $2.5  million  and  then  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  comes  along  and  cuts  it  another  $2.5  million.  Are  there 
any  good  reasons  for  these  cuts  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  result  of  the  final  action  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  to  leave  the  figure  at  the  same  level  it  is  at  this  year. 
Actually,  of  course,  if  the  supplemental  is  appropriated  for  the  Crip- 
pled Children’s  Service  it  wdll  mean  we  will  have  a slight  increase  for 
this  year,  that  is,  for  expenditure  purposes.  We  will  have  a slight 
increase  depending  on  how  much  is  spent  in  1959  and  how  much  is 
left  for  1960.  The  decision  was  that  in  the  light  of  the  overall  fiscal 
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situation  that  this  was  a progi^am  that  should  be  continued  at  the  1959 
level  rather  than  providing  for  any  increase  in  the  program. 

rNTLUEXCE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

^Ir.  F OGAETT.  Even  though  Congress  unanimously  agreed  last  year 
to  increase  the  authorization  by  $15  billion  ? 

Secretary  Fleming.  That  is  correct. 

IMr.  Fogarty.  On  the  one  hand  thev  listen  to  Congress  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  do  not.  I suppose  it  all  depends  on  what  the  pro- 
gram is.  You  justify  not  asking  for  a sufficient  appropriation  for  the 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  on  the  basis  that  Congress  only  al- 
lowed so  much  last  year  and  that  is  the  reason  for  your  coming  in 
this  year  for  the  same  amount.  Xow  although  Congress  by  unanimous 
vote  increased  this  authorization  by  $15  million  last  year,  you  are  not 
paying  attention  to  Congress  in  this  case. 

Secretary  FLE:MiriNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  there  have  been  a 
fair  number  of  times  in  the  past  when  the  administration  did  not  ask 
for  the  full  authorization,  perhaps  not  in  this  particular  area  but  in 
other  areas. 

IMr.  Fogarty.  Congress  gradually  increased  these  appropriations 
and  got  them  up  to  the  full  authorization  but  they  were  not  recom- 
mended bv  the  administration;  that  was  action  bv  the  Congress  and 
mostly  by  this  committee. 

Secretary  FLE:uYriNG.  Here,  again,  as  a result  of  joint  action,  the 
figure  has  been  increased  from  $30  million  to  $1:3.5  million  over  the 
last  6 years,  taking  1960  as  the  sixth  year. 

IHr.  Fogarty.  You  are  making  much  of  the  phrase  “joint  action.” 
I suppose  it  is  “joint  action’*  when  the  administration  is  forced  to  ac- 
cept something  the  Congress  does,  but  actually  there  is  not  much  “joint” 
about  it. 

Secretary  FnE^iiriNG.  TTliat  I mean  by  “joint”  is  that  none  of  these 
appropriation  bills  become  law  until  the  President  signs  them,  and  the 
President  did  sign  them,  so  I think  we  are  justified  in  terming  it  a 
“joint  action.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I cannot  conceive  of  vou,  if  vou  were  President, 
vetoing  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  TTelfare.  I camiot  conceive  of  your  using  that  authority. 
If  you  had  an  item  veto  power  it  might  make  sense.  To  me  it  does  not 
indicate  that  the  President  acted  jointly  with  Congress  just  by  signing 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Secretary  Fle3j:3j:ing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  the  point  is  still  a valid 
one  that,  in  order  to  make  the  appropriations  operative,  the  President 
had  to  sign  the  bill,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  did  with  reservations,  I understand. 

Secretary  FLE:M3riNG.  Xo,  on  these  items  we  are  talking  about  now 
I do  not  think  there  were  any  reservations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  took  him  some  time  to  sign  this  last  year,  if  you 
remember. 

Secretary  Flem:ming.  I do  recall  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tliere  was  a lot  of  thought  being  given  to  it.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I do,  or  people  with  you  do. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I was  on  the  job  at  that  time  and  I know 
there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  connection  with  the  bill ; never- 
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theless,  I also  know  that  the  President  signed  it  and  signed  it  without 
any  reservation  as  far  as  the  items  we  are  talking  about  are  concerned. 
I think  he  signed  it  because  of  a deep-seated  conviction  on  his  part  that 
we  must  give  adequate  consideration  to  these  human  needs.  That  is 
the  reason  I am  saying  it  was  joint  action. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  Congress  is  responsible  for  increasing  those 
appropriations  with  no  help  from  the  administration  on  this  particu- 
lar item  we  are  talking  about  now.  They  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  make  the  suggestions  for  increases  but  they  were  not  forthcoming 
in  this  particular  area  until  Congress  acted,  and  whether  you  are 
Governor  or  President,  you  know  you  sign  bills  at  times  you  do  not 
like,  even  though  you  have  the  veto  power. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of 
the  authorizing  legislation,  I think  it  is  right  and  fair  for  us  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  President  also  signed  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. There  you  did  not  have  an  appropriation  bill  involved  at  all.  It 
was  a single  piece  of  legislation. 

May  I say  there  that  I took  office  on  August  1.  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1958  had  already  passed  the  House  when  I took  office 
and  they  were  pending  in  the  Senate,  so  I am  familiar  with  the  prog- 
ress of  those  amendments.  There  were  some  things  in  those  amend- 
ments that  were  not  in  complete  harmony  with  the  views  the  President 
had  expressed  from  time  to  time,  but  I do  think  we  have  a right  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  the  President  did  sign  that  bill.  The  only  reservation 
he  made  concerned  the  proportion  of  money  going  into  the  public 
assistance  programs,  but  as  to  this  item  for  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare grants  he  made  no  reservation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  raising  the  authorization  by  $15  million 
was  enough  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  represents  a very 
substantial  increase. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  increase  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  we  should  have  experience  under  that 
authorization  before  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  any- 
th] ngf  further  is  renuired. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  years’  experience  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I do  not  know.  I do  not  know  how  I would 
answer  that. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  think  $15  million  was  too  much  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I interpret  it,  the  Congress,  in  raising  the 
authorization,  set  an  objective,  and  I think  it  is  a reasonable  objective 
the  Congress  set. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  a compromise. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  many  in  this  field  who  think  it  should  be 
raised  more  than  that,  and  I happen  to  be  one  of  them.  I do  not  think 
it  is  enough.  I am  disappointed  that  the  administration  does  not 
include  funds  in  the  budget  to  carry  out  promptly  the  increase  that 
was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  sure  that,  if  the  situation  is  different 
in  1961  than  it  is  now,  undoubtedly  the  administration  will  make  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  toward 
those  goals. 
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IxDiAX  Health 

;Mt.  ^Iaeshall.  ;Mt.  Secretary,  going  back  to  tbis  matter  of  Indian 
health,  we  notice  your  preliminary  request  was  in  the  sum  of  $50 
million  and  by  the  time  it  ends  up  in  the  President's  budget  it  is 
$43,500,000.  L)o  you  feel  you  can  do  an  adequate  job  of  taking  care 
of  the  Indian  health  problem  with  $43,500,000  ? 

Secretary  Fleaiaiixg.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Congressman,  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  843,500,000  does  represent  an  increase  of 
$1,363,000  over  the  amount  available  in  1959. 

Mr.  !Maeshall.  Does  that  take  into  consideration  the  pay  increases 
that  were  granted  last  vear  ? 

Secretary  Fleaihtxg.  The  answer  to  that  is  '*Tes.'*  In  just  a mo- 
ment  we  will  indicate  just  what  is  mvolved  in  the  increase. 

^Ir.  Kelly.  The  increase  that  the  Secretary  referred  to  was  ex- 
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elusive  of  the  pay  increase  of  1959. 

Secretary  Fleaiahxg.  In  response  to  your  question  I would  say  the 
same  thing  I would  say  in  respect  to  many  other  items  in  the  budget. 
Considering  the  rules  that  govern  the  preparation  of  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  I feel  that  this  does  represent  reasonable  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  putting  ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  can  render  more 
effective  service  in  this  area. 

I would  be  the  last  to  say  this  is  the  final  figure  at  which  we  should 
arrive,  and  I am  sure  that  would  be  true  as  far  as  the  Bui’eau  of  the 
Budget  is  concerned.  However,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  preparing 
a tight  budget,  decisions  had  to  be  made  on  whether  in  some  cases  we 
would  move  forward  at  all,  and  in  other  cases,  if  we  did  move  forward, 
to  what  extent.  As  one  looks  at  the  whole  budget  I think  this  repre- 
sents a reasonable  increase  and  will  put  us  in  a position  where  we  can 
render  better  service  to  the  Indians. 

I personally  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the  details 
of  this  particular  operation,  although  I have  had  a number  of  repre- 
sentations put  to  me.  I realize  we  have  some  real  opportimities  here 
for  improving  the  service,  opportimities  that  can  come  to  us  both  by 
reason  of  increased  fimds  and  also  by  placmg  emphasis  on  good  sound 
management  practices.  I have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  people  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  management  side  of  this  j)togram  and  have  been  giving  a good 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it.  I think  as  a result  of  that  we  will  get 
in  the  Dosition  where  we  will  get  a great  deal  more  out  of  each  dollar 
appropriated  for  this  service. 

!NIr.  ^Larshall.  This  committee  has  been  concerned  about  some  of 
the  aspects  of  achninistration  and.  as  you  know,  has  made  some  sugges- 
tions to  the  people  in  charge  of  the  operation.  I might  say  we  have 
foimd  the  group  over  there  in  your  Department  most  cooperative 
with  us. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I appreciate  that. 

XEED  FOR  ADOrnOXAL  FITXDS 

Mr.  Marshall.  However,  there  were  some  people  who  studied  the 
Indian  health  services  in  the  United  States  and  they  made  an  estimate 
it  could  not  be  adequately  done  unless  we  appropriated  something  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  $60  million.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  that 
was  done  by  this  advisory  jjroup  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Not  in  detail,  but  I have  heard  that  same 
same  figure. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Did  you  take  that  suggestion  of  these  advisory 
people  into  consideration  when  you  made  up  the  budget? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I can  say  that,  with  or  without  that  sugges- 
tion, we  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  could  invest  additional 
funds  in  the  service  and,  as  a result  of  investing  these  additional  funds, 
render  better  service  to  the  Indians.  This  particular  figure  that  we 
have  submitted  represents  a judgment  on  the  amount  of  increase  that 
we  can  apply  to  this  situation  in  the  light  of  our  overall  picture. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  I follow  your  statement  correctly,  you  are  saying 
that  under  present  circumstances  you  feel  this  is  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  spend  to  advantage.  However,  at  the  same  time  do  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  this  amount  of  money  appropriated  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  entire  job  of  cleaning  up  the  Indian  health  problem 
in  your  estimation  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  that  is  correct,  and  I could  make  that 
statement  about  almost  all  of  the  items  in  our  budget. 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  a minute.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  trying  to  interpret  that  statement  “applied  to 
every  item  in  this  budget,”  Mr.  Secretary.  I think  some  of  these  figures 
must  be  firm  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  mean  in  this  one  budget  or  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Laird.  He  was  talking  about  the  whole  budget. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  Secretary  made  the  statement  about  the  en- 
tire budget.  However,  I was  talking  about  Indian  health. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  looking  at  it  as  applied  to  the  whole  budget  for 
HEW  it  would  indicate  this  was  not  a very  firm  budget  we  have  here. 

HEW  BUDGET  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  BUDGET 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Congressman,  may  I amplify  my  re- 
marks along  that  line?  As  I have  indicated  to  the  chairman  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  I think  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  that 
the  time  has  come  to  curtail  these  inflationary  forces  by  operating 
under  a balanced  budget.  Wlien  a decision  is  made  to  present  what 
has  to  be  a tight  budget  if  it  is  going  to  be  a balanced,  budget,  then 
some  subsidiary  decisions  have  to  be  made  as  to  how,  in  the  face  of 
the  pressing  needs  that  face  this  Nation,  the  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able is  going  to  be  utilized.  And,  as  I have  indicated  on  a number 
of  occasions  in  connection  with  these  hearings,  I believe  that  the  deci- 
sions that  have  been  made  as  far  as  the  various  items  in  our  budget 
are  concerned  are  sound  decisions  in  the  light  of  the  overall  fiscal 
situation  that  confronts  us. 

Having  said  that,  I recognize,  as  I am  sure  you  would  recognize, 
that  for  many  of  the  items  in  this  budget  a case  could  be  made  for 
spending  additional  money  provided  the  money  was  available  to 
spend.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  money^  is  not 
available  to  spend ; and,  therefore,  I feel  that  the  progress  that  is  called 
for  by  the  various  items  in  this  budget  represents  reasonable  prog- 
ress. In  many  eases,  our  budget  represents  an  exception  to  the  policy 
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applied  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government,  this 
exception  being  made  because  of  a recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  that  we  are  dealing  with  human  needs  and  human 
values. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  I appreciate  your  comments.  How- 
ever, in  again  discussing  this  matter  of  Indian  health,  it  seems  to 
me  that  much  of  your  discussion  would  pertain  to  a short-time  basis 
of  balancing  the  budget  rather  than  a long-time  objective.  If  this 
advisory  group  is  correct  in  saying  it  would  take  $60  million  to 
properly  take  care  of  Indian  health,  from  an  economy  standpoint 
it  is  not  in  my  opinion  good  business  to  delay  that  service  just  to 
balance  the  budget. 

DEPARTMENTAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  LEVEL 

FOR  INDIAN  HEALTH 

You  are,  of  course,  placed  in  the  position  of  supporting  the  budget 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  but  has  your 
Department  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  level  should  be  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  up  the  Indian  health  problem  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  study  referred  to  did  indicate  that  the  level  of 
Indian  health  was  more  than  a generation  behind  that  reached  for 
the  overall  population  of  this  country.  Both  in  terms  of  the  respon- 
sibility assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  concept  of 
integrating  the  Indians  with  the  majority  of  the  population,  they 
estimated  that  you  had  to  reach  a level  of  support  for  health  services 
aggregating  $60  million  for  a brief  period  of  time.  Then  they  be- 
lieved the  cost  of  the  services  would  start  to  diminish.  I do  not 
think  it  was  ever  assumed  in  that  study  that  you  would  try  to  achieve 
that  in  1,  2,  or  3 years,  but  that  it  had  to  be  achieved  over  a period 
of  time  so  that  the  quality  of  the  services  would  be  the  kind  of 
quality  where  you  could  employ  the  best  people.  The  Department’s 
recommendation  to  the  Bureau  of  $45  million  recognized  the  proper 
amount  you  could  increase  funds  for  that  program  and  do  it  intel- 
ligently. You  could  not  step  it  up  to  $60  million  without  throwing 
an  intolerable  burden  on  them. 

Mr.  Marshall.  On  the  basis  of  your  request  this  year,  it  would  take 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  years  to  reach  the  level  needed 
to  really  correct  this  situation  to  the  point  where  you  could  begin  to 
save  money,  by  the  Federal  Government  being  in  a position  to  with- 
draw from  this  activity.  It  hardly  seems  as  though  that  solution  is 
one  that  is  too  realistic. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

We  notice  you  made  a preliminary  request  to  your  Department 
of  $10  million.  Then  we  have  a preliminary  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  of  $10  million  from  the  Department  so  apparently 
the  Department  concurred  pretty  well  in  what  the  preliminary  re- 
quest was.  Then,  the  final  Department  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  in  the  neigliborhood  of  $7  million.  When  you  get 
the  President’s  budget  that  is  cut  more  than  half,  down  to  just  a little 
over  $3  million.  That  is  doing  a lot  of  playing  around  with  figures. 
What  is  the  explanation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Here  you  have  the  problem  that  this  program  was  con- 
fronted with  the  overall  policy  on  the  deferment  of  Federal  con- 
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strnction.  However,  in  the  process  of  negotiation  it  seems  to  me  here 
there  was  a recognition  that  some  of  the  needs  were  so  urgent  that 
there  liad  to  be  an  exemption  to  this  policy.  This  $3  million  request 
before  you  represents  an  exemption  to  that  policy  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  program  there  are  needs  that  are  so  urgent  that 
they  should  not  be  deferred  for  a year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  feel  that  the  $3  million  is  going  to  take  care 
of  those  matters  that  are  urgent? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  will  make  a real  contribution  toward  them. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Now,  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
charc:ed  a few  years  ago  by  act  of  Concrress  to  handle  the  Indian 
health  problem  and  a number  of  these  facilities  were  transferred  from 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  seems  in  that 
transfer  that  some  of  the  facilities  that  were  needed  for  public  health 
were  retained  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  such  matters  as  housing,  and 
so  forth.  So  your  public  health  people  had  been  handicapped  by  not 
having  some  of  those  facilities  or  having  inadequate  facilities  for 
their  housing. 

Then  there  is  also  another  problem  that  I had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  enlargement  of  some  of  these 
hospitals  or  modernization  of  some  of  them. 

NEED  FOR  HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  AT  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION 

We  visited  a hospital,  as  I mentioned  to  you,  at  Pine  Kidge,  where 
they  had  boiler  facilities  that  had  been  patched  up  for  I do  not  know 
how  many  years.  I just  could  not  imagine  what  would  happen  in  a 
cold  climate  like  South  Dakota  if  that  boiler  would  go  out  of  condi- 
tion during  a cold  spell  like  we  have  out  in  that  country. 

Certainly,  if  you  were  thinking  in  terms  of  construction  like  Pine 
Kidge,  setting  that  back  and  saying  that  was  not  something  that  had 
to  be  done  right  away,  it  would  be  in  my  estimation  a very  serious 
thing. 

I know  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  you  if  you  took  into  consideration  Pine 
Kidge  in  this  $3  million  that  you  are  being  provided.  Could  you 
give  me  some  explanation  as  to  what  is  left  out  and  what  is  included 
in  your  $3  million  estimate  ? In  other  words,  could  you  define  a line 
of  demarcation  somewhere  for  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  I can  do  that  in  just  the  way  you  ask 
for  it,  Mr.  Marshall,  except  to  say  that  in  the  $3  million  there  are  the 
funds  necessary  to  complete  the  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  that 
have  heretofore  had  funds  appropriated. 

For  example,  we  are  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  hos- 
pital that  was  authorized  at  Shiprock,  but  we  are  not  yet  proceeding 
with  the  quarters  that  were  assigned  to  that  hospital,  because  we  did 
not  have  adequate  funds.  The  same  thing  is  true  at  Kotzebu.  This 
is  also  true  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  equipment  needs  of  the  hos- 
pitals. The  funds  were  requested  to  complete  the  work  which  the 
Congress  had  already  authorized.  Funds  were  requested  in  the 
amount  of  $279,000  in  connection  with  alteration  and  modernization 
of  existing  facilities  and  $1  million  was  requested  for  housing,  quar- 
ters for  personnel.  This  latter  request  was  made  in  recognition  of  the 
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fact  that  this  is,  as  you  point  out,  certainly  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  essential  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide suitable  quarters  for  the  personnel  to  live  in  if  there  are  no 
communities  where  they  may  expect  to  find  such  accommodations. 

REDUCTIOX  OF  ESTT^FATE  FOR  COXSTEnCTIOX 

Mr.  3Iarshall.  It  is  quite  a change  in  a request  from  the  public 
health  people  who  come  up  for  a request  of  810  million  and  then  to  see 
that  dropped  down  to  S3  million.  There  are  not  very  many  items,  un- 
less they  were  eliminated  altogether  in  this  budget  that  took  such  a 
severe  cut  as  that.  I am  a little  surprised  that  a better  case  could  not 
have  been  presented  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  get  these  facilities  and 
approach  this  matter. 


PROGRESS  IX  C0XSTRI7CTI0X 

:Mr.  Secretarv.  this  committee  has  been  verv  much  concerned  about 
proper  recognition  being  given  to  the  construction  of  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  delays  that  have  been  encoimtered 
in  the  past  this  committee  is  aware  of.  However,  we  are  in  hopes  that 
this  program  is  now  in  operation  in  a manner  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 
pedited and  we  would  like  for  you  to  address  yourself  to  that 
problem  and  to  the  S3  million  requested  in  the  budget. 

Secretary  Flewmix-g.  Congi’essman  Marshall,  I have  been  made 
aware  of  some  of  the  previous  comments  made  bv  vou  and  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  question  of  expediting  these  con- 
struction projects.  In  the  budget  briefings  that  I received  soon  after 
taking  office,  this  issue  was  pointed  up  for  me. 

In  doing  so,  I was  given  definite  assurances  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  break  what  we  might  call  bottlenecks  and  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  these  facilities. 

I am  confident  that  when  the  Surgeon  General  is  before  you,  along 
with  his  associates,  that  they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  these 
steps  have  not  only  been  taken  but  that  they  have  proved  to  be 
effective. 

As  far  as  the  1960  request  is  concerned,  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  already 
indicated,  this  is  a reduction  that  was  worked  out  in  harmony  with 
the  general  policies  applying  particularly  to  direct  construction  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  we  indicated  earlier,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  for  example,  has  had  all  of  their 
funds  eliminated  for  direct  construction.  Consequently,  I believe  I 
would  have  to  use  an  expression  that  I have  used  earlier  in  talking 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  describe  our  position  in  1960, 
that  is,  I really  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  get  this  much  of  an 
exemption  from  the  overall  policy  on  construction. 

I hope  that,  with  this  particular  fund,  we  can  take  care  of  some 
of  the  most  serious  situations  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
called. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I look  forward  over  a period  of  the  next 
few  months  of  getting  out  into  the  field,  just  as  you  have  done.  I 
hope  to  observe  some  of  these  situations  firsthand  because  I feel 
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tliat  as  a Department  we  must  take  very  seriously  the  responsibility 
that  lias  been  placed  on  us  by  the  Congress. 

In  that  connection,  Congressman  Marshall,  apropos  of  our  com- 
ments relative  to  the  overall  appropriation  for  the  Indian  Health 
activities,  I note  that  in  1954,  when  this  activity,  of  course,  was  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$21,433,000  was  spent  for  these  services.  As  we  have  indicated,  the 
19()0  budget  calls  for  $43,500,000,  just  a little  better  than  double  the 
amount  that  was  available  in  1954.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  stepping  up  its  investment  in  these 
activities.  I imagine  that  in  considering  that  rate  of  increase  we 
can  and  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  we  had  had  a 
larger  rate  of  increase,  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the  funds  could 
not  have  been  spent  effectively  and  efficiently.  As  Mr.  Kelly  has 
pointed  out,  we  certainly  could  not  jump  overnight  to  a figure  $10 
million  of  $15  million  above  the  present  figure. 

I again  am  delighted  that  we  are  increasing  it  by  $1,363,000  over  the 
amount  that  we  had  available  in  1959.  This  means  in  my  judgment 
that  in  1960  we  will  be  able  to  render  better  service  to  the  Indians  from 
a health  point  of  view  than  we  have  been  able  to  render  in  1959. 
As  I indicated  to  you  earlier,  I think  that  will  be  due  to  two  things : 
One,  that  we  will  step  up  the  amount  of  money  available,  but,  secondly, 
I am  likewise  convinced  that  the  amount  of  money  available  will  be 
administered  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  com- 
mittee appreciates  the  fine  cooperation  that  we  have  had  from  Dr. 
Burney,  Dr.  Lowrey,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Shaw.  They  have  worked 
very  closely  with  this  committee. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  of  us,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the  political 
aisle  we  are  on,  want  to  see  these  Indian  health  problems  taken  care 
of.  It  no  doubt  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  assignments  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, I am  sure,  not  only  here  in  the  Congress,  but  the  people  of  the 
country  are  interested  in  seeing  that  everything  is  done  efficiently  and 
economically.  I think  that  is  the  way  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
approach  this  matter. 

I think  that  is  a matter  that  we  want  to  go  into  some  little  detail 
on  when  the  people  are  up  from  the  Public  Health.  I am  hopeful 
when  they  do  come  up  that  they  will  have  a wide  range  of  latitude 
from  the  Department  in  order  to  present  the  needs  to  this  committee. 

I would  not  want  them  to  in  any  way  withhold  any  information 
from  this  committee  that  they  might  feel  it  would  be  desirable  for 
this  committee  to  have  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  and  understand 
their  problems. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  assure  you  that  they 
will  not  withhold  any  information  from  the  committee.  They,  like 
all  of  the  rest  of  us,  recognize  that  this  budget^  presentation  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  President’s  overall  decisions.  They  recognize, 
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as  I do,  that  after  all,  in  the  final  analysis,  there  is  only  one  person  in 
the  Government  who  can  take  a look  at  the  total  picture  and  weigh 
all  of  these  pressing  demands  and  then  determine  how  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  he  thinks  is  going  to  be  available  should  be  apportioned. 
I do  not  thing  that  if  we  operated  in  any  other  way  we  would  be  con- 
tributing to  an  orderly  government. 

As  I have  indicated,  I respect  the  decisions  that  the  President  has 
made,  not  only  his  overall  decision,  but  his  decisions  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  to  allocate  the  resources  that  may  be  available  to  him. 
That  is  why  I have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  defending  this  budget. 

I would  like  to  say  this,  that  I appreciate  your  comments  relative 
to  the  cooperation  received  from  Dr.  Burney  and  his  associates  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  will  all  of  us  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
committee  on  the  problems  in  this  area.  I am  sure  we  all  have  a com- 
mon objective  and  that  is  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  that  we  do  the 
right  and  fair  thing  by  the  people  who  are  the  recipients  of  this 
service. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  interest  that  has  been  taken  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  vou  on  a close  basis. 

Mr.  JMarshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I am  a great  advocate  of  economy,  but 
many  a disservice  to  the  country  can  be  done  in  the  name  of  economy. 

Schools  in  Federally  Impacted  Areas 

Mr.  Denton.  Take  this  item  of  Federally  impacted  schools.  The 
district  that  I represent  I understand  was  used  as  a model  for  drafting 
the  first  bill  on  that.  Of  course,  the  theory  is  that  the  Government 
will  be  a good  citizen  and  pay  its  part  toward  maintaining  these 
schools.  You  cannot  maintain  the  schools  unless  the  Government  does 
its  part  as  a good  citizen.  Under  this  bill  you  are  not  going  to  act 
as  a good  citizen  next  year,  and  sort  of  renege  a little  bit  on  your 
obligations,  I think,  this  year. 

I notice  that  you  asked  in  this  bill  for  $61  million  for  construction. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  was  cut  to  381/2  million. 

I am  sure  that  when  you  made  this  recommendation  of  $61  million 
you  were  sure  that  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  carry  out  its 
obligation  under  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  were  you  not? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Congressman,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  As  I indicated  this  morning,  not  only  the  $61  million,  but  the 
other,  the  $160  million  for  current  operating  budget  represented  our 
decision  as  to  the  total  amount  of  money  that  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  make  available  all  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  the  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  would  be  about  $225  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  can  you  do  other  than  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I indicated  in  the  discussion  with  the 
chairman  this  morning,  the  administration  has  been  interested  in  tap- 
ering off  this  program  and  the  administration  decided  that  when  the 
Congress  objected 

Mr.  Denton.  Right  there:  Wlio  is  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to 
set  aside  an  act  of  Congress  ? Not  you,  him. 


Secretaiy  Flemming.  If  I can  complete  the  statement.  I appre- 
ciate the  relevance  of  your  question  there,  but  you  know,  as  I do,  that 
the  administration  has  been  interested  in  tapering  off. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  or  reenacted  last  year,  and  then  this 
request  was  sent  up  for  the  full  amount.  The  Congress  took  the  re- 
quest and  cut  it  back  to  $101  million,  so  there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  decision  that  was  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  submission  of 
the  1960  budget.  It  was  simply  a decision  to  submit  the  amount  that 
the  Congress  had  appropriated. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  I know  you  know  we  are  building  schools 
in  Afghanistan,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela  where  the  Government 
has  no  obligation.  Why  shouldn’t  the  Government  help  build  schools 
where  it  has  a direct  obligation  do  its  part  as  a citizen? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  I am  one 
who  believes  in  that  particular  program. 

PROPOSED  legislation 

Let  me  say  this : This  came  into  the  discussion  a little  bit  this  morn- 
ing. I appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a legislative  committee 
considering  this  matter,  but  as  I have  looked  into  it,  I do  think  that 
there  is  very  real  question  about  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  funds 
that  we  are  expending. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  a recom- 
mendation to  the  legislative  committee  and  let  them  correct  it? 

Secretary  Flemming.  And  we  will  make  a recommendation  along 
that  line. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  particularly,  Mr.  Congressman  is,  for 
example,  a situation  where  the  Federal  employees  are  employed  in 
one  location  and  where  they  live  in  an  entirely  different  school  dis- 
trict, and  where  their  children  attend  schools  in  the  school  district 
where  they  reside.  I can  see  no  justification  whatever  for  the  Federal 
Government  providing  any  money  to  that  second  school  district  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  that  school  district,  al- 
though they  are  Federal  employees,  are  paying  taxes  directly  or  in- 
directly just  like  everyone  else. 

Take  my  own  situation.  I am  living  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
I am  working  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Why  under  the  sun  the 
Federal  Government  should  give  Montgomery  County  any  money  be- 
cause I have  two  boys  in  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  I 
just  cannot  understand.  I do  not  see  any  justification  for  it  at  all  and 
yet  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  you  do  have  this : In  Indiana,  the  township 
is  a school  unit  and  it  is  quite  small.  You  do  have  this  great  influx 
of  people  brought  in  by  a Federal  facility.  They  do  not  all  just  live 
in  that  one  township.  It  does  put  a tremendous  burden  on  adjoining 
townships.  Indiana  is  peculiar  that  way  because  the  school  unit  is 
very  small. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Take  Charleston  Township  in  Indiana,  where  they 
have  the  two  installations  taking  40  percent  of  the  taxable  property. 
The  people  working  in  those  installations,  when  they  are  operating, 
are  spread  out  over  several  counties  and  it  throws  a great  burden  on 
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those  other  units  of  government.  If  that  facility  was  taxed,  that 
money  would  be  available  all  over  the  State  for  that  matter,  but  they 
are  not  paying  any  taxes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Does  Indiana  have  an  equalization  procedure 
as  far  as  the  school  districts  are  concerned?  Is  there  a State  fund 
which  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  the  picture  varies 
from  one  part  of  the  comitry  to  another,  but  I do  think  that  that 
particular  aspect  of  it  should  be  given  consideration  or  should  be 
examined  very  closely.  I agree  with  you.  If  we  want  it  looked  at 
closely,  which  we  do,  we  should  submit  our  recommendation  and  then 
the  legislative  committee  should  take  a look  at  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  they  are  always  complaining  around  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  Government  does  not  pay  enough,  in 
view  of  the  fact  it  is  the  FTation’s  Capital. 

I am  on  another  committee  where  citizens  appeared  for  2 days  and 
said  we  were  discriminating  against  part  of  Maryland  by  not  building 
a road  for  them  because  it  was  the  Nation’s  Capital.  I have  heard  that 
side  of  it,  too. 

Grants  for  Library  Ser\uces 

For  “Grants  to  library  service,”  you  asked  for  $7.5  million,  which 
was  cut  back  to  $5,150,000  or  almost  a million  below  what  it  was  last 
year. 

I understand  the  theory  on  which  you  acted  was  that  some  States 
had  not  matched  the  funds  that  had  been  allocated  to  them. 

I happened  to  be  in  Indiana,  which  was  one  of  the  few  States  that 
did  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  act.  And  the  newspaper  said 
the  Governor  was  afraid  the  Government  would  brainwash  the  people 
of  Indiana  if  they  took  advantage  of  it.  I am  hopeful  you  will  see  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  of  Indiana  will  have  advantages  of  books  as 
they  have  in  other  places.  You  are  depriving  us  of  the  money  we 
would  have  gotten  for  the  years  we  were  not  under  the  act,  although 
we  paid  taxes  the  same  as  everybody  else.  I do  not  think  that  is  fair 
with  us. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  the  way  we  ap- 
proach this  particular  item  is  this : The  Congress  did  make  $6  million 
available  for  1959.  It  looks  as  though  onl}^  $5,150,000  of  that  would 
be  claimed.  Under  the  law,  as  you  have  indicated,  this  $850,000  can 
be  used  in  1960.  Therefore,  if  you  take  the  $5,150,000  that  we  are 
requesting  and  add  the  $850,000  to  it,  that  will  make  $6  million 
available  in  1960,  which  is  the  same  amount  that  is  available  this  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Wliat  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  if  we  go  under  that  act 
then  we  are  entitled  to  money  we  did  not  get  for  the  back  years. 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Laird.  Retroactive  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  The  money  is  available  to  us. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  money  remains  available  for  a 2-year  period  of 
time  unless  you  certify  you  do  not  expect  to  use  it. 

If  Indiana  were  to  use  its  full  allotment  in  1960,  the  result  would  not 
be  to  deprive  them  of  their  portion  of  the  allotment,  but  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  those  States  which  have  used  the  full  allotment 
til  is  year,  when  Indiana  did  not  use  it,  and  therefore,  by  this  de- 
vice— 

Mr.  Denton.  That  would  cut  everybody  down. 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  The  other  allotments  would  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Indiana  will  be  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Which  means  if  Indiana  and  other  States  that  were 
slow  to  start  now  match  the  funds  available  to  them  then  you  are  cut- 
ting the  program  back. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  some  States. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  point  I think  we  should  keep  in 
mind.  There  are  some  States  that  have  said  “We  are  willing  to  coma 
under  the  program,”  but  they  are  not  coming  under  it  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Denton.  Maybe  I am  getting  excited  about  nothing,  but  I’m 
hoping  our  State  will  come  under  the  law  now.  I think  the  people  in 
Indiana  ought  to  have  the  same  advantage  to  get  books  from  the  rural 
library  as  they  do  in  other  States. 

Secretary  Flemming.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  to  me,  I 
think  this  has  been  a successful  program  and  is  rendering  very  fine 
service. 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  As  I say,  I know  the 
people  in  Indiana  are  very  disturbed  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
lienefit  of  it. 

FUNDS  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  IN  1960  , 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  you  leave  that,  may  I interrupt  a moment? 
Did  you  say  because  of  a carryover  of  $800,000^ 

Secretary  Flemming.  $850,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  will  have  available  in  1960  the  same  amount  as 
they  had  in  1959  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  will  be  $6  million  available  for  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  the  same  amount.  They  are  actually  going 
to  have  less  in  1960  than  they  had  in  1959. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  right.  It  is  cutting  the  program  back. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  my  understanding  there  was  a carryover  from 
1958  that  should  have  been  added  to  the  $6  million  that  we  appropri- 
ated in  1959.  So  if  you  have  $6  million  available  in  1960,  that  means 
that  you  are  going  to  have  $500,000  or  $600,000  less  thoi  you  had  in 
1959.  So  you  are  actually  cutting  back  this  appropriation,  even  though 
you  have  a carryover  of  $850,000,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Flemming.  What  was  the  carryover  from  1958  to  1959  ? 
If  there  was  a carryover,  and  I assume  there  was  one,  your  statement 
is  correct. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Was  it  that  much? 

Mr.  EiELLY.  There  was  $349,000  actually  rescinded  during  1958  as 
being  no  longer  available,  but  that  would  have  been  1956  money  that 
was  not  used. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  correct  it  if  I am  wrong.  I think  it  was 
$563,000.  That  means  you  are  going  to  be  that  much  below  what  you 
had  available  in  1959  under  the  budget  recommendation. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  cutting  the  program  back. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Control  of  Venereal  Diseases 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  go  to  venereal  diseases.  You  have  that  about 
$700,000  below  your  recommendation.  When  I came  to  this  committee 
we  were  spending  $14  million  for  that  purpose.  We  got  it  down  to 
three,  which  was  too  low,  but  I do  not  know  anything  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  done  that  they  can  point  to  with  more  pride  than 
the  work  they  have  done  in  that  field.  When  I started  practicing  law, 
in  a great  many  lawsuits  the  question  of  venereal  diseases  arose.  It 
arose  in  personal  damage,  workmen’s  cases,  et  cetera.  We  saw  cases 
of  blindness,  et  cetera.  This  program  was  undertaken  and  the  prog- 
ress that  the  Public  Health  Service  made  is  remarkable.  The  money 
the  Government  spent  on  this  program  was  saved  many  times  over  in 
hospital  expense  what  the  Government  would  have  spent  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  program. 

I heard  two  directors  of  your  hospital  say,  when  they  came  into 
the  Government  service,  over  half  the  hospital  cases  were  venereal 
cases.  Now  they  are  almost  negligible.  They  made  all  that  prog- 
ress. We  went  too  low,  and  as  one  man  said,  venereal  diseases  broke 
out  in  places  where  they  should  not,  but  then  Public  Health  under- 
took this  program.  They  had  reached  a plateau  and  they  have  under- 
taken a program  of  encouraging  the  doctors  to  report  these  cases. 
They  tried  it  out  in  Georgia  and  had  great  success.  I understand 
this  small  increase  was  asked  for  to  carry  out  that  program.  Instead 
of  that  we  have  a cut.  What  I am  afraid  of  is  that  you  are  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  there.  In  this  program  where  you  have 
in  mind  encouraging  the  doctors  to  report  the  source  of  venereal 
disease  so  they  could  find  the  source  of  infection,  it  would  pay  in 
hospital  care  many,  many  times  what  you  save.  I am  sorry  you  did 
not  go  ahead  with  your  program  as  you  planned  it  and  that  you  cut 
it  back  from  last  year. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Congressman,  as  I indicated  this  morn- 
ing, you  recognize  the  figure  we  are  asking  for  here  is  the  same  figure 
that  was  asked  for  by  the  administration  in  1959.  It  represented, 
as  I understand  it,  a policy  decision  to  taper  off  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government’s  activities  are  concerned,  and  to  encourage  the  assump- 
tion of  a greater  load  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  municipalities. 

, I note,  for  example,  that  in  1954  there  was  about  $1,900,000  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  As  I say,  this  is  simply  a policy  decision 
to  taper  off  the  Federal  Government’s  activities  without  withdrawing 
from  the  field. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I understand  they  had  a program  to  try  and  encou- 
rage the  private  physicians  to  report  these  cases  so  that  they  could 
cut  down  on  the  spread  of  disease  such  as  there  is.  It  has  reached 
a plateau  where  it  is  rather  low,  but  if  they  can  stop  it,  it  would 
have  great  effects.  1 think  if  you  would  carry  out  that  program  that 
it  would  pay  you. 

You  would  get  back  a dollar  for  a penn;7  that  you  spend. 

Secretary  F lemming.  I certainly  appreciate  your  suggestion  on 
that.  I would  want  to  see  to  what  extent  they  can  continue  that 
program  within  the  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  has  just  been  started  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  has  been 
very  successful. 

Let  me  move  on  to  another  one. 

Grants  for  Waste  Treatment  Works  Construction 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  another  matter  I am  very  much  interested 
in,  and  that  is  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction.  You 
recommended  that  that  be  $45  million.  That  was  cut  almost  in  half, 
to  $25  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  cut  to  $20  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  all  talk  about  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  we 
have  seen  how  well  that  program  has  worked  here  with  this  new 
sewage  disposal  plant.  I live  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  you  have  had 
your  laboratory  at  Cincinnati  and  between  the  Ohio  River  compact 
and  the  work  you  have  done,  you  have  made  wonderful  progress  on 
preventing  pollution  of  our  streams.  Before  we  get  through,  we 
will  get  the  figures  from  the  people  interested  in  wildlife,  about  the 
amount  of  water  that  was  available  to  every  city  in  the  United  States 
a hundred  years  ago  and  the  large  rate  at  which  it  has  shrunk. 

I am  on  another  committee  which  is  gravely  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  the  water  table  throughout  the  United  States.  One  thing 
they  think  we  must  do,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  save  a great  deal 
of  money,  is  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams. 

I do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  worked  better  than  that  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  district  I know  of  four  or  five  communities  that  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  When  I came  back  from  the  hearings  the  last  time 
you  were  here,  last  Friday,  I signed  my  mail  and  there  were  three 
requests  from  three  communities  about  that  program.  I am  down 
on  the  river  where  we  feel  it,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do  us  much  good 
to  build  sewage  disposal  plants  on  the  rivers  if  the  creeks  and  small 
rivers  upstream  continue  to  pollute  the  streams. 

This  program  has  done  so  much  to  relieve  that  pollution  of  streams, 
I think  again  that  you  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  and  you 
are  placing  a big  burden  on  our  children  by  curtailing  that  program 
now  when  it  is  going  so  well. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Congressman,  first  of  all,  I would  like 
to  say  that  I believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  I feel  that  the  Federal  Government  was  very  wise  in  pass- 
ing that  act.  By  so  doing,  we  decided  to  play  a inajor  part  in  deal- 
ing with  what  I agree  with  you  is  one  of  the  major  problems. 
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Mr.  Dextox.  It  is  a national  problem. 

Secretary  Fuemaiixg.  Tnat  is  right,  one  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  Xation. 

On  this  particular  reduction.  I can  just  say  what  I have  said  on 
the  other  reductions  in  construction  items.  This  reduction  was  made 
in  conformity  with  the  govermnentwide  policy  for  cutting  back  or 
eliminating  construction  in  the  fiscal  1960  budget. 

^Ir.  Dextox.  I do  not  know  why  I should  be  quarreling  with  you 
because  you  asked  for  the  full  amount.  The  onlv  thinof  I can  sav  is 
you  lost  your  case.  Maybe  you  did  not  make  a good  jiresentation. 

Secretary  Fle^tauxg.  That  is  altogether  possible. 

!Mi\  Dextox.  I served  on  another  committee  where  they  made  the 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid.  and  we  had  three  different  directors, 
and  whenever  they  went  before  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  they 
alwavs  got  everv  cent  thev  asked  for.  Thev  were  never  cut  at  all. 
They  must  have  had  a technique  about  how  to  present  it.  I do  not 
know  what  it  was.  TThen  thev  came  before  us.  thev  had  no  idea  what 
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thev  had  done  with  the  monev  thev  had  in  the  past,  or  what  thev  were 
going  to  do  with  the  money  they  asked  for.  They  had  not  the  slightest 
idea.  That  seemed  to  be  the  way  it  works. 

Maybe  you  presented  yoim  case  too  well. 

Secretarv  Flemiutxg.  All  I can  sav  hi  this  case  is,  again,  the  Budget 
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Bureau  did  apply  a governmentwide  policy  on  construction.  I am 
happy  they  were  willing  to  make  an  exception  to  the  extent  of  S20 
million  as  far  as  this  progi'am  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I am  not  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Committee  any- 
more, but  I am  anxious  to  see  if  they  did  not  apply  the  same  program 
there. 

I know  there  is  a request  in  here  for  loans  for  SI  billion  for  the 
International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  which  of  course  will  be 
used  for  construction  pimposes  in  other  places. 

Secretarv  FuE3j::vnxG.  Yes. 

!Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  appropriation.  That  is  a 
back-door  approach,  as  they  say.  but  I am  anxious  to  see  if  that  is  a 
worldwide  program  or  just  confined  to  the  conthiental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Let  me  go  on  a bit 
again. 

Xattoxae  Ixstitutes  for  ^Iex-tal  Health.  Cax-cer  axd  Heart 

Mr.  Dextox.  The  other  dav  I mistook  thousands  for  millions.  I 
am  so  used  to  reading  columns  that  say  at  the  top  the  figures  are  in 
thousands  I quite  naturally  made  that  mistake.  That  is  relatively  a 
small  cut.  I would  like  to  see  that  an  expanding  program.  I do  not 
think  there  is  a person  in  the  United  States  that  it  not  affected  by  one 
of  those  three  diseases,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Of  coiii*se.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  now  has  that  problem.  TTe  have  had  men  in  Congress 
who  have  had  that  problem.  Everybody  sees  these  different  problems 
close  at  hand.  I am  sure  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
spend  all  the  money  that  can  be  spent  judicially  for  that  purpose. 

Certainly  any  nation  that  can  split  the  atom  can  see  that  that  pro- 
gram is  expanded.  I would  like  to  see  that  program  go  ahead.  I am 
disappointed  that  it  has  not. 
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BUDGET  ESTIMATE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I indicated  on  Friday,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily our  final  figure  on  this  particular  item  in  the  budget.  Before 
your  hearings  close  I expect  to  be  back  with  the  results  of  the  study 
we  are  making.  What  kind  of  a recommendation  I will  make  at  that 
time  I do  not  know.  I cannot  predict. 

The  figure  as  it  now  stands  provides  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  medical  research  as  is  available  this  year.  There  may  be  a little 
difference  in  the  distribution,  but  that  is  a difference  worked  out  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  As  Mr.  Kelly  indicates,  they  are 
technical  items. 

As  the  budget  now  stands,  it  would  permit  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  be  put  into  medical  research  as  we  are  putting  in  now,  but 
whether  that  is  our  final  figure  or  not  I do  not  know.  As  soon  as  we 
finish  the  study,  I will  indicate  to  you  whether  it  is  or  not. 

!Mr.  Denton.  You  are  the  third  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
I have  heard  say  this  figure  is  not  an  ultimate  figure.  That  is  what 
worries  me  so  about  this  talk  of  a balanced  budget.  Of  course,  you 
know  and  I know  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  Government  will 
spend  and  what  it  will  take  in  14  or  16  months  from  now.  Of  course, 
if  this  is  not  an  ultimate  figure,  I do  not  know  how  they  will  keep 
that  figure  at  a hundred  million  dollars  and  have  a balanced  budget. 
I think  some  ultimate  figures  will  throw  that  budget  out  of  balance. 

When  we  say  it  is  a balanced  budget,  it  is  an  educated  guess.  We 
missed  it  hj  $13  billion  last  year,  and  I have  never  been  here  when  it 
was  hit  right  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  However,  that  is  not  your 
problem. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Whatever  recommendation  I do  make  on  this 
finally,  of  course,  will  be  a recommendation  that  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  overall  budgetary  situation.  That  is,  the  administra- 
tion will  take  into  consideration  the  overall  budgetary  consideration 
in  deciding  what  additional  recommendations  may  be  made  in  this 
area. 

Bequest  for  Public  Assistance 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  go  over  to  one  last  item,  “Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors assistance.”  Last  year  they  came  up  with  a figure  of  about 
$1.3  billion,  I believe.  We  raised  it  during  the  hearings  to  a half 
billion. 

Secretary  F lemming.  Is  this  public  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  this  is  a discussion  as  to  who  made  the  most  in- 
correct guess  with  respect  to  the  public  assistance  grants  supple- 
mental for  1958.  My  recollection  of  1959  is  you  approved  the  amount 
of  the  request. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  right.  You  came  up  with  a supplemental 
for  1958. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1959  we  had  a supplemental  on  the  public  assistance 
grants,  but  it  primarily  relates  to  the  social  security  amendments. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  was  considered  at  the  same  time  we  considered  the 
other  hearing.  I notice  you  raised  the  figure  a comparatively  small 
amount.  You  anticipate  a supplement  of  $168  million  for  this  year. 
Are  you  sure  that  figure  is  adequate  or  will  you  be  back  with  a 
supplement  ? 
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Secretary  Flemmixg.  This  represented  the  best  judgment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  as  to  what  would  be  needed  as  of  the 
second  week  in  December. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  you  come  back  and  ask  for  a supplement,  we  will 
tell  you  your  judgment  was  not  very  good  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  I appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  risk  we  take.  After  all,  in  my  position,  if  those  who  have 
lived  with  it  over  a considerable  period  of  time  feel  that  this  will  take 
care  of  their  needs,  I feel  I should  accept  that  figure. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  figures  you  recommended  to  the  Budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  you  thought  were 
what  was  needed  to  adequately  carry  out  the  functions  of  that  agency ; 
is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Congressman,  I concurred  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  the  budget  that  is  submitted  to  you.  I concurred 
because  of  my  conviction  that,  within  the  budgetary  limitations  that 
had  been  set,  this  represented  a reasonable  apportionment  of  the  total 
resources  to  the  programs  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Adequacy  or  HEW  Budget  Request 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  not  what  I wanted  to  know.  When  you  sub- 
mitted these  figures  representing  the  final  Department  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  you  felt  those  figures  represented  the  necessary 
amount  and  were  the  absolute  minimum  that  needed  to  be  appropri- 
ated at  that  time  in  order  for  you  to  adequately  carry  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  you  as  Secretary  of  this  Department ; is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  represent  my  best  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  our  duties 
during  1960. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  now  that  you  have  gotten  less,  you  are  willing  to 
support  the  revised  figures. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I feel  that  a person  in  my  position  has  to 
keep  in  mind  a number  of  things  as  he  tries  to  serve  as  a member  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet.  First  of  all,  I do  have  the  responsibility, 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Department,  to  determine  what  in 
my  judgment  is  the  kind  of  money  that  we  could  spend  effectively 
during  any  given  year.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I have  an  obliga- 
tion as  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
decision  as  to  fiscal  policy. 

After  I submitted  my  figures  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I went 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I spent  literally  days  with  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  with  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget 
looking  at  my  submissions.  We  did  this  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
siderations that  they  felt  they  had  to  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  President’s  overall  fiscal  policy. 

I am  consequently  at  the  point  where  I can  say  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  President’s  overall  fiscal  policy,  I feel  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  apportionment  of  the  resources  that  are  available.  By 
that  I mean  the  overall  resources  that  are  available  to  the  work  of 
this  Department. 

I do  not  think  I have  a right,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  I feel  I have  an  obligation  to  operate  within  the  frame- 
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■work  of  the  fiscal  policy  decisions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. JJp  to  the  time  that  I submitted  this  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  I knew  in  a general  way  what  the  policy  decision  was  from 
an  overall  point  of  view.  I knew  the  kind  of  considerations  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  After  I spent  days  with  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  with  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget,  I had  a better 
appreciation  of  the  problem  they  were  up  against  because  they  were 
very  fr-ank  in  presenting  to  me  their  overall  problem. 

Having  that  better  understanding  of  what  they  were  up  against,  I 
was  in  a position  where  I could  say  to  the  President — and  I did  say 
to  the  President — that  I felt  that  in  the  light  of  the  overall  fiscal 
problem  confronting  the  Nation,  that  this  represented  a fair  allocation 
of  the  available  resources  to  our  Department. 

I called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  as  I have  this  committee,  that 
although  his  overall  appropriation  requests  for  the  executive  branch 
as  a whole  were  being  reduced  by  6.8  percent  as  compared  with 
1959,  ours  were  being  reduced  by  only  1.6  percent  as  compared  to 
1959. 

Mr.  Denton.  A lot  of  yours  are  fixed  by  law  and  you  have  no 
other  alternative. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  budget  of  yours  has  only  about  20  or  30  per- 
cent for  you  to  play  with. 

Secretary  Flemming.  About  a third. 

foreign  aid 

Mr.  Denton.  As  I told  you  at  the  outset,  you  have  a tight  budget 
in  places  where  I am  interested  and  an  extremely  loose  budget  in  other 
places.  I can  speak  of  foreign  aid  and  building  parks  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  places,  but  we  have  no  flood  control 
where  we  have  a big  flood.  Also  I can  look  around  at  other  places. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  not  in  a position  to  pass  on  the  budget 
for  mutual  assistance.  I would  like  to  say  that  as  a result  of  serving 
on  the  National  Security  Council  for  4i/^  years  I have  some  very 
deep-seated  convictions  as  to  the  importance  of  that  program  when 
one  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  Denton.  I never  voted  against  foreign  aid  in  my  life,  but  I 
am  shocked  at  the  way  money  is  handled  by  that  agency.  I think  it 
would  be  an  awful  good  thing  to  look  into  it  and  see  some  of  the 
things  that  are  done.  I spoke  of  the  water  buffalo  and  I could  speak 
of  other  things.  I think  we  could  save  a lot  of  money  there  when  we 
get  to  overall  policy. 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  President  does  have  Mr.  Draper  and  a 
group  of  persons  taking  a close  look  at  at  least  one  aspect  of  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  I was  never  on  that  committee  when  we  did  not  have 
two  or  three  committees  investigating,  and  they  gave  us  very  little 
help. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  a nation  we 
have  not  had  too  much  experience  in  working  on  programs  of  that 
kind.  We  find  it  difficult  to  recruit  people. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  certainly  show  we  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  that,  and  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  I hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  undermine  the 
basic  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  agency  has  so  much  money  that  they  are  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  and  they  set  a bad  example  abroad.  I have  had 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  and  of  that  agency  tell  me 
things  in  my  office  about  it.  There  is  one  thing  after  another.  I 
would  not  get  so  excited  about  your  tight  budget  if  I did  not  see  at 
least  a billion  dollars  in  that  agency  more  than  they  can  possibly 
spend  efficiently.  That  is  what  I get  worked  up  about. 

I have  seen  nothing  done  for  heart  trouble  and  for  cancer,  nothing 
•done  for  schools  in  this  country,  nothing  done  about  the  water  pollu- 
tion program,  a cutback  on  the  libraries  and  those  things,  and  then 
I see  this  other  item  in  the  budget,  I just  cannot  help  getting  excited 
about  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  it  is  not  a 
case  of  nothing  being  done  on  most  of  these  programs.  On  most  of 
these  programs  we  are  not  only  going  to  do  as  much  as  we  did  in 
1959  but  we  will  increase  it  because  overall  reduction  of  1.6  percent  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  construction  items  being  reduced  in  con- 
formity with  the  the  overall  policy. 

As  far  as  many  of  our  program  areas  are  concerned,  we  are  in  a 
position  where  we  can  not  only  spend  as  much  as  we  have  now  but 
we  can  move  forward.  I hope,  as  I indicated  to  Congressman  Mar- 
shall, that  we  can  move  forward  for  two  reasons : One,  because  we  will 
have  additional  funds  and,  second,  because  we  will,  as  we  keep  taking 
a look  at  these  programs  from  a management  point  of  view,  possibly 
be  able  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  spending  what  we  have  more 
effectively. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  know  anything  the  Government  does  that 
affects  people  more  than  your  Department. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I agree. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  know  of  anything  more  interesting. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I have  said  on  a number  of  occasions,  and  I 
believe  it,  that  this  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  exciting  Department  in 
the  Government  for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  will  I say  in  answer  to  a constituent  who  tells 
me  that  you  cut  back  a school  building  in  a federally  impacted  area  ? 
Shall  I say  that  we  have  built  schools  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Costa 
Rica  ? Shall  I tell  them  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  are  up  against  a practical  problem  there, 
although  I feel  that  if  the  people  in  Afghanistan  really  come  to  the 
place  where  they  believe  we  are  making  these  funds  available  because 
we  have  a deep-seated  concern  for  their  welfare.  And  they  believe 
that  that  deep-seated  concern  grows  out  of  some  definite  spiritual 
■convictions  on  the  part  of  this  Nation,  we  may  be  helping  to  set  into 
motion  spiritual  forces  that  will  give  us  a breakthrough  in  the  whole 
problem  of  war  or  peace. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  the  program  for  education  and  health  in  that 
foreign  aid  has  great  potentialities.  I think  it  has  potentialities,  but 
it  is  not  being  used  that  way. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  we  can  create  more  good  will  with 
those  programs  than  possibly  any  other  programs  included  in  the 
total  package. 
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Mr.  I)E  XTON.  The  children’s  program  and  the  refugee  program  and 
others  liave  great  potential,  but  that  is  a small  fraction  of  that 
ap|)ropriation. 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  problem  that  confronts  the  President 
and  his  principal  adviser,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  apportioning 
what  is  available  is  a difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Denton.  I will  say  for  the  Director  of  the  ICA  that  he  has  got 
it  down  pat  on  how  to  get  from  the  Budget  Director  what  he  wants. 
I will  give  him  credit  for  that. 

JMr.  Chairman,  I guess  that  is  all. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  CONTRACT  WITH  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  move  on  to  any- 
thing else,  I would  like  to  add  to  some  information  I gave  you  this 
morning  on  the  project  to  which  Congressman  Johansen  referred  in 
the  paper  and  which  is  reflected  in  a bill  introduced  by  him. 

I learned  that  the  Office  of  Educative  Cooperative  Eesearch  con- 
tract is  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  it  was  planned  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The 
contract  consolidates  activities  previously  conducted  under  separate 
contracts  between  each  of  these  agencies  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  exact  shares  of  the  total  cost  have  not  yet  been  finally 
worked  out  with  all  of  the  other  participating  agencies,  but  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  each  will  have  a share  in  the  cost.  In  other  words,  I 
discovered  this  was  a little  bit  more  than  just  one  of  our  cooperative 
research  projects. 

HEW  BUDGET  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  COMPARED  WITH  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  spoke  about  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
How  does  your  budget  as  far  as  medical  research  is  concerned  compare 
with  the  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with  respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1959  to  1960  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I would  have  to  get  that  information  for 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I would  be  glad  to  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  I would  like  to  supply  it  with  the 
same  qualification  I made  earlier,  that  our  figure  is  not  necessarily  our 
final  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  understand  that.  Of  course  we  have  one  figure 
before  us,  and  it  is  highly  unusual  that  we  would  be  talking  about 
changing  a figure  in  the  President’s  budget  when  a member  of  the 
Cabinet  testifies  before  an  Appropriations  Subcommittee  this  soon 
after  the  budget  was  submitted. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I recognize  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  supply  for  the  record  a comparison  between 
what  is  in  the  budget  for  your  medical  research  program  and  what 
there  is  for  similar  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with  comparative  figures  for  1958  and 
1959. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 
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(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Obligations  for  research  and  research  facilities  in  the  life  and  biological  sciences 


[In  thousands] 


1958 

1959 

1960 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

nnndnnt,  nf  rpsearp.h  

$35,  338 
1,  245 

$43,  242 
2, 340 

$49,  000 
2,382 

Rfisearp.h  facilities  _ . _ 

Total 

36,  583 

45,  582 

51,  382 

National  Science  Foundation: 

Conduct  nf  research  

8,540 

988 

21,  650 
1,  750 

27,200 
3,  000 

Research  facilities  . 

Total  . - . 

9,  528 

23,400 

30,200 

CHANGING  ROLE  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  your  ideas  concerning  the  changing  role 
-of  the  Office  of  Education  ? It  used  to  be  almost  entirely  a fact-finding 
and  advisory  agency,  but  some  people  seem  to  think  these  functions 
are  being  overshadowed  by  their  program  operations. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 have  been  in  a position 
where  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  evolution  of  the 
Office  of  Education  activities  over  a considerable  period  of  time.  I 
recall,  for  example,  when  I was  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  I got 
into  their  activities  in  some  detail  because  they  had  quite  a number  of 
classification  cases  pending  before  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  felt  that  he  needed  favorable  action  if  he  was 
going  to  move  forward  with  his  program.  That  was  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  it. 

I will  say  briefly  that  I concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  philosophy 
reflected  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I think  probably 
that  act  as  much  as  any  other  single  thing  marks  a new  era  as  far  as 
the  Office  of  Education  is  concerned.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  because,  as  you  appreciate,  its  activities  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  up  to  now  have  been  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  factfinding  and  making  studies.  The  office  now  finds  itself 
in  this  area  in  a position  where  it  is  asked  to  administer  a very  large 
student  loan  program  and  it  finds  itself  in  a position  where  it  is  ad- 
ministering a program  for  graduate  fellowships,  another  program  for 
language  institutes,  and  so  on. 

I think  that  the  Congress  was  very  wise  in  placing  that  type  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Office.  I think  as  a result  of  it  the  Office  will  be 
able  to  exercise  more  effective  national  leadership.  I am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  we  should  make 
intensive  efforts  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  that  in  administering  these 
programs  we  do  not  attempt  to  get  into  the  business  of  dictating  or 
influencing  the  educational  policies  of  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  our  elementary  and  secondary  institutions.  I think  the  day  the 
Federal  Government  gets  into  that  business  would  be  a very  sad  day  as 
far  as  education  is  concerned. 

I think  the  Federal  Government  can  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
set  forth  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  without  crossins: 
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that  line.  It  has  to  exercise  restraint  all  the  way  along  the  line,  but 
I think  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

^ In  other  words,  I think  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint  certain  emergency 
situations  as  they  develop  from  time  to  time  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, go  in  and  help  States  and  communities  or  institutions  of  higher 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  deal  with  those  emergency  situations. 

I am  very  frank  to  say  that  I believe  in  that  process,  the  process 
of  pinpointing  the  problem,  then  going  in  and  doing  something  about 
it,  as  contrasted  with  the  process  of  making  general  grants  to  our 
educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you  in  your  philosophy.  I also  agree 
if  we  believe  in  that  philosophy,  we  ought  to  back  it  up  with  suffi- 
cient appropriations. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Here  again  is  another  area  you  have  agreed  to  take 
another  look  at  in  a month  or  two. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  civil  and  defense  mobilization  activities  are 
you  carrying  out  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  At  the  present  time  our  first  responsibility 
is  a responsibility  of  participating  in  the  total  continuity  of  Govern- 
ment program,  to  keep  ourselves  in  a position  where  in  the  event  of 
emergency  we  could  continue  our  basic  operation. 

In  addition  to  that,  up  until  now  the  Department  has  had  a delega- 
tion from  the  old  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  to  perform 
certain  activities  in  the  health  area  primarily  but  also  in  the  welfare 
area  and  education. 

Acting  under  the  new  law — ^that  is,  acting  under  the  reorganization 
plan  bringing  OCDM  into  existence — the  Director  of  OCDM  is 
about  ready  to  make  a recommendation  to  the  President  to  sign  an 
Executive  order  which  in  turn  would  give  us  a blanket  delegation 
of  authority  to  act  in  the  health  field  as  far  as  mobilization  problems 
are  concerned. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  the  agency  that  would  be  primarily 
responsible  for  trying  to  organize  the  resources  of  the  Nation  in  such 
a way  as  to  deal  with  health  problems  in  the  event  of  attack.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  require  close  cooperation  with  the  states  and  the 
municipalities  and  with  the  private  groups,  but  as  far  as  Federal 
agencies  are  concerned,  we  would  be  the  agency  that  would  be  given 
that  major  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  would  you  get  your  appropriation? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  appropriations  would  come  from  the  ap- 
propriations that  would  be  made  to  OCDM.  In  other  words,  we 
have  nothing  in  this  budget  for  that  particular  activity.^  We  have 
scattered  through  here,  as  you  appreciate,  some  sums  which  involve 
our  activities  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of  Government,  but  as 
far  as  the  thing  I am  now  talking  about  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  1960  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  doing  anything  now  you  are  not  being  re- 
imbursed for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Only  with  respect  to  this  continuity  of  Government 
where  we  engage  in  Operation  Alert  and  that  type  of  program. 
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HEALTH  PEOGRAil  FOR  HEW  EiEPLOTEES 

Mr.  F OGAETT.  TTliat  is  this  health  program  for  HETT  emj)loYees  ? 
I understand  it  is  primarily  for  the  upper  salary  brackets. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I do  not  miderstand  it  that  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I had  known  since  I came  into  the  Department  that  provision 
has  been  made  for  physical  examination  for  persons  in  executive  posi- 
tions. As  I understand  the  total  health  program,  it  is  a program  de- 
signed to  be  of  service  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Department.  I 
believe  Mr.  ISEles  can  comment  on  that  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  [Miles.  Yes,  IMr.  Chairman.  We  have  a program  of  general 
health  services  for  all  of  the  employees  in  the  headquarters  buildings 
of  the  Department  and  also  as  a part  of  that  program  we  have  a small 
program  for  the  periodic  physical  examinations  of  persons  over  40 
in  executive  positions,  positions  of  heavy  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  there  is  special  attention  given  to  those  in  execu- 
tive positions  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  is  not  given  to  the  personnel  in  the  middle 
and  lower  grades. 

Mr.  [Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  for  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  have  had  no  internal  adverse  criticism  that  I know 
of.  I think  there  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  people  who  are  both 
over  40  and  carrying  extremely  heavy  responsibilities  perhaps  deserve 
the  close  attention  of  management  to  make  sure  they  are  not  jeo- 
pardizing their  health. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  I think  it  is  a pattern  pretty  well  accepted 
in  industry  that  we  are  following  as  constituting  good  personnel 
practice. 

CAREER  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

[Mi\  Fogarty.  A question  was  raised  with  Secretary  Mitchell,  I 
believe  it  was,  or  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  about  this  so-called 
Career  Executive  Board. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  told  at  that  time  that  they  did  not  know  too 
much  about  it  but  you  were  the  man  that  knows  all  the  answers.  Can 
you  give  us  some  details  about  this  Career  Executive  Board  ? 

Secretary  Flemmix’g.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  grows  out  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Second  Hoover  Commission.  Wlien  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  organized,  after  it  was  organized  for  busi- 
ness, the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hoover,  made  arrangements  for  setting  up 
various  task  forces  to  look  into  problems  in  particular  areas. 

One  of  the  task  forces  set  up  was  as  a task  force  to  take  a look  at  the 
total  personnel  picture  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  chairman  of 
that  task  force  was  Harold  Dodds.  It  had  on  it  such  persons  as  former 
Congressman  Ramspeck,  for  example,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee  for  a good  many  years.  They  filed 
with  the  Commission — I was  a member  of  the  Commission  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President — they  filed  with  the  Commission  a rather  com- 
prehensive report  in  the  personnel  field.  Included  in  that  report  was 
a recommendation  that  we  endeavor  to  identify  what  they  referred 
to  as  a senior  civil  service.  They  made  a series  of  recommendations 
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that  they  felt  would  help  to  hold  in  the  service  top  career  people  and 
would  also  over  a long  period  of  time  result  in  their  better  utilization 
as  between  the  departments  and  agencies  of  Government. 

The  President  took  note  of  that  particular  recommendation  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  take  a look  at  it  and  make  recommendations 
to  him  as  to  what  he  should  do  regarding  it.  I happened  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Again  Mr.  Ramspeck  was  also  a member 
of  the  committee.  We  recommended  to  him  that  he  establish  a Career 
Executive  Board.  We  recommended  at  the  same  time  a program  that 
did  not  parallel  what  the  Hoover  Commission  had  recommended  but 
recognized  the  same  basic  principle.  It  "was,  however,  a modified 
program. 

The  President  accepted  that  recommendation  and  by  Executive 
order  created  this  Career  Executive  Board.  This  was  established  be- 
fore I returned  to  the  Government.  I was  asked  by  the  President  if  I 
would  serve  as  Chairman  of  it,  and  I agreed  to  do  so. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  are  Secretary  Mitchell,  Commissioner 
Lawton  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stauffacher, 
who  formerly  was  Executive  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget  and  is 
now  vice  president  of  Continental  Can  under  General  Clay.  There 
was  also  James  Taylor,  who  was  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial relations  for  Procter  & Gamble  and  later  went  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  a member  of  their  faculty  and  now  has  gone  with  In- 
dustrial Relations  Counselors  in  New'  York,  and  Mr.  James  Webb, 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

OBJECTIVES 

This  Career  Executive  Board  is  set  up  in  such  a way  as  to  advise 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  matters  in  this  area.  Its  principal 
objectives  is  to  have  identified  the  several  hundred  persons  in  the 
career  service  who  occupy  top  jobs  and  who  are  recommended  for  such 
identification  by  their  department  heads.  If  the  Board  and  the  Com- 
mission agrees  with  that  identification,  the  person  would  then  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  for  designation  as  career  executive.  The 
designation  would  be  a recognition  of  the  services  they  have  rendered 
and  are  rendering,  a recognition  by  the  President. 

Also,  the  thought  is  that  machinery  would  be  established  within 
the  Commission  which  would  make  it  easier  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  for  these  persons  to  move  from  one  agency  to  another  if  for  any 
reason  it  appears  that  that  is  a desirable  thing  to  do  or  to  make  it 
easier  to  tap  such  persons  when  they  are  in  the  process  of  establishing 
new  agencies  such  as,  for  example,  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration or  the  new  Space  Agency. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  of  course,  are  part  time  and  serve  with- 
out compensation.  We  do  have  an  Executive  Director  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  O’Brien,  on  leave  from  his  position  as  Director  of  Personnel  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I think  he  has 
one  other  professional  assistant  associated  with  him  and  a secretary. 
He  is  headquartered  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  works  with 
the  Commission  on  this  matter. 

We  have  just  reached  the  place  where  we  have  agreed  on  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  operation  of  the  program.  They  are  now 
pending  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  is  getting  reactions  from  the  other  departments  and  agencies 
regarding  them. 

I have  also  presented  them  to  Congressman  Davis,  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  that  has  been 
looking  into  this  matter  to  get  his  ideas  and  suggestions  regarding  it. 

After  they  have  been  cleared  in  this  way,  1 would  assume  they 
would  be  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  this  program, 
which  is  essentially  a program  designed  to  insure  more  effective  iden- 
tification of  the  top  career  people  and  more  effective  placement  of 
the  top  career  people,  would  be  put  into  effect. 


FINANCING 


Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  in  1960  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  existing  budget  is  $52,000,  as  I recall. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  does  that  appear?  Is  there  anything  in  your 
budget  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  have  to  share  part  of  that  cost  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  budget.  It  was  simply  through  oversight  in 
the  rush  that  was  involved  in  putting  it  together  in  the  second  week 
in  December.  Mr.  Kelly  has  worked  it  out,  however,  so  that  I think 
we  have  been  asked  to  take  $8,750  for  this  year.  For  1960  it  will  be 
about  $17,000.  He  has  divided  that  between  the  Social  Security 
Administi^ation  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 


COVERAGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliy  do  you  limit  such  a program  to  the  top  brass'? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  limiting  it  to  the  super  grades  as  we 
have  up  to  this  time  is  a device  for  giving  us  a chance  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  the  program,  how  effective  it  can  be.  However, 
the  Executive  order  and  our  regulations  provide  for  the  identification 
of  persons  at  the  GS-14  and  GS-15  level  who  are  the  kind  of  persons 
who  would  be  qualified  for  promotion  into  these  top  jobs.  As  the 
program  moves  along,  it  will  not  be  confined  to  the  supergrades  but 
will  identify  GS-14  and  GS-15  people  who  are  qualified  and  com- 
petent to  move  into  the  top  jobs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  going  lower  than  GS-14? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No,  I think  you  have  to  look  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission’s  placement  program  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
as  I loolc  back  at  the  work  of  the  Commission  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  Commission  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  its  placement  program  in  the  lower  grades. 


LEVEL  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 


Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  basic  position  of  the  executive  branch 
relative  to  the  support  of  research  in  biology  and  medicine  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  I am  not  sure  I know  just  how  to  re- 
spond to  that  question.  I am  aware  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  our  own  activities  in  this  area,  that  research  projects  are  being 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  also  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I assume  we  would  find  some  in  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  and  likewise,  of  course,  in  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

I might  say  there  that  I do  not  object  personally  to  that  kind  of  di- 
versification. The  Bayne- Jones  committee  recommended  such  diversi- 
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fication.  They  recommended  a total  expenditure  of  $1  billion,  the  Gov- 
ernment making  a contribution  of  $500  million,  of  which  they  thought 
it  woud  make  good  sense  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  to  have  S350  million  allocated  to  it,  leaving  $150  million 
for  the  other  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  '\Wiat  is  the  figure  in  your  1960  budget  that  is  com- 
parable with  the  figure  of  $350  million  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  8350  million  is  not  comparable  to  the  $291  million  ap- 
propriated to  XIH,  but  only  about  $215  million  of  the  $291  million 
would  fit  the  definition  of  research  by  the  Bayne-Jones  committee. 

Secretary  Flewimixg.  W"e  will  check  that,  but  it  is  the  $215  million 
figure  that  you  would  relate  to  the  8350  million,  and  I think  all  I can 
say  at  this  point  is  that  I think  the  diversification  makes  good  sense. 
Miiether  the  proportionate  amounts  that  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  departments  make  good  sense,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fog.vrtt.  That  8350  million  figure  was  to  be  reached  when? 

Secretary  FLEwmx-G.  1970. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  that  compare  with  what  the  Xational 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have 
budgeted  for  1960  ? 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  had  for  research  and  development  programs  in  1958,  $31 
million,  in  1959,  $60  million,  and  are  asking  for  $80  million  in  1960. 
That  is  a 125-percent  increase  in  3 years. 

Secretary  Fle^ouxg.  Of  course  going  back  to  1951  we  have  done 
pretty  well  to,  from  $71  million  to  $291  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  from  1958. 

Secretary  FLE^rvnxG.  TTe  have  done  pretty  well  since  1958  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  recess  until  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 


Wedxesday,  February  25,  1959. 

AZMOUXT  of  I9  60  BUDGET 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I certainly  have  enjoyed  hearing  you 
testify  before  the  committee  the  last  few  days.  I note  that  in  your 
presentation  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  preliminary  agency 
request  to  the  Department  totaled  $3,518,673,262.  In  the  President’s 
budget  there  is  included  $3,173,605,912. 

The  difference  between  the  agency  request  and  the  final  budget  as 
submitted  by  the  President  is  almost . entirely  made  up  in  the  area  of 
construction  funds  which  were  requested  by  the  agencies  in  their  pre- 
liminary request.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Flem^xg.  A large  percentage  of  that  is  represented  in 
construction  cost. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  fared  very  well  on  your  overall 
budget  as  compared  with  agency  requests.  I have  been  listening  to 
the  presentations  of  other  departments  and  I notice  when  you  total 
up  the  preliminary  agency  requests  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
you  find  a figure  of  $51,500  million  plus  in  the  preliminary  agency 
requests  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
presentation  and  that  they  ended  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  a little 
over  810  billion.  In  this  particular  presentation  by  the  Department 
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-of  Defense  there  was  no  n^re  included  for  any  construction.  That 
is  covered  in  a separate  request. 

Xow.  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a great  deal  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  we  maintain  a sufficient  deterrent  to  heep 
the  world  at  peace.  In  considering  this  budget  as  a member  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  as  a member 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the  overall  needs  of  our  Government 
in  1960. 

ARZA  OF  REDTCnOXS  EN'  19  60  BEDGET 

]VIr.  Secretary,  one  of  my  primary  concerns  over  your  budget  is 
that  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  do  not  repi*esent  long-range 
reductions  as  far  as  your  departmental  program.  'Would  that  not  be 
true  ? 

Secretary  Fleajaitn'g.  That  is  correct.  I agree  on  that. 

Air.  Laerd.  Alost  of  your  reductions  are  in  the  so-called  construction 
area  rather  than  in  the  service  area. 

Secretaiy  TLE]kr3iirrG.  That  is  correct. 

ADEQUACY  OF  19  60  BUDGET 

Air.  Ljord.  Do  you  feel  that  on  the  basis  of  tliis  budget  your  De- 
partment can  maintain  sufficient  progress  toward  an  adequate  program 
Tor  tlie  health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  ? 

Secretary  Fix3£mixg.  I do. 

EXPE3"DITURE  ESTIMATES 

Air.  Laird.  In  looking  over  the  expenditure  levels  that  were  set  up 
in  this  budget  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  levels  set  up  in  the 
1959  budget,  I notice  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  overestimated  your 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1959  as  compared  with  what  they  actually 
will  be  in  1959 ; is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Flemmtxg.  It  is.  Taking  the  situation  up  to  the  present 
time — ^that  is,  through  December — ^the  expenditures  are  about  SlOO 
million  less  than  the  Budget  Bureau  forecast  for  the  entire  year  1959. 
This  is  for  just  the  first  6 months. 

Air.  Laird.  Do  you  feel  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  the  same 
error  in  the  1960  budget  ? 

Secretary  Floimixg.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  from  the  information 
before  the  committee  that  the  Budget  Bureau  estimate  of  expenditures 
is  below  the  estimates  that  we  made.  Aly  feeling  is  that  on  an  over- 
all basis  the  estimate  is  consistent  with  experience  as  far  as  this  De- 
partment is  concerned. 

I would  sav  thev  have  possiblv  not  overestimated  bv  as  much  as  thev 
did  in  1959  because  they  have  had  further  experience.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  know,  this  is  the  second  or  third  year  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  making  a submis- 
sion on  expenditures. 

Air.  Ejexlt.  This  is  the  third  year. 

Secretary  FLXM:3nxG.  This  is  the  third  year  they  have  done  it. 
Obviously,  they  are  profiting  by  the  experience  they  have  had  in  the 
previous  2 years.  Undoubtedly  they  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  experience  gained  in  1959  in  makin£r  the  estimates  for  1960.  I am 
convinced  that  on  an  overall  basis  thev  have  submitted  a sound  fimire. 
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Mr.  IjAird.  Do  you  think  possibly  on  individual  items  they  may  be 
off  but  on  the  overall  figure  it  is  accurate  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  A lot  of  judgment  goes  into  making  estimates 
of  that  kind.  In  one  place  they  may  have  underestimated  but  in  an- 
other place  they  may  very  well  have  overestimated.  So  that  I think 
on  the  basis  of  experience  with  the  budget  as  a whole  that  they  are  in 
good  shape. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Laird.  I will  ask  you  to  submit  the  same  type  of  table  I 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  showing  for  each  appropriation 
the  amount  available,  obligations  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  employ- 
ment as  of  December  31,  and  the  number  of  positions  budgeted  for 
1959. 

(The  requested  table  follows :) 


1959  obligations  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31.  1958 — Status  of  fiscal  year  1959 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 


Unobli- 

Person- 

Average 

Obligations 

gated  bal- 

nd  em- 

number 

Available  for 

as  of  Dec. 

ance  as  of 

ployed 

of  posi- 

obligation  i 

31,  1958 

Dec.  31, 

as  of 

tions 

1958 

Dec.  31, 

budgeted 

1958 

for  1959 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind: 

Grants - 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses  - 

2 10, 975, 000 

5, 267, 377 

$5, 707, 623 

1, 215 

1, 228 

Salaries  and  expenses,  certification, 

inspection  and  other  services.  

1, 380, 000 

677, 348 

702, 652 

154 

158 

Reserves  for  subsequent  years  _ 

3 446,  290 

446,  290 

■* 

Total 

1,  826,  290 

677, 348 

1, 148,  942 

154 

158 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  ex- 

penses 

4,  454,  000 

2, 268, 084 

2, 185,  916 

835 

828 

Gallaudet  College: 

Salaries  and  expenses  

933,  000 

461,  235 

471,  765 

175 

177 

Construction.  

2,  644,  923 

2, 128,  730 

516, 193 

Reserve  for  savings 

20,  097 

20,  097 

Total 

3,  598,  020 

2,  589,  965 

1, 008,  055 

175 

177 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses  

4, 788,  300 

2,  273,  807 

2, 514,  493 

1, 104 

1,17 

Plans  and  specifications  

197, 356 

9,  066 

188, 290 

Construction. 

1,  79l',  898 

319,  582 

1,  472,  316 

Reserve  for  savin  P'S 

' 658,  285 

' 658,  285 

Total 

7,  435.  839 

2,602,455 

4, 833, 384 

1, 104 

1. 173 

OflBce  of  Education: 

Promotion  and  further  development 

of  vocational  education  (annual 

appropri  ati  on  1 : G r an  ts 

33, 750, 081 

31, 625, 262 

2, 124, 819 

Promotion  of  vocational  education 

(permanent  appropriation): 

Grants  . 

7, 138, 331 

7, 134, 930 

3,401 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 

(annual  appropriation) : Grants — 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 

mechanic  arts  (permanent  appro- 

priatinn)'  Grants 

2,  550, 000 

2,  550, 000 

(Trant<5  fnr  fiArvipPS*  rTrATit,^ 

6 503  326 

b 005^  820 

1,  557, 606 

Payment  to  school  districts:  Grants. 

130!  000,  000 

2i;  465'  874 

108,  534, 126 

4’ 

Assistance  for  school  construction: 

Grants 

97,498,045 

17,  739, 143 

79,  758, 902 

Defense  educational  activities: 

Grants 

* 40, 000, 000 

3,  775, 000 

36, 225, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

6 9, 3G3,  500 

5, 181',  393 

4, 122;  107 

691 

700 

Total 

329,304,783 

96, 978, 922 

232, 325,  861 

691 

704 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table.  . 
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1969  obligations  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968- — Status  of  fiscal  year  1959 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 — Continued 


Available  for 
obligation  i 

Obligations 
as  of  Dec. 
31,  1958 

Unobli- 
gated bal- 
ance as  of 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Person- 
nel em- 
ployed 
as  of 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Average 
number 
of  posi- 
tions 
budgeted 
for  1959 

$51, 600, 000 
4, 800, 000 
1,  518, 000 

$25,540,827 
4, 595, 031 
730, 620 

$26, 059, 173 
204, 969 
786, 990 

149 

154 

57, 918, 000 

30,866, 478 

27, 051, 132 

149 

154 

17, 000, 000 
6, 889, 000 

15, 662, 903 
3, 158,  506 

1, 337, 097 
3,730,494 

23, 889, 000 

18, 821, 409 

5, 067,  591 

683 

677 

1, 638, 000 
527, 000 

1,'638, 000 
286, 819 

240, 181 

2, 165, 000 

1,  924, 819 

240, 181 

54 

52 

2, 400, 000 
3, 000, 000 

2, 399,  941 
1,  517,  502 

59 

1, 482,  498 

5, 400, 000 

3,‘917, 443 

1, 482,  557 

448 

472 

4, 000, 000 
,2,  386, 000 

3,183, 890 
1,  334, 693 

816, 110 
1, 051, 307 

6, 386, 000 

4,518,583 

1, 867, 417 

241 

227 

6, 600, 000 

3,,512, 970 

3, 087, 030 

821 

820 

;3,  737, 500 
9,051,058 

3, 444, 226 
5,431,683 

293, 274 
3, 619, 375 

12, 788. 558 
54, 670, 242 

8, 875, 909 
28, 388, 049 

3,912, 649 
26, 282, 193 

997 

939 

1,000, 000 
185,000,000 
200, 000 
76, 336,  388 

911, 496 
24, 099, 439 
; 87,449 
24,447, 850 

88,  504 
160, 900, 561 
112, 551 
51,888, 538 

262, 536,388 

49,1546, 234 

212, 990, 154 

14 

20 

;i,  600, 000 

820, 956 

779, 044 

168 

168 

6, 950, 000 
^6,038, 373 

5,i963,  584 
24,;  635, 397 

986, 416 
21, 402, 976 

52,988, 373 

30, 1 598, 981 

22, 389, 392 

6,337 

6, 467 

4, 108, 000 

39,  804, 145 
535, 000 

2,1 207, 990 

20,642, 906 

1 

1, 900, 010 

19, 161,  239 
535, 000 

546 

555 

40, 339, 145 

20,' 642, 906 

19, 696,  239 

4,  536 

4,565 

7, 636,930 
12, 490, 373 
4, 124, 000 

! 395, 978 
j278,  944 
|231,914 

7,  240, 952 

2,  211.429 

3,  892. 086 

14,  251,303 

T-rr— 1- 

i906, 836 

13,  344,  467 

17 

OflSce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
Grants  to  States  and  other  agencies . 

Training  and  traineeships 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Total. 


Public  Health  Service: 

Assistance  to  States,  general: 

Grants... 

Other.. 


Total. 


Grants  and  special  studies,  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Control  of  venereal  diseases; 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Control  of  tuberculosis: 

Grants 

Other 


Total 

Communicable  ' disease  activities: 
Other 


Sanitary  engineering  activities: 

Grants 

Other 


Total 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction:  Grants..... — 


Grants  for  hospital  construction: 
1959-60  grants: 

For  research 

For  construction 

Other. 

1958-59  grants 


Total 

Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital  con- 
struction services:  Other 


Hospitals  and  medical  care: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Foreign  quarantine  acti  vities:  Other. 
Indian  health  activities: 

Other  1959. 

Other  1960 


Total- 


Construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties; 

Other,  no  year 

Other,  1958-59. 

Other,  1959-60 


Total. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1969  ohligntions  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 — Status  of  fiscal  year  1959' 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 — Continued 


Unobli- 

Person- 

Average 

Obligations 

gated  bal- 

nel  em- 

number 

Available  for 

as  of  Dec. 

ance  as  of 

ployed 

of  posi- 

obligation  i 

31,  1958 

Dec.  31, 

as  of 

tions 

1958 

Dec.  31, 

budgeted 

1958 

for  1959 

Public  Health  Service — Con. 

General  research  and  services:  Na- 

tional  Institutes  of  Health; 

Grants 

$24,  637, 000 

$20, 308,  667 
1, 363,  891 

$4, 328, 333 
2, 973, 109 

Other 

4. 337, 000 

Total 

28, 974, 000 

21,  672,  558 

7, 301, 442 

275 

246 

National  Cancer  Institute; 

Grants 

38. 359. 000 

36. 909. 000 

30, 712, 202 
13,  599, 106 

7,  646,  798 
23, 309, 894 

Other 

Total 

75,  268, 000 

44, 311,308 

30, 956, 692 

1,097 

1. 170' 

Mental  health  activities: 

Grants 

39,  537, 000 
12, 972, 000 

34, 805, 731 
4, 617, 183 

4, 731, 269 
8, 354,  817 

Other 

Total 

52, 509, 000 

39, 42’’,  914 

13, 086, 086 

625 

686 

National  Heart  Institute: 

Grants 

35. 173. 000 

10. 440. 000 

30, 488. 956 
4,463, 894 

4, 684, 044 
5,976,106 

Other 

Total 

45, 613, 000 

34. 952, 850 

10, 660, 150 

528 

623 

Dental  health  activities: 

Grants 

4. 500. 000 

2. 920. 000 

3,  749, 423 
1, 468, 052 

750,  577 
1, 451, 948 

Other 

Total 

7, 420, 000 

5, 217, 475 

2, 202,  525 

226 

277 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease 

activities: 

Grants 

23, 421,  000 
8, 154, 000 

17, 329,  990 
3,809, 309 

6, 091, 010 
4, 344,  691 

Other 

Total 

31, 575, 000 

21, 139, 299 

10, 435,  701 

424 

448 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease 

activities: 

Grants  . - 

16, 801, 600 
7, 269, 400 

15, 448,  729 
3, 362, 472 

1, 352,  871 
3, 906,  928 

Other  

Total 

24, 071, 000 

18,811,201 

5, 259,  799 

502 

545 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities: 

Grants  

22,  445, 000 
6,  958,  000 

18,  597, 349 
2,  836,  055 

3,  847,  651 
4, 121,  945 

Other  

Total  . - 

29,  403,  000 

21,  433,  404 

7,  969,  596 

300 

353 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 

search  facilities:  Grants 

30,  000, 095 

25,  881,  982 

4, 118, 113 

Operations,  National  Library  of 

Medicine:  Other  

1,  415,  000 

763,  523 

651, 477 

215 

217 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  offi- 

cers'  Other  _ - 

1,  677,  000 
5,  260,  000 

781,  089 
2,  811,  471 

895,  911 
2,  448,  529 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Other.  

Construction  of  biologies  standards 

526 

526 

la.hnratory  hnildine”  Other 

598,  243 

50, 145 

548,  098 

Construction  of  surgical  facilities: 

Other 

1,  548,  048 

5, 019 

1,  543,  029 

Buildings  and  facilities,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio:  Other 

6,  500 
4,  418 

5,  934 

566 

Reserve  for  savings 

4,  418 

Total 

10,  918 

5,934 

4,  984 

Construction  of  animal  quarters: 

Reserve  for  savings 

153,  890  • 

i 

153, 890 

Construction  of  dental  research 

hiiilding:  Other 

3,  700, 000 

14,  247 

3, 685,  753 

Construction  of  library  facilities: 

Ot.h  er 

6,  975, 033 

17, 988 

6,  957, 045 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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1959  ohliga'ions  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 — -Status  of  fiscal  year  1959 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958 — Continued 


ITnobli- 

Person- 

Average 

Obligations 

gated  bal- 

nel  em- 

number 

Available  for 

as  of  Dec. 

ance  as  of 

ployed 

of  posi- 

obligation  i 

31,  1958 

Dec.  31, 

as  of 

tions 

1958 

Dec.  31, 

budgeted 

1958 

for  1959 

Public  Health  Service— Con. 

Construction  of  research  facilities: 

Other  

$749 

$584 

$165 

Reserve  for  savings 

103, 741 

103,  741 

Total  

104, 490 
9, 687,  285 

584 

103,  906 
9,  577,  976 

General  office  building:  Other 

109, 309 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

management  fund:  Other  

22,  734, 000 

10,  845,  274 

11,  888,  726 

3,  096 

3,226 

Construction,  mental  health  facili- 
ties, Territory  of  Alaska:  Grants . . 
Equipment,  communicable  disease 

6,  500, 000 

6,  500, 000 

center:  Other 

1,  700, 000 

714,600 

985,400 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

« 67, 091, 000 

8,  846,  212 

8,  244,  788 

2, 764 

2. 736 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  of 

buildings  and  grounds: 

Other  - 

117,  401 
2,692 

79,338 

38.  063 

Reserve  for  savings  

2.692 

Total  - --  

120, 093 

79, 338 

40, 755 

Construction  and  equipment,  treat- 

ment  and  cafeteria  building . _ 

45, 119 

9, 490 

35,  629 

Construction,  continued  treatment 

building.  

125,000 

125,  000 

Miscellaneous  construction  accounts: 

Other  --  

755,  0.58 
15, 397 

287, 334 

467,  724 
15, 397 

Reserve  for  savings  

Total.. ..  ..  

770, 455 

(7  8) 

9 150, 426, 000 
3,  051,918 

287, 334 
(«) 

83,  269, 118 
134,  974 

483, 121 

Social  Security  Administration.. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  BOASI 

67, 156, 882 
2, 916, 944 

24,  692 

22, 195 

Construction,  BOASI 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

grants . .... 

9 1, 806, 400, 000 

1,  421,  638,  601 

384,  761,  399 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 

Public  Assistance. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children’s 

2, 166,  500 

1, 075, 397 

1,  091, 103 

253 

260 

Bureau.. . 

2, 172, 000 

1, 090,  617 

1,081,383 

230 

231 

Salaries  and  expenses.  White  House 

Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
Grants  to  '‘tates  for  maternal  and 

150,  000 

54,  633 

95, 367 

12 

13 

child  welfare,  grants. 

43,  500, 000 

43,  500, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 

Commissioner.  . ..  

610,  510 

313,  299 

297,  701 

65 

65 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
Secretary...  . _ . 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Field 

2,  257, 000 

1, 137,  825 

1, 119, 175 

10  276 

269 

Administration  ..  . ... 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 

11  3, 354,  000 

1,  670,  866 

1,683,114 

475 

450 

General  Counsel.  .... 

12  1,  075, 000 

530,  572 

544,  428 

128 

131 

Surplus  proper  tv  utilization.  . . 

689,000 

342,  271 

346,  729 

83 

87 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging.. 

100,000 

10,  989 

89,  Oil 

2 

5 

’ Includes  proposed  pay  act  supplementals. 

2 Includes  $378,000  proposed  food  additives  supplemental. 

3 Includes  subscribers’  balances  on  deposit  and  FDA  reserves. 

< Excl  ades  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of  $75,300,000. 

5 Excludes  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of  $550,000. 

6 Includes  estimated  reimbursements  of  $13,684,000,  and  $163,812  of  1959  funds  obligated  in  1958  under 
the  procurement  acceleration  program  (Public  Law  85-386). 

■ Excludes  program  supplementals  of  $23,106,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  OASI;  $1,210,000  for  construc- 
tion, OASI;  and  $168,400,000  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance.  Exclude^  advances  and  reimburse- 
ments and  allocated  accounts. 

8 Includes  the  following  1959  funds  obligated  in  1958  under  the  procurement  acceleration  program  (Public 
Law  85-386):  Salaries  and  expenses,  OASI — $607,311;  salaries  and  expenses,  public  assistance — $2,200; 
salaries  and  expenses.  Children’s  Bureau — $4,871;  and  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Commissioner — 
$500. 

* Apportioned  on  a deficiency  basis. 

Includes  6 temporary  employees. 

Apportioned  on  a deficiency  basis.  Excludes  proposed  programs  supplemenbU  of  $98,000. 

**  Apportioned  on  a deficiency  basis.  Excludes  proposed  program  supplemental  of  $32,000. 
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Growth  op  Appropriations  Since  1955 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  first  full  year  your  Department 
operated  under  its  own  budget  I believe  was  fiscal  year  1955.  That 
would  be  the  first  full  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  1954. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  it  not  the  1955  budget  year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  reorganization  plan  went  through  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1953,  April  1953. 

Mr.  Miles.  April  11, 1953. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  1954  budget  was  submitted,  I believe,  on  the  basis 
that  the  reorganization  plan  had  not  been  approved  and  I believe  the 
first  full  budget  submission  was  in  1955. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Certainly  the  first  budget  submission  for 
which  the  Department  had  complete  responsibility  would  be  1955. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  can  say  there  have  been  5 years  of  experience  if  we 
include  the  1960  budget  presented  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  its  own  behalf.  ' 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

I note  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  that  first 
budget  submission  received  a total  of  $6,303,000.  This  year  it  is 
proposed  that  they  receive  $13,210,000,  or  an  increase  of  110  percent. 

Do  you  believe  the  services  to  the  American  people  have  been  in- 
creased by  at  least  110  percent  during  this  5-year  period  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I have  enough  confidence  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  believe  they  have  taken  that  money  and 
spent  it  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  about  a substantial  increase  in  the 
services.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  translate  it  into  percentages 
or  not,  but  I am  confident  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
made  full  use  of  the  additional  amounts  of  money  that  have  been 
made  available  by  the  Congress. 

j 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

I 

Mr.  Laird.  In  regard  to  the  Ofiice  of  Education,  in  1955  that  agency 
received  a total  budget  of  $223,499,000.  Is  that  not  about  the  correct 
figure? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I have  the  figure  for  1954.  The  1954  figure 
was  $230  million.  Mr.  Kelly  indicates  it  went  down  a little  in  1955. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  figure  I have  for  1955  is  $223,400,000.  The  pro- 
posal for  this  fiscal  year  is  $394,542,000,  or  an  increase  of  77  percent. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  this  increase  of  77  percent  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Congressman,  I feel  the  figures  you  have 
just  used  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  direction  of  being 
of  assistance  to  the  States,  local  districts,  and  to  higher  education. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  first  5-year  period  that  HEW  has  been  in  oper- 
ation on  its  own  I not©  that  the  budget  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
has  gone  from  a figure  in  fiscal  1955  of  $28,750,000  to  $66,138,000, 
or  an  increase  of  123  percent. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  Eight. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  substantial  progress  in  this 
particular  program. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Laird,  I concur  in  your  characterization 
of  what  has  happened  in  this  area.  I think  this  is  progress  of  which 
we  can  well  afford  to  be  proud. 

If  I could  back  up  just  a moment  on  the  Office  of  Education,  I 
think  I mentioned  this  yesterday,  but  I would  like  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
in  the  record  because  it  impressed  me.  In  1954,  the  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  expenses  was  $2,911,000.  This  year  we  are  proposing  an 
increase  in  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  Education  as  against 
last  year  of  $2,946,000.  In  other  words,  the  increase  is  slightly  more 
than  the  total  appropriation  was  in  1954. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Laird.  When  we  look  at  the  Public  Health  Service  appropria- 
tion during  this  first  5-year  period,  the  1955  budget  provided  for 
$252,144,000.  The  President's  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1960  provides 
for  $598,077,000,  or  an  increase  during  this  5-year  period  in  the  ap- 
propriation level  of  123  percent. 

I have  gone  over  a few  of  these  and  I could  go  on  down  through 
this  budget  during  this  5-year  period  since  your  Department  was 
created  by  the  83d  Congress.  I find  similar  increases  reflected  in 
the  President’s  submission  to  this  committee.  These  seem  to  be  large 
increases  when  looked  at  on  the  percentage  standpoint.  I want  to  be 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  these  increases  represent  progress  for  the 
Department  rather  than  just  increase  in  personnel  levels  by  some 
Federal  agency  here  in  Washington. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  PAST  INCREASES 

Are  you  satisfied  and  would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  during  this  5- 
year  period?  We  have  just  passed  the  fifth  anniversary  of  this  new 
Department,  and  I think  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause  here  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  fifth  annual  budget  to  reflect  a little  bit  on  what 
has  been  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  large  and  important  em- 
phasis that  has  been  placed  upon  this  particular  work  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  reviewed. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Congressman  Laird,  I am  very  happy  to 
address  myself  to  that  question.  My  contact  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  started  long  before  I took  office  on 
August  1.  In  the  first  place,  during  the  9 years  I served  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  I had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  many  of 
the  operating  agencies  that  now  make  up  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  the  second  place,  back  in  the  early  part  of  December  1952  then 
President-elect  Eisenhower  invited  me  to  serve  with  his  brother.  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  and  with  Nelson  Eockefeller  on  a committee  to 
advise  him  on  organizational  matters.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
asked  us  to  do  was  to  take  a look  at  the  possibilities  of  elevating  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  from  an  agency  status  to  a departmental  or 
Cabinet  status. 
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We  immediately  went  to  work  on  that  assignment.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  was  Senator 
Taft.  He  had  taken  a great  deal  of  interest  in  this  area.  So  we 
talked  with  him  a good  deal  about  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
the  objective  the  President  had  in  mind.  We  drafted,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a reorganization  plan  which 
the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  drafting  and  working 
on  that  reorganization  plan  I was  particularly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  made  good  sense  to  group  together  the 
operating  agencies  that  had  been  suggested  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether to  constitute  the  Department. 

At  that  time  I was  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  grouping 
did  make  good  sense  and  that  if  it  was  worked  out,  in  the  long  nm 
it  would  strengthen  the  programs  of  each  one  of  the  operating  agencies 
to  be  associated  together. 

As  you  know,  there  had  been  previous  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
particular  goal.  I was  very  happy  that  this  particular  effort  suc- 
ceeded. I would  like  to  say  right  now  that  the  late  Senator  Taft 
in  my  judgment  played  a very  important  part  in  making  it  possible 
for  it  to  work  out  successfully — of  course,  particularly  on  the  Senate 
side.  He  made  suggestions  to  us  which  I know  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  plan  in  terms  of  its  acceptability  to  people  through- 
out the  country. 

So  that  when  I took  office  on  August  1, 1 was  very  much  interested 
in  finding  out  just  how  the  plan  had  worked  out  and  just  what  kind 
of  contribution  the  Department  had  been  able  to  make  to  these  very 
important  programs. 

The  first  thing  I asked  in  order  to  get  a feel  of  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  Department  was  for  a briefing  on  the  1960  budget  which  was 
then  in  its  formative  state.  I had  the  conviction,  growing  out  of  my 
previous  experiences  in  government,  that  the  best  way  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  what  is  going  on  in  a department  is  to  get  a good  briefing 
on  a prospective  budget  because  then  people  talk  with  you  about  the 
things  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested. 

In  the  course  of  working  on  the  budget  I did  make  comparisons  with 
the  situation  as  it  existed  in  1954,  I happened  to  use  that  particular 
fiscal  year,  and  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  1959  and  as  it  is  contem- 
plated by  the  President’s  budget  request  for  1960.  I could  not  help 
but  note  the  very  substantial  increase  in  the  resources  available  to  the 
various  operating  agencies  within  the  Department.  I certainly  be- 
lieve that  to  some  extent  these  increased  resources  are  a result  of  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  take  a look  at  these  programs  as  a whole 
and  to  develop  a case  which  represents  not  just  a segment  of  the  health 
area  or  a segment  of  the  education  area  or  a segment  of  the  welfare 
area,  but  which  represents  the  total  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  who  have  made  it  possible  for  this  Depart- 
ment to  come  into  existence  can  be  proud  of  their  contribution,  and  all 
who  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  constantly  increase 
the  resources  that  have  been  made  available  to  it  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  program  can  very  well  afford  to  be  proud  of  that  progress. 
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I have  the  feeling  that  in  all  of  these  areas  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  I know  that  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  the  1960  budget  should  reflect  additional  progress.  I 
have  stated  my  reasons  for  feeling  that  we  have  to  take  a look  at  that 
progress  in  the  light  of  the  overall  fiscal  situation.  I have  developed 
a conviction  that  unless  we  do  that,  the  figures  which  reflect  progress 
could  in  effect  be  somewhat  deceptive  because  if  we  do  not  follow  over- 
all fiscal  policies  that  hold  back  inflationary  forces,  in  the  long  run  we 
are  not  helping  the  people  that  are  served  by  these  programs  but  we 
are  hurting  these  people. 

I would  like  to  say  another  thing  without  regard  to  the  budget. 
During  the  6 months  I have  been  on  the  job,  as  I have  conducted 
staff  meetings  each  week  with  the  heads  of  the  agencies,  I have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  the  interrelationships  that  exist  among 
these  operating  agencies  within  the  Department,  and  I have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  because  the  operating  agencies 
within  the  Department  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  these 
interrelationships  as  a part  of  a single  Department,  the  functional 
programs  for  which  the  Department  as  a whole  has  responsibility 
are  strengthened  to  a very  considerable  degree. 

As  I think  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  I have  a very 
deep-seated  interest  in  all  three  of  these  areas.  I spent  a fair  amount 
of  my  life  in  one  of  them,  the  educational  side,  but  I think  the  three 
of  them  are  grouped  together  veiy  effectively — I have  described  this 
as  the  most  exciting  Department  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  my  previous  contacts  with  the  Government. 
I think  it  is  the  most  exciting  Department  because  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment whose  programs  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  American 
people.  I am  happy  that  all  concerned  have  worked  together  in  such 
a manner  as  to  create  a Department  to  cover  these  three  areas,  and 
I am  happy  that  all  concerned  have  worked  together  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  make  substantial  progress  in  these 
program  areas. 

I am  likewise  glad  that  even  though  we  are  working  within  the 
confines  of  a tight  budget  for  1960,  that  we  have  been  able  to  present 
a budget  which  does  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  that  progress. 

For  example,  I would  like  to  comment  on  your  opening  observa- 
tion. You  noted  what  had  happened  to  our  operating  agency  re- 
quests in  terms  of  what  the  President  finally  submitted  and  then 
you  compared  that  with  the  situation  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I think  we  could  probably  make  other  similar  comparisons,  and  if 
we  made  those  comparisons  they  would  indicate  very  clearly  that 
the  administration  has  such  a deep  concern  for  the  success  of  these 
programs  that  it  has  made  exceptions  to  the  overall  rules  that  gov- 
erned the  preparation  of  the  budget  in  order  to  provide  for  forward 
progress. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I have  been  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  Federal  Government  that  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  hurting  the  future  well-being  of  a program  or  a depart- 
ment by  too  rapid  expansion.  We  have  seen  that  happen  with  vari- 
ous agencies  in  our  State  government  and  I am  sure  the  same  tiling 
has  happened  in  the  Federal  Government. 
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INCREASE  FOR  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


I know  you  have  a real  concern  over  the  educational  program  of 
^ at  the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  item  for  the 
i mce  ot  f^ducation,  which  will  be  approximately  $12,800,000  for 
the  total  overall  appropriation  in  this  particular  area 

Secretary  Flemming.  $12,800,000  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

^ Mr.  J^AiRD  This  would  be  an  increase  of  337  percent  in  this  first 
D-year  period.  Last  year  there  was  a 34  percent  increase  in  personnel 
and  in  this  budget  there  is  a 27  percent  increase  for  1960.  So  that  in 

that  the  number  of  employees  goes  from 
$6  544  t $7  ^8  salary  at  the  same  time  increasing  from 

Do  you  think  a 337  percent  increase  since  this  Office  of  Education 
has  been  brougth  under  your  Department  is  proper  or  do  you  have 
any  concern  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  the  figure  has  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  additional  program  responsibilities  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Office^  of  Education.  In  the  light  of  these  additional 
responsibilities,  I think  this  increase  is  a justifiable  one.  I appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  a sharp  increase,  but  I think  it  does  reflect  a willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  make  recommendations  in 
this  area  that  are  consistent  with  the  additional  program  responsibili- 
ties that  have  been  placed  on  the  Office  by  the  Congress  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  President. 


This  really  goes  to  the  question  that  the  chairman  asked  me  yester- 
day as  to  whether  or  not  I had  any  concern  as  to  the  type  of  program 
responsibilities  that  have  been  placed  on  the  Office  of  Education. 
Frankly,  I do.  I think,  as  I indicated  to  the  chairman,  that  they  rep- 
resent a wholesome  trend  and  a trend  that  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  pinpoint  needs  as  they  develop  in  our  educational 
system  and  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  those  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  I do  not  feel  that  up  to  now  the  Congress  has 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Education  responsibilities  which  would  repre- 
sent interference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  op- 
eration of  our  educational  system  by  State  and  local  governments. 
I do  not  want  to  see  that  interference,  and  I am  sure  most  people  do 
now  want  to  see  it.  I do  not  think  the  assignments  that  have  been 
made  to  us  so  far  constitute  interference,  but  I think  they  put  us  in  a 
position  where  we  can  render  more  effective  service  in  strengthening 
what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  national 
life  today. 


Defense  Educational  Activities 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  among  some  of  the  additional  responsi- 
bilities you  have  been  given  are  the  defense  educational  activities  under 
a new  program  which  was  passed  in  1958,  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  tried  to  rush  into  this  program  and  get 
it  implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  has  used  a great  deal  of 
speed  in  doing  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Laird.  The  initial  appropriation  which  was  made  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  $40  million.  This  week  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  giving  consideration  to  a supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $75,850,000  for  fiscal  year  1959.  In  the  pending  budget 
which  is  before  us  we  find  a request  for  $150  million.  Yet  when  you 
analyze  the  budget  figures,  it  shows  that  fiscal  year  1961  will  begin 
with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $85  million.  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
1959  supplemental  request  is  passed,  some  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  1960  request. 

I note  that  in  these  supplemental  requests  and  in  the  $150  million 
requested  in  this  1960  budget  no  personnel  is  asked  for.  What  is  the 
situation  there  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Let  me  take  the  first  part  of  your  question 
first.  It  is  correct  that  we  are  asking  for  this  supplemental  of  $75 
million.  Some  of  that  would  have  a second  year  availability  under 
some  of  the  titles.  I am  not  sure  how  that  breaks  down,  but  some  of 
it  would  have  a second  year  availability. 

Then  the  President  is  asking  for  $150  million  on  top  of  that  for 
1960.  As  I have  indicated  in  response  to  other  inquiries,  he  made  that 
submission  pending  further  experience  with  the  act.  One  of  the 
principal  items  involved  here,  of  course,  is  the  student  loan  title.  F or 
example,  if  the  President  should  ask  for  the  full  amount  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  student  loans,  he  would  ask  for  an  additional  $45 
million,  which  would  carry  you  up  to  $195  million  or  pretty  close 
to  the  overall  ceiling. 

As  I get  the  purport  of  your  question,  you  are  wondering  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a carryover  from  1959  to  1960  which  will  be  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  raise  a question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  $150 
million  is  too  high.  It  is  really  a little  bit  difficult  to  respond  to  the 
question  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience.  It  might  work 
out  that  way. 

Mr.  Laird.  I realize  you  got  into  this  program  in  an  awful  hurry. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right,  and  we  have  had  to  get  into  it 
in  a hurry  and  yet  have  not  had  much  experience  in  terms  of  what 
the  States  are  going  to  do  with  it  or  in  terms  of  what  the  colleges  are 
going  to  do  with  it.  But  I certainly  follow  your  line  of  reasoning. 
There  may  be  a carryover  which  in  turn  would  indicate  either  that  the 
$150  million  was  adequate  for  1960  or  might  even  indicate  it  was  a 
little  bit  too  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  carryover  plus  the  needs  that  we  will  be  able 
to  establish  by  spring  may  indicate  that  the  $150  million  is  a little 
low.  But  that  is  why  the  President  put  in  that  budget  message  the 
language  saying  he  was  making  the  $150  million  submission  pending 
further  experience  with  the  act. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Laird.  I had  some  questions  about  this  overall  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  Defense  Education  Act.  I am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  certain  policy  decisions  that  had  to  be  made  in  your  Department. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  funds  are  not  being  made  available  on  the 
basis  of  student  population  but  more  on  the  basis  of  individual  college 
requests. 


Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  requirement  of  the  law.  In  this 
we  have  no  discretion.  We  are  told  by  the  law  how  we  are  to  appor- 
tion among  the  States.  There  is  a formula  in  the  law  which  tells  you 
how  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  some  State  or  institution  jacked  up  their  request 

Secretary  F lemming.  The  State  requests  do  not  enter  into  it.  The 
first  step  is  for  us  to  take  the  amount,  in  this  case  just  $6  million 
available  now,  and  apportion  it  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
college  enrollments  within  each  particular  State  in  relation  to  college 
enrollments  on  a Nationwide  basis.  Then  having  determined  how 
much  Ohio,  for  example,  is  entitled  to  under  the  act,  the  law  specifies 
that  we  are  to  take  the  requests  made  by  the  colleges  and  take  whatever 
funds  are  available  and  make  them  available  to  the  colleges  on  a 
proportionate  basis  depending  on  their  requests. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  if  a college,  understanding  how  this  operates, 
jacked  up  their  initial  requests.  Say  they  put  in  for  a request  of  four 
times  as  much  as  they  could  use. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Then  the  law  authorizes  us  the  next  time 
we  make  an  allocation  to  cut  them  below  what  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  not  used  the  funds  that 
had  previously  been  allotted  to  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  problem  here  is  you  are  using  just  their  esti- 
mates in  this  first  allocation  of  $6  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  will  find  that  these  schools  will  be  able  prob- 
ably to  use  all  of  the  money  allotted  to  them  when  you  are  allocating 
only  $6  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  you  will  not  discover  whether  a college  actually  in- 
creased its  requests  by  several  times  its  actual  needs. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Kelly  reminds  me  that  the  law  does  put 
a limit  on  their  request  of  $250,000. 

However,  in  response  to  your  point  I agree  that  on  the  allocation 
of  $6  million  we  are  never  going  to  discover  it,  but  I hope  and  assume 
that  the  Congress  will  make  available  the  additional  $25  million,  and 
after  we  have  allocated  that  we  will  have  a pretty  good  basis  for 
determining. 

That  raises  a very  important  issue  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
because  the  law  was  drafted  in  such  a way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  get  into  the  business  of  determining  what  the  colleges 
needed.  The  law  was  drafted  in  such  a way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  college’s  statement  as  to  what  it  needed. 

Frankly,  some  of  the  colleges  did  not  follow  instructions  on  this  and 
they  submitted  their  request  on  a different  basis  and  consequently 
they  are  not  getting  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have  received, 
but  the  instructions  the  Office  of  Education  sent  to  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges  were  very  clear.  I know  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  a result  of  the  apportionment. 

I would  like  to  make  this  point.  What  we  have  done  is  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  law.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  on  that.  So  that 
if  it  has  not  worked  out  in  the  right  way,  then  there  is  a question  of 
whether  the  law  should  be  amended.  I would  hesitate  quite  a while 
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before  recommending  an  amendment  to  the  law  because  I personally 
like  this  idea  of  the  Federal  Government  not  getting  into  the  busi- 
ness of  determining  what  a college  needs.  I think  the  only  group  that 
can  make  a reasonably  intelligent  determination  of  what  it  needs  is 
the  college  itself.  I would  like  to  take  their  statement  of  need  and 
apportion  it  in  accordance  with  whatever  funds  may  be  available, 
which  is  what  we  have  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

If  you  try  to  amend  the  law,  you  get  into  the  problem  of  who  is 
going  to  determine  the  need  ? Are  we  as  a F ederal  Government  going 
to  begin  looking  at  a request  from  a college  and  say : “Look,  you  have 
inflated  your  need  and  consequently  we  are  going  to  deflate  it?” 
This  to  me  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  a bureaucrat  in  Washington  should 
attempt  to  do. 

RECOGNITION  GI'^'EN  DIFFERENCES  IN  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  year  I had  some  serious  misgivings 
about  the  method  of  allocation.  I never  supported  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  a practical  matter  many  of  the  people  of  modest  means  gravi- 
tate to  our  public  universities  and  our  public  State  colleges. 

Secretary  F lemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I happen  to  have  one  located  in  my  particular  district. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Right. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  government  through  its 
taxpayers  is  called  upon  in  the  first  place  to  make  a contribution  to 
the  costs  of  education  for  these  particular  students. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Right. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  in  many  cases  the  students  of  greatest  financial 
need  will  be  found  in  some  of  these  State  schools 

Secretary  Flemming.  I agree. 

^Ir.  Laird.  Under  the  principle  that  was  outlined  in  this  bill  passed 
last  year  and  as  promulgated  by  your  Department,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  particular  schools  are  not  given  any  recognition  for  the  need 
that  they  have  because  of  the  type  of  financial  status  of  many  of  their 
students. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  when  you  say  “everyone  is  treated 
alike,”  do  you  mean  that  the  student  in  the  private  institution  is  treated 
like  the  student  in  the  public  institution  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  As  far  as  the  allotments,  they  do  not  give  any  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Let  me  take  Ohio  State  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
as  an  illustration  because  I happen  to  know  their  situations.  They  are 
only  23  miles  apart.  I think  they  should  be  treated  alike  in  this  sense : 
The  law  makes  it  possible  for  Ohio  State  to  say  to  us,  “This  is  what 
we  need”  up  to  $250,000.  There  is  that  ceiling,  but  up  to  $250,000  they 
can  say  to  us,  “This  is  what  we  need.” 

The  law  also  makes  it  possible  for  Ohio  Wesleyan  to  file  a statement 
with  the  Office  of  Education  saying,  “This  is  what  we  need.” 

Let  us  assume  when  you  total  up  all  the  requests  from  the  Ohio  in- 
stitutions they  total  more  than  the  amount  of  money  that  is  actually 
available  at  that  time.  Then  all  the  institutions  are  cut  back  propor- 
tionately on  the  basis  of  their  statement  of  need. 

Now,  the  students  within  those  institutions  are  treated  the  same 
under  the  law  because  these  loan  funds  are  to  be  made  available  on  the 
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basis  of  need.  That  is  the  factor  that  both  Ohio  State  and  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan must  take  under  consideration.  I do  not  quite  see  that  Ohio 
State  is  being  treated  differently  from  Ohio  Wesleyan.  I think  they 
are  being  treated  the  same  except  that  $250,000  ceiling  might  operate 
in  sucli  a way  that  Ohio  State  would  say,  ^‘We  have  a need  for  $400,000 
but  we  can  only  request  $250,000.”  But  outside  of  that,  it  seems  to  me 
the  law  treats  both  institutions  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  only  problem  you  have  is  that  their  request  is  lim- 
ited to  $250,000  and  then  when  you  get  into  the  allocation  their  alloca- 
tion is  based  on  that  limitation  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  the  case  of  a large  institution  like  Ohio 
State,  that  $250,000  limitation  might  operate  against  the  student.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  been  built  into  the  law 
that  might  operate  that  way.  It  would  operate  equally  against  a large 
private  institution.  Take  New  York  University,  a tremendous  insti- 
tution. They  are  up  against  the  ceiling  of  $250,000  just  as  Ohio  State 
is  limited.  I do  not  think  that  those  who  drafted  the  law  drafted  it 
in  such  a way  as  to  discriminate  against  the  private  institution  or 
against  the  public  institution.  It  might  have  been  drafted  so  as  to 
discriminate  against  the  smaller  or  larger  institutions. 

We  might  want  to  consider  lifting  that  $250,000  ceiling.  I do  not 
know. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FUND  ‘ ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  Laird.  As  I look  over  your  allocations  as  of  February  3,  it 
seems  to  me  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  which  was  made  available  in 
this  original  allocation  will  go  to  many  of  the  high  cost  private  insti- 
tutions. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Could  I take  Ohio  for  just  a minute?  To  the 
extent  that  it  works  out  that  way,  it  works  out  that  way  because  of 
the  kind  of  submissions  that  the  institutions  make.  I am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  your  objective.  Whereas  a few  years  ago  the 
ratio  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  50 
percent  public  and  50  percent  private,  now  it  is  60  percent  public  and 
40  percent  private,  and  I think  we  will  go  to  a 75-25  ratio.  We  are, 
as  a Nation,  very  dependent  upon  the  public  institutions  to  take  care 
of  the  large  increase  in  enrollement  that  is  coming.  Consequently,  I 
would  be  unalterably  opposed  to  any  discrimination. 

Let  us  take  three  State  institutions  of  Ohio  just  as  an  illustration. 

Bowling  Green,  which  is  a State  university  just  as  Ohio  State,  is 
getting  $27,000.  Kent  State  is  getting  $31,000.  Ohio  State,  whose 
enrollment  is  far  beyond  either  Bowling  Green  or  Kent  State — ^the 
enrollment  of  Bowling  Green  is  around  4,500,  of  Kent  State  it  must 
be  around  6,000,  and  the  enrollment  of  Ohio  State  is  more  than 
20,000 — the  allocation  for  Ohio  State  is  only  $9,639. 

This  is  purely  a reflection  of  the  fact  Ohio  State  did  not  file  a 
statement  of  need  reflecting  a need  as  high  as  the  figure  submitted  by 
Bowling  Green  and  Kent  State.  This  is  a relation  between  public 
institutions. 

Ohio  University  at  Athens  has  an  enrollment  of  about  6,500  or 
7,000.  They  are  getting  $11,039.  They  are  getting  more  than  Ohio 
State. 

Miami  University  in  Oxford,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  around 
6,500  to  7,000,  is  getting  $22,000. 
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What  I am  talking  about  here  are  public  institutions  and  you  get 
that  wide  variance.  On  the  basis  of  enrollment  you  would  expect 
the  Ohio  State  figure  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  other  figures, 
and  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  the  costs  are  about  the  same  for 
tuition.  There  may  be  differences  in  board  and  room.  The  other 
State  universities,  when  they  filed  a statement  of  need,  used  a much 
higher  figures  than  Ohio  State. 

Just  taking  a look  at  the  two  largest  private  institutions  in  the 
State,  Oberlin  is  getting  $13,000  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  is  getting  $4,820. 
Oberlin  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  have  just  about  the  same  enrollment,  and 
what  this  reflects  is  that  when  Oberlin  filed  with  us  a statement  of 
need  they  asked  for  considerably  more  than  did  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice  that  my  college,  Carleton,  got  only  $341. 

Mr.  Dentoji.  What  is  the  enrollment  of  Ohio  Wesleyan? 

Secretary  Flemming.  About  2,000. 

In  Ohio  we  have  three  municipal  universities.  The  University  of 
Cincinnati  is  getting  $18,000  as  contrasted  with  Ohio  State’s  $9,000. 
Akron  is  getting  $6,000 ; and  Toledo  is  getting  $3,000. 

So  what  it  comes  back  to  is  that  these  allocations  within  the  State’s 
overall  total  are  made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  institution  stated  was 
its  need,  and  I think  that  if  you  move  away  from  that  you  get  over 
into  the  business  of  the  Federal  Government  passing  judgment  on 
what  is  the  need,  and  it  seems  to  me  once  you  get  in  that  business  it 
is  pretty  difficult  to  administer. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  kind  of  school  is  Western  Reserve? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  private.  They  were  allocated  $4,521 
and  their  enrollment  is  up  around  4,000,  I assume,  because,  as  you 
know,  it  serves  the  Cleveland  area.  Case  and  Fenn  also  serve  the 
Cleveland  area. 

Indian  Health  Program 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  when  Mr.  Marshall  was  ques- 
tioning you  about  the  Indian  health  program,  I did  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt him  when  he  was  questioning  you,  but  in  looking  over  these 
figures  I find  we  have  385,000  Indians  in  the  United  States  under  this 
program. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Without  regard  to  whether  they  are  on  or 
off  reservations? 

average  cost  per  indl\n 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  the  number  eligible  for  medical  services.  In 
dividing  out  the  funds  made  available  in  this  budget  I find  it  amounts 
to  $113  per  Indian. 

Then  I take  the  World  Almanac  and  I look  at  the  total  cost  of 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  including  death  expenses — ^the 
source  of  this  information  is  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce — and  divide  that  by  171  million.  I find 
the  figure  comes  out  to  $96  per  person. 

Now,  I wonder  why  the  costs  are  so  much  higher  in  this  field  of 
Indian  care? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  I am  not  in  a position  to  respond  to 
that  question  on  the  basis  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
I would  be  very  glad  to  address  that  question  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  submit  a statement  for  the  record  on  it. 
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(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted:) 

Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  for  Health  Purposes  in  the  General 
Population  of  the  United  States  Excluding  Alaska,  1957 

The  World  Almanac  for  1959  reports  among  personal  consumption  expen- 
ditures in  the  general  population  of  the  United  States  for  1957,  outside  of 
Alaska,  a total  of  $16,399  billion  for  personal  medical  care  and  death  expenses. 
This  expenditure,  when  related  to  a total  U.S.  population  of  over  170  million 
(estimate  of  July  1,  1957,  excluding  Armed  Forces  overseas)  gives  an  average 
personal  per  capita  expenditure  for  1957  of  $96  for  medical  care  and  death 
expenses,  but  excludes  all  expenditures  for  public  health  services  and  public- 
supported  medical  care.  The  source  of  the  expenditure  is  noted  in  the  World 
Almanac  to  be  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics). The  expenditure  items  included  appear  to  be  those  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  1957  Supplement  to  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, as  follows : physician  and  dentist  services,  other  professional  services,  drug 
preparations,  ophthalmic  and  other  appliances,  privately  controlled  hospital 
expenses,  medical  care  and  hospital  insurance  costs,  and  death  expenses.  Ex- 
cluded from  these  expenditure  items  are  public  medical  and  hospital  care 
expenses,  including  care  of  veterans,  public  health  services,  grants  for  maternal 
and  child  health,  school  health,  public  assistance  and  workman’s  compensation 
vendor  medical  payments,  and  other  expenditures  for  health  purposes  which 
are  financed  from  public  funds — Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental. 

Request  for  Health  Services  for  PHS  Indian  Health  Beneficiaries  in  24 
Federal  Reservation  States,  Excluding  Alaska,  1960 


In  the  total  Indian  Health  Service  request  of  $43.5  million  for  1960,  an 
estimated  $33  million  is  included  for  providing  health  services  for  Indian  health 
beneficiaries  in  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska),  as  follows:  hospital, 
physician,  dental,  and  related  professional  services,  medicines,  other  therapeutic 
clinic  services,  and  all  preventive  health  services,  including  sanitation,  public 
health  nursing,  health  education,  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable  disease 
case  finding  and  control,  maternal  and  child  health,  school  health,  preventive 
dental  health  and  related  health  services.  By  applying  the  request  of  $33 
million  to  the  estimated  347,500  Indian  health  beneficiaries  in  the  United  States, 
a per  capita  expenditure  of  just  under  $95  is  derived. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  estimate  for  U.S.  Indian  health  beneficiaries  is 
not  comparable  with  that  computed  for  the  general  population — $96  above — 
since  the  latter  represents  private  medical  care  expenditures  and  includes  death 
expenses,  but  excludes  public  health  services  of  the  type  provided  for  the 
Indian  beneficiary  population.  The  budget  request  for  health  services  for  U.S. 
Indians  includes  approximately  $6.6  million  to  provide  comprehensive  public 
health  services:  sanitation,  public  health  nursing,  nutrition,  health  education, 
maternal  and  child  health,  school  health,  communicable  disease  case  finding 
and  control,  and  other  field  health  services,  provided  at  the  reservation  level. 
They  are  among  the  essential  elements  in  the  Indian  health  program  which  are 
required  to  help  close  the  wide  disparity  that  still  exists  in  the  status  of  Indian 
health,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general  population.  Excluding  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  providing  public  health  services,  the  per  capita  expenditure 
for  all  other  health  purposes  estimated  for  Indian  health  beneficiaries  in  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  is  approximately  $76. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  recess  now  until  1:30  this 
afternoon. 


afternoon  session 


Mr.  Secretary,  just  a few  questions. 


DIPLOMA  MILLS 


I noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  a well-recognized  educator 
made  a speech  yesterday,  saying  that  there  are  still  over  100  “diploma 
mills”  in  this  country.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  reporting  a speech  made  by  Dr.  Hurst 
Anderson,  the  president  of  American  University  in  Washington.  He 
said  there  were  about  100  schools  that  were  still  granting  degrees  as 
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a result  of  straight  correspondence  work,  and  he  said  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  had  set  up  a special  committee  to  take  a look 
at  it  and  that  apparently  they  were  going  to  recommend  some  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  it. 

I did  not  realize  it  was  as  extensive  as  that,  myself.  I suppose 
our  people  in  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  have  some  information 
on  that. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  The  figure  100  amazed  me. 

Secretary  FLEMmxG.  Before  we  send  the  record  back,  I will  ask 
our  Office  of  Higher  Education  to  give  me  a memorandum  on  it  and 
will  insert  it  in  the  record,  because  it  is  of  interest  to  me  too. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted: ) 

Diploma  Mills  in  the  United  States 

In  tlie  United  States,  snch  governmental  control  over  education  as  exists  is 
lodged  in  the  several  States.  Each  of  the  States  makes  some  provision  for  the 
chartering  of  educational  institutions,  but  few  States  maintain  a continuing  con- 
trol or  supervision  over  institutions  once  chartered. 

In  a few  States  practically  no  public  control  is  exercised  over  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  with  respect  to  their  educational  legitimacy.  In  such  States 
almost  any  person  or  group  can  set  up  and  operate  an  educational  enterprise, 
granting  diplomas  and  degrees  of  all  kinds,  without  meeting  any  standards  re- 
garding the  availability  of  resources  and  equipment  for  a sound  program  of  in- 
struction. This  absence  of  control  in  certain  States  has  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  diploma  mills,  which  sell  credentials,  diplomas,  and  degrees  for  a price, 
without  requiring  the  usual  academic  attainments. 

At  present  only  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  are  empowered  to 
operate  against  susj)ected  diploma  mills.  The  Post  Office  Department  may  act 
against  a corporation  found  using  the  mail  to  defraud,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Ck>mmission  may  issue  a cease  and  desist  order  when  it  can  be  established  that  an 
agency  is  guilty  of  practices  violative  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(specifically,  unfair  competition  and  deceptive  practices  in  commerce).  Even 
after  a cease  and  desist  order  has  been  issued,  however,  it  is  extremely  simple 
for  the  operator  of  a diploma  mill  to  open  up  again  under  a slightly  different 
name,  or  in  a different  location,  and  to  continue  to  sell  credentials  until  he  is 
caught  again. 

Characteristics  typical  of  a diploma  mill  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  chartered ; on  this  basis  it  may  advertise  itself  as  State  approved  or 
officially  recognized. 

2.  It  is  engaged  in  interstate,  and  sometimes  international,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  corresi>ondence  courses  of  study. 

3.  It  advertises  through  circulars,  catalogs,  letterheads  and  other  media  that  it 
is  an  educational  institution  having  faculty,  equipment,  and  facilities  adequate 
for  appropriate  instruction  in  one  or  more  fields.  It  capitalizes  ui>on  the  desire 
of  many  persons  to  improve  their  skills,  broaden  their  cultural  background,  or 
obtain  a professional  or  an  academic  degree  while  remaining  at  home  and  fully 
employed. 

4.  It  maintains  a post  office  box,  or  a desk,  or,  at  most,  a suite  of  offices  as  its 
campus. 

5.  Its  faculty  may  consist  of  a single  oi)erator  or  several  oi>erators  with  de- 
grees which  are  self -conferred  under  its  own  charter  or  granted  by  other  similar 
organizations. 

6.  Its  students  are  either  naive  enough  to  believe  the  extravagant  claims  made 
by  salesmen  or  circulars,  or  knavish  enough  to  take  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
cheap,  easy  road  to  educational  or  professional  advancement. 

7.  Its  curriculum  is  a burlesque  of  academic  offerings  which  need  not  be  com- 
pleted but  for  which  payment  must  be  received. 

8.  Its  collection  operations  are  considerably  more  efficient  than  its  admis- 
sions practices  or  placement  activities. 

9.  Its  prices  are  nominal  but  its  volume  of  business  renders  some  of  its  opera- 
tors wealthy. 

10.  It  frequently  has  affiliations  with  other  diploma  mills  similar  to  the  inter- 
locking directorates  of  legitimate  business  enterprises. 

11.  Reliable  evidence  of  its  nefarious  activities  is  usually  not  available  until 
considerable  damage  has  been  done. 
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An  actiml  count  of  presently  operating  diploma  mills  is  not  available.  During 
tlie  California  legislative  inquiry  held  in  October  1957  it  was  stated  that  60 
<liploina  inills  were  reported  to  be  operating  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone.  The 
T'.S.  Office  of  Education  has  an  extensive  file  of  correspondence  with  a Dr. 
Walter  Weinert,  Director,  Central  Office  for  Foreign  Education  for  the  Re- 
l)ul)lic  of  Germany,  who  in  the  course  of  the  past  30  years  has  uncovered 
some  70-odd  “doctor  factories”  operating  in  15  countries.  Thirty-three  of  these 
operated  from  the  United  States,  and  10  in  other  countries  were  branches  of 
enterprises  originally  chartered  in  the  United  States.  How  many  of  these  are 
still  in  existence  and  how  many  others  have  begun  operations  are  not  in  the 
realm  of  the  definitely  provable.  Estimates  based  on  inquiries  and  reports  of 
questionable  enterprises  have  run  as  high  as  200  operating  from  38  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Diploma  mills  continue  to  operate  for  a number  of  reasons.  Many  persons 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  recognized  college  in  the  United  States  grants 
degrees  for  work  done  solely  by  correspondence.  In  most  States  there  is  no  ef- 
feccive  statute  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  diploma  mills.  Charters  granted  in 
perpetuity  are  not  easily  revoked,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
criteria  that  would  not  inhibit  legitimate  educational  undertakings.  Human 
greed  and  gullibility  continue  to  support  an  educational  underworld. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  STATUS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  First  let  me  make  this  observation.  I listened  with 
great  interest  to  your  speech  about  the  formation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a department.  What  good 
came  out  of  making  it  a department?  What  duties  were  added  or 
taken  away,  or  what  consolidations  were  made  that  would  effect  any 
economy  in  government  ? 

The  reason  I ask,  I asked  for  the  1953  justifications  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  They  look  the  same  to  me  as  we  have  before  us 
now  and  this  has  been  a department  4 or  5 years.  In  dealing  with  the 
budgets  for  this  organization  since  1947  I have  not  noticed  any  ap- 
preciable change  in  operations  between  the  old  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  new  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
So  I wondered  if  I had  missed  something  along  the  line? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  I am  not  in 
a position  to  make  any  statement  on  that  because  I have  not  made  a 
close  enough  study  of  the  budget  back  in  1952  and  1953  compared  to 
the  current  budget. 

I have  this  feeling.  First,  it  does  give  the  three  areas  concerned  a 
representative  at  the  Cabinet  table.  I think  that  is  important.  I do 
not  care  what  administration  is  in  power,  as  you  watch  the  way  in 
which  the  executive  branch  is  operated 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I was  for  the  change. 
I was  wondering  if  there  was  something  I missed  on  how  this  change 
affected  the  Department  or  the  programs  or  if  any  economies  were 
effected  or  what. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I say,  I think  it  is  important  to  have  these 
three  areas  represented  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  the  second  place,  as  far  as  economies  are  concerned,  I certainly 
cannot  point  to  any.  Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  could  point  to 
some,  but  I doubt  that,  because  it  was  not  brought  into  existence  with 
the  thought  it  would  result  in  economies  as  contrasted  to  the  agency 
status.  But  I do  feel  that  as  a result  of  the  operating  agencies  work- 
ing together  within  the  framework  of  the  Department  that  good  prog- 
ress has  taken  place,  and  I do  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  various 
operating  agencies  undoubtedly  have  been  represented  more  fre- 
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quently — I would  not  say  more  effectively  but  more  frequently — in 
the  higher  levels  of  the  executive  branch  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I always  thought  they  worked  pretty  well  together 
under  the  old  F ederal  Security  Agency. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I knew  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  I was  on  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
worked  with  Governor  McNutt  closely  on  that  and  I am  sure  real 
progress  was  made.  But  I do  not  think  we  can  or  should  underesti- 
mate the  value  that  is  inherent  in  having  somebody  at  the  Cabinet 
table  who  is  familiar  with  these  areas  and  who  is  in  a position  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  these  areas,  because  otherwise  decisions  are  made  in  areas 
of  this  kind  without  there  being  adequate  representation.  That  is  true 
under  any  administration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  also  that  when  this  change  took  place^ 
the  administration  recommended  and  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  degree  of  autonomy  that  has  been  enjoyed  under  the  law  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service  be  continued.  So 
we  do  have  today  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice enjoying  autonomy  that  other  agencies  in  the  Department  do  not. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Under  the  law  the  responsibilities  are  placed 
directly  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  subject  to  the  coordination  of  the  Sec- 
retary. I think  I am  quoting  from  the  Reorganization  Act  when  I 
use  these  words. 

As  I have  observed  it,  I do  not  think  in  terms  of  the  day-by-day 
operations  there  is  much  of  a difference  between  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  other  units  in  the  De- 
partment. At  least  in  my  philosophy  I believe  in  delegating  full 
authority  to  act  to  the  heads  of  the  units,  subject  to  overall  policy 
direction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  when  the  act  was  passed  it  was  stated  specifically 
that  those  two  agencies  would  maintain  their  autonomy. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right,  and  I have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  purpose  was  to  make  sure  we  kept  politics 
out  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Congress  said  at  the  start  when  it  approved 
the  reorganization  plan  that  there  should  be  complete  delegation  of 
authority  to  act  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  the  Surgeon 
General.  Personally,  if  that  were  not  in  the  law,  I would  make  that 
delegation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Perhaps  someone  after  you  would  not. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  had  a little  rought  going  the  first  couple  years 
they  were  in  that  status  and  we  had  to  remind  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment that  they  did  enjoy  that  autonomy. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  lan- 
guage that  resulted  in  that  and  I agreed  with  it  then  and  still  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  I remember  Senator  Taft’s  part  iu  tins.  I think 
he  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit.  I also  think  every  once  in  a while 
that  if  we  had  spent  a little  more  money  for  research  in  the  field  of 
cancer.  Senator  Taft  might  be  still  alive  to  see  the  benefits  that  have 
resulted. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  He  might  well  be. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  I cannot  help  but  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
Secretary  of  State  today.  Maybe  if  we  had  spent  more  money  and 
moved  faster  he  would  not  be  in  the  hospital  today. 

Secretary  Fi^emming.  I certainly  would  not  take  issue  with  that 
statement. 

RESERVATIONS  ATTACHED  TO  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I am  a little  disappointed 
with  the  budget  for  NIH  that  you  are  presenting  to  us  today. 

I listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Laird’s  questions  and  state- 
ments of  the  increases  that  have  been  made  in  these  areas,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  progress  I like  to  see.  The  thing  that  bothers  me,  we 
have  been  trying  to  expand  this  work  all  along  the  line  and  here  you 
come  before  us  with  a budget,  pending  this  study  you  say  you  are 
making,  stopping  progress  in  its  tracks. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I hope  we  will  continue  to  underline  “pend- 
ing further  study.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  Mr.  Laird  did  ask  you  if  you  were  satisfied 
that  this  is  an  adequate  program  in  the  medical  research  area  and  your 
answer  was  that  you  were.  There  was  no  qualification  about  your 
answer  to  that  question.  I was  wondering  if  that  is  what  you  meant  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I recall  it,  Congressman  Laird’s  question 
was  directed  to  the  budget  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  just  to  medical  research. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I misunderstood  it  if  it  was  directed  to  medi- 
cal research. 

Mr.  Laird.  Health  and  welfare,  I think  I said. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course  I would  stay  with  the  statements 
I have  made  previously  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  final  figure  on 
that  particular  item,  and  after  we  have  completed  this  study  I hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it  further  with  the  committee. 

reduction  in  request  for  positions 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also,  Mr.  Laird  gave  figures  on  what  you  requested 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  what  you  were  allowed,  which  made 
a difference  of  $375  million.  The  inference  was  that  practically  all 
of  that  $375  million  was  in  the  field  of  construction,  but  there  was 
also  a reduction  of  over  7 percent  in  personnel  requested. 

Mr.  K^lly.  There  are  a number  of  areas  of  decrease.  I think  the 
Secretary  said  a high  percentage  was  in  construction  and  construction 
grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  the  figures  I have  show  a reduction  of  over  7 
percent  in  positions.  You  asked  for  64,226  and  got  59,726,  a reduction 
of  4,500. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  EXPENDITURES  EFFECT  ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  this  matter  of  holding  down  the  budget  for  medi- 
cal research  and  the  construction  of  research  facilities  as  a curb  on 
inflation,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  an  area  in  which  we  disagree,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  honest  disagreement. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogakty.  I do  not  find  fault  with  your  conclusions  but  I still 
stick  to  mine. 

I remember  many  appropriations  in  these  areas,  that  were  made 
without  a request  from  the  administration  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and,  sometimes,  in  the  face  of  opposing  testimony  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

STREPTOMYCIN 

Going  back  to  1947,  when  we  were  told  by  some  of  our  public  wit- 
nesses, some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  in  the  world,  about  strep- 
tomycin which  had  just  come  on  the  market  at  that  time.  Mr.  Keefe 
was  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and  we  agreed,  because  of  the  in- 
formation given  us  by  some  of  these  outstanding  medical  men,  that 
this  was  a place  where  the  Federal  Government  should  spend  more 
money  than  the  administration  had  said  was  needed.  We  appropri- 
ated some  $3  million  over  and  above  the  budget  request  to  try  to  find 
a synthetic  way  of  producing  streptomycin  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  and  very  limited  supply  at  that  time.  It  was  difficult  for  anyone 
to  even  do  research  with  the  amount  of  streptomycin  that  existed.  As 
a result  of  the  expenditure  of  this  additional  money  we  were  able  to 
develop  much  better  production  methods  and  get  this  drug  to  the 
people  quicker  and  cheaper  than  would  have  been  possible  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  not  stepped  in.  To  my  way  of  thinking  that 
was  not  inflationary — that  was  anti-inflationary.  We  were  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  supply  of  this  product  which  in  turn 
reduced  the  hospital  stay  of  patients  affected  with  certain  types  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Instead  of  piling  up  doctors’  bills  and 
hospital  bills  many  of  these  people  went  back  to  work  because  of  the 
availability  of  this  new  drug  and  because  of  the  interest  and  financial 
support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MASS  X-RAY  DIAGNOSTIC  PROCEDURES 

We  were  told  about  chest  X-rays  for  tuberculosis  and  the  value 
that  mass  application  of  the  procedure  would  be  to  the  Nation’s  health. 
As  a result  we  spent  a few  million  dollars  over  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget.  We  appropriated  Federal  funds  that  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  to  establish  X-ray  units  that  were 
sent  to  the  States,  and  as  a result  of  giving  leadership  to  the  States 
that  operation  discovered  thousands  and  thousands  of  tuberculosis 
cases  in  early  enough  stages  to  cure  them.  Many  thousands  of  people 
who  would  have  spent  years  as  public  charges  were  able,  after  rela- 
tively short  treatment,  to  resume  active  lives  as  productive  citizens. 
That  was  an  anti-inflationary  measure  also.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  that  have  added  to  any  inflationary  spiral. 

TOPICAL  APPLICATION  OF  FLOURIDES 

We  were  told  about  the  same  year  or  the  year  after  about  the  dis- 
covery that  fluorides  topically  applied  to  children’s  teeth  would  dra- 
matically reduce  tooth  decay  in  children.  As  a result  of  listening  to 
that  testimony  from  public  witnesses  we  appropriated  $3  million  that 
year  in  order  to  send  demonstration  teams  to  eveiy  State  in  the  Union 
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to  show  the  dentists  what  could  be  done  in  this  field  and  to  show  the 
results  of  a 10-year  study  that  showed  the  value  of  this  procedure. 
Tliat  was  anti-inflationary.  It  most  certainly  saved  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  dentist  bills  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  of  productive 
time.  That  would  not  add  to  any  inflationary  spiral. 

ACTH  AND  CORTISONE 

Then  ACTH  and  cortisone  were  discovered  and  we  listened  to  Dr. 
Ilensch  of  Mayo  and  saw  people  who  had  been  bedridden  for  years 
able  to  get  up  as  a result  of  the  use  of  these  drugs.  We  did  the  same 
thing  in  this  area  that  we  did  in  the  case  of  streptomycin.  We  ap- 
propriated money  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  ask  for  and  the 
administration  did  not  ask  for.  We  have  been  told  it  had  a tremen- 
dous effect  on  the  development  of  processes  to  synthesize  these  two 
drugs  and  get  them  to  the  people  sooner  and  cheaper  than  if  these 
additional  funds  had  not  been  appropriated.  I do  not  know  how 
many  thousands  of  days  of  hospitalization  it  has  saved,  and  I do  not 
know  how  many  dollars  it  has  saved  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
it  is  many,  many  millions,  the  doctors  tell  me.  To  me  that  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  could  have  done  to  halt  any  inflationary  spiral. 

PENICILLIN 

The  same  story  can  be  told  about  penicillin.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  war  and  the  great  amount  that  was  spent  to  develop  this  by  the 
military,  it  would  have  taken  much  longer  to  develop  it  and  get  it  on 
the  market.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  much  the  Federal 
Government  spent  on  research  in  penicillin  but  they  spent  a lot  and  as 
a result  penicillin  has  saved  many  thousands  of  lives  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  many  thou- 
sands of  other  people  to  avoid  hospitalization  that  would  have  been 
necessary  were  it  not  for  this  product.  As  a result  many  people  are 
living  today  and  working  and  paying  taxes  who  would  not  be  if  this 
research  money  had  not  been  made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion  that  is  anti-inflationary. 

GLUTAMINE 

Then,  more  recently,  we  were  told  about  a new  drug  for  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy — glutamine.  We  did  the  same  thing  there,  we  ap- 
propriated $750,000  to  start  a research  project  on  glutamine  so  that 
the  person  of  average  means,  who  needed  treatment,  could  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  drug.  As  a result,  because  of  the  performance  of  the 
new  operation  developed  at  National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  substance,  we  have  young  men  who  had  been  kept  at 
home  24  hours  a day  for  10, 15  or  20  years  who  are  now  out  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  earning  a living  and  paying  taxes.  We  appropri- 
ated more  money  than  the  Budget  Bureau  allowed  or  the  administra- 
tion included  in  the  budget  but  I can’t  conceive  of  any  logical  person 
claiming  that  this  was  inflationary. 

Those  are  just  a few  examples  of  what  this  committee  has  been 
doing  in  appropriating  the  taxpayers’  dollars  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
people,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  people,  in  order  to  get  people  back 
on  their  feet.  I do  not  know  the  return  in  income  taxes  that  these 
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people  have  paid,  but  it  must  be  tremendous,  and  that  has  been  made 
possible  because  we  have  refused,  as  a committee,  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  dictated  to  by  either  the  past  administration  or  this  administration 
on  how  much  should  be  expended  in  the  field  of  health,  education  and 
welfare.  If  we  had  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  previous 
administration  and  this  administration,  we  would  not  be  in  as  favor- 
able a position  in  this  field  as  we  are  today. 

I have  great  confidence  in  many  of  these  eminent  doctors — for  in- 
stance Dr.  Ehoads  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Xew  York.  I think  he 
is  a gi’eat  administrator  and  a really  dedicated  person.  He  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  Memorial  Hospital  and  I think  he  is 
a man  of  mtelligence  and  honesty.  Every  year  he  has  urged  this  com- 
mittee to  appropriate  more  funds,  whatever  administration  it  was. 
IVe  have  also  been  urged  to  spend  more  money  by  Dr.  TThite.  Dr. 
Farber.  and  many  other  eminent  doctors,  most  of  whom  I guess  are 
in  the  up]>er  income  brackets  and  paying  a large  amount  of  taxes. 
Xevertheless.  they  have  come  and  urged  the  expenditure  of  more  funds 
in  those  areas  because  thev  were  convinced  it  would  bring  back  to 
the  Government  more  than  was  exjiDended  and.  in  addition,  would  be 
a great  contribution  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  |>eople. 

I asked  Dr.  Ehoads  2 years  ago  : 

Doctor,  sometimes  when  we  vote  increases  or  are  trying  to  hold  increases 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  have  arguments  because  we  have  exceeded  the  re- 
quests of  the  administration  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  What  answer  can 
I give  to  Members  of  Congress  who  And  fault  with  the  c-ommittee  because  they 
feel  we  are  spending  too  much  money? 

Dr.  Ehoads  said: 

Mr.  Fogarty,  you  can  tell  the  Members  of  Congress,  or  anybody  else  you  want, 
that  the  work  this  c*ommittee  has  been  doing  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  of 
tremendous  help  in  increasing  the  life  exi>ectancy  of  the  i>eopie  of  this  country. 
The  life  exi)ectancy  of  the  i>eople  of  this  c-ountry  has  risen  o years  in  the  last 
10  years.  If  you  have  a child  who  is  10  years  old  today  and  another  is  bom 
tomorrow,  the  one  bom  tomorrow  is  expected  to  live  flve  years  longer  than  your 
Ifl-year-old  child.  That  is  the  kind  of  progress  we  have  been  making. 

Those  are  not  the  exact  words  but  I am  sure  I have  not  distorted 
the  meaning  of  the  discussion.  I thought  that  was  a pretty  good 
answer  coming  fi’om  a fellow  like  that.  That  was  in  the  hearings  2 or 
3 years  ago.  I think  it  was  19.57.  He  was  talking  about  the  period 
from  1947  to  1957.  I believe.  I thought  that  was  a pretty  good 
answer  and  I stfil  think  it  is  a good  answer. 

TTlien  I tell  you  or  tell  the  Congress  that  I think  we  ought  to  be 
appropriating  the  full  authorization  for  the  building  of  research 
facilities  it  is  as  a result  of  talks  I have  had  with  several  deans  of 
medical  schools.  They  tell  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  our  medical  research  progi'am.  To  me  it  is  false  economy 
to  withhold  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I know  your  position  on  it  and  I know  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration. but  I do  not  agree  with  your  philosophy  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  administration  that  we  ought,  across  the  board,  to  our  out  so  much 
in  areas  like  construction  of  research  facilities. 

If  I thought  these  cuts  would  actually  help  curb  inflation  I would 
think  dilTerently  about  the  cuts  themselves.  I have  pointed  out  some 
specific  examples  where  funds  spent  in  this  field  have  obviously  been 

anti-inflationarv.  I am  convinced  that  the  whole  medical  research 
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program  has  the  same  effect  even  though,  in  some  phases,  it  may  not  be 
so  obvious  and  immediate  as  those  examples  I cited. 

Here  we  are  considering  a budget  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  is  less  than  1 percent  of  the  President’s  budget,  and  the  Budget 
proposes  cuttii^  that  by  $150  million.  This  is  the  one  bill,  as  you 
have  so  well  said  in  your  statement,  that  affects  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  I still  cannot  understand  the  thinking  of  the  administration 
in  reducing  so  many  of  these  programs.  If  I have  my  way  we  are 
going  to  increase  it. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Take  hospital  construction,  for  instance.  By  cutting  back  hospital 
construction  today  you  are  adding  to  the  cost  of  these  buildings  in 
future  years,  because  you  are  just  postponing  something  that  has  to 
be  done.  We  have  a backlog  of  800,000  hospital  bed  capacity  existing 
in  our  country.  That  budget  to  my  mind  is  not  a good  answer  to  the 
people  of  our  country  who  want  and  have  a right  to  expect  good 
hospital  service.  This  service  will  be  denied  to  many  people  because 
the  only  thing  the  budget  you  have  presented  to  us  will  do  is  to  allow 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  what  was 
the  other  factor  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  To  take  care  of  the  hospitals  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  example. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  a penny  in  here  that  will  reduce  the 
backlog  and  there  is  not  a penny  that  will  help  replace  obsolete  hos- 
pitals. To  me  that  is  not  showing  any  progress  at  all.  To  me  that  is 
another  step  backward  in  the  overall  health  program  of  our  country. 
To  me  hospitals  are  important  to  the  health  of  our  people.  They 
want  to  go  to  hospitals  where  they  can  receive  first  class  medical 
care.  I think  they  are  deserving  of  that. 

We  live  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world  and  are  supposed  to  be 
proud  of  how  we  live  over  here  and  yet  we  have  a backlog  of  800,000 
hospital  beds,  and  you  come  before  us  with  a proposal  to  cut  the  hos- 
pital construction  program.  It  does  not  add  up  to  me.  And,  to  me, 
it  is  not  consistent  with  what  you  have  said  about  continued  progress. 
I agree  with  you  we  have  made  some  progress,  but  I do  not  agree  we 
should  put  the  brakes  on  the  progress  we  have  made. 

I am  not  finding  fault  with  you,  individually.  I am  finding  fault 
with  the  decision  that  has  been  made,  to  cut  these  programs  back 
because  of  this  problem  of  inflation.  It  seems  to  me  increasing  these 
appropriations  would  be  anti-inflationary  just  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  In  addition  to  that  these  construction  programs  would  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed  we  have  in  this  country  at  a higher  level 
than  for  a good  many  years.  The  economy  of  the  country  would 
certainly  be  helped  by  taking  them  off  unemployment  compensation 
and  putting  them  into  useful  employment. 

I think  there  is  a more  basic  reason  why  increasing  funds  for  the 
programs  of  NIH  helps  in  coping  with  the  problem  of  inflation.  If 
more  emphasis  were  placed  on  this  medical  research  rather  than  stop- 
ping progress  on  the  things  that  we  are  doing  to  keep  people  healthy 
and  cure  those  who  are  not,  we  obviously  would  be  a more  productive 
nation.  A man  suffering  from  cancer  or  heart  disease  is  not  a produc- 
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tive  man,  and  when  a man  gets  sick  he  is  not  paying  taxes,  he  is  going 
into  debt. 

Take  in  the  area  of  mental  health,  for  instance.  The  cost  of  caring 
just  for  mental  patients  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  was  over 
$844  million  last  year.  The  total  cost  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  of  the  mentally  ill  is  over  $1.7  billion  annually.  What 
would  be  more  anti-inflationary  than  finding  the  answers  to  mental 
illness,  but  the  budget  doesn’t  give  much  encouragement.  There  is  no 
increase  at  all  for  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

I didn’t  mean  to  talk  so  long  on  this.  Perhaps  I have  made  a 
speech.  But  I did  not  think  it  was  out  of  the  way  because  every  ques- 
tion we  have  asked  about  reductions  in  this  budget  it  seems  like  there 
has  been,  someplace  in  the  answer,  a reference  to  holding  down  ex- 
penditures to  combat  inflation.  So  I have  given  you  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  and,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  comments,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  do  so. 

Secretary  FmM^nxG.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I say  first  of  all  that  just  as  a citizen  of  this  country,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  position  in  which  I find  myself  at  the  present  time, 
that  I am  personally  very  appreciative  of  the  interest  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  as  you  have  well  pointed  out,  irrespective  of 
political  affiliation,  have  taken  in  this  very  important  area. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  May  I interrupt  there?  We  may  disagree  on  little 
things,  but  since  I have  been  on  this  subcommittee  there  have  been 
almost  no  politics,  especially  in  these  health  areas.  I have  continu- 
ally tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  attitude  of  this  subcommittee  and 
my  own  attitude  toward  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  no 
different  now  than  with  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  it  is  true  to  point  out  that  we  haven’t  had  any 
basic  arguments.  We  may  have  had  different  ideas  about  the  figures, 
but  last  vear  when  we  took  the  bill  out  to  the  floor  I think  it  did  not 
take  us  very  long  to  get  it  through.  We  wiU  probably  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  I hope,  this  year  the  same  way  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Flem:mixg.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  that  because  of  the  approach  that  has  been  taken  by  all  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  that  a very  constructive  contribution 
has  been  made  to  these  areas,  paritcularly  in  the  area  of  medical 
research. 

LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE  RESPOXSIBILITIES 

^ I certainly  would  not  challenge  in  any  way  the  fact  that  the  illustra- 
tions which  you  have  given  are  illustrations  of  developments  which  not 
only  have  meant  a great  deal  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  but  which 
are  antiinflationary.  I would  agree  with  you  on  that.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  me  to  note  that  you  have  stressed  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  in  effect  a conflict  between  the  administrative  branch,  the  execu- 
ive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  through  two  administrations.  We  pride  ourselves 
as  citizens  of  this  country  on  the  fact  that  we  have  developed  a good 
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system  of  checks  and  balances  and  as  a result  of  developing  a system 
of  cliecks  and  balances  we  get  a better  end  result  than  we  would  other- 
wise get.  I suppose  that  to  a certain  extent  this  is  an  illustration  of  this 
system  of  checks  and  balances  operating. 

My  experience  has  all  been  within  the  executive  branch.  I never 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  the  legislative  branch.  I am  sure 
that  you  recognize  that  when  the  executive  branch  under  both  the 
administrations  has  come  to  grips  with  these  issues  that  there  have 
been  tliose  within  the  executive  branch  who  have  had  a genuine  desire 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  do  everything  it  possibly  could  to  help 
our  citizens  in  this  area  of  medical  research. 

EXECUTIVE  RESPONSIBILITT  FOR  TOTAL  BUDGET 

At  the  same  time  they  have  been  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  a budget  which  would  be  in  balance,  because  of  a feeling 
that,  except  under  emergency  conditions,  that  constitutes  sound  fiscal 
policy.  When  the  executive  branch  starts  out  with  that  particular 
objective  in  mind,  then  they  have  got  to  identify  what  the  resources 
are  going  to  be  as  best  as  they  can  determine  and  then  decide  how  best 
to  distribute  those  resources  throughout  the  Government  in  terms  of 
the  Government’s  total  program. 

I agree  with  you  that  certainly  some  of  the  programs  in  the  areas 
for  which  we  have  responsibility,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  programs 
which  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  when  you  come  to  making 
a decision  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  available  resources. 

Some  of  the  same  arguments  that  you  have  used,  as  you  have  set 
forth  your  point  of  view,  are  arguments  which  I have  used  within  the 
executive  branch  in  asking  for  an  exception  to  the  general  rules  that 
were  applied  in  developing  this  budget.  Just  to  take  one  illustra- 
tion, one  of  the  general  rules  that  was  applied  was  that  in  a period 
in  which  we  want  to  transmit  a tight  budget,  by  and  large  we  should 
not  provide  additional  funds  for  existing  programs  and  where  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  we  should  not  start  new  programs  under  present 
fiscal  conditions. 

Well,  as  you  have  noted  throughout  my  testimony,  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  our  programs,  we  are  recommending  an  increase  over 
1959. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  of  the  decreases  that  we  are 
asking  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  tubercu- 
losis, and  maybe  one  or  two  other  small  ones,  all  are  in  the  construc- 
tion area. 

I appreciate  that  you  and  I have  a different  point  of  view  on  that. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  confined  to  the  construction  area. 

In  all  other  instances  we  are  not  cutting  back  below  1959  and  in 
many  instances  we  are  moving  ahead  of  1959.  Frankly,  in  order  to 
get  those  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
development  of  this  budget  I tried  to  approach  it  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  that  is  reflected  by  your  comments.  I appreciate  the  fact  that 
I did  not — let  me  put  it  this  way — that  my  exceptions  did  not  total 
as  much  as  you  feel  that  they  should,  but  I think  the  important  thing 
is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  construction  items,  we  are  either 
staying  even  with  1959  or  we  are  moving  ahead  of  1959. 
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RESERVATION  ATTACHED  TO  REQUEST  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Also,  again,  as  you  have  recognized  in  your  comments,  in  the  medical 
research  area  on  which  you  drew  for  these  various  significant  illus- 
trations, we  have  not  submitted  the  final  figure.  We  are  conducting 
a study  which  I hope  will  adequately  take  into  consideration  the  point 
of  view  that  you  express. 

NEED  FOR  A BALANCED  BUDGET 

On  the  inflationary  side  of  it,  I know  that  throughout  the  budget 
of  the  executive  branch  various  tj^pes  of  items  can  be  picked  out  and 
a good  argument  made  to  the  eflect  that  by  themselves  they  are  not 
inflationai*}^  and  may  in  fact  operate  the  other  way.  But  I tried 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  the  President.  He  has  decided  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  be  served  by  a balanced 
budget.  Therefore,  he  has  to  take  a look  at  the  total  picture  and 
he  has  to  decide  how  best  to  apportion  what  he  estimates  will  be 
the  income  in  1960.  As  we  all  recognize,  there  is  not  much  margin 
between  the  anticipated  income  and  the  anticipated  expenditures  as 
the  matter  stands  so  that  with  that  narrow  a margin,  every  5 million 
figure  becomes  an  important  figure  in  taking  a look  at  the  total 
situation. 

Personally,  within  the  framework  of  sound  fiscal  policy,  based  on 
the  President's  decision,  I want  to  do  everything  I can  to  work  with 
YOU  and  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  in  order  to  insure 
the  fact  that  we  move  forward  in  this  area. 

I agree  with  you,  I think  we  must  move  forward.  I do  not  think 
we  can  stand  still. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  BUDGET 

Of  course,  I would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  into  it 
new : I am  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  the  $294  million  figure  is  a 
pretty  goodsized  one  and  as  I recall  it  this  is  a higher  figure  than 
this  committee  agreed  on  in  the  markup  of  the  bill  and  then  the 
Senate  took  this  particular  figure.  It  does  represent  a substantial 
increase,  certainly,  over  the  1958  figure,  and  as  a result  of  the  fact 
that  this  figure  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  picture  at  the  present  time 
there  are  considerable  funds  available  for  continuing  research  proj- 
ects that  have  already  been  started  and  as  we  pointed  out,  about 
15  percent  of  this  can  be  used,  of  course,  to  start  new  projects. 

When  I say  that  I am  not  saying  it  to  defend  that  particular 
^igtire,  because  that  is  an  open  figure  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  and 
yet  I am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  does  represent  progress 
within  the  last  year  or  two  and  does  make  available  substantial 
research,  although  I hasten  to  say  that  as  an  individual  I accept 
the  judgment  of  the  Bayne-Jones  committee  that  within  a reason- 
able period  of  time  we  ought  to  be  investing,  as  a nation,  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a year  in  medical  research. 

I appreciate  that,  if  you  set  tlie  Federal  Government’s  share  at  half 
a billion,  under  this  $291  million  figure  we  are  only  investigating 
about  $215  million  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
quite  halfway  to  the  kind  of  a goal  that  was  set.  I think  that  we 
ought  to  continue  to  make  reasonable  progress  toward  that  goal. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  sold  on  the  suggestion  by  the  Bayne- Jones 
committee  that  we  ought  to  set  a goal  that,  by  1970,  or  any  other 
specific  date,  we  ought  to  be  spending  a billion  dollars  a year  for 
medical  research  and  half  of  it  by  the  Federal  Government.  I think 
we  ouglit  to  go  along  from  year  to  year  and  spend  just  as  much  as 
we  can  afford,  as  long  as  we  have  the  manpower  and  the  research 
facilities  available,  until  the  answers  are  found.  If  it  is  $2  billion 
a year  instead  of  $1  billion  in  1970  and  we  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  we 
have  the  manpower  to  do  it,  I want  to  see  $2  billion  spent  instead  of 
$1  billion.  That  is  just  my  own  opinion  on  that. 

You  said  that  15  percent  of  the  amount  requested  this  year  would 
go  for  new  research  grants.  That  isn’t  much.  You  say  we  will  have 
some  funds  left  over  at  the  end  of  1959  which  would  amount  to  $4i/^ 
to  $5  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

EFFECT  OF  EARMARKING  RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  only  reason  they  are  left  over  is  because  thi& 
committee  and  the  Senate  committee  earmarked  a large  amount  of 
these  funds  for  specific  projects  and  as  a result  of  some  unexpected 
difficulties  in  getting  these  specific  projects  into  full  operation,  there- 
are  one  or  two  institutes  that  are  not  going  to  use  the  amount  that  was 
authorized,  but  there  are  other  Institutes  that  have  research  applica- 
ions  on  hand  that  could  use  double  the  amount  that  we  have  left 
over  in  this  program  now. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laird.  Double  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  would  come  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Ejelly.  He  said,  “double  the  amount  left  over  over.”  I think 
that  would  be  a fair  statement. 

Secretary  Flemming.  About  $9  million,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  Institutes  that  have  available  approved  ap- 
plications for  research  on  hand  that  cannot  be  paid  because  there 
are  insufficient  funds  appropriated  this  year. 

That  is  the  picture.  We  could  have  spent  more  money  than  $294 
million.  We  have  approved  applications  for  research  grants  that 
would  send  us  over  the  $300  million  mark  right  today. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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IXCKEASi:  rOR  XATIOXAR  SCTEXCX  FOUXDATTOX  AXD  ARC 

Mr.  Fogarty.  !Mr.  Secretary,  talked  about  the  Xational  Science 
Foundation  a year  ago  and  I received  these  figures  this  moruing,  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  research  in  biologv  and  medi- 
cine  are  receiving  a 25  percent  increase  over  what  they  had  in  1959 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  biology  and  medicine  is  re- 
ceiving a 13  percent  increase  over  what  they  had  in  1959  so  there 
have  been  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  holding  the  line. 

It  brings  me  back  to  this  question 

Secretarv  Flzmmtxg.  I can  assure  vou.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I will 
keep  those  figures  in  mind  in  my  further  discussions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  bring's  me  back  to  this  thought:  You  know  as 
well  as  I do.  and  I am  sure  !Mr.  Mills  and  all  of  vou  on  that  side  of 
the  table  know  that  there  have  been  men  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
who  have  been  there  for  years  and  have  definite  fixations  in  their 
minds  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  in  this  field 
or  that  field. 

Take  for  instance  hospital  construction.  The  persons  who  passed 
on  the  amounts  of  money  that  were  to  be  presented  to  the  President 
to  be  included  iu  his  budget  in  past  years — I do  not  know  about  the 
last  year  or  two — were  never  in  favor  of  the  hospital  construction 
program.  They  did  everything  they  possibly  could  to  stop  it,  and  to 
embarrass  the  programs. 

"When  ^Ir.  Busbey  was  chairman  of  this  committee  in  1953  and 
1954,  he  asked  for  a complete  investigation  of  the  hospital  construc- 
tion program,  maiuly  because  of  some  grant  out  in  Indiana  and  a 
couple  of  others  about  which  there  was  some  question.  They  came 
up  with  a pretty  clean  bill  of  health.  In  fact  the  report  showed  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best-run  programs  and  one  of  the  best  accepted  that  we 
have.  But  it  never  did  get  approval  of  those  passiug  judgment  on 
this  particular  request  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Those  things 
happen  everywhere,  I guess.  People  have  likes  and  dislikes  about 
ways  of  living  and  doing  things  and  so  forth.  You  also  have  that  to 
content  with  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I hope  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  being  honest  with  us  now  and 
not  discriminating  against  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
E>epartment  or  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Secretary  F remmtxg.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  overall  budget 
is  concerned,  I should  say  that  the  initial  markup  of  our  budget  was 
rather  disturbing  as  far  as  I was  concerned  but  by  sitting  down  and 
taking  up  each  one  of  our  items  with  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Deputy  Director,  Mr.  Roger  Jones,  who  is  just  becoming  Chairman 
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of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I feel  that  I got  a very  fair  and 
very  sympathetic  hearing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  May  I interrupt  at  that  point?  Everything  I have 
heard  is  that  you  put  up  a good  fight  for  these  programs.  I have  heard 
that  from  several  sources. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I tried  to.  As  I say,  I think  the  two  persons 
to  whom  I refer  did  give  me  a very  fair  and  sympathetic  hearing  and 
did  make  some  definite  exceptions  to  the  overall  budget  policy. 

I would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I appreciate  your  point  of 
view  as  far  as  the  goal  suggested  by  the  Bayne- Jones  report  is 
concerned. 

NONFEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

I would  like  to  say  this : It  seems  to  me  if  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  this  particular  area  could  reach  agreement  on  a goal  like  that,  that 
it  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  total  field  of  medical  research. 

Here  is  what  I have  got  in  mind : I am  sure  that  you  run  into  the 
comment,  as  I do  today,  when  people  are  asked  to  give  to  private 
health  organizations  “Well,  why  should  I continue  to  give  or  why 
should  I continue  to  give  as  much  as  I am  giving  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  putting  as  much  into  it?”  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  could  get  widespread  agreement  on  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
national  goal  of  a billion  dollars,  and  that  foundations  and  industry 
and  private  health  organizations  ought  to  be  putting  in  about  half 
of  that,  that  then  provides  a goal  for  those  private  organizations  as 
they  work  on  their  drives,  and  that  will  bring  more  private  funds  into 
the  research  programs  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  you  have  a point  there.  I have  not  received 
too  many  objections  from  those  who  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  many  voluntary  drives  that  have  been  held,  but  there  has  been 
criticism  by  one  group  against  voluntary  drives.  They  have  com- 
plained many  times  that  they  cannot  see  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  a heart  drive,  cancer  drive,  and  so  forth,  because  they  ought  to 
join  with  them  in  one  drive. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I have  heard  that  also.  Personally,  I feel 
that  we  should  provide  the  private  groups  with  just  whatever  incen- 
tives we  can  to  encourage  them  to  go  ahead  with  their  drives  and  to 
go  ahead  with  their  programs,  because  I think  if  it  is  a joint  Govern- 
ment-private enterprise,  that  presents  and  creates  a very  healthy 
situation. 

ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  RATES  OF  EXPENDITURE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I believe  you  spoke  earlier  about  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  first  6 months  of  this  year.  You  said  it  was  a hundred 
million  less  than  estimated  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes.  I said  the  actual  expenditures  for  the 
Department  through  December  1,  1958,  are  nearly  a hundred  million 
less  than  the  amount  initially  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1959  and  on  which 
the  Department’s  fiscal  plan  for  the  current  year  was  based. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  not  true,  because  of  the  type  of  programs,  that 
the  heavier  expenditures  always  come  in  the  last  6 months  and  not  the 
first  6 months  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  we  have  done  for  the  last  2 years,  Mr.  F ogarty , 
is  a new  effort,  and  we  are  not  very  astute  at  it  yet.  The  Budget 
Bureau  has  requested  every  Department  to  take  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  year  and  project  how  much  they  think  will  be 
spent  every  month  and  then  report  every  month  what  their  actual 
experience  is  against  that  projection.  We  have  been  running  behind 
our  own  prediction  of  what  the  monthly  distribution  of  that  is. 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  an  even  distribu- 
tion over  a period  of  12  months. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Secretary  Flemming.  But  a different  figure  for  each  month. 

Expenditure  Estimates  in  1960  Budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  requested  you  to  prepare  a table  for  us  regarding 
the  expenditure  estimates  because  we  found  it  a little  hard  to  believe 
some  of  the  1960  figures  in  the  budget.  We  will  insert  that  table  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 
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HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kelly,  am  I correct  in  believing  that  under  the 
hospital  construction  program,  not  nearly  all  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  1960  will  be  obligated  in  1960  and  only  a small  amount  will 
actually  be  expended  ? 

!Mr.  Kelly.  I think  that  is  correct,  that  the  appropriation  is  avail- 
able for  a 2-year  period.  As  you  will  recall,  the  funds  are  allotted  in 
the  year  in  which  the  amount  is  appropriated  and  reservations  are 
made  against  it.  Obligations  strongly  tend  to  occur  in  the  last  year 
of  the  availability  period  and  the  expenditures  in  the  year  or  two  years 
following  availability. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  fair  to  say  the  reduction  of  $20  million  from  the 
request  you  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  actual  level  of  expenditures  in  1960  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  your 
estimate  of  expenditures  in  1960  by  $56  million.  Was  this  on  the  basis 
of  additional  information  that  you  submitted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  did  they  arrive  at  that? 

METHOD  USED  IN  ESTIMATING  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  the  Secretary  pointed  out  while  talking  to  Mr. 
Laird,  the  Budget  Bureau  made  an  overall  forecast  in  which  they 
grouped  our  appropriations  in  three  categories : public  assistance,  con- 
struction and  construction  grants,  and  all  other,  and  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience,  made  an  overall  forecast  of  expenditure  and  spread 
this  among  the  several  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  good  procedure,  lumping  all  these  together, 
estimating  the  total,  and  then  dividing  it  up?  1 thought  these  esti- 
mates were  usually  made  on  an  item-by-item  basis  and  the  total  arrived 
at  by  adding  up  the  individual  items. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  an  estimating  technique  on  expenditures.  They 
have  been  concerned  with  the  previous  overestimates  of  how  fast  the 
funds  would  be  expended. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  appears  to  me  they  decided  ahead  of  time  how 
much  they  could  afford  to  have  the  total  be  and  made  these  allocations 
by  item  in  such  a way  that  they  would  come  up  to  the  right  total — one 
that  would  not  be  embarrassing  to  the  balanced  budget.  I am  not  an 
accountant  or  a budget  analyst  liut  it  does  not  smell  good  to  me. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  was  this  adjustment  made?  Do  you  know? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I understand  it,  this  represents  their  best 
judgment  based  on  past  experience  as  to  what  total  expenditures  for 
the  Department  will  be. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  their  judgment. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  their  judgment  against  yours. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I understand 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a pretty  strong  indictment  of  your  organiza- 
tion, for  them  to  say  you  are  that  far  wrong. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  my  understanding  this  is  the  third  year 
they  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  making  these  expenditure 
estimates. 

Could  I make  this  statement  on  it,  because  there  are  two  issues  in- 
volved here.  If  you  take  the  expenditure  estimates  that  they  de- 
veloped and  compared  them  with  our  expenditure  estimates,  you 
would  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  expenditure  estimates 
were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  our  appropriation  request  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  amounts  finally  allowed  by  the  President  for  inclusion 
in  the  budget. 

Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  K^lly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought,  in  answer  to  a question  I put  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
that  the  reduction  of  $20  million  from  the  request  you  made  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  level  of 
expenditures  in  1960. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct,  as  far  as  that  type  item  is 
concerned.  That  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  also,  I asked  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
duced your  estimate  of  expenditures  for  1960  by  $56  million  on  the 
basis  of  additional  information  you  submitted  to  them,  and  you  stated 
“Ko.” 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  I asked  why  was  this  adjustment  made. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Let  me  give  you  my  understanding  of  the 
situation.  The  expenditure  estimates  appearing  in  the  budget  were 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  according  to  their  customary  practice,  taking 
into  account  both  the  Department’s  prior  estimates  and  the  President’s 
decision.  In  doing  so,  however,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
individual  items  may  be  underestimated  or  overestimated,  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  what  has  been  presented  to  me, 
I am  convinced  that  the  total  estimate  is  a reasonable  one,  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  past  experience.  To  the  extent  that  such  estimates 
are  less  than  those  originally  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  the  Department,  this  is  due  to  adjustments  made,  as  I pointed 
out,  both  because  of  the  President’s  decision  on  appropriation  re- 
quests^— although  that  would  not  apply  to  the  hospital  item  that  you 
talked  about — and  because  of  efforts  to  eliminate  any  overestimate 
of  the  speed  with  which  appropriated  funds  could  be  expended. 

Now  they  made  the  estimate  for  1959,  but  the  estimate  they  made  for 
1959  was  $100  million  higher  than  our  actual  expenditures  for  the  first 
6 months,  and  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a case  of  taking 
total  expenditures  and  dividing  it  by  12  and  coming  up  with  a monthly 
rate,  but  this  is  a case  of  exercising  judgment  as  to  what  actual  ex- 
penditures will  be  month  by  month.  It  is  true,  I am  sure,  that  in  our 
budget  as  in  other  budgets  the  rate  of  expenditure  steps  up  during 
the  last  6 months  but  that  is  provided  for  in  these  month-by-month 
estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  far  were  they  wrong  in  1958? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  have  the  specific  hgures  for  that,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
and  secondly,  it  is  a very  difficult  analysis  to  make  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  changes  that  occurred  between  the  time  the  estimate  was  ac- 
tually prepared  and  the  time  Congress  finished  appropriating  funds 
and  so  much  depends  upon  how  accurate  we  were  in  1957  and  what 
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the  carry-forward  is  in  1958  but  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  programs  and  the  construction  grant  pro- 
grams of  our  Department,  which  are  a sizable  proportion  of  the  total 
appropriations,  that  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  have 
I)redicted  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  will  be  greater  than  actually 
materialized. 

We  have  been  tending  to  improve  those  predictions  through  ex- 
perience, but  experience  would  show  that  we  have  overestimated  the 
speed  of  construction  programs,  both  grant  and  direct. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  think  you  were  going  to  be  this  far  wrong, 
$56  million,  when  you  made  that  estimate  for  the  one  item,  “Grants 
for  hospital  construction”  ? 

That  was  a pretty  strong  indictment  of  your  office  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I did  not  think  you  could  be  that  far  wrong. 

What  are  the  three  groups  you  said  that  they  lumped  together  and 
then  divided  up  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  have  been  keeping  a month-by-month  running 
total,  expenditures  versus  forecasts,  taking  the  appropriation,  public 
assistance  grants  as  one  item,  a very  large  one,  and  then  they  have 
grouped  together  construction  and  construction  grants.  Public  Law 
815,  Hill-Burton,  waste  treatment,  and  research  facilities,  and  all  the 
direct  construction  projects. 

Then  they  take  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Department  as  the  third 
category.  They  have  been  maintaining  a running  record  on  the  three 
categories. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  about  as  bad  an  example  of  juggling  figures 
that  I have  witnessed  since  I have  been  around  here. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  not  juggling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
combining  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Combining  them  to  come  up  with  a figure  that  was 
agreed  upon  ahead  of  time.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Their  past  experience  would  not  bear  out 
that  statement,  though. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  could  they  be  $100  million  off  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  now  they  say  you  are  $56  million  off  on  just  one 
item.  I think  they  have  juggled  these  around  to  suit  their  own  end 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a total  of  estimated  expenditures  that  will  not 
throw  the  budget  out  of  balance. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I think  we  would  all  agree  that  when  it  comes 
to  estimating  expenditures  on  construction  projects  it  is  a rather 
human  failing  to  be  more  optimistic  than  the  actual  situation  turns 
out  to  be.  That  is  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  people  who  do  the 
estimating.  They  are  told  that  it  is  going  to  proceed  on  a particular 
time  schedule,  but  then  things  happen  in  the  construction  area  and 
that  time  schedule  is  thrown  off  and  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  reduced. 

EFFECT  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  balance  in  the  so-called  balanced  budget  is  based 
on  expenditures,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  the  budget  in  balance  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  By  $70  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  if  they  had  used  your  estunate  on  just  this  one 
item,  this  would  have  almost  wiped  that  out,  would  it  not — $56  mil- 
lion to  $70  million.  That  only  left  $14  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  that 
kind  of  questioning  but  I have  gone  into  it  with  Mr.  Kelly  and  I 
believe  that  when  you  take  our  total  expenditure  figure,  after  we 
have  had  the  chance  of  living  through  this  period,  we  will  find  out 
that  their  overall  estimate  as  to  what  we  would  expend  as  an  agency 
will  be  borne  out  as  being  reasonably  accurate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  doubting  your  sincerity.  I think  your 
people  made  honest  estimates.  But  I am  doubting  someone  else’s 
sincerity. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATE  FOR  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

I notice  this  same  type  of  adjustment  runs  all  through  your  budget. 
For  the  Cancer  Institute  your  appropriation  estimate  was  reduced 
$5,245,000,  but  they  cut  your  estimate  of  expenditures  by  $18,300,000. 
Did  they  get  any  additional  information  from  you  on  which  to  base 
this  adjustment? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Only  the  actual  expenditure  data  for  the  months  that 
elapsed  from  the  time  we  initially  submitted  the  estimate  until  they 
made  their  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  think  that  your  estimate  of  expenditures 
was  too  high  by  $18,300,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  their  estimate  of  their  distribution  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I never  heard  of  anything  like  this  before.  Here 
the  Cancer  Institute,  just  one  institute,  they  cut  your  appropriation 
request  $5,245,000,  but  they  cut  your  estimate  of  expenditures  by 
$18,300,000  without  any  additional  information  from  you  or  any- 
body else  to  base  this  ad  j ustment  on. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I clear  up  one  point  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  Take  your  time  and  go  over  it  in  as  much  detail 
as  you  wish. 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  talk  about  a cut  in  appropriations  of 
$5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  request. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  figures  to  which  we  can  tie  expenditures  is 
the  October  1 submission,  the  tentative  budget  submission,  and  our 
tentative  budget  submission  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
was  higher  than  the  figure  which  was  already  appropriated. 

That  was  the  $351  million  figure. 

tentative  character  of  budget  submission 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I ought  to  clear  that 
point  up.  The  tentative  submission  on  our  part  did  call  for  additional 
^propriation  for  the  Cancer  Institute  as  well  as  other  institutes. 
Then  when  we  decided  to  follow  the  procedure  which  I have  outlined 
earlier  in  my  testimony,  namely,  to  submit  the  $294  million  figure, 
subject  to  further  study,  that  automatically  reduced  it,  in  this  case  by 
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$5  million,  so  in  fairness  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  it  was  not  the  Budget 
Ihireau  that  cut  it  down.  We  made  a resubmission,  which  would  call 
for  this  kind  of  a distribution  in  this  case. 

I am  just  speaking  now  about  the  appropriation. 

BASIS  FOR  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Laird.  On  this  expenditure  estimate  that  you  submitted,  that 
was  based  on  3 months’  operation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  expenditures  estimate 
is  based  on  6 months,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  a little  less  than  that,  but  in  that  order  of 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  quite  correct,  is  it?  It  is  not  so  much 
based  on  what  you  are  spending  in  1959.  There  is  not  a very  large 
carryover  of  these  funds.  It  is  based  on  what  you  think  will  be  spent 
in  1960. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a carryover,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  funds  are 
available  for  obligation  during  the  year  in  which  they  are  appropri- 
ated but  the  actual  disbursement  of  cash  to  pay  bills  to  meet  those 
obligations  will  occur  over  2 years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  Institutes  of  Health  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  percentagewise,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  A fairly  high  percentage  of  the  expenditures 
occurring  this  year  relate  to  the  appropriations  that  were  made  last 
year.  We  obligated  the  money  but,  for  example,  on  the  grants,  we  are 
now  paying  those  out  on  a periodic  basis. 

When  we  make  the  grant  to  the  institution,  we  do  not  give  them 
the  lump  sum  so  that  these  grants  are  paid  in  either  quarterly  or 
semiannual  installments  so  the  funds  are  paid  in  succeeding  periods. 

There  was  a change  in  the  method  of  paying  grants,  under  which 
they  are  now  using  periodic  payments,  whereas  they  used  to  make  one 
lump-sum  payment. 

ADJUSTMENT  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  there  is  quite  a difference  in  your  request  and 
what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  thinks  your  rate  of  expenditures  is 
going  to  be. 

I cannot  get  over  that  $18,300,000  reduction.  It  doesn’t  make  sense. 
Is  that  a correct  figure,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  your  estimate  of  expenditure  by  $18,- 
300,000  for  the  Cancer  Institute 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Without  any  additional  information  from  you? 

Mr.  Laird.  They  had  3 months’  submission  from  you. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Aren’t  there  two  new  factors  that  enter  the 
picture?  1,  that  they  had  at  least  2 months  more  of  experience  to 
go  by,  by  the  time  they  made  that  estimate,  and  point  No.  2,  we  had 
resubmitted  our  appropriation  request  at  a lower  figure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  There  were  those  two  factors  that  came  into 
the  picture.  As  you  pointed  out,  the  appropriation  request,  the  new 
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obligational  autliority  request,  was  S5  million  under  the  figtire  that 
was  used  in  the  first  instance  to  develop  an  expenditure  estimate. 

XZGOTIATIOXS  WITH  BOUlAr  OF  THE  BtmGET  OX  X'ATIOXAE 
IXSTIi  LTES  OF  HEALTH  BmOET 

]Mr.  Fogartt.  Did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ever  indicate  to  you 
what  would  be  the  top  figure  they  would  go  along  with  you  on  for  the 
Xational  Institutes  of  Health  f 

Secretary  F lUAiAnx-G.  T op  figure  { X o.  sir. 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  Fever? 

Secretary  Fle3imixg.  Xo.  sir.  I can  say  this  very  frankly.  Hr. 
Chairman,  that  I was  not  asked  to  work  under  any  kmd  of  a ceiling 
as  I worked  on  my  budget.  I was  simply  asked  to  consider  the  over- 
all pictui'e. 

]NIr.  Fogartt.  I know  that  you  have  had  many  meetings  with  them, 
as  you  have  stated. 

Secretary  Flem^hxg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I thought  mavbe  vou  had  a ceiling,  if  not  formallv, 
at  least  an  mformal  undei^tanding. 

Secretary  Flem:mixg.  My  approach  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
after  my  initial  submission  was  a suggestion  that  they  submit  at 
S29I  million  subject  to  the  results  of  this  study,  and  that  is  what 
they  accepted. 

other  ADJtrST3.IEXTS  OF  EXPENDITEBE  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Fogartt.  For  mental  health  thev  reduced  tout  original  re- 
quest  before  you  got  back  to  this  8291  million  ceiling  by  only  81.662.- 
000.  but  then  thev  reduced  vour  expenditure  estimate  bv  811  million. 

TTas  your  original  estimate  arrived  at  with  a reasonable  amount 
of  care  I 

Secretary  Fiealmixg.  Tliat  is  a correct  statement.  Air.  Chairman. 

Air.  Fogartt.  Your  stall  has  had  quite  a bit  of  experience  in  mak- 
ing these  estimates. 

Do  you  think  youi*  estimate  was  that  far  oil — that  bad  i 

Secretary  Fle3oiixg.  On  that  individual  item  I would  not  have  a 
basis  for  judgment.  I would  have  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
what  they  considered. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  For  the  Heart  Institute  they  cut  your  recpiest  by 
82.1C>6.0<X»  and  they  cut  your  expenditure  estimate  by  85  milliom  is 
that  correct  i 

Air.  Kellt.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Fogartt.  For  neurology  and  blindness,  your  request  was  cut 
81.I10.CKX)  and  they  cut  your  ex[Denditure  estimate  by  86I2  niillion. 

Secretary  FLEM:snxG.  Check. 

Air.  Fogartt.  They  are  all  correct  figui'es.  are  they  not  i 

Air.  Kellt.  AYs.  sir. 

Air.  Fogartt.  I just  cannot  believe  you  people  could  have  been  any 
where  near  that  far  wrong. 

Secretary  Flem3iixg.  On  the  individual  items.  Air.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  we  would  have  to  direct — we  or  the  committee  would  have 
to  direct  the  question  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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1 lie  one  thing  I am  willing  to  stand  on,  on  the  basis  of  previous  ex- 
peiience  ^ylth  this,  is  that  the  overall  figure  will  undoubtedly  work 
out  as  projected. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

EXPLANATION  OF  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  understand  the  estimate  figures.  Just  what 
are  they  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  are  estimates  of  expenditures  for  1960 
lyithout  regard  to  the  new  obligational  authority  requested.  They 
:are  a judgment  as  to  how  much  money  will  actually  be  spent  out  of 
the  Treasury  during  1960  for  each  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Denton . According  to  the  figures  Mr.  F ogarty  gave,  their  esti- 
mates were  below  what  they  have  even  agreed  could  be  appropriated. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes.  However,  as  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  in 
the  case  of  the  appropriations  for  the  National  Institutes,  the  money 
appropriated  in  1960  is  money  that  in  a good  many  instances  will  be 
spent  in  1961. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  it  has  been  obligated  already ; is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  cannot  change  that  any. 

Secretary  Flemming.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  no  different  from  any  other  branch  of  gov- 
ernment on  that.  You  obligate  and  then  pay  later ; some  of  it  the  next 
year. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  This  is  their  estimate  of  the 
obligations  that  have  been  incurred  in  some  instances  in  1959.  It 
is  an  estimate  of  how  much  of  that  will  be  spent  in  1960. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  see  what  the  purpose  of  this  estimate  is. 
What  is  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  is  what  shows  up 
in  your  public  debt  transactions?  The  only  thing  reflected  in  your 
public  debt  transactions  is  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  surely  do  not  fix  the  public  debt  on  what  you 
estimate  you  will  spend. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  you  do  spend,  not  on  what  you  appropriate. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  right,  but  how  does  this  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture affect  the  public  debt  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Take  your  planning  for  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  President’s  budget,  which  we  are  talking  of  in  terms 
of  a balanced  budget,  is  an  expenditure  budget.  This  is  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  in  1960,  not  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  appropriated,  but  the  amount  of  money  spent  against 
the  amount  of  income. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  these  estimates  you  make  as  accurate  as  the  esti- 
mate that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  ? Is  it  the  same  theory  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  My  response  to  that  is  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  estimate  he 
can  make  of  the  expenditures  that  will  take  place  in  1960  and  also 
his  best  estimate  of  the  income  in  1960. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  talked  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  quite  a bit  about  that. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  They  are  the  experts  on  that.  I should  not 
get  too  far  into  that  area. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  beside  the  point.  Is  this  estimate  something 
which  has  to  do  with  that  budget  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  estimates  we  have  been  talking  about  are 
included  in  the  estimated  expenditures  of  $77  billion.  They  are  a 
part  of  that  overall  total  of  $77  billion. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  with  this. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

On  cancer  you  asked  for  $88  million  and  they  gave  you  $75  million. 
TVhat  was  the  estimated  expenditure  for  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  to  the  estimated  expenditure  on  that,  I 
think  this  may  help. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  cancer  you  asked  for  $80,463,000. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  estimated  you  would  spend  $80,900,000. 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  was  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Denton.  Then  it  turned  up  at  $75  million  and  the  budget  esti- 
mated it  at  $62  million.  Where  did  they  get  that  $62  million  figure? 
I do  not  understand  it.  - 

Secretary  Flemming.  If  I could  just  qualify  your  statement^  a 
moment,  in  the  first  column,  the  $80,463,000  was  our  tentative  submis- 
sion to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  new  obligational  authority  for  1960. 
At  the  time  we  submitted  that  we  estimated  we  would  spend  for  cancer 
research  in  1960  $80,900,000. 

Then  we  resubmitted  the  item  for  cancer  and  resubmitted  it  at 
$75,218,000.  They  did  not  cut  it.  We  resubmitted  it.  I must  be  fair 
to  them. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  both  charts  it  says  that  the  Budget  Bureau  gave 
you  $75,218,000. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  resubmitted  it  at  that  level.  That  was 
our  figure.  Then  after  that  resubmission  and  with  2 months  of  addi- 
tional experience  as  to  our  rate  of  expenditures  in  1959,  they  estimated 
that  our  expenditures  for  1960  would  be  $62,600,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  I understand  partially  why  you  say  they  got  the 
$62,600,000  because  you  spend  money  for  2 months  and  they  multiply 
that  by  6. 

Secretary  Flemming.  At  the  time  we  made  our  submission  we  had 
had  about  3 months  of  experience  in  1959.  By  the  time  they  made 
this  estimate  there  were  an  additional  2 months  of  experience. 

Mr.  Denton.  WTiat  will  they  do  with  this  figure  they  have?  What 
good  does  it  do  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  is  the  figure  that  is  part  of  the  $77 
billion  expenditure  figure  that  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  I understand  that  for  cancer  in  the  President’s 
budget  the  figure  is  $62,600,000  and  not  $75,218,000  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right;  the  estimated  expenditure  rate 
is  $62,600,000,  but  the  President  is  asking  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity totaling  $75,218,000. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Does  that  mean  you  will  have  a carryover  from  last 
year  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  you  will  have  money  carried  over  from 
obligated  money  but  not  spent? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  For  example,  on  this  $62,600,- 
000,  some  of  that  expenditure  will  be  due  to  obligations  made  certainly 
in  1959  and  maybe  in  some  instances  in  1958. 

Mr.  Denton.  I understand  that  because  if  you  have  obligated  the 
money,  you  have  to  spend  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right ; you  have  no  choice.  You  have 
to  spend  it,  but  in  developing  the  expenditure  budget  somebody  has 
to  estimate  just  how  much  of  the  money  that  has  been  obligated  is 
actually  going  to  be  spent  in  any  given  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  if  you  increase  the  amount  of  obligational 
authority,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to  spend  more. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Not  necessarily  during  that  year.  It  may  be 
the  following  year  or  two  years  after  that, 

Mr.  Denton.  But  you  will  spend  more.  If  you  increased  it  last  year 
and  then  you  increase  it  again  this  year,  each  year  you  will  spend 
more. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Your  rate  will  go  up,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  this  particular  1960  Federal  budget  it  so  happens, 
although  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  expenditure  rate  is  about 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  rate.  That  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
happen.  It  does  in  this  budget  submission. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  does  not  on  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  you  want  to  keep  it  on  the  appropriation  basis,  you 
can,  but  the  expenditure  basis  is  what  the  Treasury  has  to  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  this  have  something  to  do  with  H.K.  8002  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  but  the  expenditure  level  is  something  the  Treasury 
has  to  use  in  financing  the  public  debt.  H.K.  8002  tried  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  are  figuring  too  much  on 
an  educated  guess,  and  I have  never  seen  them  hit  it  right  yet. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  only  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  is  the  appropriation 
level.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  the  expenditure  level  unless  you  estab- 
lish expenditure  limitations. 

Mr.  Denton.  One  year  they  figured  a $3  billion  deficit  and  came  up 
with  a $3  billion  surplus.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  bowing  down  and 
salaaming  to  somebody’s  guess. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Could  I ask  this  ? I think  while  we  are  on  this 
point  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  President  has  estimated  that  our 
total  expenditures  for  1960  will  be  at  the  highest  level  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  our  Department.  In  other  words,  the  estimate  is 
we  will  spend  $3,139,719,000  in  1960  as  against  $3,050,786,000  in  1959. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  all  fairness,  most  of  that  is  for  wel- 
fare and  under  the  Social  Security  agency.  They  are  fixed  sums. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes,  about  $2  billion  of  that.  We  estimate 
about  $2  billon  of  that  would  be  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Denton.  I figured  2.3  was  fixed,  that  you  had  no  choice  in  it. 
That  took  in  pay  to  the  commissioned  officers,  and  so  on. 
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;Mi'.  Dextox.  Of  that  SSOO  million  you  have  to  pay  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Freedmen’s  Hospital,  Gallaudet. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  TTe  estimate  that  the  so-called  fixed  expendi- 
tures are  about  two-thirds  of  the  budget. 

^Ii\  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Laird. 

EAIOIARKIXG  OF  XIH  FUXDS 

Mr.  Laird.  Secretary,  in  the  Chairman's  questioning  the  p'oint 
was  brought  out  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  S9  million  in 
reserve  out  of  the  S29d  million  made  available  for  the  Xational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  of  that  about  SI. 5 million  would  possibly  be  re- 
leased between  now  and  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year. 

My  question  to  you  is : Has  any  money  been  requested  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  that  has  not  been  released  for  the  Xational  Institutes  of 
Health  ? 

Secretary  Fleaiaiixg.  Xo. 

Mr.  Laird.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  SI.5  million  which  will  be  left, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  all  of  that  SI.  5 million  is  not  in  the  general 
area  of  earmarked  fimds. 

MEXTAL  HEALTH 

In  the  conference  last  year  I happened  to  raise  certain  objections  to 
the  earmarking  of  fimds  on  the  drug  programs.  The  language  we  put 
into  that  particular  report  does  not  definitely  tie  up  that  money.  The 
Senate  Beport  did,  but  the  Conference  Committee  Kepoiv  does  not 
tie  up  that  money,  particularly  in  the  area  of  mental  health. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agreed  with  you  on  this,  but  as  I remember,  it  was 
still  tied  to  the  pharmacology  program  the  way  the  conference  left  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  earmarked  because  of  the  verv  fact  that  vou 
appropriate  them  by  institutes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I realize  that.  You  have  a problem  with  that,  but  when 
you  get  into  this  earmarking  within  the  institutes,  I do  not  believe 
that  conference  report  followed  the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  there  was  some  distmction  between  pharma- 
cology as  a whole  and  the  fimds  earmarked  for  grants  or  contracts 
with  commercial  houses. 

Mr.  KTlly.  Some  of  the  BI.5  million  left  over  will  be  related  to 
training  where  the  funds  were  specifically  made  available  for  training, 
but  a program  of  that  magnitude  could  not  be  launched  that  quickly 
and,  therefore,  it  could  not  all  be  used  m the  same  year  although 
the  level  of  the  program  contemplated  by  the  act  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Laird.  Here  is  the  point.  I think  this  is  important  for  the  next 
couple  of  months.  There  was  language  put  in  the  conference  report 
earmarking  ••approximately*'  SI  million  for  entering  into  contracts 
with  i*esearch  organizations,  public  and  private.  It  was  very  broad 
earmarking  in  that  particular  area.  There  was  no  set  figure.  Is  that 
part  of  this  SI. 5 million  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Some  of  the  money  for  the  psychopharmacolog\'  pro- 
gram will  not  be  as  large  this  year.  Although  it  will  achieve  the 
intended  level  this  year,  that  much  will  not  actually  be  obligited 
because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  that  kind  of  program  launched,  but 
most  of  the  SI.5  million  will  be  in  tlie  area  of  training  where  the  Con- 
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gress  identified  funds  for  training  programs  which  are  being  organ- 
ized  and  launched,  but  that  will  not  have  reached  the  magnitude  for 
which  the  funds  were  made  available  although  they  will  in  subsequent 
years. 

HEART  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Laird.  Now  to  get  into  the  Heart  Institute,  in  the  Senate  re- 
port there  was  some  earmarking  for  the  Heart  Institute.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  use  of  drugs.  Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes,  hypertension. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  Heart  Institute  they  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  people  to  do  drug  testing  throughout  the  United 
States. 

That  earmarking  in  the  Senate  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  some 
of  those  funds  for  training  of  those  people  to  test  drugs,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  believe  so. 

EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES  EFFECT  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  a very  patient  witness^ 
I am  not  going  to  keep  you  longer.  There  are  many  other  examples 
of  juggling  these  expenditure  estimates  I will  not  go  into  at  this  time. 
I may  raise  them  when  the  individual  agencies  are  here.  However,, 
it  is  obvious  why  your  estimates  were  arbitrarily  adjusted  downward 
because  if  your  expenditure  estimates  for  just  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice items  had  been  used,  with  reasonable  adjustment  for  reduction  of 
the  appropriations  requested,  the  entire  President’s  budget  would 
have  been  out  of  balance.  And  the  total  Public  Health  Service  is 
less  than  1 percent  of  the  President’s  budget. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  there  has  been  a wholesale  juggling  of  ex- 
penditure estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  create  a balanced  budget.  This  lessens  my  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

BUDGET  FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

As  far  as  the  budget  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  con- 
cerned, the  answers  that  have  been  given  to  me  have  me  confused  at 
this  point.  The  information  we  have  been  able  to  get  from  your  office 
and  officials  in  the  Institutes  of  Health  between  the  time  the  President 
submitted  his  budget  and  the  time  of  these  hearings  has  indicat^ 
that  some  of  them  are  confused.  I know  from  some  experience  with 
both  that  they  are  not  easily  confused. 

I think  you  indicated  the  other  day  the  budget  of  $294  million  now 
before  us  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as  $348  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I am  sure  I did  not  use  the  figure. 

I did  say  the  initial  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Institutes  was 
about  $54  million  in  excess  of  the  $294  million,  but  I did  not  make  any 
prediction  as  to  what  figure  I might  submit. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  You  have  continually  made  the  statement  that 
you  are  restudying  these  proposals  and  want  to  come  back,  and  also 
that  in  the  Office  of  Education  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  coming  back  with  a revised  estimate  pending  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  Defense  Education  Act. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  these  circumstances,  I think  this  committee 
will  be  wasting  its  time  and  the  time  of  the  people  of  the  Institutes 
of  Health  to  hold  hearings  on  their  budget.  So  we  will  continue 
hearings  today  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  then 
with  each  of  the  other  programs  of  the  Department,  and  then  we  will 
recess  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  this  study  complete  and  get 
the  NIH  budget  settled  within  the  executive  branch  and  get  the 
justifications  revised  to  fit  the  final  decisions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Flemming.  May  I say  that  I appreciate  very  much  the 
arrangement  you  have  just  outlined.  I will  do  everything  I can  to 
expedite  that. 

I would  like  to  make  this  statement  on  the  overall  expenditure 
estimate.  As  I have  indicated  to  you,  I am  not  in  position  to  go  into 
each  individual  item,  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  estimated 
that  the  expenditures  for  1960  will  be  $3,139,719,000.  On  the  basis  of 
everything  that  has  been  presented  to  me,  I believe  the  overall  estimate 
is  an  accurate  estimate,  but  I will  not  know  whether  I am  right  or 
wrong  for  quite  a while. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  you  will  come  back  with  a revised  budget  that 
is  a realistic  one  and  one  that  we  can  support. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Proposed  Legislation 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  committee :) 

■Statement  of  legislation  'proposed  or  to  he  proposed  affecting  the  Department  of  Health 

Education,  and  Welfare 

Anticipated 

appropriation 

requirements 


I.  Legislation  which  has  already  been  introduced:  in  i960 

A.  Assistance  for  public  school  desegregation $1,  620,  000 

B.  Public  Law  815  and  874  amendments  to  provide  for 

education  of  military  personnel  in  closed  school  situa- 
tions  

C.  School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959 5,  300,  000 

D.  College  Facilities  Act 3,  997,  000 

E.  Relief  of  Dr.  Vonderlehr  and  certain  other  retired  Pub- 

lic Health  Service  officials 32,  000 

II.  Legislation  now  in  the  process  of  drafting  and  clearance: 

A.  Transfer  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital  to  Howard  University.  500,  000 

B.  Commissioned  corps  personnel  amendments  to  Public 

Health  Service  Act 285,  000 

C.  Extension  of  Air  Pollution  Research  and  Technical  As- 

sistance Act  which  now  expires  June  30,  1960 

D.  Extension  of  professional  public  health  and  nurse  train- 

ing legislation  which  expires  on  June  30,  1959 8,  000,  000 

E.  Public  Law  815  and  874  amendments  to  make  Federal 

payments  more  commensurate  with  Federal  responsi- 
bility  

F.  Repatriation  of  American  nationals 125,  000 

G.  Preclearance  of  new  medicinal  devices 82,  500 

H.  Color  additives  legislation 825,  000 

I.  Departmental  administration  bill  to  provide  various  ad- 

ministrative authorities  which  all  its  operating  agen- 
cies need  to  carry  out  efficiency  and  effectively  the 
programs  and  functions  of  the  Department 42,  500 

J.  Hospitalization  of  mentally  ill  nationals  from  foreign 

countries 30,  000 

K.  Increased  authorization  for  the  American  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind 278,  000 
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Statement  of  legislation  proposed  or  to  he  proposed  affecting  the 

Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 


Department  of  Health, 

Anticipated 

appropriation 

requirements 


in  1960 

III.  Areas  now  under  study  which  may  result  in  legislative  proposals 
(for  the  following  items  no  estimate  of  appropriation  require- 
ments can  be  developed  at  this  time) : 

A.  An  intensive  study  is  now  underway  of  our  long-term 

objectives  in  the  fields  of  medical  research  and  train- 
ing, which  may  result  in  legislative  proposals. 

B.  The  ratios  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  financial  partici- 

pation in  the  public  assistance  program  is  under 
study. 


MENTAL  HETARDATION  PROGRAMS 


Mental  Retardation  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

AND  Welfare  1959  and  1960 

Funds  included  in  budget  for  mental  retardation,  1959  and  1960 


Operating  agency  and  appropriation 

Available, 

1959 

1960  plans 

Office  of  Education: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Cooperative  research. ...  . . 

$1, 013, 891 

$1, 000, 000 

58, 020 
1, 000, 000 

1. 832. 000 
7, 500,  000 

10, 000 
HO.  000 

1. 300. 000 
700,000 

13,  510, 020 

Administration  of  the  grant  program  for  “Expansion  of  teaching  in 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded” 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  grants 

Public  Health  Service: 

Mental  health  activities. . ..  ... 1 

1. 832. 000 

7. 342. 000 

10. 000 
110, 000 

1. 300. 000 
575,  COO 

12, 182, 891 

Neurological  diseases  and  blindness  activities 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children’s  Bmeau  .. 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  ...  _ . ... 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Research  and  training  i 

Total 

> In  addition,  under  the  appropriation  for  “Grants  to  States,”  it  is  estimated  that  State  agencies  will 
rehabilitate  1,750  mentally  retarded  persons  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  approximately  1,900  mentally 
retarded  in  1960.  Some  State  agencies  will  use  a portion  of  the  Federal  grants  to  expand  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops  to  serve  the  mentally  retarded. 


committee  on  mental  retardation 

Mental  retardation  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  most  serious  health,  education, 
and  welfare  problems. 

Due  to  increased  birth  rate,  a decrease  in  infant  deaths,  and  a longer 
life  span  resulting  from  medical  advances,  the  total  number  of  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded  is  growing. 

Of  the  4,200,000  born  annually  in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  3 
percent,  or  126,000,  will  at  sometime  require  special  help  because  of  mental 
retardation.  Eighty-four  percent,  or  approximately  105,840,  with  proper  help 
can  achieve  a measure  of  self-sufl5ciency.  Thirteen  percent  can  learn  to  care 
for  their  own  needs.  Three  percent  will  remain  completely  dei>endent  for  every 
need. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  long  been  aware 
that  it  has  much  to  contribute  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  During  the 
past  few  years  it  has  recognized  more  and  more  that  it  also  has  a responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  these  persons  as  citizens  take  advantage  of  rights  we  extend 
to  all  of  our  people. 

As  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  move  against  mental  retardation, 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  general  principle  that  existing  services  should 
be  expanded  or  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  handicapped  persons. 
Health  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  should  be  met  as  far  as  possible  through 
existing  health  and  medical  care  programs.  Administrative  machinery  of  those 
services  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In  the  field  of  education, 
schools  or  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  should  be  developed  as  a part  of 
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the  total  school  system.  Vocational  rehabilitation  should  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  for  employment.  The  important 
welfare  services  should  be  met  through  those  programs  which  are  already  pro- 
viding such  services.  Research  activities,  too,  should  be  a part  of  the  total 
program  of  child  development. 

Departmental  committee 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  early  felt  the  need  for 
some  internal  organization  to  bring  together  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
its  various  agencies  that  relate  to  this  handicapped  group.  As  a result,  the 
departmental  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  was  formed.  To  serve  on  this 
committee,  persons  were  chosen  from  each  operating  unit  which  has  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  dealing  with  the  mentally  retarded : the  Children’s 
Bureau  (Social  Security  Administration),  OfiBce  of  Education,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  (Public  Health  Service),  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  (Public  Health  Service),  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance, and  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (Social  Security 
Administration),  and  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  committee  is 
chaired  and  its  work  coordinated  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 

In  addition  to  being  a clearinghouse  for  exchange  of  information  and  a coordi- 
nating device  among  the  operating  agencies,  the  committee  also  initiates,  sup- 
ports, and  publicizes  the  relevant  activities  of  these  agencies ; conducts  meet- 
ings and  conferences ; and  arranges  for  periodic  reports  on  the  total  activities 
of  the  Department  in  the  filed  of  mental  retardation. 

As  a balanced  approach  to  the  problem,  the  Department  has  set  up  an  11- 
point  program:  (1)  fact-finding  and  research;  (2)  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
measures;  (3)  training  of  personnel;  (4)  education;  (5)  social  services;  (6) 
assistance  to  the  needy;  (7)  vocational  training;  (8)  vocational  rehabilitation; 
(9)  public  information;  (10)  disability  insurance  benefits;  and  (11)  coordi- 
nation of  activities  and  planning,  and  the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
departments  and  agencies,  parents’  groups,  voluntary  organizations  and  profes- 
sional associations  having  interests  in  this  field. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the  Office  of  Education  is  using  its 
resources  mainly  to  further  a three-point  program  designed  to  meet  what  api)ear 
to  be  the  greatest  needs:  (1)  the  development  of  more  and  better  qualified 
special  educators  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded;  (2)  the  acquisition  of 
more  knowledge  about  educating  these  children;  and  (3)  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  school  programs  for  them.  These  needs  are  serviced  through 
the  cooperative  research  program,  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  educational  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  youth,  and  con- 
sultative services  to  national  organizations.  State  departments  of  education, 
colleges  and  universities  preparing  special  education  personnel  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  1960,  funds  are  being  requested  to  initiate  a grant  pro- 
gram designed  “to  encourage  expansion  of  teaching  in  the  education  of  men- 
tally retarded  children”  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
to  State  education  agencies. 

Cooperative  research  program 

This  is  the  third  year  in  the  development  of  the  cooperative  research  program. 
The  Congress  advised,  when  the  program  was  initiated  in  1956,  that  priority 
be  given  to  the  development  of  research  on  the  education  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  some  evaluation  be  made  of  the  success  of 
the  program  in  this  direction. 

The  program  began  in  fiscal  1957  with  the  initiation  of  41  different  projects 
calling  for  $647,894.  In  1958,  12  additional  projects  were  initiated  calling  for 
an  additional  $251,687  which,  with  the  carryover  costs  of  the  projects  initiated 
in  1957,  called  for  a total  of  $1,196,339  in  fiscal  1958.  To  date  in  fiscal  1959, 
2 additional  projects  have  been  initiated  at  a cost  of  $73,148.  With  the  carry- 
over costs  from  fiscal  1957  and  1958,  the  total  cost  in  1959  is  $1,013,891.  Tbe 
fiscal  1960  costs  for  the  projects  now  under^^ay  will  be  $440,007,  with  an  addi- 
tional $30,000  estimated  for  a project  now  being  developed.  It  is  estimated 
that  a total  of  approximately  $1  million  will  be  devoted  to  research  on  mental 
retardation  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
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The  high  peak  in  cost  in  1958  and  tapering  off  in  1959  and  1960  is  a result 
of  two  factors:  (1)  the  projects  initiated  in  1957  and  1958  are  running  their 
course  and  the  researchers  are  busy  writing  final  reports  and  have  not  been 
encouraged  to  initiate  new  projects  until  they  analyze  thoroughly  their  own 
research  and  until  the  Office  of  Education  analyzes  the  results  of  all  the  re- 
search done  in  the  first  3 years;  (2)  the  Office  of  Education  has  set  up  a proce- 
dure for  analyzing  the  implications  of  the  first  55  projects  and  for  initiating 
new  research  in  light  of  this  analysis. 

An  outstanding  researcher  and  mental  retardation  specialist  has  been  em- 
ployed on  a part-time  basis  to  analyze  the  first  55  projects  and  his  first  report 
has  been  received  and  is  being  studied.  Researchers  and  practitioners  will  be 
convened  (in  a meeting  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  several  associations  concerned  with  this  problem) 
the  first  week  in  May  to  study  thoroughly  the  implications  of  completed  and  on- 
going research.  Out  of  this  activity  will  come  a more  intensively  focused  re- 
search program  on  mental  retardation. 

The  program  thus  far  has  dealt  with  three  important  aspects  of  mental  re- 
tardation: (1)  ways  of  identifying  mental  retardates  and  the  definition  and  de- 
scription of  various  forms  of  retardation;  (2)  methods  of  research  in  dealing 
with  the  above-type  problem ; and  (3)  the  evaluation  of  existing  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Already  the  research  on  identification  and  definition  has  resulted  in  a distinc- 
tion between  the  physiological  factors  and  the  cultural  factors  in  mental  re- 
tardation. This  discovery  clearly  indicates  that  a great  deal  more  research 
conducted  cooperatively  by  medicine,  neurology,  education,  and  sociology  must 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  understand  fully  the  causes  of  mental  retardation. 
This  is  portrayed  in  a new  book  by  Masland,  Sarason,  and  Gladwin,  entitled 
^‘Mental  Subnormality.” 

The  evaluation  of.  research  methodology  indicates  that  the  lag  in  experimenta- 
tion in  this  field  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inappropriateness  of  precedent  and 
current  research.  The  analysis  referred  to  above  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a great  portion  of  the  research  already  completed  and  underway  is  “devoted 
to  a comparison  of  various  kinds  of  educational  programs  or  procedures  (now  in 
existence)  rather  than  the  delineation  of  those  variables  which  are  critically  re- 
lated to  i)ersonal,  social,  and  vocational  adjustment.”  The  report  further  points 
out  that  researchers  have  been  using  success  in  existing  educational  programs  as 
criteria  rather  than  criteria  related  to  the  adjustment  and  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial of  retarded  persons  and  the  kinds  of  experiences  which  will  develop  these 
rehabilitation  potentials.  The  cooperative  research  program,  therefore,  is  at- 
tempting at  this  point  to  redirect  its  research  efforts  toward  a determination  of 
the  situation  and  behavioral  variables  which  will  infiuence  the  ultimate  i>er- 
sonal,  social,  and  vocational  adjustment  of  mentally  retarded  persons. 

Only  after  this  is  done  will  educators  and  researchers  be  able  to  design  edu- 
cational programs  with  sufficient  precision  to  guarantee  the  success  of  their 
educational  efforts. 

Services 

The  Office  is  quite  active  and  is  working  extensively  with  leaders  throughout 
the  Nation  on  the  problem  of  securing  a sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  edu- 
cators. It  is  just  completing  a nationwide  study  on  “Qualifications  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children”  (a  recurring  project  of  the  Office).^  It 
will  publish  in  1959  an  overall  summary  on  the  prof essional  preparation  of  various 
types  of  special  educators,  including  classroom  teachers  and  supervisors.  This 
series  of  studies  includes  a great  deal  of  useful  information  relative  to  the  field 
of  personnel  required  for  an  adequate  program  of  education  for  these  children  and 
youth.  Another  recurring  study  on  “State  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Excep- 
tional Children”  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  1960. 

The  Office  is  preparing  several  studies  for  publication  in  1959  and  1960  to  meet 
the  dearth  of  knowledge  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  These  in- 
clude a report  on  organizing  and  administering  special  classes  for  retarded 
children,  a study  of  classroom  procedures  for  teaching  severely  retarded  children 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  extensive  annotated  review  of  literature  on  that 
subject.  The  Office  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  in  a joint  project  on 
the  preparation  of  older  mentally  retarded  youth  for  gainful  employment. 

Since  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  need  of  special 
attention  are  not  receiving  it,  the  Office  gives  considerable  time  to  the  dis- 
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seminating  of  information  and  consultative  services.  It  works  mainly  with  State 
Sid  loSf  school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  government 
agencies.  It  initiates  and  participates  in  conferences,  serves  on  national  co^ 
nSttees,  prepares  articles  and  statements,  gives  lectures,  and  provides  a varie^ 
of  relative  information  through  correspondence.  It  is  now  in  the  proce^  of 
preparing  for  pubUcation  in  1960  an  important  recurrmg  study  on  enrollment 
of  pupils  and  numbers  of  teachers  in  special  schools  and 

mentaUy  retarded  as  well  as  other  exceptional  children  and  youth,  ^e  umce 
also  participates  extensively  with  other  departmental  agencies  particularly 
through  the  Department  Committee  on  Mental  Ketardation  m furthering  the 
balanced  approach  of  the  Department. 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  mentally  retarded 

Public  Law  85-926,  approved  September  6, 1958,  provides  for  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  to  State  educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in  pro- 
viding professional  training  for  leaders  in  programs  of  education  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Funds  to  implement  this  act  are  included  in  the  1960  budget. 

The  single  greatest  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  educational  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  is  the  lack  of  qualified  teaching  personnel.  It  is  believed  that 
this  program  will  contribute  immeasurably  in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram to  aid  State  and  local  school  systems  m providing  educatton  for  mentally- 
retarded  children  and  youth. 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Office  is  doing  preliminary  planning  in  cooperation 
with  various  leaders,  including  conferences,  extensive  consultation,  develop- 
ment of  tentative  guidelines  on  such  matters  as  the  kinds  of  persons  to  be  trained 
under  the  law,  and  the  criteria  for  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

During  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Office  will  be  engaged  in  administering  the  grant 
program  for  which  funds  in  the  amount  of  SI  million  are  being  requested  which 
will  provide  about  198  traineeships,  and  a like  number  of  stimulation  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE 

Of  the  Public  Health  Service’s  seven  National  Institutes  of  Health,  two  have 
active  programs  in  mental  retardation.  These  two  are  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (NIMH),  and  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  (NINDB).  Both  conduct  research  in  their  own  laboratories  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  support  it  elsewhere  through  research  and  training  grants. 
NIMH  through  its  community  services  programs  deals  with  service  aspects  of 
the  complex  problems  of  mental  retardation.  Both  NIMH  and  NINDB  make 
grants  for  advanced  training  of  professional  x>ersonnel. 

Mental  health  activities 

While  a number  of  research  studies  in  mental  retardation  have  been  conducted 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health’s  Bethesda  laboratories,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
heavy  financial  investment  NIMH  makes  in  mental  retardation  goes  to  support 
research  studies  in  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  many-sided  research  attack  on  mental  retardation  includes  studies  ranging 
from  the  clarification  of  physiological,  chemical,  and  psychosocial  factors  in  de- 
fective intellectual  function  to  clinical  research  studies  on  the  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  retarded.  A substantial  number  of  NIMH-supported 
research  studies  of  biological,  social,  and  psychological  components  of  mental 
health  are  directly  related  to,  and  should  contribute  to,  a further  understanding 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

IHMH  supports  pilot  studies 

The  mental  health  project  grants  program  of  the  NIMH  provides  for  support  of 
exploratory  studies  into  the  development  of  improved  techniques  of  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 

Under  the  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956,  this  program  already  is  assisting 
in  the  support  of  a number  of  potentially  very  valuable  studies  of  care  and  ther- 
apy for  the  retarded  in  clinics,  hospitals,  training  schools,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  retarded. 

Exploratory  projects  of  NIMH 

Upon  the  initiative  of  NIMH  and  its  Professional  Services  Branch,  two  proj- 
ects currently  are  being  supported  which  are  attempts  to  focus  attention  on  spe- 
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oific  problems  in  this  area.  One  is  a study  of  hospital  population  movement  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  terms  of  physical,  mental,  and  behavioral  characteris- 
tics. It  IS  designed  to  sharpen  prognostic  techniques,  and  to  furnish  bases  for 
hospital  and  community  program  development.  Further,  this  project  is  planned 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  the  national  history  of  mental  retardation,  and 

to  supply  source  data  for  further  medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  re- 
search. 

The  other  special  project  was  awarded  to  the  American  Association  on  Mental 
peficiency  to  assist  this  group  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  current  developments 
in  the  field  of  retardation.  Goals  include  defining  needed  areas  of  research, 
formulating  new  methods  of  care  and  treatment  of  the  retarded,  and  devising 
ways  of  integrating  the  problems  of  the  retarded  into  the  ongoing  programs  of 
our  society.  It  is  hoped  that  these  projects  will  serve  as  an  impetus  to  further 
work  in  the  field  of  retardation.  These  subsequent  projects  can  then  be  sup- 
ported through  the  NIH,  other  agencies  of  Government,  and  through  private 
resources. 

Community  services  of  NIMH 

The  Community  Services  Branch  of  NIMH  has  as  its  primary  aim  the  improve- 
ment of  services  at  the  State  and  local  level  in  all  mental  health  areas.  This 
is  accomplished  through  direct  project  grants,  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  more  particularly  through  technical  assistance  and  consultation  by 
regional  and  central  ofifice  staff.  Mental  retardation  is  one  of  several  areas 
with  which  the  Branch  is  concerned. 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  a/nd^  Blindness 

An  active  laboratory  research  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Blindness  goes  forward  both  at  NIH  laboratories  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  elsewhere  by  research  grants  from  this  National  Institute. 
Investigators  are  studying  the  structure,  functioning,  biochemistry,  and  bio- 
physics of  the  brain. 

Also,  scientists  are  studying  mentally  handicapped  persons  in  hospitals  and 
clinics,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  any  abnormal  body  chemistry  or  development 
which  may  account  for  retardation.  For  example,  a followup  is  continuing  on 
children  who  received  multiple  blood  transfusions  at  birth  to  prevent  the  severe 
retardation  from  blood  incompatibility  involving  the  Rh  factor. 

Large  collaborative  studies  of  NINDB 

In  large,  long-term  investigations  Conducted  by  collaborating  medical  centers 
with  central  services  provided  by  the  National  Institute,  studies  are  being  made 
before  retardation  has  occurred.  This  fresh  and  unbiased  factfinding  may 
lead  to  unsuspected  causes  or  clarification  of  recognized  causes  in  mental 
retardation  and  related  brain-centered  ailments. 

In  one  major  study,  grants  by  mid-1958  had  started  15  institutions  on  a study 
of  40,000  mothers  from  early  pregnancy  through  their  delivery.  Followup  wiU 
compare  brain-damaged  with  normal  infants.  Another  long-term  study  inves- 
tigates the  brain-damaging  effects  of  oxygen  lack  in  monkeys,  both  at  the 
Institute  and  at  the  cooperating  Puerto  Rico  colony. 

NIMH  and  NINDB  training  programs  for  scientists 

NIMH  and  NINDB  have  supported  training  for  considerable  numbers  of 
scientific  people.  While  relatively  few  have  received  specialized  training  for 
work  with  the  mentally  retarded,  many  have  studied  problems  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. More  than  6,000  people  have  received  training  with  NIMH  or  NINDB  sup- 
port during  the  first  10  years  of  training  programs. 

The  basic  training  program  of  NIMH  was  designed  to  support  the  training 
of  psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  psychiatric  social  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurses.  Specialized  programs  for  work  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  include 
the  training  of  clinical  psychologists  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and 
the  training  of  psychiatrists  at  the  University  of  California  Medical  Center. 

In  addition,  NIMH  has  sponsored,  through  the  Research  Grants  and  Fellow- 
ships Branch  and  the  Training  Branch,  a variety  of  more  specialized  programs. 
Among  these  are  the  career  investigator  program,  the  research  fellowship  pro- 
gram, and  the  basic  sciences  program. 

When  NINDB  was  created  in  1950,  the  acute  shortage  of  scientists  prepared 
to  do  research  in  neurology  was  recognized.  To  aid  in  providing  enough  persons 
qualified  for  research  in  fields  including  mental  retardation,  NINDB  makes 
grants  for  research  fellowships  and  special  traineeships.  Such  awards  go  both 
to  physicians  and  to  basic  scientists  for  advanced  training  in  the  neurological 
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field.  This  includes  not  only  neurology  and  neurosurgery,  but  also  neurophysio- 
logy, neurochemistry,  neuropharmacology,  neuroradiology,  ophthalmic  pathology, 
otology,  and  related  subjects. 

SOCIAL,  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Children's  Bureau 

In  1957,  the  Congress  earmarked  $1  million  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds 
to  be  used  in  the  grants  program  for  mental  retardation  projects  only.  The  same 
amount  of  funds  is  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  the  1959  Appropriation  Act  and 
in  the  1960  request.  The  extent  of  the  response  to  this  action  by  Congress  by 
State  health  departments  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1959,  for  30  special 
projects,  all  of  the  earmarked  $1  million  will  be  expended,  plus  an  estimated 
$300,000  of  other  maternal  and  child  health  special  project  funds.  In  addition,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  $500,000  of  regularly  apportioned  Federal  nonproject 
maternal  and  child  health  funds  will  be  used  for  mental  retardation  services  in 
1959.  The  projects  for  which  Federal  funds  are  made  available  are  for  estab- 
lishing diagnostic,  guidance,  and  evaluation  clinics  and  centers  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  mentally  retarded  children,  particularly  younger  severely  re- 
tarded children,  and  for  training  centers  and  programs  for  professional  workers. 

In  addition.  Federal  child  welfare  funds  are  contributing  directly  in  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  State  and  local  child  welfare  programs,  which  carry  re- 
sponsibility for  services  and  care  to  mentally  retarded  children  among  other 
child  groups  with  special  needs.  Child  welfare  services  funds  are  also  avail- 
able for  developing  special  institutes  and  workshops  to  fill  staff  development 
needs  in  the  field  of  social  services  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

In  addition  to  grants  to  the  States,  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  currently  de- 
voting about  $110,000  in  staff  time  in  assisting  the  States  in  developing  health 
and  welfare  services  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  Children's  Bureau 
specialists  and  regional  staff  assist  the  States  to  develop  these  services  by; 
(1)  working  with  other  Federal  and  with  national  voluntary  agencies,  profes- 
sional organizations  and  parent  groups  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  information, 
program  planning  and  coodination,  preparing  publications  and  formulating 
recommendations;  (2)  giving  technical  consultation;  (3)  working  with  profes- 
sional schools,  including  medical  schools  and  schools  of  social  work,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  develop  instructional  materials;  and  (4)  promoting 
studies  of  programs  and  measures  through  which  services  to  mentally  retarded 
children  and  their  parents  can  be  improved. 

Bureau  of  Puhlie  Assistance 

The  Bureau  assists  the  States  through  issuance  of  materials  and  consultation 
in  developing  special  services  designed  to  help  families  handle  constructively 
the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  member  of  the  family  in  order  that  his  fullest 
potential  may  be  realized,  thus  minimizing  the  effects  on  family  life.  Assistance 
is  also  given  the  States  in  developing  effective  methods  of  cooperation  and  use 
of  community  resources  serving  the  mentally  retarded  persons.  It  is  estimated 
that  staff  time,  approximately  $9,500,  was  utilized  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1958,  and  it  is  estimated  the  cost  will  be  about  $10,000  in  fiscal  year  1959  and 
in  1960.  The  increase  of  $500  estimated  is  due  to  the  full-year  effect  of  the  pay 
increase  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  well-being  of  the  mentally  retarded.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the  4.5  million  mentally  retarded,  1.5  million  are  children.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  these  children,  and  their  mothers,  would  receive  monthly  benefits  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  family  earner.  Of  the  children  under  18  now  on  the 
OASI  benefit  rolls,  we  would  estimate  about  50,000  are  mentally  retarded.  In 
addition,  since  January  1957,  benefits  have  been  payable  after  the  age  of  IS  to 
persons  with  childhood  disabilities  whose  supporting  parent  had  died  or  retired. 
By  November  of  1958,  about  30,000  mentally  deficient  persons,  and  approxi- 
mately 8,000  of  their  mothers,  were  receiving  benefits  under  this  provision. 

Although,  undoubtedly,  there  are  a significant  number  of  mentally  deficient 
adults  on  the  OASI  or  disability  benefit  rolls,  no  specific  data  are  available  on 
the  number  of  mentally  retarded  beneficiaries — in  addition  to  those  qualilied 
under  the  childhood  disability  provisions. 
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As  the  remedial  educational  and  social  service  efforts  to  make  the  mentally 
retarded  at  least  partially  self-supporting  are  increasingly  successful,  the  benefits 
under  the  OASDI  program  will  do  much  to  make  these  individuals  more  secure. 
Since  the  mentally  retarded  will  be  especially  subject  to  loss  of  ability  to  work, 
in  the  event  of  a physical  impairment  or  as  old  age  comes  on,  the  disability,  old- 
age,  and  survivors  benefits  will  be  even  more  important  to  the  partially  remedied 
cases  of  mental  retardation  than  to  normal  workers  of  the  Nation. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

With  the  enactment  in  1943  of  Public  Law  113,  78th  Congress,  the  mentally 
retarded  became  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  disabled  persons.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a constant  growth  in 
the  program  activities  with  respect  to  persons  so  handicapped.  For  example,  in 
the  6 fiscal  years  1945  to  1950,  inclusive,  a total  of  2,091  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals were  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment.  In  the  6 fiscal  years  1951  tu 
1956,  inclusive,  a total  of  3,628  such  persons  were  rehabilitated  into  gainful  em- 
ployment. In  1957  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under  the  basic  support 
program  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  1,094  mentally  retarded  persons, 
and  in  1958, 1,578.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1959, 1,750  such  persons  will  be  rehabili- 
tated, and  in  1960, 1,900. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  among  the  more  diflScult  cases  to  rehabilitate 
as  a result  of  a variety  of  factors  and  circumstances.  Some  of  these  are  the  lack 
of  specialized  facilities  for  their  work  evaluation  and  preparation,  and  resistance 
to  their  employment  because  of  lack  of  public  and  employer  understanding  of  the 
many  jobs  they  can  perform  successfully.  The  OfiSce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  been  making  a direct  nationwide  attack  on  these  complex  problems  using  all 
the  resources  that  have  been  and  are  available  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  These  include  activities  and  projects  under  basic  support  grants,  exten- 
sion and  improvement  grants,  research  grants  and  the  program  of  selected 
demonstration  projects,  and  training  authority.  As  a direct  result  of  these  and 
other  activities,  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  in 
the  total  rehabilitation  work  with  the  mentally  retarded.  Plans  and  program 
activities  in  this  current  fiscal  year  for  the  continuation  of  this  progress  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded  are  described  below. 

State  vocational  rehaMlitation  agency  programs 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  conducting  a wide  variety  of 
activities  in  preparing  the  mentally  retarded  for  work  and  in  placing  them  in 
gainful  employment. 

Many  of  these  activities  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  institutions, 
workshops,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  public  schools.  Some  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors  have  established  oflSces  in  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded  where  they  assist  in  selecting  individuals  who  can  be  prepared  for 
living  and  working  outside  the  institutions,  and  in  setting  up  the  appropriate 
adjustment  training  and  vocational  training  programs  for  them.  In  a number 
of  States,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  used  part  of  their  basic  sup- 
port and  extension  and  improvement  grant  funds  to  assist  sheltered  workshops 
and  other  specialized  facilities  expand  their  buildings  and  staff,  to  provide  special 
training  programs  and  employment  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In  several  States, 
cooperative  programs  have  been  established  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  the  public  school  systems  for  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  mentally  retarded  adolescents  while  they  are  still  attending 
school.  In  two  States  “half-way  houses”  or  “rehabilitation  houses”  have  been 
established  by  the  State  agencies  to  provide  supervised  living  arrangements  for 
the  mentally  retarded  that  enables  them  to  work  in  communities  offering  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Each  year  more  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  initiate  activities  and 
expend  a greater  portion  of  their  funds  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Research  and  demonstration  in  vocational  rehaMlitation 

The  research  and  demonstration  grant  program  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1955,  under  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  of  1954.  The  purpose  of  the  research  and 
demonstration  grant  program  is  to  provide  partial  support  of  research  projects, 
demonstrations,  and  projects  providing  special  facilities  and  services  which  hold 
promise  of  making  a substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  problems  common  to  all  or  several  States.  Grants  may  be  made  to 
State  agencies,  other  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  two  research  and  demonstration  projects 
were  approved  in  mental  retardation. 

Subsequently,  four  additional  research  and  demonstration  projects  have  been 
approved. 

Beginning  July  1,  1957,  as  a part  of  the  research  and  demonstration  grant 
program,  applications  were  accepted  for  selected  demonstration  projects.  The 
major  purposes  of  these  selected  demonstration  projects  are  to:  (1)  accelerate 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  severely  disabled  persons;  (2)  provide  for 
prompt  and  widespread  application  of  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in  the 
OVR  research  grant  program;  and  (3)  test,  insofar  as  possible,  the  application 
of  the  research  findings  under  varying  circumstances  in  different  parrs  of  the 
country.  At  present  priority  is  being  given  projects  in  eight  severe  disability 
areas,  one  of  which  is  mental  retardation.  To  date,  14  selected  demonstration 
projects  in  mental  retardation  have  been  approved. 

Training  reJial)ilifation  personnel 

One  of  the  major  roadblocks  to  the  rehabilitation  of  larger  numbers  of  the 
mentally  retarded  is  the  severe  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  to  provide  the 
many  professional  and  technical  services  they  require.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this 
situation  the  Office  of  T ocational  Eehabilitation  is  granting  funds  to  educational 
institutions  all  over  the  Nation  for  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  many  tech- 
nical and  professional  fields  relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation.  Among  these 
training  programs  have  been  two  specialized  courses  on  psychological  and  voca- 
tional approaches  to  the  adolescent  and  adult  mentally  retarded,  for  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  and  related  personnel  Four  short-term  training  courses  for 
psychologists  have  been  held  throughout  the  country  on  the  psychological  evalua- 
tion of  the  atypical,  including  the  mentally  retarded.  Three  other  training 
courses  on  rehabilitation  of  the  cerebral  palsied  have  also  been  supi>orted,  in 
part,  with  rehabilitation  training  funds,  to  enable  rehabilitation  counselors  and 
others  working  in  the  field  to  learn  more  about  new  developments  in  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  this  severely  disabled  group. 

An  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  training  courses  on  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  is  the  publication  “The  Sheltered  Workshop:  A Community  Rehabili- 
tation Resource  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.”  This  booklet  serves  as  a useful 
resource  for  communities  interested  in  developing  more  adequate  resources  for 
this  group  of  handicapped  persons,  as  well  as  for  training  purposes. 

In  1959  and  1960,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize and  support  training  activities  that  will  lead  to  improved  rehabilitation 
services  to  more  mentally  retarded  people. 
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Tuesday,  February  24,  1959. 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WITNESSES 

FINIS  E.  DAVIS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Education  of  the  Blind 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  for  educational  materials  (total 
obligations) j. 

$328, 000 
328, 000 

$400, 000 
400, 000 

$400, 000 
400,000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$328, 000 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  Finis 
E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Davis,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I have,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  an  opening  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  file  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  then  I have  a 
summary  of  the  opening  statement  which  I should  like  to  read. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  will  be  fine. 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record:) 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  a nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution, founded  in  1858,  and  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Each  year  the  Printing 
House  receives  Federal  appropriations  to  be  used  to  provide  free  braille  text- 
books and  other  educational  materials  needed  for  the  education  of  the  Nation’s 
blind  children.  Congress  first  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose  in  1879. 

The  Printing  House  serves  two  groups  of  blind  schoolchildren.  Educational 
materials  are  provided  (1)  to  students  who  attend  special  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  and  (2)  to  blind  students  who  attend  regular  public  schools  and 
classes.  This  latter  group  of  students  was  brought  within  the  program  of  the 
Printing  House  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  922  in  the  84th  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  utilized  by  the  Printing  House  solely  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  production  costs  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  blind.  No  part 
of  them  is  used  for  such  items  as  heat,  electricity,  maintenance,  purchase  of 
equipment,  or  construction  or  leasing  of  buildings.  The  full  amount  of  the 
appropriation  is  credited  to  the  public  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  chief  State 
school  officers,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  blind  children  regis- 
tered on  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
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I960  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  1960  budget  estimate  of  $400,000  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  It  is  the  maximum  permitted  by  the  current  authorizing  legislation 
(Public  l»aw  922,  84th  Cong. ) . 

The  materials  provided  by  the  1960  appropriation  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  school  population  of  blind  children  of  12,500,  an  increase 
of  476  over  1959.  The  apportionment  of  the  appropriation  among  the  increased 
population  of  blind  schoolchildren  will  entail  a decrease  in  the  per  capita  amount 
and  therefore  a decrease  in  the  number  of  textbooks  and  educational  materials 
available  to  each  blind  student,  when  compared  with  1959.  In  addition  there 
is  a permanent  appropriation  of  $10,000  available  for  purposes  of  this  act. 

FACTOES  UNDERLYING  THE  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

The  1960  appropriation  request  is  based  on  the  following  factors:  First,  the 
anticipated  increase  in  enrollments  of  blind  students ; second,  the  production  cost 
of  manufacturing  materials  for  them ; third,  the  amount  of  material  required 
for  each  blind  pupil ; and  fourth,  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  authorizing  legis- 
txon# 

INCREASED  ENROLLMENT 

The  number  of  blind  children  who  are  being  educated  in  regular  public  schools, 
as  well  as  those  in  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  is  increasing  each 
year.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  increase  in  the  school  j)opulation  as 
a whole  at  the  primary  and  elementary  levels.  The  1960  appropriation  will  be 
divided  among  a population  of  eligible  blind  schoolchildren  of  12,500,  about  476 
more  than  in  1959. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Although  the  centralized  facilities  of  the  Printing  House  permit  it  to  achieve 
many  economies  of  production,  the  highly  specialized  methods  employed  in  the 
embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other  apparatus  and 
materials  for  their  instruction,  coupled  with  the  relatively  small  numbers  of 
the  blind,  result  in  high  unit  costs.  In  addition,  increases  in  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  since  1956  have  raised  the  cost  of  books 
and  materials  for  the  blind,  so  that  in  1960  a per  capita  rate  of  $40  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  same  minimum  amount  of  material  as  was  provided  by 
the  rate  of  $31.12  per  pupil  in  1956.  The  appropriation  for  1959  permitted  a rate 
of  $34.10  per  pupil,  and  the  appropriation  here  requested  will  provide  a rate 
of  $32.80  per  pupil  in  1960. 

NEED  FOR  A VARIETY  OF  TEXTS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  large  increase  in  our  blind  school  population 
(after  a 20-year  gradual  decline)  there  have  been  far-reaching  developments 
in  educational  trends  in  the  past  few  years,  principally  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind  children  being  educated  in  public  schools  for  the  seeing,  either 
in  special  classes  for  the  blind  or  as  single  placements  in  local  school  systems. 
As  of  January  1958,  official  registration  figures  show  that  45  jiercent  of  the  total 
blind  school  population  is  now  attending  public  schools.  Of  a total  of  12,024 
blind  pupils,  5,399  were  in  public  schools  and  6.625  were  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
So  long  as  the  education  of  blind  children  was  limited  largely  to  centralized 
schools  for  the  blind  in  each  State,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  serve  large  numbers  of 
children  with  a minimum  choice  of  basic  texts.  However,  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  textbooks  used  in  public  school  systems  throughout  the  country, 
too  often  the  basic  curriculum  of  texts  in  the  Printing  House  catalogs  does  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  individual  public  schools. 

The  provision  of  a much  wider  selection  of  basic  texts  in  Printing  House 
catalogs  will  of  necessity  reduce  the  total  sales  for  individual  titles,  and  thus 
increase  unit  costs. 

The  need  of  blind  children  for  educational  materials  beyond  the  skeleton  cur- 
riculum of  textbooks  is  widely  recognized,  and  is  emphasized  by  the  increasing 
attendance  of  blind  children  in  regular  public  school  classes.  Tlie  Printing 
House  has  the  skills  and  facilities  to  develop  and  manufacture  many  new  types 
of  educational  materials  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  particailarly  special 
aids,  such  as  scale  models  for  individual  handling  by  the  children,  embosstHl 
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drawings  for  the  study  of  biology,  new  manuals  for  teaching  Braille  music  and’ 
mathematics  notations,  Braille  textbooks  interlined  with  the  same  wording  in 
ink  print,  so  that  the  single  blind  child  in  a public  school  class  can  have  the  help 
of  his  teacher  who  does  not  know  Braille,  and  so  on.  The  Printing  House  is 
constantly  carrying  on  developmental  work  of  this  nature  in  its  educational  and 
technical  research  facilities.  However,  if  all  of  the  available  funds  must  be 
used  to  supply  basic  textbooks  and  the  absolute  minimum  of  basic  aids,  nothing 
is  left  for  enrichment  of  curriculum.  In  the  case  of  blind  children,  these  supple- 
mentary materials  are  particularly  important  if  we  are  to  hope  to  give  them  an 
education  compai-able  to  that  provided  in  the  usual  public  school  class  for  seeing 
children  and  avoid  the  mere  verbal  repetition  of  texts  without  the  real  under- 
standing which  the  eye  so  easily  provides. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  be  granted 
in  the  amount  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  now  in  its 
101st  year  of  existence,  has  received  Federal  appropriations  since 
1879.  The  Federal  funds  are  used  exclusively  to  provide  free  Braille 
textbooks  and  other  materials  for  the  education  of  the  Nation’s  blind 
children.  The  appropriation  is  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  blind  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Jan  liar V in  each  year. 

The  Printing  House’s  budget  request  for  1960  is  $400,000,  the  same 
as  the  1959  appropriation,  and  the  full  amount  permitted  by  the 
authorizing  legislation.  There  is,  in  addition,  a permanent  appro- 
priation of  $10,000.  Thus,  if  the  request  is  granted,  a total  of  $410,000 
will  be  available  in  1960,  to  be  divided  among  a blind  school  popula- 
tion estimated  at  12,500,  or  476  more  than  in  1959. 

The  demand  for  educational  materials  for  blind  children  continues 
to  grow.  The  blind  school  population  has  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years,  parallel  to  the  increase  in  the  school  population  as  a whole.  In 
1956,  by  act  of  Congress,  blind  children  in  regular  public  schools  were 
made  eligible  to  receive  free  materials  from  the  Printing  House  under 
the  Federal  appropriation.  Previously,  the  grants  had  been  limited 
to  children  enrolled  in  special  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  1956 
act  has  both  increased  the  number  of  eligible  pupils  and  added  to  the 
variety  of  Braille  books  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  Printing 
House,  since  there  is  great  variation  in  the  curricula  and  textbooks 
used  by  public  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  In  addition,  it  is 
increasingly  recognized  that  many  special  aids,  beyond  a basic  set  of 
textbooks,  are  needed  to  give  the  blind  a well  rounded  educational 
experience  comparable  to  that  offered  to  seeing  children. 

The  demands  being  placed  upon  the  Printing  House  by  the  increase 
in  the  blind  school  population  and  the  trend  toward  diversification  of 
texts  and  materials  will  strain  the  Federal  appropriation  to  the  limit 
in  1960.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  the  full  amount 
of  $400,000  be  granted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis,  you  are  asking  for  $400,000,  which  is  what  you  had  in 
1959  and  that  is  the  maximum  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 
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COST  PER  BLIND  STUDENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  1959  the  appropriation  equaled  $34.10  per  blind 
pupil  and  for  1960  it  will  equal  $32.80  per  pupil. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  because  of  the  increased  number  of  blind 
students,  the  476  more  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  not  because  the  actual  costs  of  education  per 
pupil  are  going  down  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  N o,  that  is  per  capita.  Actually,  the  cost  is  greater. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  greater  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Much  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  it  is  increasing  a great  deal  with  the  great  variety 
of  materials  required  for  children  in  attendance  in  regular  public 
schools.  The  increase  in  enrollment  would  be  one  factor,  and  then 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  apparatus  and 
materials  for  their  instruction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  a reduction  like  this  mean  in  the  quality 
of  education  for  blind  students  ? 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  be  a limiting  factor  in  the  quality  of  education. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  authorization. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  are  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  At  the  moment  we  are  working  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  it  is  our  plan  to  submit  legis- 
lation later  this  session  when  definite  plans  have  been  developed,  which 
we  hope  will  meet  the  needs  for  a while. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  plans  have  not  been  developed  up  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  completely. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  do  you  think  the  ceiling  should  be  raised? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  difficult  to  know.  I talked  with  Dr.  Hamlin  in 
the  Department  today.  Indications  are  we  might  ask  for  a ceiling 
of  $1  million,  which  we  hope  will  serve  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  they  do  not  take  all  year  to  get  this  proposed 
legislation  up  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  part  of  my  business  up  here  today  in  addition 
to  my  appearance  here,  to  check  with  the  Department  to  see  how  we 
are  getting  along. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  will  be  a cooperative  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  think  the  Department  will  get  around 
to  acting  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  information  I got  today  was  it  would  be  in  a matter 
of  weeks.  Dr.  Hamlin  has  visited  the  Printing  House  and  talked 
with  the  trustees  and  it  is  moving  along. 
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]\rr.  Fogarty.  I hope  so. 

M 1*.  I )avis.  I hope  so  too.  We  must  move. 

Mr.  Focjarty.  I hope  your  visit  up  here  will  create  a little  more 
enthusiasm  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  it  will  be  helpful. 

NUMBER  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  justifications  state  that  the  number  of  students 
blind  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia  will  reach  the  peak  in  1960.  Will 
the  increase,  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the  population,  offset 
this  decrease  after  1960  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  It  is  my  opinion  we  will  have  a reduction  in  blind 
children  in  the  next  several  years.  I am  not  sure  when  it  will  show, 
but  from  our  surveys  I think  in  the  early  1960s  we  will  have  some 
decrease.  I think  the  increase  at  the  moment  has  been  as  a result 
of  this  new  legislation  which  made  it  possible  for  blind  children  to 
attend  the  regular  public  schools,  and  last  year  the  States  did  not 
find  all  of  those  children  and  I doubt  if  they  do  this  year.  It  takes 
time  to  organize  their  efforts  and  find  all  the  children.  So  I think 
in  the  next  year  we  will  have  an  increase  and  then  I think,  as  a result 
of  the  progress  made  in  research,  we  can  expect  a decline. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  other  statements  you  would  like 
to  make  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  The  general  statement  which  I submitted  for  the 
record  is  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  never  had  much  of  a problem  in  getting 
all  of  your  request  out  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  it  has  been  wonderful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  committee :) 
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Federal  aid  to  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  and  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
for  each  year  {for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1958—60) 


States 

Number  of  pupils  1st  Monday 
in  January 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year 

Actual, 

1957 

Actual, 

1958 

Projected, 

1959 

Actual, 

1958 

Actual, 

1959 

Projected, 

1960 

Alabama - - 

181 

216 

225 

$5,  470.  63 

$7, 365.  27 

$7, 380. 00 

Arizona - 

60 

76 

79 

1, 813. 47 

2,  591.  48 

2,  591.  20 

Arkansas . 

180 

177 

184 

5, 440.  40 

6, 035.  43 

6, 035.  20 

California 

770 

944 

981 

23,  272.  83 

32, 188.  96 

32, 176.  80 

Colorado 

99 

124 

129 

2,  992.  22 

4,  228.  21 

4,  231.  20 

Connecticut 

238 

276 

287 

7, 193.  42 

9, 411.17 

9, 413.  60 

Delaware. 

36 

42 

44 

1, 088.  09 

1, 432. 14 

1, 443.  20 

Florida - 

360 

325 

338 

10,  880.  80 

11, 082.  00 

11, 086.  40 

Georgia 

289 

316 

329 

8,  734.  87 

10,  775. 12 

10,  791.  20 

Idaho 

32 

26 

27 

967. 18 

886.  56 

885.60 

lUtnois  - _ . 

523 

644 

669 

15, 807.  38 

21, 959.  42 

21,  943.  20 

Indiana 

228 

209 

217 

6,  891. 18 

7, 126.  58 

7, 117.  60 

Iowa 

138 

135 

140 

4, 170.  98 

4, 603.29 

4,  592. 00 

Kansas ... 

136 

119 

124 

4, 110.  52 

4, 057.  71 

4,  067.  20 

Kentucky 

170 

142 

148 

5, 138. 15 

4,  841.  99 

4, 854. 40 

Louisiana . 

175 

200 

208 

5,  289.  28 

6,  819.  69 

6, 822.40 

Maine . _ 

22 

27 

28 

664.  94 

920.  66 

918.40 

Maryland  _ 

225 

237 

246 

6,  800.  50 

8, 081.  33 

8, 068.  80 

Massachusetts . 

589 

594 

618 

17,  802.  20 

20,  254. 49 

20,  270. 40 

Michigan 

458 

568 

590 

13, 842.  80 

19, 367.  93 

19, 352.  00 

Minnesota.. ... 

268 

207 

215 

8, 100. 15 

7, 058.  39 

7, 052.  00 

Mississippi _ 

135 

133 

138 

4, 080.  30 

4,  535. 10 

4,  526.  40 

Missouri 

212 

227 

236 

6, 407.  59 

7,  740. 35 

7,  740.  80 

Montana 

75 

45 

47 

2,  266.  84 

1,  534.  43 

1,  541.  60 

Nebraska 

83 

75 

78 

2,  508.  63 

2,  557.  38 

2,  558.  40 

Nevada 

1 

4 

4 

30.  22 

136.  39 

131.20 

New  Hampshire 

45 

31 

32 

1, 360. 10 

1, 057. 05 

1,  049.  60 

New  Jersey 

339 

425 

442 

10,  246.  09 

14,  491.  85 

14,  497.  60 

New  Mexico 

114 

101 

105 

3,  445.  59 

3, 443.  95 

3, 444.00 

New  York 

1, 134 

1, 301 

1,  352 

34,  274.  52 

44, 362. 11 

44,  345.  60 

North  Carolina 

390 

409 

425 

11,  787.  53 

13,  946.  27 

13,  940.  00 

North  Dakota. 

30 

24 

25 

906.  73 

818. 36 

820.00 

Ohio 

655 

652 

678 

19,  797. 01 

22,  232.  20 

22, 238. 40 

Oklahoma 

79 

73 

76 

2, 387.  73 

2, 489. 19 

2,  492.  80 

Oregon.  

150 

165 

172 

4,  533.  67 

5,  626.  24 

5,  641.  60 

Pennsylvania. 

738 

892 

927 

22, 305.  64 

30,  415.  84 

30,  405.  60 

Rhode  Island. 

2 

19 

20 

60.  45 

647.87 

656.00 

South  Carolina 

126 

128 

133 

3,  808.  28 

4,  364.  61 

4, 362.  40 

South  Dakota.  

41 

44 

46 

1,  239.  20 

1,  500. 33 

1,  508. 80 

Tennessee.. 

249 

239 

248 

7,  525.  89 

8, 149.  54 

8, 134. 40 

Texas 

371 

376 

391 

11,  213.  27 

12,  821.  03 

12,  824.  80 

Utah  

43 

42 

44 

1,  299.  65 

1, 432. 14 

1, 443.  20 

Vermont 

25 

12 

12 

755.  61 

409. 18 

393.60 

Virginia.  

293 

253 

263 

8,  855.  76 

8,  626.  91 

8,  626. 40 

Washington.. 

132 

217 

226 

3,  989.  62 

7, 399. 37 

7, 412.  80 

West  Virginia... 

126 

131 

136 

3,  808.  28 

4,  466.  90 

4,  460.  80 

W’’isconsin ..  

215 

223 

232 

6,  498.  25 

7,  603.  96 

7,  609. 60 

Wyoming. 

11 

14 

15 

332. 47 

477. 38 

492.00 

District  of  Columbia.. 

44 

31 

32 

1, 329. 88 

1,  057.  05 

1,  049.  60 

Hawaii  

59 

53 

55 

1,  783.  24 

1,  807.  22 

1,  804. 00 

Puerto  Rico  

79 

81 

84 

2, 387.  73 

2,  761.  98 

2,  755.  20 

Virgin  Islands 

10 

(0 

(0 

302.  24 

Alaska 

(0 

(0 

(0 

American  Samoa. 

(0 

(0 

(0 

Canal  Zone. 

(0 

0) 

(0 

Total 

11, 183 

12,  024 

12,500 

338,  000. 00 

410,  000.  00 

410, 000.  00 

* No  pupils  reported, 
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Wednesday,  February  25,  1959. 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

JOHN  L.  HARVEY,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
LEO  L.  MILLER,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
SHELBEY  T.  GRAY,  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  AP- 
PRAISAL 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  inspections,  investigations,  and  laboratory  anal- 
yses  

$6, 356, 203 
1,  592, 904 
515, 960 
506,  254 
619, 449 
5, 813 

$7, 179, 300 
1,  697,  600 

525. 400 
577, 300 

617. 400 
-5, 813 

$7, 614, 600 
2, 216, 100 
632,  700 
626, 100 
710,500 

2.  Research  and  methodology . 

3.  Compliance,  consultation,  and  education. 

4.  Medical  evaluation 

5.  Executive  direction 

6.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

Total  obligations 

9,  596,  583 

-5, 813 
44, 330 

10,  591, 187 
5, 813 

11, 800, 000 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

New  obligational  authority 

9,  635, 100 

10,  597, 000 

11, 800, 000 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

$9, 300, 000 
335, 100 

$9, 800, 000 

$11, 800, 000 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases 

9,  635, 100 

9, 800, 000 
797, 000 

11, 800, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

1, 180 

1, 251 

1,447 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

6 

6 

6 

Average  number  of  all  employees ----- 

1, 137 

1, 191 

1, 376 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

1,191 

1,228 

1,428 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary - 

7. 8 $5, 841 

8. 2 $6, 582 

8. 2 $6, 616 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions - - 

$6, 833, 474 

$7,823,200 

$8,863,600 

Positions  other  than  permaiieiit.r.----Tr 

' ' 34,779 

38, 000 

38,000 

Other  personal  services 

48, 660 

50,000 

79,000 

Total  personal  services 

6, 916, 913 

7, 911, 200 

8, 980, 600 

02  Travel - 

371, 687 

436,  500 

638,000 

03  Transportation  of  things 

36, 002 

84, 800 

77,200 

121,900 

04  Communication  services  

101,092 

113, 700 

05  Rents  and  utility  services - - ---  -- 

2, 936 
64, 055 

1,800 

1,800 

06  Printing  and  reproduction - 

59,700 

67,400 

07  Other  contractual  services 

172, 731 

169, 900 

209, 100 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies - 

63, 784 

64, 000 

64,000 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  

299, 249 

309, 100 

351,600 

Samples 

101, 846 

114,400 

123,600 

09  Equipment.  ..  

1, 052, 580 

838, 500 

697,800 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

424, 339 

508, 200 

671,900 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

1,143 

3, 000 

3, 000 

16  Taxes  and  assessments..  ---  

2, 413 

2. 200 

2,200 

nrnPTam  nblipfatAri  in  1058  ..  . 

5, 813 
9, 696, 583 

-5, 813 
10,691, 187 

Total  obligations 

11, 800,000 
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!Mr.  Fidgaett.  ]\Ir.  Harvey,  you  have  been  in  the  position  of  justi- 
fying tliis  budget  before.  You  may  proceed. 

GeXZRAL  StaTEAIEXT  of  the  CoAIV£IS.SIO>”EPv 

Mr.  Haevzt.  Mr.  Cbairman.  I have  an  opening  statement  which  has 
been  filed  and  I would  like  to  read  the  summary. 

(Tne  prepared  statement  of  ^Ir.  Harvey  follows :) 

Mr.  Ctiairniaii  and  members  of  the  committee,  once  again  it  is  onr  pleasure  to 
apx>ear  before  tbis  commircee  to  present  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Administration  budget 
for  nscal  year  1960.  Before  doing  so,  we  would  like  to  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  tbe  tbougbtful  consideratLon  giTen  in  tbe  fias:  to  tbe  problems  of 
our  agency. 

SUMltAST  OF  I960  BUTXIET 

Tbe  budget  wbicb  we  are  presenting  today  calls  for  total  new  obligational 
authority  of  Sll. 5*10.000.  a net  increase  of  SS-o.OOO  over  tbe  budget  proposed  for 
tbe  current  fiscal  year.  Tbis  increase  will  provide  additional  resources  to  improve 
tbe  basic  operations  of  FDA,  plus  funds  to  administer  tbe  food  addirlves  amend- 
ment passed  during  tbe  closing  days  of  tbe  Sotb  Congress. 

Before  going  into  details  of  tbe  budget,  however,  we  would  first  like  to  present 
a brief  explanation  of  our  organization — what  we  do  and  wby.  At  tbe  same  time. 
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we  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  more  recent  experiences  and 
problems. 

MISSION  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  primary  mission  of  FDA  is  to  protect  the  consumer  against  harmful,  in- 
sanitary, misleading,  or  falsely  labeled  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic 
devices. 

To  carry  out  this  mission,  FDA — 

Makes  periodic  inspections  of  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
proc*essing  of  such  products.  ' 

Makes  spot  checks  to  discourage  illegal  over-the-counter  sales  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Preclears  new  drugs  before  they  are  released  for  use. 

Pretests  insulin,  coal-tar  colors,  and  certain  antibiotics  on  a batch  basis 
prior  to  their  release  by  the  manufacturer. 

Exposes  fraudulent  and  misleading  claims  concerning  foods,  drugs,  cos- 
metics, and  devices. 

More  recent  responsibilities  include  the  establishment  of  specific  tolerances 
for  pesticides  used  during  the  growing,  harvesting,  and  distribution  of  food  crops, 
as  well  as  tolerances  for  all  food  additives  under  the  new  food  additives  amend- 
ment. In  both  cases  we  are  required  to  make  Inspections  to  assure  compliance 
with  tolerances  and  other  regulations  prescribing  their  use. 

These  activities,  and  many  more,  are  carried  out  under  specific  statutory 
authority,  principally  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  four  other 
consumer  protection  laws. 

The  basic  food  and  drug  law  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  in  scope  several 
times  since  its  enactment  in  1906.  Several  of  the  changes  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  social,  economic,  and  technological  advances. 

THE  FOOD  ADDITIVES  AMENDMENT 

The  recently  enacted  food  additives  amendment  (Public  Law  85-929)  stands 
as  a striking  example  of  such  a change. 

We  feel  that  this  amendment  marks  one  of  the  most  significant  milestones  in 
the  history  of  food  and  drug  law  in  this  country.  It  is  our  view  that  it  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  consumer  and  industry  alike. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  requires  that  tests  must  be  made  on  all  food  additives 
before  they  can  be  used.  These  tests  must  show  : (1)  that  the  additive  does  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do — generally,  to  enhance  or  improve  the  food  in  some  way ; and 
"^(2)  that  it  is  safe  for  human  or  animal  consumption  according  to  its  intended 
use. 

The  new  law  not  only  covers  additives  used  during  the  preparation  and  pro- 
duction of  foods,  but  includes  also  additives  used  in  the  processing,  packaging, 
distribution,  and  storage  of  foods. 

Users  or  manufacturers  of  additives  are  required  to  conduct  their  own  tests 
and  file  a petition  with  FDA  showing  all  facts  regarding  the  additive,  its  intended 
use,  and  the  results  of  the  tests.  FDA  must  then  review  these  findings,  evaluate 
them,  and  establish  tolerances  for  the  safe  use  of  the  additive.  Once  established, 
such  tolerances  are  required  to  be  published  as  formal  regulations  constituting 
public  notice. 

ENFOREMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  ADDITIVES  AMENDMENT 

Vigilant  followup,  an  important  aspect  of  the  new  law,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. Failure  to  supplement  the  law  with  well-planned  enforcement  action  will 
offer  serious  consequences. 

The  purpose  of  the  law,  of  course,  is  to  provide  the  consumer  with  protection 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  harmful  additives.  The  law  recognizes  that, 
if  used  properly,  many  additives  which  are  poisonous  in  and  of  themselves  may 
be  used  with  safety.  The  tolerance  provision  provides  the  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing conditions  for  the  safe  use  of  such  additives.  However,  if  these  sub- 
stances are,  accidently  or  in  any  way,  used  in  a manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  tolerances  and  the  directions  for  use,  poisons  will  find  their  way 
. into  the  marketplace  and  from  there  into  the  home.  Thus  the  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  this  new  law  is  vital.  This  becomes  most  apparent  when  considered  in 
light  of  the  number  of  manufacturers  and  users  of  additives.  There  are  about 
6,500  producers  of  additives,  and  about  73,000  food  manufacturing  and  processing 
establishments  using  them  in  their  products. 
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We  make  this  point  not  to  alarm  bnt  to  emphasize  the  need  for  adequate 
enforcement.  We  are  sure  that,  if  appropriately  implemented,  our  regular  en- 
forcement operation  can  be  geared  to  handle  this  task  effectively.  However, 
we  will  require  additional  working  tools — personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 
We  will  need  more  inspectors.  Appropriate  laboratory  methods  for  use  in  the 
detection  and  identification  of  additives  in  foods,  plus  new  and  modern  inspec- 
tional  and  analytical  equipment,  are  essential.  We  must  add  to  our  basic 
knowledge  and  competence  in  the  field  of  additives,  including  such  relatively 
new  fields  as  radiology.  We  must  determine  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  facts 
regarding  current  practices  in  the  use  of  additives — who  is  using  them,  in  what 
manner,  and  for  how  long. 

All  of  these  factors  pose  a new  and  interesting  challenge  which  we  face  with 
confidence. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

Recent  years  have  brought  unprecedented  advances  in  technology,  accompanied 
by  a growing  population  and  economy. 

Never  before  have  the  consumers  of  any  nation  been  provided  with  a greater 
variety  of  goods  than  we  are  today.  Each  year  a multitude  of  different  foods, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices  are  manufactured  in  this  country  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  producers.  In  turn,  these  products  are  then  passed  on  to  consumers 
by  still  more  thousands  of  wholesalers  and  retailers.  This  phenomenal  volume 
of  production  and  distribution  is  the  result  of  technological  acheivements  which 
were  undreamed  of  a generation  ago,  technology  which  has  produced  a standard 
of  living  never  before  equaled. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  deny,  however,  that  this  very  same  technology  has  also 
produced  serious  problems.  With  the  removal  of  food  processing  from  family 
kitchens  to  factories,  with  the  replacement  of  the  neighborhood  butcher  and 
grocer  by  modern  supermarkets,  and  with  the  production  of  complex  products 
and  devices,  Americans  are  increasingly  less  able  to  control  or  evaluate  the 
safety  and  quality  of  the  things  they  need  and  wish  to  buy.  For  their  sus- 
tenance they  must  depend  on  others  who  grow  food,  process  it,  package  it,  trans- 
port it,  and  then  handle  it  in  retail  operations.  In  the  use  of  drugs  and  cos- 
metics they  must  depend  on  the  safety  of  new  and  complex  chemical  ingredients 
and  on  the  reliability  of  written  instructions  for  their  use.  Thus,  important 
factors  directly  affecting  the  health  and  lives  of  all  Americans  are  no  longer 
under  their  personal  control.  They  are  obliged  to  trust  the  integrity  of  thou- 
sands of  people — often  working  great  distances  away. 

PROBLEMS  RESULTING  FROM  ECONOMIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

Few  agencies  of  Government  feel  the  effects  of  an  increasing  population  and 
an  expanding  economy  more  directly  than  does  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. With  the  health  and  safety  of  more  and  more  people  to  protect,  with  the 
number,  variety,  and  consistency  of  products  changing  constantly,  and  with  the 
accelerated  development  of  new  technology,  it  is  only  logical  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  also  increase.  Since  1950 — 

The  population  of  our  Nation  has  grown  an  average  of  over  3 million  each 
year; 

Our  gross  national  product  has  increased  by  an  average  of  over  $20  billion 
a year ; 

The  annual  retail  value  of  products  over  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  jurisdiction  has  increased  from  $62  billion  to  $70  billion ; 
and 

The  number  of  establishments  subject  to  inspection  grew  from  77,000  in 
1950  to  84,000  in  1958. 

Marketed  each  year,  for  example,  are — 

Nine  hundred  different  frozen  food  items  ; 

Seven  hundred  thousand  carlots  of  fruits  and  vegetables ; 

One  hundred  ninety-five  million  boxes  of  citrus  fruits  ; 

Six  billion  dozen  eggs ; 

One  million  carloads  of  grain  ; 

One  hundred  million  tons  of  animal  forage  which  may  contain  poisons 
capable  of  passing  into  milk  and  meat  products ; and 

over  three  billion  pounds  of  candy  consumed,  at  an  average  of  18  pounds 
per  capita. 
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Thus,  the  unparalleled  population,  economic,  and  industrial  growth  of  our 
Nation  has  rapidly  increased  the  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

PESTICIDES 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  problem  of  pesticides  was  relatively^ 
simple.  Although  a number  of  pesticides  were  in  use,  there  were  only  three 
which  represented  a serious  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  being  poisonous — 
lead,  fluoride,  and  arsenic  compounds.  These  were  inorganic  in  nature,  and 
the  development  of  methods  to  detect  them  was  not  too  diflacult.  Since  World 
War  II,  however,  the  problem  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  synthetic  organic  pesticides,  such  as  DDT.  The  development  of  methods  for 
the  detection  and  quantitative  determination  of  these  pesticides  is  much  more 
diflScult  and  remains  a considerable  challenge  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. At  the  present  time  approximately  600  million  pounds  of  organic  pesti- 
cides are  produced  each  year.  Over  2 million  farmers  use  them  on  practically 
every  crop.  Foods  on  which  they  are  being  used  reach  every  consumer  in  the 
Nation.  Yet,  ingestion  of  minute  amounts  of  these  toxic  pesticides  in  the  form 
of  residues  on  food  could  result  in  serious  consequencies. 

ADDITIVES 

Just  as  pesticides  represent  a formidable  problem  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  so  additives  represent  a serious  challenge  in  the  processing  of 
foods.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  chemical  additives  which  are  likely  to 
find  their  way  into  our  food  supply,  and  their  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly 
These  represent  a variety  of  chemicals  and  compounds,  and  they  are  used  for  a 
myriad  of  reasons.  Waxes,  for  example,  are  used  on  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
IK)lishing  and  protective  agents.  Antifoaming  compounds,  such  as  silicones,  go 
inro  fruit  juices  and  jelly  processing.  Propelling  agents,  such  as  nitrous  oxide, 
are  used  to  expel  and  “fluff”  foods  from  pressurized  cans.  Preservatives  of  a 
wide  variety  have  been  developed  to  retard  spoilage.  Desiccants,  such  as  calcium 
stearate  or  calcium  silicate,  are  added  to  keep  dry  substances,  such  as  salt  and 
sugar,  from  caking.  And  chemicals  such  as  ethylene  gas  are  used  on  citrus 
fruits  and  tomatoes  to  promote  ripening  after  harvest.  All  of  these  additives 
must  be  carefully  evaluated  to  determine  whether  they  are  harmful  in  the 
quantities  used.  Likewise,  they  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  consumed  over  a long  period  of  time  and  in  relation  to  the  possible 
reactions  which  are  produced  when  they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  in 
foods.  The  new  food-additives  amendment  creates  a new  responsibility  for 
FDA  in  this  field. 

This  is  also  true  of  color  additives  which  have  a long  history  of  use  in  this 
Nation  and  abroad.  These  are  still  often  referred  to  as  coal-tar  colors,  because 
there  was  a time  when  all  of  them  were  derived  from  that  substance.  Today, 
however,  many  are  made  from  other  sources. 

FROZEN  FOODS 

The  advent  of  frozen  foods,  probably  more  than  any  other  single  recent  in- 
novation, has  brought  the  greatest  change  in  the  Nation’s  eating  habits.  A 
whole  new  industry  has  developed.  There  are  now  more  than  900  frozen  foods 
for  the  housewife  to  choose  from.  Since  1938,  frozen  food  output  has  soared 
from  268  million  pounds  to  well  over  5 billion  pounds  a year. 

There  are  several  questions  regarding  frozen  foods  which  require  answers — 
for  example : Does  quick  freezing  alter  the  nutritional  quality  of  certain  foods  ? 
Are  present  processing  methods  adequate  to  prevent  bacterial  poisoning? 

Generally,  frozen  foods  are  prepared  on  an  assembly-line  basis.  The  process 
usually  consists  of  heat  processing  followed  by  quick  freezing.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  products  may  not  be  free  from  bacteria  at  the  time  of  final  processing 
and  packaging.  Many  frozen  foods,  particularly  those  consisting  of  creams, 
sauces,  and  gravies,  serve  as  ready  hosts  of  bacteria,  including  those  which  can 
result  in  acute  illness.  Chances  of  thawing  and  refreezing  during  distribution 
add  to  the  problem  of  handling  these  foods.  Added  to  this  is  the  lack,  as  a rule, 
of  a high  temperature  final  cooking  process  in  the  home. 

FDA,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  is  doing  some  pilot  work  on  this  problem. 
Our  1960  budget  provides  for  some  increased  emphasis  in  this  area. 
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BEHEATED  FATS 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  repeated  reheating  of  fats  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures  brings  about  polymerization  (changes  in  the  basic 
chemistry  structure)  of  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  oils.  It  is  also  known  that 
heat  polymerization  of  certain  fats  and  oils  reduces  their  nutritional  value. 

There  is  adequate  evidence  that  reheating  produces  toxins  which  are  known 
to  be  harmful  to  animals.  This  point  was  highlighted  by  an  episode  which  oc- 
curred in  1958.  A new  dropsylike  disease  among  chickens  was  reported  from 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  This  disease  resulted  in  the  death  of 
millions  of  chickens.  Investigation  showed  that  a common  factor  was  involved — 
a new  fat  which  had  recently  come  on  the  market  as  an  ingredient  in  chicken 
feed.  This  new  substance  had  been  produced  as  a byproduct  of  fat  which  had 
been  subjected  to  a high  heat  process. 

FDA  has  produced  the  same  toxic  substance  in  the  laboratory  and  has  pro- 
duced the  same  fatal  disease  among  test  poultry.  The  toxic  properties  of  the 
new  product  are  believed  to  have  been  isolated  but  are  not  yet  identified. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  our  laboratory  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
toxin  passed  through  the  bloodstream  into  the  flesh  of  the  chicken. 

For  some  time  FDA  has  been  seeking  answers  to  the  broad  and  complex  ques- 
tion of  toxins  in  fats.  When  considered  in  terms  of  the  many  products  involv- 
ing the  use  of  reheated  fats — potato  chips,  doughnuts  and  all  types  of  ready-to- 
eat  fried  foods — it  becomes  obvious  that  this  question  must  continue  to  receive 
emphasis. 

KADIOLOGY 

Manmade  sources  of  radiation  are  on  the  increase.  Peaceful  uses  of  this  new 
and  promising  source  of  energy  are  receiving  more  and  more  attention. 

The  basic  mission  of  FDA  includes  an  inherent  responsibility  for  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  the  Nation’s  food  and  drug  supply.  We  have  done 
some  work  in  this  field,  beginning  as  early  as  1954.  We  have  had  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  a limited  program  of  monitoring  selected  foods  to  determine  whether 
or  not  radiation  levels  have  increased  since  1945,  the  year  of  the  first  nuclear 
explosions. 

Essentially,  this  work  has  been  undertaken  to  add  to  our  imderstanding  of  the 
total  problem  and  to  develop  very  basic  techniques  of  analysis  and  evaluation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  2,600  samples  of  the  more  common  foodstuffs  have 
been  studied.  The  results  of  these  studies  show : 

1.  Some  degree  of  contamination  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  Indication  of  contamination  of  seafoods,  particularly  certain  fish  and 
shellfish. 

3.  In  consonance  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  investigators, 
contamination  of  dairy  products,,  including  fluid  milk  and  cheese. 

4.  A marked  increase  in  the  contamination  of  tea. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  contamination  levels  have 
been  within  the  safety  limits  prescribed  by  the  National  Committee  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement. 

We  should  emphasize  that  our  work  in  this  area  has  been  very  limited,  and 
in  some  ways  rather  crude.  These  findings  are  not  conclusive.  They  do,  how- 
ever, give  ample  evidence  that  a problem  exists  and  that  it  does  require  special 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  PDA. 

We  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  radiology  is  a new  field  of  science  in  itself,  one  in 
which  we  must  become  increasingly  more  competent.  Although  it  is  still  rela- 
tively new  among  the  several  scientific  disciplines,  it  holds  great  promise  of  con- 
tributing appreciably  to  many  aspects  of  food  and  drug  technology. 

CHEATS  AND  FRAUDS 

One  of  our  basic  responsibilities  includes  protection  against  frauds  and  quack- 
ery. The  rate  of  incidence  of  misleading  and  fraudulent  claims  for  consumer 
products  rises  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  economy.  Such  practices  are 
definitely  on  the  increase  today. 

Weight  reducers,  for  example,  are  subjects  of  renewed  popularity.  We  are  told 
that  over  $100  million  was  spent  in  this  country  last  year  for  drugs  and  devices 
represented  as  being  useful  for  this  purpose.  Sales  of  vibrating  machines,  some 
of  which  all  but  guarantee  weight  reduction  without  diet  as  well  as  other 
miraculous  benefits,  are  booming. 
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I robahly  the  most  widespread  and  expensive  form  of  quackery— at  least  for 
tlH‘  inisfniided  consumer — is  misrepresentation  of  vitamins,  minerals,  and  other 
food  supplements  as  cure-alls.  Promotion  of  such  products  has  become  big  busi- 
ness, and  many  such  firms  are  operating  on  a national  scale. 

Here  again,  more  attention  in  the  form  of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
required. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  1958 


Midway  in  1957  we  undertook  a comprehensive  study  to  identify  the  total 
workload  obligation  of  FDA.  This  study  was  completed  in  1958.  It  provides 
information— much  of  which  is  available  for  the  first  time— as  to  the  number 
and  types  of  establishments  subject  to  the  Federal  food  and  drug  law,  the 
status  of  their  compliance  and  the  degree  of  their  coverage  by  FDA.  The  findings 
are  most  enlightening. 

WORKLOAD 

The  survey  indicates  the  following  workload  : 

Eighty-four  thousand  establishments — manufacturing  and  processing  plants,, 
distribution  centers,  and  warehouses — operating  in  a manner  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  public  eating  places  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  the  oleomargarine  amendment. 

Fifty-six  thousand  retail  drug  stores  dealing  in  prescription  drug  sales. 

Sixteen  thousand  wholesale  produce  shippers  of  raw  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  data  include  only  those  establishments  accounting  for  the  majority  of 
interstate  commerce.  They  do  not  include  establishments  representing  a sec- 
ondary workload,  such  as  retail  food  stores  and  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers. 

DEGREE  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  LAW 

The  most  revealing  fact  produced  by  the  survey  deals  with  the  current  status 
of  compliance  among  these  firms ; Only  48,000—58  percent— of  the  firms  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  such  satisfactory  condition  as  to  constitute  a minimum  workload 
obligation.  The  remaining  42  percent  is  believed  to  be  in  either  actual  or  potential 
violation  of  the  law  to  some  degree.  Of  this  number,  14  percent  is  estimated  to 
be  in  serious  violation  of  the  law — to  a degree  which,  assuming  adequate  evidence, 
would  lead  to  court  action.  The  establishments  which  make  up  the  group  in 
less  serious  violation  account  for  23  percent  of  the  total.  A determination  as  to 
degree  of  compliance  could  not  be  made  with  respect  to  5 percent  of  the  establish- 
ments. 

This  information  establishes  rather  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  inspectional 
problem  facing  FDA.  It  should  prove  invaluable  in  the  planning  of  our  future 
work. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  LABORATORY 

The  popular  image  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  often  overlooks 
the  fact  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  our  activities  involves  research 
undertaken  by  a staff  of  over  400  qualified  scientists,  working  in  practically 
every  scientific  discipline.  This  research  is  conducted  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
components  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  and  to  appraise  their  efficacy, 
toxicity,  and  acute  and  long-range  effects.  Research  is  also  performed  to  develop 
analytical  methods  for  use  in  field  analyses  of  samples  collected  by  our  inspec- 
tors and  to  develop  food  standards  and  tolerances  for  pesticides  and  food  addi- 
tives. As  a result  of  this  research  many  new  procedures  in  methodology  have 
been  developed  by  FDA  scientists  at  the  bench. 

In  1958,  for  example,  our  scientists  developed  a procedure  to  test  time-disinte- 
gration drugs.  Such  drugs  have  become  widely  used  in  recent  years.  They  often 
contain  potent  stimulants  and  depressants  and  it  is  extremely  important  that 
they  disintegrate  in  the  human  body  at  their  claimed  rates  in  order  to  avoid 
overdosage  and  provide  the  desired  effects.  The  development  of  a procedure  to 
test  their  rates  of  disintegration,  therefore,  contributed  a valuable  control  tool 
urgently  needed  by  both  Government  and  industry.  Following  this  discovery  a 
dozen  drug  manufacturers  sent  their  representatives  to  our  laboratories  in  order 
to  study  the  new  method. 

Last  year  our  chemists  also  developed  a laboratory  method  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  very  minute  quantities  of  chemicals  in  foods  and  drugs.  Using  a modi- 
fication of  a basic  procedure  referred  to  by  scientists  as  paper  chromatography, 
our  analysts  can  detect  as  little  as  a hundred-millionth  of  an  ounce  of  certain 
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chemicals.  This  degree  of  sensitivity  is  required,  for  example,  in  the  checking 
of  such  complex  chemicals  as  parathion,  one  of  the  new  pesticides.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  testing  of  drugs  to  detect  potent  hormones  (steroids)  used  in  treating 
female  disorders  and  arthritis.  The  procedure  promises  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing reference  in  this  field. 

After  10  years  of  study.  Food  and  Drug  chemists  last  year  perfected  an  accu- 
rate chemical  method  for  determining  the  strength  of  vitamin  D preparations. 
This  represents  a major  improvement  over  the  expensive  and  time-consuming 
biological  test,  using  rats  or  chicks,  which  has  been  used  for  the  past  30  years. 
They  also  developed  a new  test  for  residues  of  Dieldrin,  one  of  the  most  toxic 
insecticides  used  on  crops;  a test  which  is  three  times  as  sensitive  as  the  old 
one  and  much  more  reliable.  In  addition,  a biological  test  was  developed  by  our 
scientists  to  detect  various  toxic  chemical  residues  in  jKDultry  which  are  fed 
with  feed  containing  certain  chemical  additives. 

All  of  these  activities  represent  a very  basic  operation  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  contribute  necessary  information  not  only  to  our  inspectors 
but  also  to  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  industries  of  this  Nation.  The  net 
result  is  improved  consumer  protection. 

COMPLIANCE  AND  REGULATORY  ACTIONS 

For  those  not  directly  associated  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  fully  the  scope  of  the  role  it  plays  in  assuring  compliance 
of  the  laws  for  which  it  is  responsible.  This  role  includes  the  promulgation  of 
standards  of  identity  and  quality  for  foods,  and  tolerances  for  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  foods.  It  calls  for  an  extensive  program  of  consumer  education,  as 
well  as  a close  liaison  to  assist  State  and  local  food  and  drug  agencies.  It  also 
includes  the  seizure  of  illegal  products,  the  recall  of  dangerous  products,  in- 
junctions and  the  prosecution  of  cases  through  the  judicial  system.  These  cases 
sometime  find  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  as  occurred  this  past  year 
when  the  Court  upheld  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  position  that  the 
present  law  permits  a ban  on  the  use  of  coal-tar  color,  the  toxicity  of  which  can 
be  demonstrated  in  animal  tests,  even  if  the  Government  cannot  prove  the  color 
to  be  harmful  to  humans  in  the  small  quantities  normally  used. 

It  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  use  every 
proper  procedure  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  In  our  efforts  we  receive  a 
remarkable  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  majority  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
manufacturers  who  have  a keen  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  consumers  and 
also  appreciate  the  protection  we  afford  them  against  unfair  competitors.  Vol- 
untary compliance,  therefore,  follows  in  a great  many  cases.  Thus,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  can  largely  focus  its  regulatory  attention  on  the  fringe 
groups  that  are  either  careless  or  culpable  and  attempt  significant  and  substan- 
tial violations  of  the  law.  In  such  cases  our  organization  pursues  their  prose- 
cution vigorously. 

In  1958,  FDA  referred  203  criminal  prosecutions  to  the  Federal  courts.  We 
also  undertook  22  injunction  actions  and  seized  1,027  lots  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  after  inspection  had  disclosed  factors  dangerous  or  misleading  to 
consumers.  In  addition,  a number  of  products  were  recalled  from  the  market. 
These  included  injection  drugs  containing  about  half  the  potency  claimed  on 
their  labels,  batches  of  antibiotic  drugs  which  had  decreased  in  potency  after 
shipment,  stocks  of  olive  oil  contaminated  with  camphor,  processed  foods  con- 
taining particles  of  glass,  mislabeled  drugs,  and  shipments  of  a press-on  nail 
polish  which  was  causing  serious  injury  to  fingernails. 

DRUGS  AND  CERTIFICATION  SERVICES 

Another  important  responsibility  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
the  evaluation  and  approval  of  all  new  drugs  before  they  are  marketed. 

During  1958  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  approved  348  new  applications 
as  well  as  1,494  supplementals. 

As  a result  of  studies  made  by  our  scientists  a total  of  153  drug  seizures  were 
made,  65  of  which  were  based  on  false  and  misleading  claims,  and  a number  of 
others  for  failing  to  provide  adequate  labeling  instructions.  These  drugs  in- 
cluded gargles  and  dietary  preparations  promoted  for  the  prevention  of  Asian 
fiu,  as  well  as  other  preparations  claimed  to  be  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
arthritis,  circulatory  disorders,  vitamin  deficiencies,  and  various  chronic  ill- 
nesses of  the  aging.  During  1958  a number  of  so-called  time-disintegration 
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drugs  were  also  seized  because  of  their  failure  to  live  up  to  their  claim  for 
time-disintegration  action. 

In  the  area  of  certification  activities,  FDA  processed  16,264  batches  of  anti- 
biotics, 371  batches  of  insulin,  and  5,015  batches  of  colors  submitted  by  manu- 
facturers. In  addition,  439  tolerances  were  established  for  35  different  chemi- 
cal pesticides. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  1960  BUDGET 

The  1960  Food  and  Drug  budget  is  to  a good  extent  oriented  toward  some  of 
the  problems  which  we  have  emphasized  here  today.  It  calls  for  a net  increase 
of  $825,000  over  the  proposed  1959  level  of  operations.  This  will  provide  an 
additional  135  positions.  We  should  make  one  point  regarding  our  1959  budget 
program.  Appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  currently  available  are 
$9,800,000.  Proposals  for  supplemental  appropriations  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  Two  items  are  included.  One,  amounting  to  $772,000  is  to  cover 
1959  costs  related  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1958.  The  second, 
calling  for  an  additional  $378,000,  will  cover  initial  implementation  of  the  food 
additives  amendment. 

When  added  to  the  present  appropriation,  these  supplementals  would  bring 
the  1959  budget  to  a total  of  $10,975,000. 

Gross  increases  included  for  1960  fall  in  three  broad  categories : 

1.  Two  hundred  ninety-one  thousand  dollars  to  cover  mandatory  costs, 
including  annualization  of  staff  increases  authorized  first  in  1959. 

2.  Four  hundred  eighty  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars  to  implement  the 
food  additives  amendment.  Sixty  additional  jobs  are  included  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  Nine  hundred  eighty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  improve- 
ments in  our  regulatory  programs.  Seventy-five  positions  are  included  for 
this  purpose.  These  increases  will  permit  FDA  to  take  another  modest  step 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  Major  elements 
include : 

Funds  for  initial  staffing  of  the  new  Dallas  district  office  scheduled  for 
opening  in  1960. 

Funds  to  extend  research  activities  in  the  field  of  frozen  foods. 

Additional  medical  staff  to  work  on  new  drug  applications. 

Funds  to  extend  our  equipment  and  facilities  modernization  program 
which  was  begun  in  1957. 

Offset  against  these  gross  increases  are  decreases  due  to  nonrecurring  costs 
authorized  in  1959. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation,  the  FDA  budget 
includes  a request  to  finance  activities  related  to  the  certification  of  antibiotics, 
insulin,  colors,  and  the  establishment  of  pesticide  tolerances.  The  cost  of  these 
activities  is  covered  by  fees  collected  from  industry.  The  1960  budget  for  these 
operations  contemplates  an  increase  of  $30,000  over  1959.  This  increase  will, 
of  course,  be  financed  from  fees. 

In  concluding,  I would  like  to  emphasize  our  desire  to  make  available  any 
additional  data  which  the  committee  might  require  in  its  review  of  our  budget. 

Thank  you. 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
budget  which  we  are  presenting  today  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$11,800,000  for  1960,  a net  increase  of  $825,000  and  135  positions  over 
the  budget  proposed  for  the  current  year. 

Gross  increases  proposed  for  1960  fall  in  three  cate2:ories: 

First,  an  increase  of  $291,000  is  requested  for  mandatory  costs — 
annualization  on  a full-year  basis  of  personnel  authorized  for  the  first 
time  in  1959  and  one  extra  payroll  day  which  occurs  in  1960. 

Second,  an  increase  of  $480,800  is  requested  for  further  implementa- 
tion of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  As  you  know,  this  new  law  was  enacted  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress.  A pupnlemental  appropriation  re- 
quest for  1959  is  now  pending  before  Conorress  to  cover  initial  imple- 
mentation of  this  new  amendment.  As  proposed,  the  supplemental 
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would  provide  $378,000  and  61  new  positions.  The  1960  budget  calls 
for  an  additional  60  positions  to  bring  the  total  food  additives  staff 
to  121  positions  by  the  end  of  1960. 

FOOD  ADDITIVES  AinEXDMEXT 

I would  like  to  take  a moment,  if  I may,  to  comment  on  the  effects 
of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  on  the  responsibilities  and  work 
of  the  F ood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  requires  that  all  additives  in  foods 
be  evaluated  for  safety  before  they  are  put  on  the  market.  To  achieve 
this  objective,  the  law  requires,  for  the  first  time,  that  industry  con- 
duct its  own  tests  to  determine  the  safety  of  an  additive.  Once  a 
manufacturer  has  tested  an  additive  and  found  it,  in  his  judgment,  to 
be  safe,  he  may  petition  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  a 
tolerance. 

The  petition  must  include  all  facts  regarding  the  additive  includ- 
ing data  relating  to  pharmacological  and  other  toxicity  tests  as  well 
as  information  regarding  the  proposed  conditions  of  use — in  what 
foods  and  in  what  amounts.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
must  then  review  these  findings  and  arrive  at  a final  determination  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  additive. 

Thus,  the  new  law  places  a heavy  and  important  responsibility 
squarely  with  FDA. 

In  addition  to  the  review  and  evaluation  of  petitions  from  industry 
there  are  two  other  significant  aspects  of  the  law  which  directly 
affect  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  first  deals  with  regu- 
lation making.  The  law  requires  that  tolerances  for  given  additives 
be  established  only  through  the  issuance  of  formal  regulations.  The 
second — and  extremely  important  in  our  view — relates  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations.  The  law  creates  a 
need  for  vigilant  followup  through  periodic  factory  ins]iections  and 
sample  analyses  to  assure  that  approved  additives  are  used  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  their  tolerances.  In  this  same 
connection,  we  must  also  be  certain  that  additives  which  have  not 
been  cleared  are  not  used  in  foods. 

Both  the  1959  supplemental  and  the  regular  1960  budget  have  been 
designed  to  meet  tliese  new  res]ionsibilities.  Together,  they  provide 
scientific  staff  to  work  on  the  review  and  evaluation  of  industry  peti- 
tmn^ — supported  bv  necessary  technical  and  administrative  person- 
nel.  IVe  have  also  included  inspectional  and  laboratory  personnel  to 
meet  the  added  enforcement  workload  created  by  this  new  law. 

INCREASES  FOR  REGULAR  PROGRAMS 

The  third  major  area  of  increase  includes  $981,800  and  75  positions 
for  regular  programs.  These  increases  will  provide  : 

Funds  for  initial  staffing  of  the  new  Dallas  district  office  scheduled 
for  opening  in  I960.  Fifty  positions  are  designated  for  this  pur]X)se. 

Funds  to  extend  research  activities  relating  to  bacterial  contan  ’na- 
tion of  frozen  foods. 

Additional  medical  staff  to  work  on  new  drug  applications. 

Funds  to  extend  our  equi])ment  and  facilities  modernization  ])ro- 
irram  which  was  begun  in  1957. 
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Offset  against  these  increases  are  decreases  for  one-time  expenses 
whicli  were  authorized  in  1959.  In  total,  items  of  decrease  amount  to 
$928,600. 

REIMBURSABLE  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  our  regular  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation,  the 
FDA  budget  includes  provision  for  financing  the  certification  of  anti- 
biotics, insulin,  colors,  and  the  establishment  of  pesticide  tolerances. 
As  you  know,  the  cost  of  these  services  is  covered  by  fees  collected  from 
industry.  The  1960  budget  for  certification  services  contemplates  an 
increase  of  $30,000  over  1959.  This  increase  will,  of  course,  be  financed 
from  fees. 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may 
wish  to  ask. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harvey.  Some  people  have  been 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  increases  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, but  I have  not  been  able  to  see  that  they  had  much  to  be  proud 
of.  I made  the  statement  to  the  Secretary  the  other  day  that  instead 
of  this  little  increase  he  is  coming  in  for,  that  he  ought  to  be  asking 
for  a hundred  percent  increase.  It  could  be  well  used,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  American  people.  That  was  just  volun- 
teered on  my  own. 

We  passed  the  compulsory  poultry  inspection  law  last  year,  and 
they  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,500,000  for  fiscal  1960, 
which  is  almost  as  much  as  you  have  for  this  entire  operation  of  the 
F ood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Then  I had  in  mind  that  it  was  between  $10  and  $15  million  for 
meat  inspection,  but  I see  now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
requesting  $21,475,000  just  for  meat  inspection.  Here  we  are  spend- 
ing nearly  twice  as  much  of  the  taxpayers’  funds  for  the  inspection 
of  meat — which  I think  is  important — as  we  are  for  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  and  drug  laws  of  this  country. 

NEW  FIELD  OFFICES 

The  new  office  in  Dallas  was  almost  forced  on  you  by  Congress  and 
we  passed  the  new  food  additive  law.  If  you  take  out  those  two  items 
there  really  is  very  little  increase  to  talk  about. 

How  many  more  people  at  Dallas  will  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  size  of  the  installation  there  is  set  up  on  the  basis 
of  a total  of  80  people. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Y ou  are  requesting  50  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  will  not  be  fully  staffed  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  will  not  be  fully  staffed  initially. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Is  the  Detroit  office  now  fully  staffed  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Almost.  We  have  not  opened  there  yet,  but  by  the 
first  of  April  we  will  have  a full  staff  there  or  thereabouts.  We  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  construction. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  1960  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1959,  including  pay  cost,  is 
$10,597,000.  A supplemental  for  $378,000  for  carrying  out  Public 
Law  929  is  in  process.  The  request  for  1960  is  $11,800,000,  an  increase 
of  $825,000  over  1959  if  the  supplemental  request  is  approved. 

The  net  increase  is  made  up  of  decreases  of  nonrecurring  1959  items 
totaling  $928,600,  mandatory  increases  in  costs  totaling  $291,000,  and 
program  increases  totaling  $1,462,600. 

PART  OF  INCREASE  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  FOOD  ADDITIVES  WORK 

The  total  increase  from  the  appropriation  for  1959,  not  including 
the  requested  supplemental,  is  $1,203,000  and  196  positions. 

How  much  of  this  in  dollars  and  in  positions  is  attributable  just 
to  the  new  food  additives  program  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  total  increase  in  the  food  additives  program  in 
positions  with  the  people  added  this  year  under  the  supplemental  and 
with  the  additions  in  the  1960  budget  would  be  121  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Of  the  total  budget,  $954,500  is  for  that  item  alone. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  for  the  base  program  you  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  $250,000  and  75  positions,  an  increase  of  less  than  3 
percent  in  funds  and  about  6 percent  in  positions ; is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  net  increase,  yes. 

EXPANSION  RECOMMENDED  BY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  recommended  a 
three  to  fourfold  expansion  in  5 to  10  years  starting  with  1957.  Ex- 
pansion was  about  15  percent  per  year  in  1957  and  1958  but  has  cer- 
tainly slowed  up  since  then.  What  was  the  expansion  in  1959  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  If  you  count  food  additives  amendment,  roughly 
10  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  talking  about  food  additives  because  you 
didn’t  even  have  authorization  for  food  additives  work  when  the 
advisory  committee  made  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Roughly  6 to  7 percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  in  1960  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Six  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Six  percent  in  1959  also  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  not  meeting  50  percent  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee’s recommendations.  I made  the  statement  to  the  Secretary  the 
other  day  that  I thought  maybe  the  advisory  committee  recommenda- 
tions ought  to  be  revised  because  of  the  increase  in  highly  processed 
foods,  the  new  drugs  that  are  continually  coming  on  the  market  and 
so  forth. 

This  budget  does  not  show  very  good  progress. 

I wish  you  would  prepare  a chart  showing  the  progress  that  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  compared  with  the  progress  that  actually  has  been  made 
and  that  anticipated  under  the  1960  budget. 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
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(The  cliart  referred  to  follows :) 


PROGRESS  IN  R D.  A.  PERSONNEL  EXPANSION 
AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


The  projection  shows  increases  necessary  to  meet  the 
' expansion  recommended  by  the  Citizens  Advisor;/"  Committee 
in  the  maximum  time  period  (10  years).  Shaded  columns 
indicate  staff  for  activities  .on  enforcement  programs 
operating  in  1956. 
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WORKLOAD  SUR^^EY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  need  for  implementing  this  committee’s  recom- 
mendations is  certainly  emphasized  by  your  1958  workload  survey; 
is  it  not?  I think  that  appears  on  pages  33  and  34.  We  will  put 
that  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  data  referred  to  follows :) 

The  1958  Workload  Survey 

The  1958  workload  survey  was  conducted  to  supplement  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  recommendations  and  to  provide  comprehensive  information  as  to  the 
number  of  establishments  subject  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  law,  the  status 
of  their  compliance  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  presently  being  covered. 

A report  of  the  survey  was  published  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  March  1957. 

FIXDIKGS WORKLOAD  DATA 

The  survey  indicates  the  following  workload  : 

Eighty-four  thousand  establishments — manufacturing  and  processing 
plants,  distribution  centers,  and  warehouses — the  operation  of  which  repre- 
sents a substantial  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  public  eating  places  subject  to  regu- 
lation. 

Fifty-six  thousand  retail  drugstores  dealing  in  prescription  drug  sales. 

Sixteen  thousand  producers  of  raw  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  workload  data  developed  include  only  establishments  which  account 
for  the  majority  of  interstate  commerce.  They  do  not  recognize  establishments 
representing  a secondary  work  obligation  such  as  retail  food  stores  and  whole- 
sale fruit  and  vegetable  dealers. 

The  workload  study  did  not  measure  workload  involving : 

Research  and  methods  requirements  ; 

Special  investigative  work  requirements  ; 

Import  examinations ; 

Workload  requirements  for  supporting  services. 

STATUS  OF  COMPLIANCE 

The  survey  indicates  that  only  48,000 — 58  percent — of  the  84,000  establish- 
ments are  currently  in  compliance  with  the  law.  These  firms  are  considered 
to  be  in  such  satisfactory  condition  as  to  represent  a minimum  workload  obliga- 
tion. 

Of  the  remaining  42  percent,  14  percent  were  estimated  to  be  in  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  law  to  a degree  which — assuming  adequate  evidence — could  lead  to 
court  action. 

Of  the  remainder,  23  percent  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  practices  which  are 
less  serious  but  nevertheless  potentially  actionable.  The  bulk  of  this  category 
represents  violations  involving  economic  cheats  and  frauds  which  are  not  cur- 
rently programed  due  to  lack  of  resources. 

Five  percent  of  the  establishments  were  undeterminable  as  to  degree  of 
violation. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  compliance  status  of  all  firms : 


Product 

Establish- 

ments 

In  compliance  with  law 

Not  in  compliance 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Foods - 

73, 162 

43, 386 

59.3 

29, 776 

40.7 

Drugs  and  devices  

9,213 

4,  245 

46.1 

4, 968 

53.9 

Cosmetics 

1, 317 

821 

62.3 

496 

27.7 

All 

83,  692 

48,  452 

57.9 

35,  240 

42.1 

Public  eating  places 

319,  657 

240,  382 

75.2 

79.  275 

24.8 

Retail  drugstores 

56,  000 

1 15, 120 

27.0 

40, 880 

73.0 

Producers  and  handlers  of  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables 

15,  740 

10,  767 

68.4 

4,973 

31.6 

1 The  survey  considered  only  30,000  drugstores  representing  larger  cities.  It  also  involved  surveillance 
of  but  one  prescription  drug.  This  figure  represents  the  same  ratio  of  compliance  as  indicated  by  the  sur- 
vey. However,  it  is  shown  against  the  total  inventory  of  56,000  stores.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  larger 
inventory  and  all  drugs  were  considered,  a much  higher  ratio  of  compliance  would  be  indicated. 


FEEQUENCY  OF  INSPECTIONS 


A special  sampling  was  made  to  determine  the  frequency  of  inspections. 
Based  on  a sample  of  949  firms — excluding  public  eating  places  and  drug- 
stores— the  following  was  shown  for  the  last  3 years  : 


Number  of  inspections 

Number  of 
firms 

Percent 
of  total 

0 

589 

62.1 

1 

210 

22.1 

2 

91 

9.6 

3 

36 

3.8 

4 

10 

1.1 

5 or  more 

13 

1.3 

Total 

949 

100.0 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  workload  is  really  increasing. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  tends  to  confirm,  on  a different  approach  and 
different  basis,  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

INSPECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH  SURVEY  FINDINGS 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  The  survey  indicates  the  following  workload : 84,000 
establishments,  manufacturing  and  processing  plants,  distribution 
centers,  and  warehouses,  operation  of  which  represents  a substantial 
burden  on  interstate  commerce;  320,000  public  eating  places;  56,000 
retail  drugstores  dealing  in  prescription  drug  sales ; and  16,000  pro- 
ducers of  raw  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  many  were  inspected  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Approximately  17,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  should  be?  How  many  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  have  in  the  report,  on  page  35,  an  opinion  as  to  the 
frequency  of  inspections  that  would  be  indicated  under  a full  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  says  that  a special  sampling  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  frequency  of  inspections  based  on  a sample  of  949  firms, 
excluding  public  eating  places  and  drug  stores.  The  following  was 
shown  for  the  last  3 years.  What  is  that  first  column  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  number  of  inspections  made  during  the  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  first  column  ? 
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Mr.  CARDTrELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mliat  does  this  zero  mean  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  In  other  words,  589  firms,  representing  62.1  percent, 
were  not  inspected  at  all  during  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Har^tt.  Of  this  group  of  949,  the  first  column  represents  the 
number  of  inspections. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Explain  that  to  me,  please. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Of  the  949  firms,  589  were  not  inspected  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  the  sample  of  949  firms,  589,  or  62  percent,  had  not 
been  inspected  in  a period  of  3 years. 

Mr.  Har'^'et.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  TTliat  is  the  next  line  ? 

Mr.  Card’\^t:ll.  The  next  group  would  be  210  firms  receiving  one  in- 
spection. There  would  be  only  13  firms  that  received 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  even  scratching  the  surface  on  in- 
spections. 

Mr.  Har^-ey.  Some  were  not  reached  at  all  in  a 3-year  period. 

explaxattox  of  program  ixcreases 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  program  increases  of  $1,462,000  are  broken 
down  into  13  items  on  page  12  and  page  13.  Give  a brief  explanation 
of  those  increases.  Go  right  down  the  list. 

Mr.  Hapayy.  The  first  item  is  getting  mto  business  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  lYe  have  discussed  that. 

TRAVEL 

Mr.  Hapayy.  The  second  item  is  $51,500  to  increase  the  average 
travel  of  each  inspector  in  the  field  by  12  days.  That  is  from  72  to 
84  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYliat  is  the  reason?  lYhat  are  you  doing  with  that 
12  da  vs  now  ? 

Mr.  Har^xy.  The  inspectors  are  either  at  their  headquarters  or  in 
travel  status.  The  headquarters  areas  are  in  17  different  cities.  There 
are  a great  many  establishments  needing  inspection  which  are  not  in 
those  cities,  so  that  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in  headquarters  would 
be  reduced  bv  12  da  vs  on  the  averaefe,  and  the  amount  of  time  in 
other  parts  of  the  territory  would  be  increased  by  12  days.  lYe  have 
been  pushing  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  that  we  could  afford  to 
have  inspectors  outside  of  headquarters  to  get  better  coverage. 

AUTO  RENTAL 

The  next  item  is  auto  rentals.  lYe  are  in,  you  might  say,  a transi- 
tion stage  between  the  purchase  and  ownership  of  our  own  automobiles 
for  the  inspectors'  travel  and  rentals  from  the  GSA  motor  pool. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYhat  is  the  transition  going  to  be,  to  ownership  or  to 
rentals? 

Mr.  Har'sxy.  All  the  transition  is  in  the  direction  of  rental  because 
we  are  not  asking  for  any  additional  automobiles  this  year.  IVe  are 
expecting  to  rent  at  both  Detroit  and  Dallas.  lYe  are  requesting  an- 
other item  for  replacement  of  25  of  the  280-some  cars  which  Ave  do  own 
based  on  standard  life  tables,  we  need  25  additional  replacements. 
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OFFICE  REFURBISHING 

Tlie  next  item  is  designated  as  “Increase  to  refurbish  one  existing 
district  office.''  That  would  be  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  We  have  been 
in  rented  cjuarters  ever  since  we  have  had  an  office  there,  a full  district 
office.  Our  lease  is  expiring  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  move,  so 
we  will  re(]uire  some  money  for  the  costs  of  the  move  and  refurbishing. 

ATLANTA  OFFICE 

:\rr.  Fog  AiiTY.  What  about  Atlanta  ? Have  you  done  anything  about 
their  quarters? 

Mr.  II  Ain’EY.  We  are  working  on  that  and  we  are  at  a stage  at 
Atlanta  at  the  present  time  where  we  are  hoping  GSA  will  make  an 
award  there  momentarily. 

]\Ir.  F OGARTY.  That  has  been  going  on  a long  time,  has  it  not  ? They 
have  lieen  in  that  same  space  for  how  many  years  ? 

!Mr.  C ARDWELL.  Since  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  a crime,  when  I was  there  a year 
and  a half  ago.  With  the  increase  in  your  workload  and  consequent 
increase  in  staff,  staying  in  the  same  number  of  square  feet  of  space 
for  25  years. 

]\Ir.  Dentton.  I had  the  same  reaction  when  I was  there.  I think 
it  is  impossible  for  that  number  of  people  to  work  efficiently  in  those 
close  quarters. 

Mr.  Har^’ey.  You  cannot  work  as  efficiently  as  you  should. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  you  will  make  a special  effort  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  new  quar- 
ters there  before  long.  Right  now  we  are  at  the  stage  of  letting  bids. 

Mr.  Fogarta^.  lYe  were  told  almost  that  last  year.  I hope  we  are 
not  told  the  same  thing  next  year. 

^Ir.  Harvea".  It  is  possible,  sir.  I have  checked  the  last  day  or  so 
to  find  out  the  best  answer  to  give  you.  I thought  you  would  ask  me. 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  that  Atlanta  matter  I checked  it  at  lunchtime. 
Bids  were  advertised  for  a special-purpose  building  similar  to  the 
one  in  Detroit  and  the  one  in  Dallas.  We  were  told  today  they  will 
reject  all  bids  on  the  basis  that  the}^  do  not  comply  with  the  advertise- 
ment, but  they  hope  not  to  have  to  readvertise  it  but  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  several  low  bidders. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  guess  by  that  it  is  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Mr.  FIar\cey.  I think  so. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  other  offices  need  attention  ? 

Mr.  Har^^cey.  We  have  an  item,  the  next  item  there,  for  special 
equipment.  q 

REFURBISHING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  refurbishing. 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  refurbishing  is  for  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  do  you  think  need  to  be  refurbished? 
There  is  a district  office  and  lab  only  40  miles  from  where  I am  that 
is  in  bad  shape,  too. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  When  are  you  going  to  do  something  about 
it  ? Do  you  agree  with  me  ? 
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Air.  Hak^-et.  Yes.  sir.  I agi*ee  that  the  Boston  district  requires  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  CAPJ>wntx.  I think  ve  mentioned  in  the  justification  that  there 
are  several  districts  that  would  fall  ahead  of  I>:>s  Angeles : for  example, 
we  cited  Bufialo  and  Boston  as  l^eing  among  those  having  greater  need 
of  Innovation,  perhaps,  than  Los  Angeles,  but  Los  Angeles  has  a 
peculiar  j^roblem  in  that  the  lease  is  currently  scheduled  to  expire. 


IxCKEASZS  FOR  1960 

Mr.  Fogarty.  AVill  you  continue  down  this  list  of  increases? 

EQFTPAIFXT 

Air.  Har\t:t.  Si^ecial  items  of  modern  equipment  to  bring  10  dis- 
tricts up  to  the  Detroit  prototy]3e  at  Sl2:2.600.  Those  are  not  substitute 
pieces  of  equipment  but  new  equipment  we  do  not  have. 

Air.  F OGARTY.  AYliat  about  the  other  six  t 

Air.  Harvey.  The  particular  types  of  equipment  are  not  as  pressing 
a-  the  remaining  six.  Eventually  we  hoi'>e  to  get  them  all. 

RESEARCH 

Air.  Fogarty.  Yext  is.  ”Eesearch."  a special  study  to  investigate 
bacterial  contamination  of  fi'ozen  foods. 

Air.  Harvey.  That  is  a special  project.  $35,700.  which  becomes  nec- 
essary or  is  necessary  because  of  the  problems  that  exist  m that  partic- 
ular area.  It  is  primarily  in  the  bacteriological  field.  The  present 
developments  in  the  frozen  food  field  mclude  a great  many  leady- 
to-serve  types  of  products  subject  to  thawing,  and  we  have  to  get  more 
data  on  them  to  be  sure  they  ai*e  safe,  because  they  present  bacteriolog- 
ical problems  that  are  not  inherent  in  foods  that  are  otherwise  pre- 
served. such  as  canned  foods.  TTe  need  some  backgromid  smdy  on 
the  processes  and  the  bacteriological  fiora  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  under  varyhiir  conditions  of  freezmg. 

Air.  Fc^garty.  Yliat  about  the  restaurant  that  buys  damaged  crates 
or  cases  of  food  items,  like  canned  goods  ^ Is  there  any  danger  of  this 
food  being  contaminated  because  a case  of  canned  food  may  be  dented 
m fi*om  falling  oil  a truck  or  something  like  that  ? They  buy  it  at  a 
chc'^  T'vpr  i*ate. 

i 

Air.  Harvey.  There  are  some.  I think,  that  look  for  it. 

Air.  Fogarty.  It  is  quite  a bit  cheaper,  is  it  not  ? 

Air.  Harvey.  It  is  cheaper  because  labels  will  not  stick  and  it  cannot 
be  sold  in  the  grocery  store.  Damages  of  that  kind  would  not  afiect 
the  quality  of  the  food  unless  the  can  seams  are  disturbed.  As  long 
as  the  sealing  I'emains  intact  on  the  can.  there  is  no  more  reason  that 
it  should  spoil  than  otherwise.  But  where  the  seam  is  disturbed  and 
allows;  entry  of  air  and  the  escape  of  vacuum,  it  will  spoil. 

The  gi'eater  problem  is  canned  food  that  is  abnormal  due  to  internal 
action  in  the  can.  such  as  incomplete  sterilization,  being  confu.-ed  with 
dents  and  mechanically  damaged  cans.  Actually,  a mechanically  dam- 
aired  can.  as  long  s it  does  nor  open  the  contents  to  contamination, 
does  not  change  the  quality  of  the  food. 
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NEW  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  next  item  is  four  positions,  item  8. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Our  food  standards  work  in  establishing  and  promul- 
gating standards,  particularly  as  to  new  standards,  is  a very  slow 
process.  It  is  lagging.  In  order  to  develop  sound  standards  of 
identity  and  quality  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  FDA  must 
do  a considerable  amount  of  basic  investigation  and  laboratory  work, 
including  the  development  of  methods  for  evaluating  factors  of 
quality  and  of  identity. 

In  this  kind  of  work  we  cannot  acquire  the  information  anywhere 
else  because  nobody  else  does  it.  We  need  to  strengthen  our  food 
standards  area  from  that  standpoint  in  the  laboratories  with  scientific 
work. 

Much  the  same  problem  applies  to  cosmetics.  We  have  two  full- 
time chemists  who  are  working  on  basic  composition  of  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts, and  we  need  to  do  considerably  more.  We  would  like  to 
strengthen  both  those  areas  with  additional  scientific  people. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  All  right ; go  right  down  to  the  next. 

MEDICAL  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  next  item  is  “Medical  evaluation.”  There  we 
have  concern  primarily  with  the  backlog  that  develops  in  the  New 
Drug  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  that  backlog? 

Mr.  Harvey  It  is  better  but  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  going  up. 

Mr.  Harvey.  No  The  situation  is  that  the  flow  of  work  there  is 
something  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  cannot  control. 
It  is  not  a question  of  making  an  inspection  or  not  making  an  inspec- 
tion. The  work  that  flows  in  depends  on  the  manufacturer’s  deter- 
mination to  file  an  application.  Under  that  set  of  circumstances  we 
have  fluctuations  in  our  workload  and  in  our  backlog.  If  a new  prod- 
uct comes  out,  a new  drug  product,  each  manufacturer  decides  to  make 
a facsimile  of  the  other  and  they  all  have  to  be  treated  and  evaluated 
separately,  and  we  may  have  a certain  upsurge  of  a particular  type 
of  new  drug  application  which  will  increase  our  workload  tremen- 
dously and  then  when  that  period  is  over  it  may  sag  a bit. 

So  that  our  workload  and  our  backlog  is  a variable.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  be  equipped  so  that  the  backlog  never  reaches  the  unbear- 
able point.  There  is  a statutory  limitation  on  how  long  we  can  wait 
to  complete  the  evaluation  of  those  reports.  We  have  to  be  able 
keep  up  with  it.  That  is  our  objective. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  your  studies  on  quack  drugs  and  devices. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  in  two  phases,  of  course,  the  educational,  which 
I think  is  a very  important  phase  of  quackery,  and  the  other  is  straight 
regulatory  work.  You  have  to  make  more  cases,  have  more  to  talk 
about,  to  do  more  education.  It  is  a kind  of  cycle  and  capsulated 
type  of  operation.  The  biggest  value,  in  a way,  in  the  whole  program 
is  to  get  more  and  more  people  acquainted  with  the  pitfalls  of  listening 
to  the  siren  song  of  the  quacks.  We  need  to  stren^hen  that. 

We  are  trying  to  work  with  public  organizations  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  others,  and  tie  in  with  some  of  the  pro- 
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grams  to  get  the  greatest  possible  spread  of  information  that  we  can 
put  out  at  the  least  possible  expense.  We  need  to  augment  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  part  of  the  load. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  the  quack  cures  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  hard  to  say.  The  blatant  patent  medicine  type 
of  promotion  has  been  going  down  significantly  through  the  years, 
but  every  new  technical  discovery,  whether  in  the  medical  field  or 
not,  it  may  be  electronics  or  may  be  something  else,  develops  new  ways 
or  new  wonders  to  tell  the  public  about  and  is  likely  to  wind  up  with 
promotional  schemes  in  the  area  of  improving  public  health  for  a price. 

There  is  a continual  flow  of  new  products  and  new  ideas  in  that 
area  and  the  old  ones  are  easy  because  the  facts  about  many  of  them 
are  established.  The  newer  ones  have  to  be  investigated.  Whether 
you  think  they  are  foolish  or  not,  you  have  to  have  evidence  to  sup- 
port a case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  activities  do  you  have  in  connection  with 
tranquilizers,  and  the  excess  use  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  tranquilizers  are  new  drugs  in  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  as  are  all  prescription  drugs.  We  have  done  some  investigation 
of  nonprescription  sales  and  refilling  of  prescriptions,  and  we  find 
some  sales  made  by  druggists  without  proper  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ho  they  do  what  they  claim  ? 

Mr.  Harv’ey.  The  tranquilizers  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Under  medical  direction  they  are  very  valuable  drugs 
in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  vitamins?  That  is  a big  market  today. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I think  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  about  the  value  of  vitamins.  It  is  very  well  estab- 
lisned  that  a good  diet,  a good  general  diet,  is  all  that  most  people 
need. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  live  on  a farm. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  would  be  helpful.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think 
the  fact  that  so  few  people  do  so  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
so  much  nutritional  quackery  prevailing  now.  The  distance  from 
markets  gives  rise  to  the  claims  with  regard  to  all  the  horrible  things 
that  happen  to  your  food  before  it  gets  to  your  table,  much  of  which, 
of  course,  is  untrue.  It  does  provide  a fertile  field  for  that  kind  of 
claim  and  many  people  believe  it. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  All  these  ads  on  television  must  sell  a lot  of  vitamins 
with  the  claims  they  make. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  sleeping  pills.  Ho  you  have  a problem  with 
sleeping  pills  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Our  problem  with  sleeping  pills  is  confined  essentially 
to  the  barbiturate  type  of  sleeping  pill,  which,  of  course,  is  capable 
of  causing  a lot  of  trouble  with  misuse.  It  is  habit- forming,  et  cetera. 
We  spend  a considerable  amount  of  our  inspection  and  investigating 
time  each  year  investigating  illicit  sales  of  barbiturates. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-habit-forming,  nonabuse  type  sleeping  pill, 
which  is  akin  to  the  antihistamines,  no  particular  problem  has 
developed.  The  biggest  question  is  how  effective  they  are  as  sleeping 
pills. 
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]\Ir.  P ()(iAi{TY.  liat  about  the  Hoxey  Clinic?  Are  there  any  prob- 
lems tliere? 

Mr.  ITarvev.  With  some  hesitancy  but  with  some  pride  I report 
we  have  aj)parently  made  considerable  progress  with  that  particular 
case.  The  Hoxey  Clinic  in  Dallas  was  disposed  of  and  is  now  being 
run  in  a much  different  fashion  from  the  way  it  was  run  when  under 
oVIr.  Hoxey 's  management. 

The  Hoxey  business  in  Portage,  Pa.,  has  been  disbanded  under 
permanent  injunction  and  the  premises  and  equipment  ordered  sold 
by  order  of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  One  of  the  affirmative  conditions 
of  compliance  wdth  the  injunction  was  to  dispose  of  everything  and 
discontinue  the  cancer-treating  business. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  good.  That  was  a long  fight,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Har\  ey.  It  was  a long,  tough  fight. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  difficult? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  some  of  these  quacks  have  a tendency  to  migrate 
toward  the  Southwest,  or  have  I gained  a false  impression  that  there 
is  that  tendency  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  I do  not  want  to  make  cause  and  effect  of  it.  I think 
the  tendency  is  to  find  a greater  degree  of  quackery  in  the  areas  of 
better  climates — and  this  is  not  a speech  for  Texas  or  California — but 
more  people  who  are  ill  tend  to  go  to  areas  of  better  climates.  So 
Ave  do  find  more  rampant  activities  in  the  areas  that  have  better 
climates.  That  does  not  mean  New  England  does  not  have  its  share. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  Ehode  Island?  I think 
Ehode  Island  is  pretty  clean. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I think  Ave  ought  to  stipulate  that  Rhode  Island  is 
pretty  clean. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  have  any  contrary  information  I Avould  like 
to  haA^e  it. 

Mr.  HARAmY.  I have  no  specific  information  of  quackery  in  Rhode 
Island  to  call  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Go  ahead.  Wliat  is  the  next  item  ? 

improved  administratia^  management 

Mr.  Haratiy.  The  next  is  the  item  to  improve  administratiA^e  man- 
agement. One  of  the  problems  you  can  get  into  is  placing  your  re- 
sources in  a program  in  such  a fashion  that  you  haA^e  too  great  a 
limitation  on  management  facilities  and  people  who  could  do  recruit- 
ing of  personnel  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  particularly  in  my  Anew 
Ave  need  to  study  the  way  we  are  doing  things  from  a management 
standpoint.  We  need  more  operation  and  methods  study.  So  AA^e 
have  asked  for  a modest  increase  to  improA^e  our  resources  for  manage- 
ment. Every  time  we  add  additional  people  it  takes  more  resources 
for  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Eogarty.  MHiat  is  next  ? 

REPLACEMENT  OF  OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT 

!Mr.  Harvey.  The  next  is  the  item  for  an  increase  to  replace  obsolete 
equipment.  We  have  instituted  a program  of  inventory  in  which  Ave 
have  applied  somewhat  the  same  principles  that  are  used  in  deter- 
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micincr  the  depreciation  rates  botli  for  tax  pnrp'^ses  and  for  omer 
pnri>05es  so  tiiat  ^e  kave  i*eeords  on  all  out  durable  equipment  vrixn  a 
life  expeetanoT  dare  on  it.  TTe  are  completiiig  the  job  of  mal^g  an 
actual  examination  of  all  mese  ratlier  substantial  pieces  of  e»:nJipment 
and  we  will  bare  a condition  report.  bVe  exfteor  in  tliis  year  and  in 
future  years  to  i-epiac-e  tiiat  eciuipmeni  inat  is  deunitely  ol-snere.  and 
that  auiomir  for  this  year  is 


TvrpT  T^fTXTATT*  X tT  rc<*D  xnuiiivns  AxmsT*nmsi 


Mr.  F ’XtARTT.  THiat  ab*mt  the  increase  for  furTher  impiemenrarion 
of  the  fcMod  additives  amendment  f This  is  the  drst  oppominity  we 
have  had  to  Fsten  to  you  people  on  that  because  the  law  Tras  passed 
too  late  last  year  to  enable  you  to  come  before  us  for  an  appropriation. 
Tell  us  about  these  new  positions,  where  they  will  b*e.  why  you  need 
them,  and  also  give  us  a little  explanation  of  the  law  irseif  because  I 
imdersiand  this  is  a pretty  dimcult  piece  of  legislation  to  enforc-e,  is 
it  not : 

l^Ir.  Has  VEX.  Ir  is  a piece  of  legislation  that  re*tuires  a very  high 
level  of  technical  and  administrative  competency  to  deal  with. 

Priedy.  the  htw  defines  icw>i  additives,  in  effect,  as  anything  added 
to  food  vrhich  is  not  known  to  be  safe.  That  is  not  a gc^c>d  le^nil  demii- 
tion  but  in  practice  that  is  what  it  says,  and  it  requires  that  any- 
thing that  falls  in  the  fc*od  additive  category  may  not  be  placed  in 
the  ipiterstate  market  unless  there  is  a regulation  issued  by  the  T »i 
anvi  r>iat2r  A«iminism*ation  providing  for  its  use  under  whatever  rcl- 
erance  or  conditions  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  use  safe. 

It  pLices  the  burden  of  developing  the  scientific  data  on  its  use  on 
the  manufacturer  of  the  pro»lticr  or  the  person  wh«:«  wants  to  use  it. 
It  recpiires.  very  much  the  same  way  as  is  i*eqiiired  under  the  pesticide 
law.  That  one  who  jfircposes  the  use  of  an  additive  must  send  all  the 
scientific  data  to  us  and  give  us  an  oppommiry  both  to  evaluate  the 
reports  and  to  do  any  work  that  we  find  necessary  to  reach  a con- 
clusion. 


It  is  contemplated  that  insofar  as  possible  the  scientific  work  will 
be  done  by  the  proponent  and,  of  course,  at  his  exi>ense.  but  the  job 
of  e~aluating  all  tiiis  scientific  data  is  a job  not  for  annchair  experts 
but  for  people  who  are  in  the  lalxiratories  and  consrantly  working 
at  it.  The  hiolo*jical  sciences  in  the  prasent  state  of  develoi^menr  are 
nor  cut  anfi  driAl.  >o  in  order  to  do  that  work  we  need  an  aiigmenta- 
tion  of  hvzh.  irrade  scientists,  particularly  in  the  chemical  and  nhar- 


macotoiry  eate:tory. 

Mr.  Yogat.ty.  Y*  *u  have  to  make  s^ire  y <u  aiv  right. 

Mr.  H vroxx.  lYe  have  to  make  sura  we  ara  rmhr.  These  rag'iia- 
tions  autbiorize  the  use  of  a piXKluct  in  fixxl  which  in  many  instance^, 
ruder  ' 'ane  conditions,  would  b»e  unsafe.  It  must  b*e  derermine.i  linu 
the  narticular  use  is  a safe  one.  with  a wide  manritt  of  s;ife:v. 

tfr.  T'^oeRTT.  (fian  you  uive  examples  »"‘i  'ome  additives  sinra  tne 
law  has  been  passed  that  have  l>een  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Haeaxy.  The  law  is  so  drafted  that  t'ne  elimination  of  tiie  itenx 


in  use  at  the  time  of  the  pass:i<re  will  come  -omewiuu  later  than  now. 

Mr.  T*  OARTY.  I was  under  the  imprassion  some  had  been  voluntarily 
eliminated. 


Mr.  Harvey.  I think  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  I cannot  recall  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  are  a number  of  emulsifiers  which  I think  some 
of  the  manufacturers  are  holding  up  until  they  get  additional  in- 
formation. 

FOOD  COLORING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  WTiat  about  the  coloring  of  orange  juice? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Actually  under  the  law  the  colorings  are  separated 
from  the  other  food  additives.  You  are  quite  right  with  regard  to  the 
colorings.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a continuous  study  of  the  color- 
ings in  the  past  few  years,  and,  increasingly,  our  laboratory  studies 
show  that  all  are  not  entirely  safe  or  harmless. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  not  the  coloring  in  popcorn  a year  or  so  ago 
considered  to  be  unsafe  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  This  coloring  in  popcorn  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
intended  for  popcorn  but  it  was  entirely  legal.  It  was  this  bright 
Christmas  coloring ; and  it  made  people  acutely  sick.  We  had  the  same 
thing  in  Halloween  candy  where  great  quantities  of  coloring  would  be 
Used.  Those  are  fairly  easy  to  cope  with.  The  real  problem  is  deter- 
mining whether  the  long-term  effect  is  safe. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  other  examples  of  additives  not 
related  to  color  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  have  had  cases  of  preservatives  in  orange  juice  that 
had  to  be  ruled  out.  That  would  be  controlled  under  the  food  additives 
law. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Give  us  a couple  examples. 

Mr.  Harvey.  You  are  asking  for  cases  of  people  who  have  actually 
been  injured  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might  I would  like  to  supply  some. 
I think  we  have  them  all  right,  but  my  mind  has  gone  blank  on  that  at 
the  moment. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

A special  check  reveals  no  examples  of  food  additives  that  have  been  specifi- 
cally removed  from  the  market  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958  since  its  enactment  last  September  6.  This  is  true  because 
the  legal  sanctions  against  the  use  of  untested  or  improperly  tested  new  food 
additives  do  not  become  operative  until  March  5, 1959. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  examples  of  chemicals  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  food  supply  under  other  provisions  of  the  law  after  we  obtained  evi- 
dence indicating  that  they  were  poisonous  or  deleterious  substances,  or,  in  the 
case  of  coal-tar  colors,  evidence  that  they  were  not  harmless  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law. 

For  example,  one  recent  case  involved  the  removal  of  a synthetic  orange-type 
beverage  which  caused  extensive  digestive  upsets  because  it  contained  the  poison, 
monochloracetic  acid.  Cooperating  State  authorities  impounded  many  lots  of 
the  products,  and  FDA  initiated  the  Federal  seizure  of  numerous  barrels,  kegs, 
cans,  and  jugs  of  the  orange  concentrate  containing  the  poison.  Later  the  manu- 
facturer was  convicted  in  a criminal  action  because  he  marketed  food  with 
the  added  poison. 

Additionally,  the  removal  of  several  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  formerly  permitted 
in  foods,  from  the  permitted  list  came  about,  in  part  at  least,  as  a result  of 
illness  among  children  resulting  from  the  eating  of  Halloween  candy  and  a pop- 
corn confection  which  contained  unusually  high  concentrations  of  certified 
food  colors. 

While  no  report  of  injury  to  humans  resulting  from  its  use  has  been  reported, 
FDA  just  recently  banned  the  presence  of  residues  of  a pesticide  called  Araraite 
in  food  because  animal  studies  show  that  the  material  produces  cancers  when 
fed  to  rats  and  dogs. 
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POSITIONS  IN  FOOD  ADDITIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  How  many  positions  do  you  have  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Of  the  121, 50  would  be  in  the  field. 

Mr.  HAr-stey.  Those  are  chemists  and  inspectors,  and  the  remainder 
would  be  in  Washington.  The  job  divides  itself  between  the  job  of 
approving  this  data  or  establishing  these  rules  and  then  enforcing  the 
rule.  So  the  50  people  assigned  to  the  field  will  be  engaged  primarily 
in  enforcement  in  the  field  to  assure  that  the  limitations  are  observed. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  making  limitations  if  we  did  not  follow  up 
in  that  way. 

The  combined  supplemental  together  with  what  we  are  requesting 
in  this  budget  provides  $954,500  for  this  work. 

INCREASE  IN  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  mention  on  page  26  : 

Seizure  recommendations  in  the  amount  of  1,203  were  handled  in  fiscal  year 
1957.  This  category  of  regulatory  action  soared  27  percent  in  fiscal  year  1958  to 
an  impressive  1,505.  This  was  not  the  only  substantial  increase  in  our  work- 
load. Prosecution  recommendations  rose  9 percent  from  213  in  fiscal  year  1957 
to  232  in  fiscal  year  1958.  One  of  the  most  significant  increases  has  occurred 
in  the  citation  recommendation  category.  These  have  jumped  an  astronomical 
49  percent  from  960  in  fiscal  year  1957  to  1,430  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

Was  1958  an  unusual  year,  or  are  these  activities  continuing  to  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  Har\y:y.  I think  that  is  a reflection  primarily  of  the  increases  in 
personnel  that  were  granted  us  about  a year  or  2 years  before.  It 
takes  about  a year  or  a year  and  a half  for  any  significant  increase  in 
cases,  statistically,  to  be  observed  from  the  time  you  employ  the  per- 
sonnel. There  is  a period  of  training  aiid  development.  So  I think 
the  rise  is  due  to  the  increases  in  personnel  that  were  granted  earlier. 

Mr.  Fogarta'.  What  does  a “citation  recommendation'’  mean? 

Mr.  Har^^ey.  a citation  is  the  issuance  of  a notice  to  a manufacturer 
charging  him  with  a violation  and  inviting  him  to  show  cause  why  fur- 
ther action  should  not  be  taken.  It  represents  a definite  violation  and 
it  may  occur  in  a case  where  a seizure  has  already  been  made.  Wher- 
ever criminal  prosecution  is  contemplated  it  is  a statutory  requirement 
that  the  person  likely  to  be  charged  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  so  we  refer  to  that  as  a citation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  new  poultry  inspection  law  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  lessened  your  work  any  ? 

Mr.  HAR^'EY.  They  are  just  getting  underway.  I think  it  will,  but 
we  cannot  turn  the  work  loose  until  they  get  hold  of  it,  so  we  are  still 
not  out  of  that  field  entirely. 

NEW  BUILDING  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Fogarta^  How  is  your  Washington  building  progressing? 

Mr.  Har\t:y.  I have  a memorandum  on  that. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  is  the  proposed  location  ? 

Mr.  Har\y:y.  It  is  between  C and  D Streets  and  between  Second 
and  Third  Streets  Southwest.  The  FBI  building  is  across  one  street 
from  it  and  the  HEW  south.  It  is  in  that  corner.  The  location 
would  be  in  our  HEW  area. 
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Mr.  F OGAKTY.  I see. 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  84th  Congress,  or  the  public  buildings  committees 
of  tlie  84th  Congress,  authorized  this  project  on  a lease-purchase  basis 
in  July  1956,  and  the  authorization  was  for  a six-story  building  for 
ofhces  and  laboratories. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  architectural  work  for  the  building  is 
pi*oceeding  toward  completion  by  June  or  July  under  a contract  which 
tlie  (tSA  has  awarded  to  a Seattle  architectural  firm.  That  does  not 
include  the  engineering  design  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the 
ecpiipment.  No  specific  provision  has  been  made  for  that  yet. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Based  on  current  progress,  when  would  construction 
appropriations  be  required  so  as  not  to  delay  construction  ? 

i\Ir.  Harvey.  If  we  can  act  as  soon  as  we  get  the  architectural  work 
and  we  can  get  the  engineering  work  done  promptly  it  would  require 
appropriations  sometime  this  fall.  That  is  the  time  we  would  be 
able  to  break  ground  if  we  had  the  wherewithal. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  In  view  of  what  we  have  been  listening  to  in  the  last 
few  days,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  a special 
ap])ropriation  request  for  this,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not. 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  current  estimate  is  about  $23  million  which  in- 
cludes site  acquisition.  That  is  $14,880,000  for  construction  and 
equipment  and  engineering  and  $6,320,000 — 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  original  estimate? 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  higher. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  original  estimate  for  building  and  site  was  $12 
million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Belated  to  a smaller  size  building  in  the  original  es- 
timate. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I think  when  the  original  estimate  was  adjusted  to  this 
size  it  was  $22  million.  It  was  $12  million,  I believe,  in  the  original 
authorization  by  the  Public  Works  Comimittee  but  that  did  not  in- 
clude equipment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  it  is  something  you  really  need  and  have  needed 
for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes.  We  need  this  building.  We  have  installations 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  building  and  in  the  temporary 
buildings  across  the  street  from  the  HEW  building,  and  we  have  in- 
stallations on  First  Street  SE.,  and  then,  of  course,  we  have  some 
installations  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Bast  year  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $9,800,000yind 
you  expect  to  ask  for  two  supplemental  appropriations,  one  for  $797,- 
000  and  the  other  for  $378,000.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  you  asked  the  Director  of  the  Budget  for  $13,- 
158.000  and  of  course  you  got  this  $11,800,000  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 
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ENFOECEMENT  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Denton.  How  are  you  coming  along  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  against  selling  oleomargarine  for  butter  ? 

Mr.  Harvet.  Mr.  Grey,  did  you  get  a memorandum  on  that? 

Mr.  Grey.  Yes,  I did. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  want  to  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  I anticipated  you,  Mr.  Denton,  and  I think  we  have 
it  with  us. 

There  were  between  4,000  and  5,000  actual  inspections  of  places. 

The  expenditure  of  time  on  that  project  was  something  over  3,000 
man-hours.  The  number  of  establishments  inspected  were  4,016.  We 
estimate  there  are  over  300,000  places  where  oleomargarine  is  sold 
and  where  it  is  served. 

There  were  two  criminal  prosecutions.  The  incidence  of  violations 
among  the  establishments  inspected  was  about  14  percent.  Many 
of  those  violations  are  failure  to  put  a placard  on  the  wall  in  a res- 
taurant. Usually  the  explanation  is  they  have  just  painted  and  took 
the  sign  down  and  did  not  put  it  back  again.  That  sort  of  violation 
pretty  well  corrects  itself  when  the  inspector  calls  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  see  inaii}^  of  these  signs  up  in  restaurants,, 
“We  serve  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter.”  I do  not  think  I have 
ever  seen  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I keep  my  eyes  open  for  them  and  I see  quite  a few. 
Maybe  I eat  in  a different  kind  of  restaurant. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  eat  in  many  restaurants  but  I have  been 
looking  for  those  signs,  too. 

What  would  it  cost  you  to  enforce  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  If  wu  inspected  every  eating  establishment  in  the 
United  States  and  every  place  where  oleomargarine  is  sold,  it  would 
cost  a terrific  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  mean  enforce  it  in  that  way,  I mean  enforce 
it  so  that  the  law  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  have  given  some  consideration  to  that.  If  we 
inspected  perhaps  25,000  to  50,000  establishments  every  year  I think 
the  impact  of  that  and  the  results  from  it  would  enforce  it  quite 
effectively. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That,  by  projection,  I think  would  cost  about  20 
times 

^Ir.  Denton.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $4  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  know,  there  is  a great  deal  of  complaint  that 
Federal  mone}"  is  being  spent  on  the  dairy  farmer  and  it  is  very  essen- 
tial tliat  we  have  milk  for  children,  but  as  long  as  oleomargarine  is  sold 
for  butter,  the  butter  industry  is  going  to  be  in  difficulty  and  that  will 
cost  the  Government  a tremendous  amount  of  money.  If  there  were 
some  way  ^"ou  could  collect  from  the  oleomai’garine  sellers  for  the 
inspection,  the  same  way  that  Agriculture  collects  from  the  ])ackers 
foT'  meat  and  poultry  inspection 

Mr.  Fo(jarty.  They  do  not  collect  for  those  two  activites. 

Ml'.  Denton.  The  packers  do  not  pay  that  cost  ? 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  No.  They  pay  overtime  if  the  inspectors  work  over- 
time, but  we  are  spending  over  $20  million  for  meat  inspection  and 
nearly  $11  million  is  requested  in  the  1960  budget  for  poultry  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  heard  packers  say  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  Government  gets  paid  about  $6  million  on  the  meat 
inspection  for  overtime  work. 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  was  one  year  in  which  they  did  have  a fee 
system  on  meat  inspection  quite  a few  years  ago,  and  they  still  have 
for  grading.  If  they  have  quality  grading  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  along  with  the  wholesomeness  inspection,  they  pay  for 
the  quality  grading  but  the  wholesomeness  inspection  is  tax  supported. 

Mr.  Denton.  Leaving  meat  and  poultry  out  of  it,  if  there  were  some 
way  we  could  collect  from  the  people  who  sell  oleomargarine  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  a solution  of  the  matter,  because  it  is  costing  the 
Government  a great  deal  of  money  to  have  the  dairy  industry  in  a sick 
condition,  when  milk  is  something  we  have  to  have.  I realize  oleo- 
margarine is  not  like  a dangerous  drug;  it  is  just  a man  selling  his 
goods  for  somebody  else’s. 

Mr.  Harvey.  When  we  were  asked  in  connection  with  the  legislation 
on  oleomargarine  how  much  the  program  would  cost,  we  did  a lot 
of  figuring  and  we  decided  it  would  take  between  $4  million  and  $6 
million  to  carry  out  the  program  effectively.  The  amount  of  oleo- 
margarine distributed  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  then,  because 
the  passage  of  the  oleomargarine  law  allowed  coloring  and  so  forth 
and  resulted  in  a tremendous  increase  in  the  distribution  of  oleo- 
margarine. But  I think  we  could  give  very  good  coverage  for  about 
$4  million. 

(Note. — A more  refined  estimate  appears  on  p.  211.) 

Mr.  Denton.  Butter  has  been  yellow  for  years  and  oleomargarine 
would  be  just  as  good  and  just  as  nutritious  in  some  color  other  than 
yellow,  but  of  course  when  you  sell  it  yellow  maybe  you  make  it  more 
edible ; I do  not  know. 

stimulant  pills 


One  other  thing.  How  are  you  coming  with  enforcing  the  law 
against  selling  these  pills  that  truck  drivers  take  to  keep  awake  at 
night  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  have  done  considerable  work  in  that  area.  We 
have  not  stamped  out  the  practice,  but  on  some  of  the  main  truck 
routes,  particularly  in  the  South  Atlantic  areas,  we  have  made  some 
strong  cases  and  a good  many  people  have  gone  to  jail  for  selling 
this  thing,  and  the  situation  has  improved. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  told  me  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  that  one  truck 
driver  went  down  the  road  after  taldng  these  pills  and  drove  40 
])eople  off  the  road,  drove  them  into  a ditch.  Another  case  was  a 
truckdriver  who  went  down  the  road  and  thought  he  saw  water. 
He  got  out  of  his  truck  and  looked  and  there  was  no  water  there. 
Then  later  on  he  thought  he  saw  a motorboat  but  he  was  not  going 
to  be  fooled  that  time  so  he  drove  right  into  it.  Somebody  was  trans- 
porting a motorboat  on  a low  truck. 

Then  I was  told  of  another  person  who  had  an  accident  and  when 
he  was  asked  who  was  driving  the  truck  he  said,  “Henry,”  but  no- 
body was  with  him. 
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I have  talked  to  vour  people  and  they  said  they  thought  if  we  had 
a law  prohibiting  the  possession  of  these  pills  the  same  as  narcotics 
it  would  take  care  of  the  situation.  So  I put  in  a bill. 

Mr.  Harvzt.  I saw  that  bill. 

Mr.  Dextox.  TTliat  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

!Mr.  Hahvet.  The  Department  has  expressed  the  view  that  such 
legislation  is  desirable.  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Brynes  had  a bill  in 
the  S4th  and  85th  Congresses,  I think,  and  I am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  the  work  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Xarcotics  did  under  Mr. 
Boggs  in  a general  way  on  that.  That  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
from  an  interstate  standpoint. 

I have  an  exhibit  here  I was  going  to  show  you  gentlemen.  I do 
not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  but  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  how  that  thing  works  and  perhaps  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  them, 
what  the  food  and  drug  inspector  might  get  his  hands  on  would  be 
one  of  these  match  boxes  with  no  label  and  some  pills  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  peddler  buys  from  his  source. 

This  is  his  dispensing  bottle  which  he  carries  aroimd  with  him. 

If  you  can  get  these  three  things  together  you  still  have  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  whether  the  pills  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
in  order  to  make  a case. 

If  the  possession  of  these  were  in  itself  an  offense,  you  would  have 
a positive,  easier  case.  As  to  the  amount  of  man-hours,  I checked  up 
a day  or  two  ago,  and  the  average  number  of  man-hours  spent  is  316 
man-hours  to  make  a case  on  illicit  peddling. 

For  the  most  part,  those  are  simple  cases,  because  they  are  drug- 
store cases.  TTith  a case  involving  this  kind  of  setup,  there  is  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  that  goes  into  it.  and  in  my  view  the  law 
needs  to  be  made  a more  suitable  tool  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Dextox.  It  would  not  only  help  you  to  enforce  the  law,  but  it 
would  be  more  economical  for  the  Government,  too. 

Mr.  Harvet.  That  is  right.  A bill  of  the  type  you  have  introduced 
will  enable  the  inspector  very  quickly  to  mark  off  the  legitimate 
dealer,  wholesaler  or  retailer,  because  he  can  compare  his  incoming 
stocks  with  the  amounts  that  he  has  sold  legitimately,  and  count  what 
is  left  on  hand,  and  the  honest  man  is  in  the  clear  right  away. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Laird. 

EXFORCEMEXT  OF  OLEOMARGARIXE  IDEXTTFICATIOX  LAW 

Mr.  Laird.  First  I would  like  to  continue  on  with  a couple  of 
questions  which  Mr.  Denton  got  into.  I appreciate  his  very  great 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  Indiana.  I have 
similar  problems  up  in  my  State. 

I would  like  to  follow  through  a little  bit  on  section  407(c)  of 
Public  Law  459  of  the  81st  Congress,  which  gives  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mdien  you  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  paragraph  (c).  you  find  that,  "‘Each  separate  serving 
thereof  is  accompanied  by  a label  identifying  it  as  oleomargine  or 
margarine,  or  (2)  each  separate  serving  thereof  is  triangular  in 
shape.'’  I am  sure  you  have  not  found  this  law  complied  with  in 
most  of  the  restaurants  vou  have  been  in. 
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Mr.  II  ARVEY.  In  1958,  out  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  inspections,, 
thei-e  were  some  75  to  80  percent  that  we  did  find  in  compliance. 

Mr.  La  iRi).  That  with  each  separate  serving  there  was  a label  iden- 
tifying it  as  oleomargarine  or  else  it  was  in  a triangular  shape? 

Mr.  II  ARVEY.  It  was  either  identified  in  the  menu  as  oleomargarine, 
or  identified  by  placard  on  the  wall  as  oleomargarine.  Those  are  the 
two  alternates  as  to  placarding  or  identifying  on  the  menu,  a trian- 
gular sha])e,  or  marking  the  serving,  usually  as  a stamping  in  the  mold 
of  tlie  individual  piece,  “oleomargarine”  or  with  a printed  legend, 
“oleomargarine”  on  the  margin  of  the  little  paper  plate  that  it  is 
served  in. 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  told  back  3 years  ago  that  the  reason  you  were 
having  some  difficulty  with  this  was  the  question  of  funds.  I have 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  requests  which  have  come  in  here,  and  I 
notice  that  since  1955  the  appropriations  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  been  increased  by  110  percent.  This  increase  had 
the  concurrence  of  our  committee,  but  I am  somewhat  alarmed  over 
the  fact  that  in  this  particular  area  the  surface  does  not  even  seem  to 
be  scratched  over  this  same  period  of  time.  There  has  been  no  step-up 
in  your  program  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ins]:>ec- 
tions  made  each  year.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  make  that 
proportionate. 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  tell  me  how  much  was  expended  in  funds 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  enforcement  of  section  407(c)  ? 

Mr.  Ha  rvey.  I cannot  offhand.  I have  the  data  in  terms  of  num- 
ber of  inspections. 

Mr.  Laird.  Perhaps  you  can  supply  something  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I will  be  glad  to  supply  as  complete  a statement  as 
I can. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  supply  the  number  of  eating  establishments  sur- 
veyed, and  the  violations  or  evasions  of  section  407(c)  that  were 
found. 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  number  of  establishments  inspected  in  1958  was 
4,016;  1957,3,280. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  violations  or  evasions? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  incidence  of  violations  on  the  official  samples  col- 
lected was  28  percent  in  1958,  and  on  establishment  inspections,  that 
is,  eating  plant  inspections,  16  percent.  The  total  violations  corrected 
was  672.  The  total  violations  corrected  in  1957  was  351.  To  reduce 
that  to  money  figures  would  be  an  approximation,  I think. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  give  you  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  you  supply  this  information  to  me  if  you  do  not 
have  it  available  now  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir. 
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RESOURCES  XEEDED  FOR  COMPLIAXCE  EXFORCEMEXT 

^Ir.  Laird.  I would  like  to  know  the  number  of  personnel  needed 
and  the  funds  necessary  to  accomplish  {a)  full  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 407 (c)  ; (&)  spot  checking  of  compliance  with  section  407 (c) 

Mr.  Cardivell.  Your  first  classification  was  full  coverage '? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  and  (&)  spot  checking  of  compliance  with  section 
407 (c)  ; and  (c)  the  degree  of  spot  checking  of  compliance  that  would 
yield  good  results  in  securing  much  wider  compliance  with  section 
407(c). 

!Mr.  Harit:t.  All  right. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Exforcemext  of  Sec.  407(c)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  axd  Cosmetic  Act, 

THE  “Oleomargarixe  Amexdmext” 

Establishments  subject  to  provisions  of  sec.  407(c) 

Establish- 

ments 

Public  eating  places  (public  restaurants,  cafeterias,  taverns,  tea  rooms, 

soda  fountains,  etc.)  subject  to  inspection  under  existing  FDA  iK)licy 320,  000 

Eating  places  in  public  and  private  institutions  (clubs  and  lodges,  hospi- 
tals, industrial  plants  and  institutions  of  involuntary  confinement  sell- 


ing food)  not  subject  to  inspection  under  existing  FDA  policy^ 205,  000 

Total  establishments  subject  to  provisions  of  sec.  407 (c) 525,  000 


1  Xumber  not  verified  by  recent  workload  survey.  Estimate  furnished  by  Washington 
Restaurant  Association. 


Total 

Xumber  of 

Cost 

number  of 
establish- 
ments 

establish- 

ments 

inspected 

Percent 

covered 

Cost 

per 

inspec- 
tion ' 

Total 
cost  1 

1958  activitv  (actual)  _ _ 

Alteimate  plans  of  coverage: 

A.  Full  coverage: 

(1)  Under  present  policy  of  inspecting 
only  establishments  in  business 
primarily  for  pm'poses  of  selling 

320, 000 

4.016 

2 0.7 

$13.  72 

$55, 100 

prepared  food  to  the  public  - - 
(2)  All  eating  places  selling  prepared 
food,  including  institutional 

320, 000 

320, 000 

61 

13.  72 

4. 390, 000 

establishments 

B.  Spot  checking:^ 

(1)  Under  present  policy  of  inspecting 
only  establishments  in  business 
primarily  for  purposes  of  selling 

525,  COO 

525, 000 

100 

13. 72 

7,  203,  000 

prepared  food  to  the  public. . . _ 
(2)  All  eating  places  selling  prepared 
food,  including  institutional 

320, 000 

32.000 

2 6.1 

13.  72 

439,000 

establishments _ . . _ 

525,  COO 

52.  500 

10 

13.  72 

720,  COO 

> Includes  cost  of  field  inspections  only.  Does  not  include  cost  of  prosecuting  violations  through  the 
courts. 

2 Percentage  of  total  inventory  of  525,000. 

3 It  is  the  opinion  of  FDA  that  enforcement  of  this  section  of  the  act  can  be  met  best  through  a combined 
program  of  imblic  and  industry  education  directed  toward  voluntary  compliance  plus  systematic  iTispection 
of  a selected  number  of  public  eating  places  each  year.  Inspection  of  from  5 to  10  percent  of  the  establishments 
per  year  should  provide  adequate  coverage. 
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Mr.  Laird.  I have  a recommendation  here  from  the  National  Cream- 
ei-ies  Association  in  which  they  recommend  that  sufficient  funds  be 
approved  by  this  committee  to  improve  the  administration  of  section 
407(c). 

FOOD  COLORS  USED  IN  OLEOMARGARINE 

I have  a copy  of  a release  here  which  was  put  out  by  your  Depart- 
ment on  Saturday,  February  7,  1959,  in  which  you  announce  that 
within  90  days  you  are  going  to  stop  the  use  of  four  food  colors  which 
were  found  to  harm  laboratory  animals  when  fed  at  levels  judged  ap- 
propriate by  pharmacologists  for  the  tests  which  were  conducted  by 
your  agency. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  What  was  the  date  of  the  release  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  The  date  of  the  release  is  February  7,  1959,  and  it  is 
‘‘HWJ-27.” 

Mr.  Harvey.  I recall  that. 

Mr  Laird.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  largest  users  of  these 
particular  colors  as  far  as  the  yellow  colors  3 and  4 are  the  manufac- 
turers of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Harvey.  They  are  the  oil-soluble  yellows.  They  are  largely 
used  in  margarine. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  have  been  using  these  for  quite  a period  of  time, 
have  they  not,  even  in  the  packets  which  were  used  during  the  war 
and  before  this  law  was  placed  into  effect?  These  soluble  yellows 
were  included  with  the  white  oleomargarine,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr  Harvey.  Yes.  These  are  coal  tar  colors  that  have  been  on  the 
market  and  used  in  coloring  fatty  foods  for  quite  a few  years.  The 
law,  the  F ood  and  Drug  Act  of  1938,  requires  that  no  coal  tar  color — 
and  these  are  classified  as  coal  tar  colors — may  be  used  in  food  unless 
it  is  from  a batch  of  color,  coal  tar  color,  which  has  been  certified  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  harmless  and  suitable  for  use. 

We  have  been  conducting  animal  laboratory  and  other  studies  on 
these  colors  which  have  been  in  use  for  years.  These  four,  among 
others,  have  been  shown  not  to  be  entirely  harmless  and  suitable  for  use. 
It  is  a Supreme  Court  decision  that  if  they  are  not  completely  harm- 
less, they  shall  not  be  listed  and  shall  not  be  certified  and,  therefore, 
shall  not  be  used.  That  Supreme  Court  decision  was  in  December  of 
1958,  and  this  order  which  the  press  release  refers  to  was  issued  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  early  February,  moving  Jboward 
the  removal  of  these  colors  from  the  market  since  they  are  illegal  un- 
der the  present  law. 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice  that  your  release  states  that  many  firms  have 
switched  from  yellows  3 and  4 to  other  colors.  However,  I notice 
that  the  color  certification  laboratory  shows  production  of  yellows 
3 and  4 as  having  declined  not  very  greatly.  In  1957  the  total  amount 
sold  was  50,936  pounds,  and  in  1958  was  48,003  pounds,  so  that  really 
there  is  not  a marked  decrease  in  the  use  of  these  particular  colors, 
as  was  indicated  by  your  release. 
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!Mr.  Haevet.  That  is  right.  There  has  not  been  a marked  decrease 
in  the  total  manufacture  of  the  colors,  but  we  first  gave  notice  over  a 
year  ago  of  the  intention  to  delist  these  colors,  and  the  actual  delisting 
was  held  up  awaiting  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  conception 
of  some  color  manufacturers  was  that  we  should  not  delist  them  just 
because  they  might  be  imsafe  in  some  quantities,  but  that  we  should 
issue  an  order  limiting  their  use  quantitatively  so  that  they  would  be 
safe. 

The  Government  disagreed  with  that  interpretation  of  the  law,  and 
the  matter  proceeded  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was 
decided  in  December. 

However,  the  fact  that  these  colors  were  generally  known  to  be  in 
question  did  cause  many  users  to  switch,  and  many  of  them  have  told 
me  that  they  are  switching  to  other  colors  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

VITAMrS'  A IX  OLEOAIARGARIXE 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  manufacturing  of  margarine,  you  must  add  vita- 
min A. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  Because  vitamin  A is  lacking  in  margarine,  and  if  you 
want  to  have  any  kind  of  a quality  product,  you  have  to  have  it,  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Har-v-ry.  You  have  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  have  to  add  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  carotene  is  used  to  supply  this  vita- 
min A. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  that  it  has  an  effect  of  bringing  some  color  into  the 
product. 

^Ir.  Harvey.  That  is  right. 

SYXTHETIC  CAROTEXE 

Mr.  Har\~ey.  It  is  increasing.  Carotene  is  being  manufactured  syn- 
thetically as  well  as  produced  from  alfalfa,  which  is  the  principal 
natural  source,  so  that  the  carotene  supply  in  the  United  States  is  going 
up  really  by  leaps  and  bounds  by  reason  of  the  synthetic  manufacture. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  this  supply  of  synthetic  or  l^ta  carotene  that  you 
feel  will  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes.  A great  deal  of  the  gap  will  be  supplied  by  the 
carotene,  carotinoid  colors.  Then,  too,  there  are  certain  aluminum  and 
calcium  salts  of  these  coal  tar  yellows,  so-called  lakes,  that  are  regarded 
as  safe  and  suitable  for  use,  so  that  the  lakes  will  take  up  some  of  the 
space  that  has  been  occupied  by  yellow  three  and  four. 
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FOOD-COLORING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  I ^AiRD.  Do  you  see  any  problem  similar  to  the  bill  S.79  which 
passed  the  Senate  early  in  this  session,  one  of  the  first  bills  which 
})asse(l  the  Senate,  which  in  effect  set  aside  the  effect  of  your  release? 

Mr.  I lAin'EY.  You  mean  as  to  the  coloring  of  oranges  ? 

Mr.  L AiRi).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  II  ARVEY.  1 tliink  that  S.  79  anticipates  general  color  legislation 
wliich  I hope  the  Congress  will  pass  this  session  and  make  unnecessary 
the  kind  of  special  legislation  that  is  involved  in  S.  79.  The  difficulty 
is  that  tliis  idea  of  absolute  harmlessness,  without  regard  to  quantity 
and  conditions  of  use,  is  not  a sound  scientific  proposition,  so  that  what 
S.  79  does  is  take  a color  that  conceivably  under  some  conditions  could 
be  harmful  and  insures  its  purity  by  testing  and  limiting  its  quantity, 
where  you  have  tremendous,  300-fold  or  400-fold  margin  of  safety  and 
allow  its  use  under  conditions  that  are  entirely  safe;  but  only  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  just  does  not  seem  to  me  this  is  the  proper  approach 
in  this  particular  area.  We  also  have  a bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  4194, 
which  attacks  the  same  problem  on  a piecemeal  basis. 

^Ir.  Har^t:y.  I could  not  agree  with  you  more. 

I think  it  is  very  important  that  this  thing  be  done  as  a general 
color  bill.  The  situation  with  respect  to  the  oranges,  and  incidentally 
that  is  not  a departmental  bill,  but  we  delisted  and  discontinued  certi- 
fication of  the  red  32,  3 years  ago  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  are 
handling  these  yellows  that  you  have  been  talking  about. 

That  was  a color  that  would  cause  trouble  in  very  large  quantities. 
It  was  deemed  safe  to  be  used  as  it  had  been  used  on  oranges  so  that, 
based  on  bills  introduced  by  Representatives  from  Florida,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a special  law  3 years  ago  to  allow  the  continuation  of  the 
use  of  Red  32  on  oranges  alone. 

IMr.  Laird.  Is  this  Citrus  Red  32  or  is  it  the  same  as  Citrus  Red  2 ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  I will  get  to  the  Red  32  in  a minute  if  you  will  bear 
with  me. 

That  law  expired  the  28th  of  this  month.  This  S.  79  and  the  com- 
panion House  bill  you  referred  to  was  first  projected  as  merely  a con- 
tinuation of  the  special  legislation  on  Red  32  but  the  coloi^Citrus  Red 
2 to  which  you  referred  has  been  produced  in  the  meantime,  which  is 
a color  that  is  significantly  less  toxic  and  also  requires  much  less  in 
quantity  to  color  an  orange  so  that  this  temporary  legislation  involved 
in  S.  79  substitutes  the  Citrus  Red  2 as  special  and  temporary  legisla- 
tion for  the  Red  32  that  existed  in  the  3-year  legislation  just  expired 
and  also  provided  for  a quantitative  limitation  on  the  orange  to  insure 
the  maximum  of  safety  in  the  use  of  the  color  on  the  orange. 

That  S.  79  legislation  would  expire  on  September  1,  1961,  or  when 
general  color  legislation  is  passed,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  That  is 
the  Department’s  hope,  that  this  general  color  legislation  will  be 
passed  in  this  Congress  and  wipe  out  the  need  for  any  kind  of  special 
legislation  such  as  S.  79. 
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Mr.  Laird.  As  I understand  it,  under  this  food- additive  bill  there 
was  a way  of  proceeding  under  the  machinery  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  Congress  excluded  and  the  Supreme  Court  verified 
the  exclusion  of  these  coal-tar  colors  from  the  general  food- additive 
bill  because,  in  the  basic  law,  they  are  in  a special  category  that  re- 
quires their  listing  and  certification  on  a batch-by -batch  basis.  This 
distinguishes  them  sufficiently  from  the  additive  group  generally,  and 
they  have  been  put  in  a class  by  themselves. 

The  intention  in  Congress,  was  then,  and  still  is,  to  work  for  special 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  colors  so  as  to  retain  the  certification  fea- 
ture— not  alone  as  to  coal-tar  colors  but  extending  to  all  manufactured 
colors. 

WRAPPING  MATERIALS  FOR  FOOD 

Mr.  Laird.  Under  the  work  you  plan  this  year  you  do  not  plan  to 
get  into  the  area  of  paper ; do  you  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  No. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  that  because  of  a fund  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  You  mean  wrapping  materials  for  foods  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  contact  I think  you  would  have 
with  it. 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  food  additive  law  would  apply  to  ivrapping  mate- 
rials and  containers  if  there  is  a migration  of  a substance  not  known 
to  be  safe  from  the  paper  into  the  food.  We  take  into  account  special 
conditions. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  that  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer,  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  a migration  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Actually  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility  to  de- 
termine if  there  is  a migration  and,  if  there  is,  to  get  a promulgated 
rule  to  cover.  It  is  our  obligation  to  enforce  the  law  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  and  his  failure  to  get  a covering  regulation  would  be  an  offense. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  you  going  to  go  out  and  test  to  see  if  there  is  a 
migration  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  In  due  course  we  will. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  }'Ou  be  doing  any  of  that  kind  of  testing  this  year 
under  this  budget  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  will  get  to  some  of  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  responsibility  under  the  law  is  with  the 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  responsibility  for  providing  the  data  upon  which 
the  authorizing  rule  can  be  based  is  the  manufacturer's  but  it  still  re- 
mains  that  if  nobody  applies  for  any  regulations  and  proceeds  in 
total  disregard  of  the  law,  we  have  to  establish  the  necessary  evidence 
to  proceed  against  them  for  failure  to  do  so,  which  requires  us  not  to 
do  research  work  necessarily  to  determine  the  exact  safety  or  exact 
quantity  that  would  be  safe,  but  to  do  enough  Avork  to  shoAV  it  is 
not  a harmless  substance  and  that  it  is  present. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  is  all  taken  into  consideration  in  this  budget  pres- 
entation as  far  as  the  additional  responsibilities  the  ncAv  hiAV  giATS 
you  ? 
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INDUSTRY-raDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  FOOD  ADDITIVES  LAW 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir.  I called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
50  of  the  121  people  that  we  are  asking  for  to  complete  this  setup  of 
food  additives  would  be  field  people  who  will  be  doing  the  follow- 
up to  see  (1)  that  the  additives  are  not  used  unless  there  is  a rule  cover- 
ing and  (2)  where  there  is  a rule  covering  they  will  be  checking  to 
see  they  are  used  in  accordance  with  that  rule. 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  think  because  of  the  large  amount  of  research 
done  on  that  subject  by  industry  itself  that  they  could  come  forward 
themselves  with  much  of  the  information  as  far  as  the  rulemaking  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  right.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  I 
think  it  is  likely  that  they  will  come  forward,  as  they  have  in  a few 
instances,  and  we  have  issued  a few  rules  already. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  not  find  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  industry  to 
come  forward  on  this ; do  you  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  No.  There  is  every  indication  of  their  shouldering 
the  burden.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  industries  have  been  sub- 
jecting their  new  products  to  quite  thorough  testing.  They  are  in  the 
main  no  more  anxious  to  put  out  a dangerous  product  than  we  are 
to  have  them  do  it. 

Take  the  food  additives  that  have  been  authorized  since  the  Sep- 
tember 6 deadline.  Those  represent  products  that  have  been  under 
test  for  2 or  3 years  and  the  manufacturer  was  ready  at  this  time  to 
submit  his  data.  So  there  is  no  appearance  of  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  do  this,  but  there  is  always  a tremendous 
area  of  whether  they  have  done  enough  and  it  is  that  kind  of  thing 
Avith  which  we  have  to  deal. 

RECOMMENDED  FOOD  COLORING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Laird.  Am  I to  understand  you  are  coming  up  with  some  sort 
of  legislative  recommendations  as  far  as  color  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  the  Department  has  in  draft,  to  be  submitted 
through  appropriate  channels  very  shortly,  a general  color  bill  which 
would,  broadly  speaking,  apply  principles  similar  to  that  in  S.  Y9  to 
the  coloring  of  foods  generally. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  that  be  reflected  in  your  next  year’s  budget  ? Say 
that  bill  is  passed  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Harvey.  No,  that  is  not  reflected  in  this  budget  at  all. 

COST  RESULTING  FROM  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  estimate  it  might  be  reflected  in  this  budget 
and,  if  so,  how  much  would  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  budget  if  the 
bill  would  pass  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  You  mean  by  way  of  supplemental  at  a later  date  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Our  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  enforcement  on  the 
color  legislation  is  $825,000  per  annum.  The  certification  operation 
on  the  color  would  be  on  a fee  basis,  as  it  is  now,  but  the  enforcement 
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problem  is  a separate  thing.  You  cannot  charge  a man  with  the  en- 
forcement. Therefore,  our  estimates  that  will  go  with  this  color 
bill  under  the  proposals  will  be  $825,000  on  an  annual  basis.  Without 
committing  ourselves  or  the  Department,  I would  assume  that,  if  the 
law  is  made  effective  within  the  year  in  all  likelihood  there  would  be 
a request  for  a proportionate  amount  of  money  to  administer  it  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress. 

EFFECT  OF  USE  OF  PENICILLIN  IN  TREATMENT  OF  MASTITIS 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  another  area  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a minute  or  two,  which  has  to  do  with  your  responsibilities  cover- 
ing the  use  of  penicillin  as  a cure  for  animal  diseases  and  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  penicillin  in  animals  upon  humans.  Are  you  getting  into 
that  general  area  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Of  course,  penicillin  is  one  of  the  antibiotic  drugs 
which  by  statute  has  to  be  certified  by  the  F ood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  a batch  basis. 

The  penicillin  problem  in  animals,  I think  that  you  have  reference 
to,  is  primarily  penicillin  in  milk  from  the  use  of  penicillin  ointments 
in  the  treatment  of  mastitis  in  cows;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  a problem.  It  has  boiled  down  to  this.  The 
labeling  recommendations  and  labeling  restrictions  have  not  suc- 
ceeded a hundred  percent  in  preventing  some  penicillin  contamina- 
tion of  the  milk.  The  latest  surveys  indicate  it  is  somewhat  better 
than  it  was  earlier,  but  we  still  have  to  devise  means  whereby  penicil- 
lin will  either  be  used  for  that  purpose  without  significant  contamina- 
tion of  milk,  or  quit  using  it.  That  is  where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  might  clear  up  the  milk  after  an  injection  or  two,  but 
does  it  really  take  care  of  the  germ  unless  you  pasteurize  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  are  some  real  problems  in  it.  In  the  early  uses 
of  penicillin  in  mastitis — understand  mastitis  is  not  a single  infection ; 
it  may  be  a number  of  different  organisms  so  you  would  not  get  the 
same  results  every  time — it  was  seemingly  quite  successful.  Whether 
there  is  a degree  of  resistant  strains  of  organisms  developing,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  say.  Other  people  may  know  more  about  it. 

Our  primary  concern  is,  as  I have  stated,  the  fact  that  the  practice 
has  not  been  fully  successful  and  there  has  been  some  contamination  of 
the  milk. 

We  have  before  us  one  recommendation  suggesting  that  the  use  of 
penicillin  for  treatment  of  mastitis  in  milk  cows  be  limited  entirely  to 
veterinarian  prescription  use.  There  may  be  divided  opinions  as  to 
how  effective  that  would  be  in  preventing  contamination  of  milk. 
Beyond  that  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  discontinuing  the  use  of 
penicillin  for  that  purpose. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGETED  AMOUNTS 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  this  whole  question  of  your  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  food  and  drugs  is  indeed  important.  I do  not  envy  the 
job  you  have  because  it  is  getting  to  be  a bigger  job  every  year.  I 
think  people  do  want  to  feel  assured  that  there  is  a check  being  run 
on  these  problems. 
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Do  you  feel  that  under  your  budget  which  is  before  us  you  can  do 
an  adequate  job  in  1960  ? 

Mr.  Hauvey.  I think  we  can  do  a very  effective  job. 

Mr.  I ^AiRD.  That  is  all. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Could  you  do  a better  job  if  you  had  what  you  asked 
for? 

Ml*.  Harvey.  I want  to  make  it  entirely  clear  I am  not  quarreling 
with  the  President’s  budget  in  my  response  to  this,  but  certainly  there 
are  other  items — as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  reported  in  what  we 
asked  for  at  various  stages. 

comparison  or  budget  estimates  submitted  and  approved 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I will  ask  you  to  supply  for  the  record  the  amount 
you  asked  the  Department  for,  what  amount  was  requested  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  what  they  allowed,  in  dollars  and  positions. 

Mr.  Laird.  I assume  it  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  only  granted  about  one-third  of  the  increased 
positions  you  asked  or  less  than  a third ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  depends  on  the  point  at  which  you  make  the 
comparison. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  you  first  requested  and  what  you  finally  re- 
ceived. It  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  increased  positions? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  supply  for  the  record  what  those  positions 
were  for  and  the  necessity  for  them  and  what  operations  they  would 
be  required  to  w^ork  at. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
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Comparison  of  1960  budget  estimates  submitted  and  approved — Continued 
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Mr.  Fog^vkty.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  February  25,  1959. 
FEEEDMEN’S  HOSPITAL 

WITNESSES 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE,  SUPERINTENDENT 
DR.  R.  FRANK  JONES,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
HENRY  H.  BAIRD,  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  obligations: 

1.  Inpatient  services: 

(a)  General  hospital 

$1, 772, 995 
283, 199 
264,  985 
493, 129 
296, 529 

$1, 741, 692 
282, 977 
271,483 
525,  531 
269, 317 

$1, 797, 090 
277, 050 
288,  685 
539, 342 
287,833 

(6)  Tuberculosis  hospital 

2.  Outpatient  services  

3.  Training  program 

4.  Administration 

Total  direct  obligations 

3,  no,  837 

3,  091,  000 

3, 190, 000 

Reimbursable  obligations: 

1.  Inpatient  services: 

(o')  General  hospital 

839,  892 
135, 865 
123,  513 
135, 865 

1,  005, 720 
147,900 
162,  690 
162, 690 

1, 040, 400 

168. 300 

168. 300 
153,000 

(b)  Tuberculosis  hospital 

2.  Outpatient  services 

4.  Administration  

Total  reimbursable  obligations 

1, 235, 135 

1, 479,  000 

1,  530, 000 

Total  obligations 

4,  345,  972 

-1, 235, 135 
4,563 

4,  570, 000 
-1, 479,000 

4,  720, 000 
-1,  530,000 

Financing: 

Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  somces  (32  D.C. 
Code  318)  _ 

Unobhgated  balance  no  longer  available 

New  obhgational  authority 

3, 115, 400 

3,  091,  000 

3, 190,  000 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

3,  000,000 
115, 400 

2,  975,  000 

3, 190,  000 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

3,115, 400 

2,  975,  000 
116,000 

3, 190,  000 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases 
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OJ)ject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  . . . 

664 

688 

694 

Full-time  cciuivalent  of  all  other  positions.. _ . ...  . 

161 

174 

174 

Average  number  of  all  employees .... 

813 

828 

833 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year..  ... 

822 

838 

843 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary ... 

4.  9 $4, 221 

4.  9 $4, 661 

4. 9 $4,  649 

Average  ungraded  salary...  .....  ... 

$3, 382 

$3,  575 

$3,  575 

Personal  service  obligations: 

Permanent  positions...  .... 

$2,  720, 447 

$2,  877,  600 

$2, 898,  725 

Positions  other  than  permanent . . 

415, 033 

443,  385 

448, 932 

other  personal  services  ..  .....  .. 

348,  951 

421, 015 

463, 272 

Total  personal  service  obligations.  .....  . . 

3, 484, 431 

3,  742, 000 

3, 810, 929 

Direct  obligations: 

01  Personal  services..  . . ...  . ..... 

2,  528,  771 

2,  568,  551 

2, 627,  844 

02  Travel ....  . . ..  . 

1,435 

1,  500 

1,  500 

03  Transportation  of  things..  . . 

1, 164 

400 

600 

04  Communication  services  ..... 

23, 973 

24,  375 

24, 375 

05  Rents  and  utility  services. ..  ...  .. 

98, 663 

93,  820 

92,  800 

06  Printing  and  reproduction.  ..... 

5,  523 

3, 785 

3,  785 

07  other  contractual  services . . . 

15,  545 

26. 655 

41,  264 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies  ..  .: 

12,  407 

12,  665 

12,  665 

08  Supplies  and  materials.  . 

375,  377 

332,  730 

354,  835 

09  Equipment.  . ...... 

45,  208 

37,  550 

42, 357 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  ...  . .... 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indeminities  . . 

93,  060 
19 

98,  315 

97,  648 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  ..  

10,  650 

10,  500 

10,  500 

Subtotal  . ..  ...  ...  . 

3,  211,  795 

3,  210,  846 

3,  310, 173 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges...  ..  . ..  ... 

100,  958 

119,  846 

120, 173 

Total  direct  obligations.. 

3,  no,  837 

3, 091, 000 

3, 190, 000 

Reimbursable  obligations: 

01  Personal  services..  . .. 

955,  660 

1, 173,  449 

1, 183,  085 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.  . ..... 

24,  703 

29,  580 

30,  600 

07  Other  contractual  services.  ...... 

12,  351 

14,  790 

15,  300 

08  Sup7  lies  and  materials 

185,  270 

192,  270 

214,  200 

09  Equipment  ...  . ........ 

12, 351 

14,  790 

30,  600 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  ..  . 

49,  406 

59, 160 

61.  200 

Subtotal ....  ...  ...  . .. 

1,  239,  741 

1,  484.  039 

1.534,  985 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges..  

4,606 

5,  039 

4,  985 

Total  reimbursable  obligations _ . 

1,  235, 135 

1, 479,  000 

1,  530.  000 

Total  obligations .. 

4, 345,  972 

4,  570, 000 

4,  720,  000 

Mr.  FoGx\rty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  budget  request  for  Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Burbridge,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee  ? 

Dr,  Bitruridge.  Yes,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Before  I begin  I would  like  to  introduce  to  the  committee  our  new 
medical  director,  Dr.  Frank  Jones. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Jones. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  As  you  recall.  Dr.  Comely  has  been  coming  here 
for  years  but  he  found  he  would  rather  devote  full  time  to  his  work 
in  the  medical  school,  so  he  relinquished  his  job  as  medical  director 
and  Dr.  Jones  is  our  new  medical  director. 
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General  Statement  - 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FACLLITIES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Friedmen’s  Hospital 
consists  of  a general  hospital  with  a total  of  320  beds  and  50  bassinets ; 
150-bed  tuberculosis  hospital;  and  an  outpatient  department  com- 
posed of  36  organized  clinics  and  2 emergency  operating  rooms.  , i r i 

The  hospit^’s  physical  plant  consists  of  8 buildings  located  , on  11 
acres  near  the  downtown  area  of  Washington,  D.C.  Its  buildings 
include  separate  general  and  tuberculosis  hospital  units,  an  outpatient 
clinic  building,  two  residences  for  nurses,  a residence  for  interns,  an 
auxiliary  building,  and  a maintenance  shop,  all  of  which  were  con- 
structed 25  to  50  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital which  was  completed  in  1940. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

With  the  facilities  described  above  the  hospital  conducts  activities 
embracing  four  basic  functions,  namely : 

1.  Medical  care  of  patients  through  the  provision  of  services  on  an 

inpatient  and  outpatient  basis  for  substantially  all  types  of  illnesses. 
In  this  connection  131,710  patient-days  of  service  were  rendered  to 
14,083  individuals  on  the  inservice,  and  there  were  95,213  patient  visits 
to  the  outpatient  service  in  fiscal  year  1958.  • 

2.  The  education  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  adjunct,  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  in  20  separate  training  programs,  in- 
volving approximately  180  hospital  trainees,  150  medical  students, 
and  60  affiliates  for  a total  of  390 

^ 3.  Coordination  and  integration  of  hospital  programs  with  preven- 
tive medicine  through  the  operation  of  outpatient  clinics  and  coopera- 
tion with  governmental  and  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

4.  Fundamental  research  in  medical  sciences  through  the  integra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  preclinical  scientist  and  the  clinician.  During 
fiscal  year  1958,  25  research  projects,  financed  through  grants  to 
Howard  University  were  in  progress  in  the  hospital. 

, SOURCE  OF  FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  programs  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  made 
possible  by  funds  received  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Federal  Government,  through  direct  appropriation. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  Government  and  other  legal  jurisdictions 
for  the  care  of  their  indigent  patients. 

3.  Individuals,  through  direct  payment  or  through  third  party 
plans. 
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The  1960  estimates  propose  an  increase  of  $150,000  of  which  the' 
amount  of  $99,000  is  in  direct  appropriation,  the  balance  to  be  derived 
from  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources.  These  additional 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  following  manner: 

MANDATORY  INCREASES 

In  fiscal  year  1960  there  are  two  mandatory  items  for  which  the  Hos- 
pital is  requesting  additional  funds.  Specifically,  {a)  the  annualiza- 
tion of  the  four  new  positions  obtained  in  1959  and  (6)  an  extra  day 
of  pay.  These  two  items  total  $15,852. 

PROGRAM  INCREASES 

The  hospital  is  requesting  six  additional  classified  positions  for 
1960.  Included  are  four  nursing  assistants  and  two  clerical  positions 
for  the  collection  office. 

The  additional  nursing  positions,  though  not  meeting  the  full  re- 
quirements for  this  type  of  personnel,  will  improve  the  coverage 
presently  available  on  the  various  wards  and  service  areas  of  the  gen- 
eral hospital. 

The  increases  in  collections  over  the  past  10  years  has  placed  more 
and  more  demands  on  the  staff  engaged  in  this  activity.  In  order  to 
meet  the  work  requirements  of  this  office,  which  includes  the  filing  of 
insurance  claims,  the  submission  of  bills,  the  preparation  of  dunning 
letters,  and  the  other  followup  procedures  used  on  delinquent  accounts, 
request  is  being  made  for  two  additional  clerks. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  with  the  approval  of  this  committee,  the  hospital 
was  able  to  extend  coverage  in  the  clinical  laboratories  to  24  hours 
with  additional  personnel  financed  from  increased  reimbursements. 
Request  is  being  made  this  year  to  further  improve  this  important 
adjunct  to  patient  care  by  adding  one  bacteriology  technician.  It  is 
also  requested  that  the  same  24-hour  coverage  allowed  for  the  labora- 
tories last  year  be  extended  to  the  X-ray  department  in  fiscal  year 
1960  by  the  approval  of  four  additional  X-ray  technicians.  The  total 
cost  of  these  improvements  amounts  to  $28,587. 

An  increase  or  $44,035  is  being  requested  in  order  to  support  the 
purchase  of  supplies  at  the  most  current  consumption  and  cost  ex- 
periences. During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  hospital  has  been  unable 
to  purchase  supplies  at  a level  in  keeping  with  consumption  demands. 
Inventory  levels  will,  therefore,  be  below  acceptable  standards.  Addi- 
tional funds  for  supplies  are,  therefore,  being  requested  in  order  to  re- 
lieve this  situjation. 

Due  to  the  age  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  present  general 
hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  outmoded  hospital  facili- 
ties in  the  city,  maintenance  costs  are  higher  than  they  should  normally 
be.  A modest  increase  of  $15,000  is  being  requested  to  provide  for  re- 
pairs that  cannot  be  performed  by  station  personnel. 

The  increase  of  $20,617  being  requested  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment is  to  provide  funds  for  the  replacement  of  obsolete,  nonfunctional 
equipment,  and  the  purchase  of  additional  items  that  are  needed  ta 
provide  safe  and  adequate  patient  care. 
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STATUS  OF  CONTROL  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  HOSPITAL 

In  concluding  this  statement,  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  no  requests  are  being  included  in  these  estimates  for  major 
xjhanges  either  of  a physical  or  program  nature.  This  is  due  to  the 
imsettled  status  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  institution.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  future  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital  will  soon  be  decided  one 
way  or  the  other  so  that  the  necessary  development  of  this  important 
community  agency  may  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  veiy  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  committee  would  like  to  raise. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I hope  that  determination  will  be  made  pretty  soon, 
too.  Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  how  many  years  now,  two 
or  three  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Three  years;"  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  help  your  personnel  problem,  too,  would  it 
not,  if  a decision  were  made  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  There  are  two  areas  in  which  we  would  be  very 
much  helped  by  some  resolution  of  this  problem.  One  is  the  need  for  a 
new  physical  plant,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  statement 
and  which  is  included  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  other  is  the  matter 
of  settling  in  the  minds  of  our  employees  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them. 

FUNDS  requested  FOR  1960 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1959  is  $3,091,000,  and  your 
request  for  1960  is  $3,190,000.  Your  main  items  of  increase  are 
$15,850  for  mandatory  increases  and  $49,000  for  11  new  positions. 

NEW  POSITIONS 

Why  do  you  need  these  new  positions  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Well,  four  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Fogarty,  are 
nursing  assistants,  which  are  not  pi"ofessional  nursing  personnel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Nonprofessional  nursing  personnel? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes.  They  are  trained  through  inservice  training 
programs  or  they  may  be  practical  nurses.  This  request  is  to  provide 
a better  staffing  pattern  in  our  several  wards.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  difficult  to  staff  all  our  wards  with  graduate  nurses.  Our  person- 
nel work  a 40-hour  workweek  and  to  spread  the  personnel  over  the 
7-day  week  on  a staffing  which  provides  for  40  hours  is  quite  difficult. 
All  the  studies  that  we  have  had  at  the  hospital  have  set  forth  a need 
for  a higher  staffing  pattern  than  we  presently  enjoy.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  our  present  ratio  of  employees  to  occupied  beds  is  less  than 
2 to  1,  and  there  are  many  hospitals  who  enjoy  as  high  as  3 to  1 in 
terms  of  staffing. 

The  other  two  positions  are  clerical  positions  to  help  our  program 
of  improving  our  collection  picture.  In  this  area  we  are  proposing 
an  increase  of  some  $50,000,  I think,  in  reimbursements,  which  will 
help  pay  for  some  of  these  things  we  are  asking  for.  In  order  to  do 
that,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  collection  system. 

Since  1942  I think  we  have  improved  collections  almost  3,000 
percent.  There  was  a time  when  the  collections  at  Freedmen’s  Hospi- 
tal amounted  to  less  than  $35,000  a year.  Now  we  are  collecting  in 
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exc^s  of  $1  million,  which  certainly  is  some  indication  of  the  need 
for  improved  staffing  this  year.  Of  course  we  have  added  increments 
to  that  staffing  along  the  way,  but  we  feel  we  need  two  new  clerical 
positions  now. 

For  the  imj)rovement  of  our  diagnostic  facilities  we  are  requesting 
five  positions,  four  additional  X-ray  technicians  and  one  bacteriology 
technician.  The  four  additional  X-ray  technicians  are  to  provide  for 
weekend,  night,  and  holiday  coverage  in  our  X-ray  department. 

Last  year  we  made  a request  for  laboratory  technicians  to  extend 
the  coverage  in  the  clinical  laboratories,  and  the  committee  was  good 
enough  to  go  along  with  us.  We  are  now  making  a request  for  the 
same  type  of  coverage  in  the  X-ray  department  as  allowed  for  the 
laboratories  last  year. 

The  request  for  an  additional  bacteriology  technician  is  to  help  take 
care  of  a problem  that  some  hospitals  mention  and  some  do  not,  but 
we  do.  This  is  the  problem  of  hospital-acquired  infections  produced, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  staphylococcus  organism.  We  want  a bac- 
teriology technician  in  order  to  use  him  full  time  in  checking  out  all 
sorts  of  items  in  the  hospital  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from  contamina- 
tion : in  the  kitchen,  formula  room,  the  wards,  the  bassinets,  and  so  on. 
We  want  him  to  do  that  work  in  our  important  program  of  checking 
out  the  hospital’s  cleanliness  in  terms  of  infectious  organisms. 

REIMBURSEMENTS  PROM  NEIGHBORING  COUNTIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  experience  on  reimbursements  from  the 
neighboring  counties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia?  Are  they  better? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  No,  I am  afraid  the  experience  is  not  better.  We 
had  been  improving  that  experience  year  after  year,  but  last  year  we 
dropped  off  and  our  interpretation  of  that — and  we  have  examined 
it  very  closely — is  that  these  counties  which  formerly  had  no  medical 
facilities  for  those  who  were  coming  to  us  have  now  improved  their 
facilities  and  the  persons  who  used  to  come  to  Freedmen’s  are  re- 
ceiving care  in  their  own  counties,  which  is  a good  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  the  only  reason  it  is  dropping  off? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  We  think  it  is,  because  we  feel  we  have  improved 
our  collection  procedures  along  the  way  and  there  should  be  no  rea- 
son other  than  economic,  but  I am  unable  to  make  a definite  statement 
on  that. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  PATIENT  LOAD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  total  average  daily  patient  load  for  1960 
compared  to  1959  for  the  General  Hospital  • . . . 

Dr.  Burbridge.  For  1960  for  General  Hospital  it  is  259  as  against 
the  estimate  of  266  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a slight  reduction  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  what  is  the  total  average  daily  patientload  for 
1960  compared  to  1959  for  the  TB  Hospital  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Forty-seven  for  the  TB  Hospital  against  56. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Against  56  in  1959  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  dropping  off  also  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes,  that  is  dropping  off  somewhat. 
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Mr.  Fogabtt.  "Wliat  do  you  do  ”svitli  your  beds  in  the  TB  Hospital 
that  are  not  used  ? 

Dr.  Btebridge.  TTe  are  not  doing  anything  with  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  are  empty. 

!Mr.  Fogabtt.  How  many  beds  do  you  have  in  the  TB  Hospital  ? 

Dr.  BruBPJDGE.  IVe  have  150  beds  in  the  TB  Hospital. 

!Mr.  Fogaett.  TTith  an  average  daily  patientload  of  47.  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Dr.  BrEBiuDGE.  It  means  we  are  operating  only  one  floor.  There 
are  three  floors.  Two  floors  are  closed  off  for  patient  care. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  we  can  do  about  that 
tmtil  we  find  out  what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  controversy  over  own- 
ership and  control.  That  probably  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  decision  that  is  reached. 

Dr.  BrEBEUDGE.  I hope  so. 

CLIXICAL  AXD  EMEEGEXCT  VISITS 

^Ir.  Fogaett.  How  do  the  estimated  clinical  and  emergency  visits 
compare,  1960  to  1959  ? 

Dr.  BrEBEEDGE.  The  estimated  visits  to  the  clinics  for  1960  are  the 
same  as  for  1959.  That  is  56,600. 

To  the  emergencv  room  the  same  estimate  is  projected  for  1960, 
38.400. 

For  the  first  6 months  we  have  been  running  fairly  high  in  1959.  In 
the  first  6 months  we  ran  29,030  visits  to  the  clinics  and  21,921  visits 
to  the  emergency  room,  which  is  a little  ahead  of  our  estimates. 

IXCEEASE  IX  SUPPLY  EEQUIEEMEXTS 

Mr.  Fogaety.  You  have  an  increase  of  S44.035  to  support  supply 
requii^ments  based  on  curi'ent  unit  cost  experiences.  What  does 
this  mean  ? 

Dr.  Buebpudge.  This  means,  in  accordance  with  past  experience  in 
the  1958  fiscal  year  and  our  experience  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  that 
these  are  the  costs  tied  to  our  patient  load  that  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a good  supply  program  for  our  hospital  in  the  1960  fiscal 
year.  That  is,  of  course,  in  relation  to  medical  and  surgical  supplies 
as  well  as  pharmaceutical  supplies. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  So  your  need  for  supplies  is  going  up  but  your 
patient  load  is  going  down? 

Dr.  Buebeide.  The  need  of  supplies  is  tied  to  the  patient  load. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  The  increased  supply  requii’ement  is  because  of  in- 
creased costs? 

Dr.  Buebeidge.  That  is  one  of  the  factors. 

I would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  in  this  particular 
fiscal  vear  we  have  had  to  cut  back  into  inventories  because  of  the  fact 
we  have  found  the  amount  that  was  budgeted  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  patient  loads  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  We  are  hoping  that 
with  this  increase  for  next  vear.  while  I do  not  think  we  will  be  able 
to  replenish  our  inventories,  we  will  not  have  to  cut  further  back  into 
inventories. 
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REPAIRS 

Mr.  Fogaritt.  You  are  asking  for  $15,000  for  repaii^.  What  is  that 
for? 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is  an  increase  of  $15,000,  Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have 
$15,000  in  the  base. 

There  are  three  major  items  involved.  In  the  General  Hospital 
$15,000  is  for  repairs  to  the  roofs  and  $7,000  to  repair  downspouts  in 
the  same  building 

In  the  TB  Hospital  we  are  asking  $8,000  to  do  some  tuck-pointing 
because  there  is  water  seepage. 

All  of  these  estimates  are  for  necessary  repairs.  We  have  not 
projected  anything  other  than  what  is  needed  to  keep  us  going  day 
by  day. 

EQUIPMENT  REPLACEMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a $20,000  item  for  equipment  replacement. 
What  is  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is  a $20,000  increase.  We  have  an  equipment  list 
totaling  approximately  $70,000,  but  it  represents  a $20,000  increase 
over  1959.  There  is  approximately  $31,000  in  general  hospital; 
$10,000  in  the  TB  hospital;  $20,000  in  the  outpatient;  $7,200  in  the 
training  activities ; and  $4,200  under  the  administration  activity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  ,we  had  a slight  problem  about  an  item  of 
$10,000  budgeted  for  equipment  and  spent  for  other  things. 

Mr.  Baird.  Last  year  I thought  the  difficulty  was  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  tables.  I believe  Mr.  Taber  pointed  out  X number  of 
dollars  were  appropriated  and  he  only  looked  at  one  item  whereas 
you  had  to  look  at  two  items  that  were  obligated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  gave  you  an  increase  in  1959  but  you  are  spend- 
ing only  $52,340  this  year  instead  of  the  $61,940  you  told  us  last  year. 
lYhat  is  the  other  $9,600  being  spent  for  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  We  have  had  to  increase  some  of  the  student-trainee 
stipends  and  some  slight  increased  support  to  supplies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  that  authority,  to  spend  appropriated 
funds  for  other  purposes  when  they  are  appropriated  for  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  I believe  there  is  some  latitude  if  the  need  is  more  urgent 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Legally  you  are  right  but  generally  when  you  ask 
for  an  increase  for  a line  item,  for  something  specific  like  equipment, 
we  feel  you  should  use  it:  for  equipment  and  not  for  some  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  Baird.  The  need  is  still  there,  but  in  order  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  coming  up  for  supplementals  we  try  to  live  within  the 
appropriation  by  making  these  internal  adjustments. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  you  where  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  appropriations  for 
equipment  and  then  we  find  out  you  are  running  short  somewhere  else 
and  using  that  money  for  something  else.  Then  the  next  year  you  are 
right  back  for  an  increase  for  equipment. 

Mr.  Baird.  Many  times  these  things  are  not  known  at  the  time  we 
come  before  you,  such  as  the  increase  in  student  nurse  stipends.  They 
come  about  after  we  come  before  your  body. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  It  looks  like  some  of  the  equipment  you  are  asking 
lor  we  could  let  slide  for  a year  or  two. 

Mr.  Baird.  We  hope  not. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Then  we  would  have  to  come  for  a supplemental, 
which  we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  do. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Last  year,  in  connection  with  these  equipment  funds, 
jou  submitted  for  the  record  on  page  99  a statement  in  which  you 
said: 

The  difference  of  $9,465  between  estimated  and  actual  equipment  obligations 
represents  the  amount  which  had  to  be  diverted  from  this  purpose  to  provide  the 
supplies  and  materials  required  to  meet  the  day-to-day  operating  needs  related 
to  increased  patient  loads. 

The  actual  average  daily  patient  load  for  1957  was  14  above  that  estimated  in 
the  budget.  This  increase  resulted  in  greater  costs  for  patient  subsistence  and 
medical  supplies  than  those  forecast  in  the  supplemental  estimate.  To  meet 
these  greater  costs,  anticipated  equipment  purchases  were  deferred. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  statement  you  just  gave  me  that 
on  the  $10,000  item  Mr.  Taber  was  mistaken  because  he  was  looking 
^t  the  wrong  table  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  I know  there  was  some  confusion  originally  in  that 
table. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  we  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Baird.  I thought  we  had  explained  that  we  had  to  move  funds 
to  take  care  of  patient  load  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  might  be  more  difficult  to  get  funds  for  an  increase 
in  patient  load  but  not  so  difficult  to  get  funds  for  equipment  ? This 
is  2 years  in  a row  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  funds  for 
equipment  purchases  and  you  have  used  that  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. I can  see  where  it  might  happen  once  in  a great  while,  but 
this  is  2 years  in  a row  now  that  it  has  happened. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  this  supply  busi- 
ness, is  that  we  are  always  behind  the  rising  market,  the  cost  of  the 
supplies.  Also,  we  have  run  into  experiences  of  rising  patient  loads 
in  spite  of  the  fact  we  have  done  everything  we  know  how  to  keep  these 
patient  loads  within  the  budget  estimates.  For  instance,  this  year 
where  we  have  an  estimate  of  266,-  the  first  6 months’  experience  is 
267.  As  a result  we  are  higher  in  the  number  of  patients  that  we 
have  served.  Most  of  this  work  is  emergency  work  except,  of  course, 
for  the  elective  paying  cases  that  we  have  to  take  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  reimbursement  program. 

REQUEST  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  F OGxiRTY.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  We  asked  for  $4,835,000,  $3,354,000  as  a direct  appro- 
priation and  $1,481,000  from  reimbursements  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  you  $115,000  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F ogahty.  Wliat  would  that  have  been  used  for  in  positions  and 
other  items  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  the  General  Hospital  it  meant  a reduction  of  eight 
nursing  assistant  positions  amounting  to  $27,237. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  need  those  eight  positions? 
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Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir;  we  felt  we  needed  them  when  we  presented 
the  estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  would  those  eight  positions  do? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  would  improve  the  staffing  in  the  nursing  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  staffing  today  below  the  average  in  accredited 
hospitals? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I would  not  like  to  tie  it  to  accreditation  particu- 
larly but  the  request  was  to  provide  service  around  the  clock  T days 
a week.  We  felt  the  projections  we  submitted  were  simply  to  provide 
that  and  not  to  provide  luxury  service  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  giving  first-class  care, 
are  you? 

Dr.  Jones.  We  are  not  giving  first-class  nursing  care.  Many  eve- 
nings we  do  not  have  a nurse  for  a ward  because  we  have  to  have  one 
nurse  between  two  wards. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  something  that  should  have 
been  granted,  then. 

Dr.  Jones.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  deny  nursing 
services  to  people  who  are  sick,  for  a small  item  of  $27,000. 

How  many  positions  did  you  say  that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Baird.  Eight  nursing  assistant  positions  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Baird.  There  was  a reduction  of  $10,083  for  supplies,  that 
reduction  being  tied  to  the  reduced  patient  load. 

Our  equipment  request  was  reduced  by  $31,318  in  the  General 
HospitaL 

In  the  TB  hospital  the  supplies  and  materials  were  reduced  by 
$8,824,  that  being  tied  to  the  reduced  number  of  patients  as  reflected 
in  the  budget,  and  there  was  a reduction  of  $4,448  also  in  the  TB 
hospital,  for  a total  reduction  in  the  TB  hospital  of  $13,272. 

In  outpatient  one  X-ray  technician  on  detail  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity was  eliminated,  amounting  to  $4,141;  and  there  was  a $3,531 
reduction  in  equipment. 

In  the  training  program  three  first-year  medical  residents  were 
deleted  for  a total  of  $11,220,  and  there  was  a reduction  in  equipment 
of  $4,082,  for  a total  decrease  in  the  training  program  of  $15,302. 

In  the  administrative  activity  there  was  a deletion  of  three  posi- 
tions for  a total  of  $9,821. 

ratio  of  employees  to  patients 

Mr.  Denton.  You  said  something  about  a ratio  of  2 to  1.  Does 
that  mean  two  employees  to  one  patient  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  you  say  some  hospitals  have  a ratio  of  3 to  1 ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  It  runs  about  2.5  to  1 in  most  hospitals. 

Mr.  Denton.  Xo  wonder  the  hospital  bills  are  so  high. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  aU. 
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EEr5JIBURSI3£EXT5  FROM  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice  tliat  the  reimbursements  from  the  District  run 
a little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  hospital. 
Is  that  correct  i 

!Mr.  Baird.  Yes.  We  are  anticipating  ^50, <300  in  I960  from  the 
District  for  the  care  of  indigents. 

^Ir.  Latrd.  I am  talking  about  the  District  residents  and  the  Dis- 
trict government,  this  total  reimbursement  runs  about  SI. 500.000  ? 

!Mr.  Baird.  S1.5o0.0CK)  is  projected  for  1960. 

^Ir.  Laird.  That  is  includinof  the  District  government  ? 

^Ir.  Baird.  The  District  and  the  residents  themselves. 

Mr.  Latrd.  To  vrhat  do  you  attribute  the  other  costs  t 

Mr.  Bated.  There  is  a teaching  cost  factor  which  the  F ederal  Gov- 
ernment supports.  And  there  is  an  area  of  uncoUectable  bills  we  have 
on  our  books  on  which  we  are  tryiiig  to  improve  our  collection 
experience. 

^Ir.  Latrd.  How  does  this  hospital  differ  from.  say.  the  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital  at  Madison.  Wis..  that  is  operated  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I am  not  particularly  familiar  with  the  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital  at  !Madison.  Is  it  a State  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  a State  hospital  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Is  it  financed  by  State  funds  ? 

Air.  Latrd.  Yes. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Does  it  take  the  private  cases  and  so  forth  and  so  on 
as  we  do  ? 

Air.  Laird.  It  takes  cases  on  a referral  basis  from  private  physicians. 

HISTCIRT  OF  FER  CHARGES 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I might  tell  you  a little  something  about  our  own 
hospital.  W e date  back  to  1 S65 . 

Air.  Latrd.  I understand  the  reason  for  which  it  was  originally  set 

^P- 

Dr.  Burbridge.  And  up  until  the  early  I920*s — I think  it  was  the 
early  1920’s  or  maybe  before  that — it  was  an  all-charity  hospital  in 
which  no  patients  paid. 

Dr.  J ONES.  It  was  1910. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Then  we  started  charging  patients  because  at  that 
time  many  of  the  patients  had  no  other  institution  to  which  they 
could  go  and  they  had  some  finances  so  they  were  charged.  However, 
the  general  character  of  the  hospital  as  a nonpayin^  hospital  has 
pretty  much  prevailed  over  the  years,  which  means  it  is  still,  even 
today,  one  of  the  institutions  in  the  city  of  W ashington  to  which  the 
patient  who  has  no  monev  feels  he  can  get  some  treatment. 

District  of  Columbia  (general,  the  large  city  hospital  and  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital,  I would  say,  handle  the  bulk  of  the  indigent  patient 
load  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Air.  Laird.  You  are  reimbursed  for  that  ? 
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Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes.  I am  getting  to  that  point.  I thought  your 
question  was  why  is  it  we  have  a large  number  of  patients  for  whom 
there  is  no  reimbursement  either  from  the  patient  or  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

COMPARISON  WITH  STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  FINANCING 

Mr.  Laird.  Maybe  I should  explain  the  basis  of  my  questioning,  in 
all  fairness  to  you,  so  that  you  can  understand  it  thoroughly. 

There  is  some  sentiment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  we  should 
have  these  things  treated  in  the  District  very  much  as  they  are  in  the 
other  48  States.  We  feel  in  Wisconsin  this  is  a State  responsibility. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  share  any  of  our  teaching  coste. 
They  are  paid  for  by  the  citizens  within  the  confines  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  In  this  particular  situation  the  citizens  from  all  over 
the  United  States  are  paying  for  the  teaching  costs  involved  in  this 
particular  hospital.  In  Wisconsin  many  of  our  students  go  all  over 
the  United  States,  but  still  we  feel  it  is  a State  responsibility  and  the 
State  government  pays  it. 

Now,  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  as  expressed  by  a great  many 
people  who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I read  in  both  the 
metropolitan  papers  here,  would  they  not  like  to  assume  this  cost  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Would  not  the  taxpayers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia like  to  assume  this  cost  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I would  not  hazard  a guess  in  this  direction.  My 
personal  opinion  would  be  ‘‘no.” 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  certainly  if  they  get  into  the  whole  question  of 
home  rule  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a cost,  the  cost  of 
this  hospital,  that  they  would  have  to  assume. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I think  if  we  got  into  that  question,  we  would  put 
it  into  a different  frame  of  reference  altogether,  but  if  we  are  looking 
at  it  in  terms  of  what  the  present  status  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  is  something  else  again. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  to  me  the  Federal  Government  has  assumed 
a special  responsibility  in  connection  with  Howard  University  as 
being  a university  that  makes  available  educational  opportunities  pri- 
marily to  Negroes  which  have  heretofore  been  excluded  by  the  14 
Southern  States  for  education,  and  the  teaching  facility  at  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital  is  primarily  an  adjunct  to  the  medical  school  at 
Howard  University. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  Federal  Government  does  not  recognize  the 
exclusion  of  anybody  from  various  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I think  this  is  the  history  that  gave  rise  to  the 
special  responsibility  which  the  Federal  Government  assumed  in  con- 
nection with  Howard.  I think  that  you  have  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
teaching  cost  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  as  being  an  adjunct  to  the 
medical  school  and  not  think  of  this  as  being  a separate  and  distinct 
element,  but  rather  part  of  Howard.  As  you  know,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  new  hospital  be  constructed  and  that  Freedmen’s 
Hospital  be  made  a part  of  Howard  University,  which  is  still  under 
consideration. 
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Mr.  Laikd.  I think  it  should  be.  My  point  is  this : These  teaching 
costs  in  other  areas  of  the  country  are  borne  by  the  States  and  this 
is  another  example,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  F ederal  Government  giving 
an  additional  aid  in  the  District  of  Columbia  over  and  above  the 
specific  Federal  contribution. 

Sometimes  people  look  at  this  direct  Federal  payment  as  the  o^y 
contribution  that  our  Federal  Government  makes  to  the  running 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I am  not  quarreling  with  your  budget,  but  I do  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out  sometimes  when  these  budget  requests  are  before  us  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  make  other  contributions  that  are  not  made 
to  the  49  States  in  addition  to  the  Federal  payment  which  we  make 
each  year  to  the  District  budget. 

Dr.  Jones.  May  I make  a comment  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of 
students  at  Howard  University  ? 

Unlike  Wisconsin  Univei^sity,  which  has  largely  students  of  Wis- 
consin,-Howard  University  has.  Jess  than  10  percent  of  Washin^on, 
D.C.,  medical  students.  It  serves  the  Nation,  as  it  were,  and  has  been 
for  many,  many  years,  and  has  served  international  areas  also;  the 
British  Isles,  particularly,  have  quite  a number  of  their  students  with- 
in our  fold.  In  that  aspect  of  teaching,  the  university  represents 
really  the  Nation.  We  should  like  to  look  upon  it  as  a national  uni- 
versity for  medicine  and  it  has  so  served. 

It  has  served  and  has  put  into  practice  in  this  country  more  than 
half  of  the  Negro  physicians  who  are  now  practicing  medicine  in  the 
countrv,  and  it  was  not  merelv  the  13  Southern  States  that  have  denied 
Negroes  the  right  to  study  medicine.  It  could  well  be  said  that  up 
until  5 years  ago  there  were  less  than  a dozen  Negroes  studying  medi- 
cine in  all  other  universities  except  Howard  and  Meharry  Universities. 
So  we  have  served  as  a capstone  with  respect  to  Negro  medical  educa- 
tion in  America.  For  that  reason,  we  do  expect  that  we  shall  proba- 
bly continue  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  quite  a little  bit,  supported 
by  funds  of  the  National  Government  in  that  behalf. 

Mr.  Laerd.  That  is  a very  good  response. 

Dr.  Jones.  Tliank  vou,  sir. 

research  grants 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  qualify  for  any  research  gi’ants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes.  We  receive  research  grants  through  the  uni- 
versity. There  are  a number  of  clinical  research  projects  going  on  in 
the  hospital  now  as  a result  of  grants. 

Dr.  Jones.  With  respect  to  the  grants,  we  might  say  the  university 
itself,  through  an  accelerated  program  for  research  over  the  last 
several  years,  has  acquired  nearly  a million  dollars  worth  of  grants, 
many  of  which  come  from  the  National  Institute. 

However,  allocated  to  the  hospital  itself,  they  are  considerable, 
but  they  are  still  a part  of  the  university.  It  is  a rule  and  plan,  how- 
ever, to  have  them  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  hospital,  because 
being  clinical  work  they  should  be  centered  there.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  bring  within  our  bailiwick  the  analysis  of  all 
clinical  projects  of  research. 
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It  might  be  said  we  are  in  the  forefront  of  research,  particularly 
in  the  cardiovascular  situation  in  our  research  lab.  There  have  been 
two  lead  articles  in  outstanding  journals  of  medical  education,  in- 
cluding the  American  Medical  Association  Journal,  on  the  research 
done  in  that  area  and  there  will  be  coming  out  next  week  a Ti/^-page 
article  within  the  American  Medical  J ournal  on  research  which  orig- 
inated in  this  area. 

Some  of  the  basic  contiibutions  to  this  cardiovascular  surgery  and 
investigation  have  come  from  our  cardiovascular  setup  and  it  is 
financed  in  a large  way  by  the  grants  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  daily  rate  charged  the 
District  government  as  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  your 
hospital  as  compared  with  the  general  hospital  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Baird.  I understand  the  rate  in  1960  at  Freedmen’s  is  $22  a day 
for  inpatients  and  the  contract  hospitals,  I believe,  are  now  getting 
$20  a da}^. 

There  is  a differential. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Burbridgb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1959. 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

WITNESSES 

DB.  LEONARD  Iff.  ELSTAD,  PRESIDENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  ALBERT  ATWOOD,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD 

DR.  GEORGE  DETMOLD,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

EDWIN  C.  GIDDINGS,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

LLOYD  H.  JOHNSON,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research: 

(а)  Gallaudet  College 

(б)  Kendall  School.- - - - 

3.  General  library . 

$86,743 

422, 247 
96, 694 
50, 891 
199, 995 
192,  506 

$87,489 

503,037 
91, 409 
63,943 
229,564 
183, 136 

$89, 749 

569,504 
94, 870 
65,540 
231, 382 
183, 136 

4.  Operation  and"  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

5.  Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational  expense 

Total  obligations  . 

1,049, 076 

-12, 410 
-291,666 

1, 158, 578 

-10, 000 
-304, 915 
5, 337 

1,  234, 181 

-10,000 
-332, 181 

Financing:  ""  . • , 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 

Other  accounts -- 

Non-Federal  sources J.. 

TTnobligatftd  balance  no  longer  available  

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)— 

745,000 

849,000 

892,000 

Note. — Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  from  tuition  in  part  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  D.C.  Code,  title  31,  sec.  1008,  and  other  tuition  fees. 
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Odject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Non-Federal  employees: 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

171 

178 

190 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

7 

5 

5 

Average  number  of  aU  employees 

170 

177 

189 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

171 

178 

190 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions  

$4,  459 

$4,  844 

$4,918 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

$722,  995 

$841,  824 

$915, 804 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

36,  504 

20,000 

23,000 

Other  personal  services — 

3,045 

500 

500 

Total  personal  services 

762,  544 

862,  324 

939, 304 

02  Travel - 

3,702 

5,200 

5,200 

03  Transportation  of  things. 
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1,500 

1,  500 
1000 

04  Communication  services 

6,040 

5,000 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

14,  675 

15,500 

19,500 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

1,  500 
42,857 

250 

250 

07  Other  contractual  services 

55, 453 

49,453 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

144,  008 

141,  409 

141, 409 

09  Equipment 

51, 055 

40,000 

33,662 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  

44,644 

54,  800 

59, 698 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

1,  435 

762 

825 

Subtotal. 

1,  072,  696 

1, 182, 198 

1, 257, 801 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges...- — - 

23,  620 

23,  620 

23,620 

Total  obligations- - 

1, 049, 076 

1, 158,  578 

1, 234, 181 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  before  us  now  Dr.  Elstad,  president  of 
Gallaudet  College.  Do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

General  Statement 


Dr.  Elstad.  Gallaudet  College,  the  only  higher  educational  insti- 
tution devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Federal  appropriations  since  1857. 

This  Federal  support  in  recent  years  for  the  operation  of  the  re- 
search, instructional,  and  teacher  preparation  programs  of  the  college 
and  for  the  construction  program  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
college  to  attain  full  accreditation  by  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1957. 

I9  60  REQUEST 

The  budget  request  for  1960  will  provide  increases  designed  to 
strengthen  the  college  programs  and  continue  support  for  activities 
initiated  in  earlier  years.  The  total  request  of  $892,000  together  with 
reimbursements  in  the  amount  of  $342,181  will  permit  increases  in  the 
amount  of  $105,603  for  the  following  purposes: 

Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  to  cover  such 
mandatory  costs  as  retirement  and  group  life  insurance;  $22,(>80  to 
provide  within-grade  salary  increases  for  faculty  personnel  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  salary  scale;  $8,662  for  educational 
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equipment;  $54,300  for  11  new  positions,  namely,  4 additions  to 
faculty,  4 assistants  to  dean  of  men  and  women,  2 secretary-stenog- 
raphers, 1 clerk,  1 laborer,  and  3 part-time  laboratory  instructors; 
$5,000  for  continuation  of  linguistic  research  program ; and  $10,000 
increased  operating  costs  including  communications  and 

utilities. 

These  increases  are  offset,  in  part,  by  nonrecurring  costs  of  $30,000 
in  1958.  ’ 

RESEARCH 

A broad  program  of  research  into  the  many  phases  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf  was  initiated  at  Gallaudet  in  1958.  It  is  planned  to 
carry  the  research  program  forward  in  1960,  with  continued  em- 
phasis on  two  major  projects;  the  central  index  on  research  for  the 
deaf,  which  is  priinarily  engageddn  indexing,  abstracting,  and  sum- 
marizing research  literature  on  problems  of  deafness,  and  the  linguis- 
tic re^arch  project,  which  is  devoted  to  the  scientific  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  the  language  of  signs. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  second  stage  of  the  construction  program,  consisting  of  the 
classroom-science  building  and  the  speech  and  hearing  center,  is  near- 
ing completion.  The  cafeteria  and  service  building  and  the  men’s 
dormitory,  making  up  the  third  stage,  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  fall. 

For  1960,  funds  in  the  amount  of  $150,000  are  requested  for  the 
renovation  and  repair  of  two  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  two  projects  are  the  first  step  in  a program  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate and  reclaim  our  older  buildings,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
functions  they  will  assume  as  the  newer  buildings  become  ready  for 
use. 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  college  of  higher  learning  in  the  world 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  institution  was 
organized  in  1857  and  has  been  supported  in  part  by  annual  Federal 
appropriations  since  its  inception.  It  possesses  unique  responsibilities 
and  opportunities.  The  Congress  has  recognized  these  responsibilities 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  420  (83d  Congress)  which  amended  the 
charter  of  the  college  and  defined  its  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government.  A total  appropriation  of  $892,000  is  requested  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960. 

ACCREDITATION 

Tlie  endeavors  of  a decade  reached  fruition  on  May  1, 1957,  when  the 
college  gained  accreditation.  This  resulted  from  accelerated  expansion 
plans  for  curriculum  and  physical  facilities.  This  is  a continuing 
program. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  exploit  the  unique  opportu- 
nities of  the  college  in  becoming  a national  clearinghouse  and  re^search 
center  concerned  with  problems  associated  with  deafness. 

Two  research  studies  were  begun  in  1957-58.  The  establishment  of 
a central  research  index  on  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of 
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deafness  and  a project  on  die  structural  analysis  of  the  language  of 
signs.  Both  of  these  projects  were  initially  re™wed_  and  appmved 
by  a research  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  h ational  Institutes 
of  Health.  These  studies  will  continue  through  the  1960  fiscal  year. 

the  HEAUrS-G  A>T)  SPEECH  CEXTEE 

The  hearing  and  speech  center  has  been  organized  to  provide  (1 » 
dia^ostic  ana  training  services.  (2)  graduate  courses  and  clinical 
practice  related  to  teaching  the  hearing  impaired,  and  (3  i research  in 
hearing  and  deafness. 

Complete  audiologic al  assessments  (hearing  tests  i are  provided  for 
each  student  in  the  preparatory  and  Gallaudet  College  population. 
Further  examinations  are  performed  to  determine  feasibility  and 
proper  selection  of  wearable  hearing  aids.  Sjiecial  tests  of  speech 
proficiency  and  speech  reading  ( lipreading  i ability  are  also  employed. 

All  students  in  the  preparatory  class  and  in  the  coUeg-e  proper  are 
provided  with  special  classes  in  communication.  Each  student  is 
provided  training  in  speech,  speech  reading,  and  training  in  the  use 
of  amplification  units  according  to  his  needs.  The  students  are 
grouped  for  assistance  in  communication  skills  according  to  the  results 
of  the  diagnostic  evaluation  in  the  receptive  and  expressive  communi- 
cation areas. 

SERVICES 


Graduate  students  are  provided  with  courses  iu  audiology  tlirough 
the  center.  In  addition  to  course  work,  clinical  practice  and  class- 
room observation  are  made  available  to  these  graduate  students. 

At  Gallaudet  College  each  year,  three  or  four  groups  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  counserors  are  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  IVelfare,  to 
receive  special  courses  in  the  orientation  to  the  deaf.  The  hearing 
and  speech  center  stall  provides  them  with  an  introductory  course 
in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  hearing  impairment. 

Summer  session  for  graduate  students  is  also  available  at  Gallaudet 
College.  In  the  hearing  and  s}>eech  center,  courses  on  a graduate  level 
in  audiology  are  provided  for  those  actively  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  those  working  toward  advanced  degrees,  as  well  as  those 
working  in  related  fields. 

Eesearch  in  hearing  and  deafness  is  carried  on  in  the  center. 
Initial  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  measiu'ement  and  therapeutic 
approaches  to  receptive  and  expressive  communication  and  lancruage 
handicaps  accompanying  hearing  impainnent.  Basic  data  relative  to 
the  age  of  onset:  of  deafness,  etiology,  residual  hearing,  speech  readinsr 
ability,  speech  proficiency  and  finger  spelling  have  ti^n  collected  and 
are  used  in  relationship  to  projects  in  research. 

Excellent  library  facilities  include  the  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet 
Memorial  Library  and  the  central  index  of  research  on  the  deaf  on 
the  college  campus,  and  goveimmental  libraries,  such  as  the  Li‘W.iry 
of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wiifare 
Librarv.  and  the  National  Libnarv  of  Medicine. 
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KE1«)ALL  SCHOOL 

The  Kendall  School  is  the  laboratory  teaching  school  for  the  Col- 
lege Department  of  Education.  Teacher  supply  for  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  Nation  is  a serious  problem.  Gallaudet  College  has  rec- 
ognized this-  situation  by  increasing  the  enrollment  in  the  teacher- 
training  program. 

The  school  provides  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level 
for  deaf  public  school  children  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  areas.  This  department  is  the  original  school  and  its  centemiial 
was  celebrated  in  November  1957. 

REQUESTS  FOR  1960  INCREASED  FUNDS 

Increases  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960  offset  partially  by  non- 
recurring costs  in  1959  are  as  follows : 

Salary  increases:  Within  grade  salary  increases  limited  to  grade 
maximums  already  established  are  requested  for  faculty  in  the  amount 
of  $22,680.  The  present  salary  scale  of  the  college  is  based  on  1956-57 
medians  of  salaries  paid  in  similar  institutions  in  this  region  and  pro- 
vides for  within-grade  increases  similar  to  those  awarded  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recognize  satisfactory  service  of  staff  members.  It 
is  important  that  this  amount  be  made  available  so  that  the  college  will 
more  nearly  be  able  to  retain  and  attract  competent  personnel. 

To  strengthen  the  faculty  and  administration,  the  sum  of  $54,300 
is  requested  for  the  employment  of  four  additional  instructors,  four 
assistants,  two  secretary-stenographers,  one  clerk,  and  one  maintenance 
employee. 

An  annual  report  to  the  Middle  States  Association  is  required  each 
year  until  1961  to  indicate  our  progress  in  augmenting  staff  and  course 
offerings  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  accredited  standing.  The  addi- 
tional personnel  requested  is  a part  of  this  requirement.  Secretarial 
help  is  necessary  to  do  the  office  work  in  our  expanded  program. 
Additional  buildings  mean  additional  service  employees. 

Employee  benefits:  Public  Law  362  (81st  Cong.)  extended  the 
Civil  Service  Eetirement  Act  to  employees  of  Gallaudet  College.  In 
addition.  Public  Law  935  (84th  Cong.)  provided  coverage  for  Gallau- 
det College  employees  under  the  Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance program.  An  increase  of  $4,961  is  requested  for  these  purposes 
in  1959. 

Operation  and  maintenance:  Two  major  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction, the  classroom-laboratory  building  and  the  speech  and  hear- 
ing center,  should  be  completed  during  the  spring  of  1959.  The  cafe- 
teria, union  building,  and  men’s  dormitory  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1959.  To  care  for  these 
buildings  and  for  their  protection,  and  to  strengthen  this  department, 
additional  funds  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  are  requested  to  care  for  the 
expanding  physical  plant  of  the  college. 

Other  increases:  The  sum  of  $8,662  is  requested  for  additional 
eqiupment  in  the  educational  department. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Your  appropriation  for  1959  was  $849,000,  and  your  request  for 
1960  is  $892,000. 

After  making  adjustments  for  nonrecurring  items,  mandatory  and 
near  mandatory  cost  increases,  and  increased  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources,  the  total  program  increase  is  $75,000. 

NEW  POSITIONS 

There  is  a requested  increase  of  $35,800  for  eight  additional  posi- 
tions in  the  instructional  and  supervisory  program.  Why  do  you 
need  eight  additional  positions  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  positions  would  be  for  strengthening  the  instruc- 
tional and  supervisory  program.  That  includes  an  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  students  for  psychological  services.  There  is  a great  demand 
in  a student  body  like  ours  for  guidance.  We  have  students  who 
come  to  us  with  emotional  problems  the  same  as  all  college  students 
and  as  we  are  so  constituted  we  cannot  give  them  the  services  they 
require. 

The  request  includes  an  instructor  of  speech  and  an  assistant  in- 
structor of  speech.  We  require  all  of  our  deaf  students  to  go  through 
our  new  speech  and  hearing  center,  and  so  far  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  give  that  service  to  all.  These  two  positions  will  make  that  service 
available  for  all  our  students. 

We  are  requesting  an  instructor  of  preparatory  science.  In  this 
fifth  year  we  have  one  instructor  for  a hundred  students  in  science  and 
it  just  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  load.  That  is  an  up  and  coming 
study  today  and  we  feel  we  should  carry  our  part  of  that  load. 

Tlien  we  have  two  new  dormitories.  We  continue  to  use  the  old 
dormitories  and  to  give  adequate  supervision  in  these  dormitories  at 
night  and  during  the  day.  We  need  two  additional  assistants  to  the 
deans  in  these  two  new  dormitories. 

We  need  two  secretaries.  We  have  1 secretary  who  serves  70  faculty 
members  for  mimeographing  and  service  like  that.  She  can  handle 
about  40,  so  we  feel  we  need  this  extra  secretary  for  that. 

Then  there  are  three  part-time  people  for  a total  of  $3,000  to  assist 
in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  in  the  college. 

Those  are  the  additions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  are  asking  for  $12,000  for  three  additional 
clerical  positions. 

What  are  they  for  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  seems  there  is  no  end  to  the  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary. We  run  a bank  for  our  students,  for  instance,  and  we  have 
the  additional  work  required  to  get  textbooks  to  this  entire  student 
body.  With  the  added  reports  required  by  the  Government  for  book- 
keeping, we  just  can’t  get  the  work  out. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a small  item  in  here  for  additional  equip- 
ment, $8,600. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Approximately  $6,000  of  that  is  for  the  new  hearing 
and  speech  center.  It  took  every  cent  that  the  appropriation  gave 
us  to  put  up  the  building  and  to  equip  it  with  electronic  devices. 

It  IS  going  to  take  this  additional  amount  to  properly  equip  the 
new  building. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  this  item  “Continuation  of  research  pro- 
gram— services  of  informants^  $5,000”  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  In  the  linguistic  research  project,  we  must  have  people 
to  demonstrate  the  signs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  you  talked  about  that  last  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  You  pay  for  those  services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  progress  are  you  making  with  this  program? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Dr.  Detmold  is  here. 

Dr.  Detmold.  We  have  completed  the  basic  research  and  have 
ready  now  a paper  that  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the 
Linguistic  Society  of  America  which  describes  the  language  and 
gives  an  idea  of  its  syntax  and  a basic  vocabulary.  For  some  time  this 
has  been  treated  as  other  than  a language  and  for  the  first  time  we 
know  this  is  a language.  It  is  the  most  basic  research  we  can  perform 
with  it.  We  would  like  now  to  go  on  with  the  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  do  continuing  research? 

Dr.  Detmold.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  end  to  the  amount  of  research 
you  can  do  in  any  language.  We  have  just  begun  in  the  language 
of  signs  which  is  used  by  deaf  people.  It  has  all  sorts  of  possibilities 
for  the  future  such  as  establishing  the  relationship  of  this  language 
of  visual  gestures  with  the  English  language,  which  they  must  also 
learn  to  use. 

We  feel  if  we  know  more  about  their  sign  language  we  can  better 
teach  them  English,  as  we  can  teach  students  to  speak  German  by 
working  through  English. 

We  would  like  to  make  studies  on  the  simultaneous  use  of  spoken 
Enc:lish  and  this  sign  language,  too. 

There  is  no  end,  really,  to  the  amount  of  research  that  can  be  per- 
formed in  this  field.  We  feel  it  is  very  valuable  because  the  language 
barrier  for  the  deaf  person  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his 
becoming  a fully  educated  human  being. 

enrollment 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  trend  in  your  enrollment.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Of  course,  we  will  never  have  a rapid  increase  because 
of  what  Dr.  Detmold  has  just  stated.  Because  of  the  language  diffi- 
culty there  are  not  too  many  students  who  can  qualify  for  college,  but 
the  interest  out  in  the  country  in  the  various  States  is  accelerated  now 
and  more  and  more  of  them  are  asking  for  students  to  take  the  exami- 
nation. 

For  instance,  California  has  38  sturleuts  at  the  college.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  interested  in  college.  They  see  a 5-year-old  deaf  child 
and  say,  “There  is  college  material.”  From  then  on  he  plans  to  go 
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to  college.  Minnesota  has  15.  That  spirit  pervades  there.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  The  more  that  hear  about  college,  the  more 
want  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  schools  in  the  various 
cities  have  done  very  little  about  college  for  the  deaf.  They  send 
them  through  high  school.  Then  they  say  they  can  go  to  hearing 
colleges.  They  go  to  a hearing  college  and  try  it  for  6 months.  They 
don’t  make  it.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  They  have  never  even  heard 
of  the  college. 

Now  they  are  hearing  about  it,  and  knowing  that  they  have  a place 
they  can  get  a college  education  with  students  of  their  kind,  they 
want  to  come. 

It  will  grow  by  about  50  a year,  I would  say. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  since  you  had  become  fully  accredited, 
that  would  create  much  more  interest  also. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That,  of  course,  helps,  also.  We  are  building  for 
from  700  to  1,000  and  we  are  equipped  to  take  that  many  students. 

I suppose  it  is  one  college  in  the  country  that  has  adequate  room 
now. 

Mr.  Dentojs"^.  How  many  did  you  say? 

Dr.  Elstad.  700  to  1,000  students.  That  would  be  the  maximum. 

CONSTRUCTION"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  construction  program  finally  got  moving  at  a 
satisfactory  rate,  did  it  not? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  It  is  going  along  beautifully. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  going  to  have  almost  all  of  the  appropriated 
funds  obligated  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Then,  the  way  this  budget 
looks,  you  are  going  to  be  about  through  with  your  building  program. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Up  until  the  last  stage,  which  has  been  frozen  now, 
you  see,  in  construction  money,  we  have  $123,000  for  plans  in  the 
final  stage.  Those  plans  now  are  being  drawn  by  the  architects.  They 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  construction  by  July  1,  but  the  money 
is  allocated  only  for  that. 

The  money  for  the  actual  construction  was  left  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  because  of  the  overall  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  need  for  these 
buildings  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  real  crying  need  is  for  outside  physical  education 
playing  fields.  This  construction  program  has  torn  the  whole  campus 
to  pieces,  and  so  there  is  hardly  a piece  of  grass  on  the  whole  campus. 
Our  baseball  field,  the  football  field,  the  track,  the  girls’  hockey  field — 
there  are  no  playing  fields  left  because  the  contractor's  for  outside 
services  have  torn  everything  up.  It  is  a sea  of  mud. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  costwise 
if  you  were  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  complete  your  building  program 
now  ? 
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Dr.  Elstad.  I would  think  so.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult, 
especially  in  this  one  thing  we  just  mentioned,  because  at  best  it  will 
take  a year  to  get  sod  down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  my  experience  that  when  we  cut  back  on  building 
programs  like  this,  interrupt  them,  that  it  always  costs  more  money 
in  the  end. 

It  makes  good  reading  in  the  headlines  that  you  are  cutting  down 
on  construction  and  we  are  going  to  save  all  this  money,  but  in  an 
area  like  this  I don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  will  finally  have 
to  appropriate  funds  to  complete  this  program.  When  we  do  get  back 
to  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  cost  more  money  than  it  would  to  go  on 
now.  So  in  reality  this  action  is  not  saving  money  but  is  costing 
money. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  indicate  that  building  costs  are* 
going  to  go  down.  The  people  who  construct  the  buildings  will  not 
likely  take  a wage  cut  and  the  price  of  material  will  not  be  reduced. 
Do  you  have  any  information  to  the  contrary  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  seems  to  be  it. 

CONDITION  or  KENDALL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

I would  like  to  remark  about  the  Kendall  School.  This  is  the  one 
unit  for  the  little  children.  They  are  housed  in  five  different  units 
now,  all  in  old  buildings,  and  they  should  have  this  last  unit.  This 
happens  to  fall  in  the  last  stage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  these  five  buildings  been  examined  by  the  Fire 
Commissioner  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  We  follow  the  District  Code  very  carefully. 
They  do  pass  inspection. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  wooden  or  brick  buildings? 

Dr.  Elstad.  They  are  wooden,  but  we  have  the  exits  and  the  pro- 
tected stairways.  We  are  right  up  to  the  District  Code. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a sprinkler  system  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Ko,  but  if  you  have  adequate  exits,  you  don’t  need  the 
sprinkler  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  In  other  areas  that  is  not  so.  They  require  a sprinkler 
system.  Many  schools  are  being  remodeled  to  provide  that  added  fire 
protection  for  these  children.  I am  surprised  they  do  not  require 
that  here  in  the  District. 

I would  think  the  deaf  children  would  be  at  a little  more  disadvan- 
tage in  case  of  a fire  than  those  that  can  hear.  Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  a fair  statement.  I do  think  the  District  has 
been  very  strict  on  this.  That  is  why  we  have  tried  to  follow  as  much 
as  possible  every  rule  they  have.  We  do  not  have  to,  being  in  the 
position  we  are,  but  we  do.  We  follow  every  rule  they  lay  down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  nothing  happens  out  there. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  have  a double-alarm  system.  We  use  flashing 
lights.  That  will  awaken  any  deaf  child. 
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RENOVATION  OF  EXISTING  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  for  1960  is  $150,000  to  initiate  a pro- 
gram for  renovation  of  existing  buildings. 

Wliat  is  this  program  expected  to  cost  you  in  total  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Around  $700,000  to  $1  million  for  a;ll  the  old  build- 
ings. We  are  keeping  the  main  college  hall ; we  are  keeping  the  chapel 
hall,  and  we  are  keeping  Fowler  Hall,  which  are  the  three  large  front 
buildings. 

We  are  keeping  the  old  faculty^  homes,  including  the  president’s 
home,  and  six  faculty  homes,  our  idea  being  we  would  like  to  bring 
the  faculty  back  to  the  campus.  Because  we  needed  the  buildings,  we 
pushed  the  faculty  off.  We  need  the  faculty  back  again  because  the 
student  body  does  better  if  it  has  some  of  its  faculty  available  at  all 
times  on  the  campus.  Contacts  are  good.  That  is  especially  true  of 
deaf  students.  We  aim  to  put  these  buildings  in  as  good  shape  as  can 
be  done,  starting  with  the  president’s  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
start  there,  but  perhaps  that  has  had  the  least  done  for  it.  It  is  an 
88-year-old  building.  The  ceilings  are  dangerous  and  the  plumbing, 
lighting  and  heating  is  not  in  good  repair. 

We  are  asking  for  $130,000  for  the  boys’  dormitory.  College  Hall. 
This  is  in  the  worst  shape  of  any  of  them  for  dormitory  purposes. 
The  students  go  to  the  basement  for  showers,  for  instance,  in  a four- 
story  building,  and  this  would  put  showers  and  toilets  on  each  floor 
^ind  do  the  necessary  things  to  make  them  livable  and  safe. 

BUDGET  BUREAU  ACTION  ON  REQUEST  FOR  I960 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Forty  thousand  dollars  more  than  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  this  budget,  and  then  the  full  $2,017,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  fourth  stage. 

POSITIONS  ELIMINATED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  now  the  number  of  posi- 
tions that  would  be  supported  by  that  $40,000  and  why  you  thought 
they  were  necessary?  You  may  supply  that  for  the  record. 
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(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Justification  for  positions  eliminated  l)y  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Office  clerk 

The  accreditation  of  the  college,  the  increased  student  body  and 
the  program  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  new  buildings  has 
created  a decided  increase  in  the  workload  in  the  business  office  and 
an  additional  person  is  needed.  Supplies  must  be  checked  out  and 
stored  and  then  again  must  be  dispensed.  With  the  occupancy  of 
our  new  classroom  and  laboratory  building,  we  will  have  distance 
added  to  our  delivery  problems.  In  addition  to  caring  for  the 
normal  fiscal  workload,  the  business  office  operates  a student  bank 
and  cares  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  textbooks. 

Messenger 

Transportation  on  the  campus  is  a problem.  We  now  have  one 
messenger,  who  serves,  also,  as  driver  for  special  trips,  contact  man 
between  college  and  procurement  offices,  supply  clerk  for  business 
office,  and  food  storage  and  delivery  man  for  all  departments.  An 
assistant  is  needed  to  complete  the  assignments  required. 

Instructor  of  religion 

Since  this  request  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
eliminated  from  the  budget,  we  have  received  from  a private  source 
the  sum  of  $6,000,  with  a pledge  of  a like  amount  for  2 years,  to 
provide  a chair  in  education  of  religion. 

Nursery  school  teacher 

The  education  of  the  deaf  child  should  be  started  at  birth,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  deafness  has  been  determined.  Today  modern 
methods  of  testing  can  make  such  an  early  determination.  We  have 
these  modern  techniques  in  our  Hearing  and  Speech  Center.  Con- 
sequently, many  who  have  their  children  tested  at  ages  2,  3,  and  4 
wish  to  have  their  children  under  instruction  immediately  in  a 
nursery  school  for  deaf  children.  It  is  our  desire  to  provide  such 
a school  for  these  little  children.  A trained  teacher  is  essential. 
A year  saved  at  this  age  can  often  save  up  to  2 years  of  instruction 
at  a later  age,  because  these  early  years  are  crucial  in  the  learning 
process  of  a deaf  child. 

Recreational  supervisor 

The  Kendall  School  children  have  been  served  in  a recreational 
department  by  students  of  the  college  who  are  physical  education 
majors.  The  success  of  this  program  depends  on  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  such  students  in  the  college  classes.  This  unsatis- 
factory supply  of  instructors  is  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the 
program.  A recreational  supervisor  would  give  us  expert  super- 
vision and  a satisfactory  training  program. 

Cook 

Since  1946,  no  additions  have  been  made  to  the  group  of  four  who 
are  directly  resi>onsible  for  the  cooking  of  all  food.  During  this 
interval,  the  student  population  has  increased  by  over  150  persons. 
Plans  call  for  an  increased  student  body  for  1960.  Also,  it  is 
planned  to  have  available  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  new  student  union  and  cafeteria  building  where  all  meals  to  the 
college  students  and  certain  staff  members  will  be  served.  Meals 
are  served  on  the  basis  of  three  a day,  7 days  a week,  during  the 
college  year.  Feeding  the  expanding  enrollment  is  a major  task. 
Absences  for  illness  and  other  reasons,  special  events  at  college 
calling  for  added  feeding,  illnesses  among  the  students  calling  for 
special  diets  by  the  health  department,  all  add  to  an  already  over- 
worked food  preparation  staff.  An  additional  cook  is  requested  to 
ease  this  situation. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  your  trustees  have  told  me  that  they  are 
very  much  disappointed  with  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  cutting  back  some  phases  of  this  program. 

One- was  a little  item,  they  told  me,  of  maintenance  and  services 
for  $12,000.  What  was  that  $12,000  to  be  used  for  ? 

SUPPUES 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  feel  we  have  been  too  modest  in  our  estimates  for 
household  supplies.  It  is  turning  out  that  the  costs  of  operating  these 
new  buildings  are  much  greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  In  putting 
the  estimate  in,  we  would  have  been  behind  anyway,  and  cutting 
$12,000  in  addition  to  that  off  that  item  is  going  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  us  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  aren’t  going  to  have 
enough.  We  are  afraid  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough  to  take  care 
of  it. 

For  instance,  lights  and  oil. 

The  oil  has  gone  way  over  what  we  estimated,  and  lighting  the 
gymnasium,  for  instance,  and  that  huge  new  unit  and  the  new  class- 
room and  lab  building,  which  is  a tremendous  building,  is  expensive 
and  we  can’t  cut  off  too  many  of  the  old.  We  are  using  some  of  the 
old,  too.  You  will  notice  that  our  budget  does  not  show  any  increases 
for  supplies,  for  operation  and  maintenance,  physical  plant,  or  aux- 
iliary service,  and  part  of  this  $12,000  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
food  for  the  additional  students  we  are  going  to  get. 

COST  OF  FOOD 

In  fact,  our  per  capita  cost  for  food  this  year  so  far  is  the  same  as 
last  year,  but  we  have  more  students  to  feed. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  WTiat  do  you  give  them  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  don’t  get  too  many  complaints  on  food.  My 
daughter  graduated  from  a fine  private  school  and  she  kicked  all  the 
time.  It  is  just  a habit  for  students  to  complain  about  food,  but  I 
think  we  get  less  than  most. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  those  fine  private  schools  are  pretty  frugal 
when  it  comes  to  giving  you  something  to  eat. 

Are  your  students  satisfied  or  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  I think  the  food  is  absolutely  satisfactory.  W"e 
have  good  dietitians  in  charge  of  it.  We  know  they  are  getting 
proper  food. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  need  any  additional  funds  for  food? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  but  we  are  sorry  that  this  $12,000  was  put  out. 
We  feel  it  would  have  been  much  fetter  if  we  could  have  had  that 
in  there.  A big  part  of  that  is  food.  We  had  no  increase  for  food 
this  year,  but  we  have  more  students,  so  of  course  it  follows  it  will 
cost  us  more  money. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  price  of  food  gone  down  in  the  last  year? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  has  not  gone  down. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Our  costs  for  food  this  year  are  just  about  the  same 
as  they  were  last  year. 

W e have  fed  a considerably  larger  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  end  result  is  you  are  not  going  to  do  as  well 
next  year  as  this  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Not  feeding  as  well? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  Maybe  they  are  getting  more  surplus  food  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  this  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  get  very  little  surplus. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  have  the  same  amount  of  money  for  food  this 
year  as  you  will  have  next  year,  and  the  cost  is  remaining  about  the 
same,  and  you  have  more  students  to  feed,  what  is  the  answer  ? Are 
they  going  to  get  the  same  or  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  which  this  budget  is 
prepared,  they  will  not  get  the  same  quality  or  quantity  of  food  as 
they  do  this  year  unless  we  can  get  an  additional  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  I could  come  to.  I was 
wondering  why  you  hesitated  to  reach  that  conclusion  yourself  as  far 
as  this  hearing  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  will  have  50  more  students  and  if  the  per  capita 
cost  is  the  same,  we  will  not  have  enough  because  we  are  not  getting 
any  addition  for  food. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  eliminated  all  items  for 
your  final  phase  of  the  construction  program. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

PHYSICAL  education  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  led  to  believe  from  listening  to  you  and 
some  of  your  trustees  for  2 or  3 years  that  one  of  the  things  you  really 
needed  was  physical  education  facilities.  Is  that  still  as  important  as 
you  led  us  to  believe  it  was  a year  or  2 ago  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  absolutely  essential.  I do  not  know  where  we 
are  going  to  put  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  you  do  not  get  it  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  will  have  to  take  them  to  local  fields  off  the  campus 
as  we  did  before  we  got  the  new  gymnasium.  We  played  all  our 
basketball  games  in  high  school  gymnasiums  and  it  is  impossible  to 
transport  students  in  large  numbers,  so  this  came  at  a very  inoppor- 
tune moment. 
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KENDALL  SCHOOL  BUHJ)INGS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  classroom  and  dormitory  building  for  the  new' 
Kendall  school  has  been  denied : is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right;  72  children  are  housed,  as  I said,  in  5 
units  of  the  old  school.  Some  of  them  go  to  school  in  one  place,  some 
in  another  place ; anyplace  we  may  have  available  we  use  for  the  Ken- 
dall School.  The  idea  of  this  was  to  get  them  in  a central  place  and 
make  it  a model  school,  which  it  should  be,  because  it  is  a training^ 
school  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  say,  would  this  not  have  some  effect 
on  your  teacher-training  program  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Very  much.  We  have  17  trainees  this  year,  which  is 
the  largest  we  have  ever  had,  and  wdth  inadequate  facilities,  it  is  hard 
to  put  on  a program.  There  is  a great  demand  for  teachers.  Ours 
is  the  largest  training  center  in  the  country  now,  for  the  deaf,  and  yet 
there  are  only  120  teachers  being  trained  this  year,  and  there  is  a need 
for  at  least  300  a year. 

AUDITORITJAI 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  they  denied  your  request  for  an  auditorium.  Is 
that  just  as  important  now  as  it  was  when  you  reported  your  construc- 
tion program  to  this  committee  4 or  5 years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  would  be  the  easiest  to  get  along  without,  but 
that  is  in  the  final  phase  and  that  houses  all  our  chapel  activities,  our 
worship  on  Sunday  and  all  our  dramatic  events.  We  have  a strong 
dramatic  department.  That  is  the  only  meeting  place  we  wdll  have 
for  the  entire  student  body. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  going  to  ask  any  more  questions,  but  just 
say  that  I am  very  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  cutting  out  these  buildings.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
this  committee,  as  you  well  know,  that  we  embarked  on  a building 
program  that  would  make  you  an  accredited  school  and  a first-class 
educational  institution.  Here  we  are  up  to  the  final  stage  of  the 
construction  program  that  has  put  this  college  in  position  that  it  has 
finally  been  accredited. 

Now,  because  of  this  overall  policy  of  the  administration,  it  is 
being  halted  in  its  tracks.  In  my  opinion,  halting  this  program  now 
is  not  only  bad  for  your  school  but  it  is  going  to  cost  tlie  Federal 
Government  more  money  in  tlie  end. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Denton.  I was  interested  in  your  statement  that  the  school  was 
founded  in  1857.  I did  not  know  it  was  that  old.  Did  I understand 
you  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  charter  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  The  institution  was  established  in  1857,  and 
chartered  in  1864.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  charter. 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  it  called  Gallaudet? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  was  called  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  and  then  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf  and  now 
Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see  you  expect  to  have  490  students  in  all  of  your 
schools  next  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  45. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

TUITION  income 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  about  70  in  Kendall  School.  The  District 
of  Columbia  pays  $ 1,200-some-odd  for  each  student? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  about  those  that  come  from  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  They  also  pay  the  same  amount,  $1,295. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  paid  by  their  parents  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  They  very  seldom  get  help  from  anybody  else.  They 
have  institutions  in  their  own  States  and  they  could  go  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  is  college  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  college  tuition  at  the  present  time  is  $800.  That 
isn’t  what  it  costs,  but  that  is  what  is  put  down,  $800,  which  is  divided 
$250  for  tuition  and  $550  for  maintenance — all  who  can  pay  that. 
If  they  say  they  cannot  pay  that  much,  they  can  go  to  their  vocational 
rehabilitation  offices  in  their  States  and  the  States  will  usually  take 
care  of  the  tuition  part,  which  is  $250.  That  will  leave  $550  for  the 
parents  to  pay.  Many  of  them  cannot  pay  that,  and  so  then  we 
send  them  an  application  blank  for  further  scholarship,  in  which 
they  bare  their  financial  souls.  They  have  to  put  down  what  they 
have  and  if  we  think  they  can’t  pay  any  more  than  that,  we  will  bar- 
gain with  them  until  we  get  the  amount  they  can. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  come  within  some  $892,000  of  paying  your  own 
way  by  the  tuition  that  you  collect  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

construction  cutback 

Mr.  Denton.  MTiat  buildings  are  you  prevented  from  building  be- 
cause of  this  cutback  in  the  building  program  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  the  complete  playing  fields,  as  I mentioned  a little 
while  ago,  outside  facilities  for  the  physical  education  department 
and  the  Kendall  School  for  the  children,  one  central  unit  where  they 
can  all  go  to  school  in  the  same  place,  and  then  an  auditorium,  a green- 
house, maintenance  buildings  for  all  our  equipment,  and  a two-apart- 
ment building  for  help  who  have  to  live  on  the  campus.  That  is  what 
is  involved. 
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!M>.  Dzxtox.  VT ould  that  complete  your  building  program  \ 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  would  complete  the  new  construction. 

!Mr.  Dzxtox.  I am  like  the  chairman.  TTe  are  breaking  faith  if 
we  do  not  go  ahead  with  this  program.  TEe  told  you  to  start  some  4 
or  5 years  ago. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

!Mr.  Fogabtt.  It  was  in  1953  when  we  started  pushing  you  to  get  a 
building  program  started. 

]NIr.  De>tox.  I was  not  here  then.  I know  we  had  the  program 
when  I came  back  on  the  committee.  TTe  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
you  told  us  this  is  an  accredited  college. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a very  fine  thing.  When  these  students  were 
getting  a college  degree  and  it  was  not  recognized  that  was  pretty  bad. 
but  now  they  can  hold  it  out  and  say  **This  is  a recognized  diploma.” 
Xow  it  means  something. 


TEACHXES  FOE  Tno:  DEAF 

Mr.  Dtxtox.  Dr.  Weber,  from  the  public  school  system  in  Indiana, 
told  me  about  the  difiiculty  he  had  in  securing  teachers  for  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right, 

!Mr.  Dn^mox.  I spoke  to  you  about  that  at  the  time.  You  said  there 
was  a long  waiting  list  to  secure  instructors. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Teachers  are  snapped  up  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Our  whole  class  is  under  employment  for  next  fall. 

!Mr.  Dfxtox.  They  are  teaching  the  children  at  home  and  not  send- 
ing them  awav  to  deaf  institutions. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yo.  They  have  to  have  special  teachers  for  the  deaf 
child  and  the  only  place  they  can  get  them  is  from  the  recognized 
training  centeiY.  of  which  ours  is  one. 

!Mr.  Dnsrox.  That  situation  has  not  been  relieved.  There  is  still 
a great  need  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Elstad.  There  is  an  efiort  to  get  a bill  into  Congress  to  sub- 
sidize to  a greater  degree  these  students  who  have  to  take  the  fifth 
year  so  we  will  have  more  teachers.  Here  is  a man  with  three  chil- 
dren who  wants  to  teach  the  deaf.  He  has  to  go  to  a training  center 
for  a whole  year  without  income.  He  cannot  alford  it.  He  does 
not  do  it.  With  the  proper  subsidy  I think  we  could  get  the  material 
and  we  could  train  these  teachers,  because  it  is  a very  desirable  field 
to  enter.  Once  you  are  in  it.  you  never  do  anything  else.  It  is  a 
very  popular  field  of  instruction. 

!NIr.  Dfxtox.  Lincoln  signed  the  charter  to  this  school.  I think  in 
Lincoln's  sesquicentennial  year  it  is  rather  a sad  fact  that  we  cut 
back  this  program. 

I think  that  is  all. 

USE  OF  surplus  AGRICULTURAL  C03J3I0DmZS 

Mr.  ^Iarshall.  Could  you  place  in  the  record  the  quantity  and 
dollar  value  of  the  surplus  commodities  you  have  received  in  the  last 

3 vears  ? 

* 

Mr.  JoHxsox.  I can  get  that  information,  sir,  and  have  it  placed 
in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Could  you  also  place  in  the  record  at  that  point  a 
statement  as  to  how  many  additional  commodities  you  might  be  able 
to  use? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Statement  Regarding  Surplus  Commodities  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Testimony 

OF  Gallaudet  College  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  in  Re- 
sponse to  the  Request  of  Congressman  Marshall  From  Minnesota 

Attached  are  five  statements  showing  the  estimated  values  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  Gallaudet  College  during  the  past  5 fiscal  years  (1954,  1955,  1956, 
1957,  and  1958).  The  value  of  these  commodities  is  based  on  the  best  wholesale 
price  during  the  time  of  issue. 

Reference  is  made  to  section  503.6(j)  concerning  the  subject,  “Normal  Food 
Expenditures”  in  F.R.  Doc.  58-8602 ; filed,  October  15,  1958  (23  F.R.  7982,  Oct. 
16,  1958),  which  states: 

“Commodities  shall  not  be  distributed  to  any  recipient  agencies  or  recipients 
whose  normal  food  expenditures  are  reduced  because  of  the  receipt  of  com- 
modities * ♦ 


1953- 54 $2,352.41 

1954- 55 1, 344. 51 

1955- 56 2,306.58 

1956- 57 2,337.03 

1957- 58 1, 185.  09 


Average 1, 905. 12 


The  food  received  during  these  years  consisted  of  dried  beans,  print  butter, 
process  cheese,  flour,  dried  milk,  milled  rice,  canned  beef,  lard,  Irish  potatoes  in 
50-pound  bags,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  regulations,  where  possible,  this  food  was 
earmarked  for  the  pupils  in  Kendall  School  and  in  the  high  school  grades. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  distributed  during  1953-64 
fiscal  year^  Gallaudet  College  {Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf) 


Commodity 

Unit 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

per 

unit 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Total  net 
weight 

Total 

esti- 

mated 

value 

Sec.  32: 

Beans,  dry: 

Pounds 

Pea  beans. . 

100  pounds  to  bag 

$11.00 

3 

300 

$33.00 

Large  lima  beans 

^do 

10.00 

3 

300 

30.00 

Beef: 

Canned  beef  and  gravy.. 

24  30-ounce  cans  to  case  (46 

20.00 

36 

1, 575 

700.00 

Frozen  bamhnrfp.r 

Pnnnd  

.35 

27 

1, 487H 

620.62 

Butter:  Print 

32  1-pound  prints  to  case  (32 

25.00 

28 

'896 

700.00. 

pounds). 

Cheese: 

Chadflar.  , 

Pound 

.44 

1 

745i 

32. 89 

Process 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case  (30 

13.60 

8 

240 

108.00 

pounds). 

Honey 

6 5-pound  cans  to  case  (30 

6.30 

3 

90 

18.90 

pounds). 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  solids: 

12  4J4-pound  packages  to  case 

11.00 

4 

216 

44. 00 

Packaged. 

(54  pounds). 

Oil,  cottonseed  salad 

6 1-gallon  cans  to  case  (45 

12.00 

2 

90 

24.00 

pounds). 

Pnte.tf>es,  THfjh 

60  pounds  to  bag 

1.60 

10 

600 

15.00 

Shortening,  hydrogenated 

12‘3-pound  cans  to  case  (36 

9.00 

14 

504 

126.00 

cottonseed  oil:  Small  cans. 

pounds). 

Total,  sec.  32  commodities. 

138 

6, 273Ji 

2,352. 41 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  distributed  during  1954-55 

fiscal  year^  Gallaudet  College 


Esti- 

Total 

Total 

mated 

num- 

Total  net 

esti- 

Commodity 

Unit 

value 

ber  of 

weight 

mated 

per 

cases 

value 

unit 

5ec.  416: 

Pounds 

Tlntter;  Print  . _ 

32  1-pound  priuts  to  case  (32 
pounds). 

$20.00 

24 

768 

$480.00 

Cheese: 

Cheddar  _ 

Pound  . . _ _ __ 

.60 

1 

72Ji 

450 

43. 35 

Prnees5?  _ _ . 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case  (30 
pounds). 

13.50 

15 

202.50 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  solids: 

6 4H-pound  packages  to  case  (27 

13. 77 

8 

216 

110. 16 

packaged. 

poimds). 

Piee 

50  pounds  to  bag 

6. 37 

- • 5 

250 

31. 85 

Total,  sec.  416  commodi- 
ties. 

53 

1, 756M 

867. 86 

Sec.  32: 

Beans,  dry: 

T/ftrge  h'rna  heans 

100  pounds  to  bag  ' . 

9.63 

3 

300 

28. 89 

Red  kidney  beans 

do  . 

9. 76 

3 

300 

29.28 

Figs  (schools  only) 

6 No.  10  cans  to  case  (41.4 
pounds). 

5.63 

2 

82.8 

11.26 

Oil,  entt.onseed  salad  

6 1-gallon  cans  to  case  (45 
pounds). 

9.54 

9 

405 

85. 86 

Ranee,  eranherry 

6 No.  10  cans  to  case  (43.5 
pounds). 

6.00 

3 

130.5 

18.00 

Shortening,  hydrogenated 

cottonseed  oil: 

T^arge  cans  . 

1 50-pound  can  to  case  (50 
pounds). 

10.50 

10 

500 

105.00 

Small  cans  _ 

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  (36 
pounds). 

10.44 

19 

684 

198.36 

Total,  sec,  32  commod- 
ities. 

49 

2,402^0 

476. 65 

Grand  total  - - 

102 

4, 15811^0 

1, 344.  51 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  distributed  during  1955— 5& 

fiscal  year,  Gallaudet  College 


Commodity 

Unit 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

per 

unit 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Total  net 
weight 

Total 

esti- 

mated 

value 

Sec.  416: 

Pounds 

Beans,  small  drv  lima 

100-pound  bags... 

$10.04 

3 

$30. 12* 

Butter,  print 

32  1-poimd  prints  to  case 

20.00 

12 

240.00 

Cheese:  * 

Cheddar 

Pound 

.60 

2 

157H 

94. 50 

Process 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case 

13.50 

16 

216.  Ofi 

Milk,  dried. 

12  43^-pound  packages  to  case-.. 

10.00 

4 

40.00 

Rice,  parboiled 

100-pound  bags I 

11.29 

2 

22.  68 

Total,  sec.  416  commodi- 

39 

643.2a 

tiAc' 

Sec.  32: 

Beans,  small  dry  red 

100-pound  bag 

13.  55 

3 

40.66 

Butter-  print 

32  1-pound  prints  to  case 

20.00 

6 

120.00 

Cheese:  * 

Natural,  Cheddar 

Pound 

.60 

3 

221H 

132. 76 

Process 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case 

13.  50 

6 

81.00 

Hams,  canned 

Pound 

.85 

4 

273J^ 

232.47 

Lard 

50-pound  can  to  case 

» 7.  25 

1 

7.25 

Lard  

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  ... 

5.40 

2 

10.80 

Oil,  cottonseed  salad 

6 1-gallon  cans  to  case 

11. 16 

6 

66.96 

Pork  and  gravy,  canned 

24  ^-ounce  cans  to  case 

24.00 

22 

528.00 

Pork  luncheon  meat,  canned- 

9 6-pnund  eans  to  ease 

20.25 

7 

141.  76 

Potatoes,  fresh  sweet 

50-pound  bushel 

4.00 

21 

84.00 

Prunes,  fresh  Italian 

28-pound,  J^-bushel  basket. 

4.20 

14 

58.80 

Rice,  milled 

100-pound  bag  

12.74 

2 

26.48 

Shortening: 

- Large  cans ..J ... 

50-piMndiic^n-to?case 

10. 19 

9 

91. 71 

Small  cans 

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  

10144 

4 

41.76 

Total,  sec.  32  com- 

110 

1, 663. 38 

modities,  1955-56. 

Grand  total,  estimated 

149 

2, 306. 58 

value  of  commodities 

received  for  1955-56 

fiscal  year. 

> Per  can. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  distributed  during  1956—57 

fiscal  year,  Gallaudet  College 


] 

Commodity  i 


1 

l 

Sec.  416: 

Beans:  j 

Dry  pea 

Small  dry  lima  beans i 

Butter;  Print — - 

Cheese; 

Cheddar 

Process 

Flour: 

AE-pm-pose — 

Do 

Hard  wheat 

Milk,  nonfet  dry  solids: 

Pack^ed 

Do 

Rice: 

MiUed 

Parboiled 

Total,  section  416  com-  , 
modities. 

Sec. 32: 

Beans,  dry: 

Large  lima  beans 

Red  kidney. 

Small  red 

Beef: 

Canned  beef  and  gravy.. 

Frozen  hambui^er 

Butter; 

Bulk  (70  pound  cubes).. 
Print 

Cabbage,  fresh. i 

Cheese:  ' 

Cheddar 

Process. 

Eggs... 

Honey 

Lard: 

Large  cans 

Sm^  cans 

MUk,  nonfat  dry  solids: 

Bulk.. 

Packaged ...j 

Oil,  cottonseed  salad 

Pork: 

Hams,  canned | 

Hams,  frozen  smoked ; 

Luncheon  meat,  canned. ' 
Pork  and  gravy,  canned,  i 

Rice:  Milled 1 

Sauce,  cranberry i 

I 

Shortening,  hydrogenated  cot-  I 
tonseed  oil:  i 

Large  cans | 

Small  cans j 

Turkeys,  frozen ...^ 

Total,  sec.  32  commodities,  j 

Grand  total,  all  commodities 
for  period  from  July  1,  1956, 
through  June  30,  1957,  for 
Gallaudet  Collie. 


Esti- 

Total 

Total 

mated 

num- 

Total  net 

esti- 

Unit 

value 

ber  of 

weight 

mated 

per 

cases 

value 

unit 

Pounds 

100  pounds  to  bag 

$9.00 

1 

100 

$9.00 

. , dn 

9.80 

32  1-pound  prints  to  case  (32 
pounds). 

20.50 



Pound 

.43 

1 

71 

30.53 

6 5-poimd  loaves  to  case  (30 

11.10 

5 

150 

55.50 

pounds). 

50-pound  bag 

3.90 

15 

750 

58.50 

100-pound  bag 

7.80 

do  . ..... 

5.  So 

6 4-H-pound  packages  to  case  (27 
pounds). 

5. 10 

12  4)’i-pound  packages  to  case 
(54  pounds). 

10.20 

100  pounds  to  b^ 

11.80 

1 

100 

11.80 

do  _ . 

12.00 

23 

1.171 

165.33 

100-pound  bag 

9.80 

*do 

12.  70 



do  _ _ 

12.  70 

24  30-ounce  cans  to  case  (45 
pounds). 

20.00 

Pound 

.45 

23 

1, 280H 

576. 22 

Poimd 

.64 

32  1-pound  prints  to  case  (32 

20.50 

14 

448 

287.00 

pounds). 

oO-^Jound  sack 

3.00 

6 

300 

18.  00 

Pound. 

.43 

3 

222H 

95.68 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case  (30 

11. 10 

3 

90 

33.30 

pounds). 

30  dozen  to  case  (393^^  pounds) 

14.40 

18 

711 

259.20 

6 5-pound  cans  to  case  (30-p>oimds)  . 

1 50-pound  can  to  case  (50-pounds) . 
12  3-poundcanstocase.(36-p)Ounds)- 

9.00 

8.60 

7.20 

9 

324 

64.80 

250-pound  drums 

47.20 

12  *43^pound  packages  (54 

10.20 

4 

216 

40.80 

pounds). 

6 1-gallon  cans  to  case 

9.  50 

Pounds. 

.93 

1 

68H 

63.70 

Pounds 

, 55 

9 6-poimdcanstocase(54  pounds). 

18.90 

i 

378 

132.30 

24  29-ounce  cans  to  case  (43M 

24.00 

13 

565H 

312.  00 

pounds). 

1 

100-p>ound  bag... 

6 No.  10  cans  to  case  (43H 
pounds). 

$11.80 

5.70 

4 

400 

47.20 

1 50-pound  can  to  case  (50 

10.30 

poimds). 

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  (36 

8.30 

pounds). 

Pound 

.43 

8 

0) 

241.50 

113 

5,  565H 

2. 171.  70 

136 

6.73656 

2,  337. 03 

- > 561  pounds  and  10  ounces. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  commodities  distributed  during  1957—58 

fiscal  year,  Gallaudet  College 


Commodity 

Unit 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

per 

unit 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Total  net 
weight 

Total 

esti- 

mated 

value 

Sec.f416: 

Beans: 

Dry  pea 

100  pounds  to  bag 

$9.00 

Pounds 

Small  drv  lima  beans 

..  .do ..  

9.80 

Butter:  Print 

32  1-pound  prints  to  case  (32 
pounds). 

Pound 

20.50 

Cbeese: 

Cheddar 

.54 

Process 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case  (30 
pounds) . 

50-pound  bag 

11.70 

4 

$46.80 

Flour: 

All-puri)ose 

3.  65 

5 

18.25 

Do* 

lOfbpound  bag 

7. 25 

Hard  wheat 

do 

6.75 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  solids: 

Packaged 

6 4}^-pound  packages  to  case  (27 
pounds) . 

12  41^-pound  packages  to  case 
(54  pounds). 

100  pounds  to  bag 

7.55 

Do 

15.10 

Rice: 

Milled 

11.80 

1 

11.80 

Parboiled  - - 

_*do 

11.80 

Total,  sec.  416  com- 
modities  - 

10 

76.85 

.Sec.  32: 

Beans,  dry: 

Rpfi  kirlnfty 

l(X)-pound  bag .TJ 

12. 70 

Small  rpid 

do  _ 

12.70 

Beef: 

Canned  beef  and  gravy.. 
FrOTen  bfimbnrgpr 

24  30-ounce  cans  to  case  (45 
pounds). 

pound  

20.00 

.59 

Butter: 

Pulk  (fVi-prmnd  nnbes) 

do  - 

.63 

Pnlk  (fin-pnimd  (mbps) 

do  - - 

.63 

Print.  

32  1-pound  prints  to  case  (32 
pounds). 

Pound  

20.50 

41 

840.50 

Cheese: 

nhpddar 

. 54 

1 

73H 

39.69 

Prrw^pss  .... 

6 5-pound  loaves  to  case  (30 
pounds). 

6 3-poimd  cans  to  case  (18 
pounds). 

12  No.  3 cylinders  to  case  (37H 
pounds). 

6 5-pound  cans  to  case  (30  pounds) . 

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  (36 
pounds). 

22.5-pniind  driims 

11.70 

4 

46.80 

Eggs:  Dried  whole  solids 
(stabilized). 

Grapefruit  sections,  canned.. 

TToT^py 

22.  50 

3 

67.50 

5.70 

2 

11.40 

9.00 

T-ard  small  PAns 

7.20 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  solids; 

49.50 

12  "41^  pound  packages  (54 
pounds). 

6 1-gallon  cans  to  case  (42.2 
pounds) . 

6 No.  10  cans  to  case  (40M 
pounds). 

Pnimd  

15. 10 

6 

90.60 

9.50 

Ppannf  VinftPr 

11.75 

1 

11.75 

Pork: 

.93 

Luncheon  meat,  canned. 
Pork  and  gravy,  canned- 

9 6-pound  cans  to  case  (54 
pounds). 

24  29-ounce  cans  to  case  (43H 
poimds). 

inO-nmmd  haCT  - - 

18.90 

24.00 

11.80 

6 No.  10  cans  to  case  (43H 
pounds). 

12  3-pound  cans  to  case  (36 
pounds). 

Pound 

5.  70 

Shortening,  hydrogenated 
cottonseed  oU,  small  cans. 
Turkeys,  frozen 

8.30 

.43 

Total,  sec.  32  commodities. 

58 

1. 108.  24 

Grand  total,  all  commodi- 
ties for  period  from  July 
1,  1957,  through  June  30, 
1958,  for  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege. 

68 

1, 185. 09 
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Addendum  to  Statement  of  Surplus  Commodities  Eeceived 

The  Galludet  College  can  make  use  of  any  surplus  commodities  which  may  be 
made  available  to  it.  During  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1956,  0.036  percent  of 
total  food  cost  was  made  available  through  surplus  commodities.  In  1957,  this 
percentage  was  0.037  percent  and  in  1958  0.016  percent. 

COST  OF  GRADING,  WALKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  would  be  for  fixing  up 
your  outside  services  to  get  you  out  of  the  mud  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  You  are  talking  about  all  the  playing  fields  ? 

Mr.  Laxrd.  I have  not  been  out  there  for  a couple  years,  although  I 
am  going  to  look  it  over  soon.  From  the  standpoint  of  your  appear- 
ance on  the  outside,  what  would  it  cost  to  fix  that  up  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  You  are  not  talking  about  buildings,  but  you  are  speak- 
ing of  grounds  that  we  can  use  for  our  physical  education  program  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  You  talk  as  if  the  whole  area  of  the  campus  is  in  mud 
now. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I want  to  kiiow  how  much  it  will  cost  to  get  you  on  a 
dry  and  respectable  appearing  surface  out  there. 

Dr.  Elstad.  In  the  last  phase  there  is  $285,000  for  the  physical 
education  facility,  which  will  take  care  of  all  playing  fields,  temiis 
courts,  track,  baseball  fields.  Do  you  refer  to  that? 

^Ir.  Laird.  I am  talkins:  about  your  outside  services. 

d-  %. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  has  already  been  contracted  for  and  is  being  done 
now,  which  is  messing  tilings  up. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  have  S260.000  listed  in  stage  4 for  that  work.  I am 
trying  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  cost  would  be  to  fix  up  the  area  out 
there  so  that  you  are  out  of  the  mud.  TTe  talked  about  this  mud.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  cost  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  mud. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Tliis  $260,000  is  to  "fix  it  after  the  buildings  are  up  to 
get  the  waDvS  and  roads  in.  So  the  buildings  will  have  to  go  up  before 
those  final  stages. 

Laird.  There  would  not  be  any  way  of  taking  care  of  part  of 
this  work  in  areas  where  you  are  not  going  to  be  building  future 
buildings  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  I would  like  to  see  that  done  if  possible. 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  like  to  know  the  estimate  on  that  work  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  future  building  progi’am  you  have 
planned  for  stage  4 in  order  to  just  get  your  campus  in  usable  shape, 
which  would  not  be  wasted  because  of  future  building. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Mithout  stands  for  the  football  field,  less  drawings  and 
specifications,  that  would  be,  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  I will  come  out  and  look  it  over.  I thought  we  should 
have  soine  figure  or  some  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to" put  this  back 
in  condition  so  we  would  not  be  wasting  money  by  a delay  of  a year  on 
any  building. 

Dr.  Elstad.  I wish  the  committee  could  see  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I am  ashamed  that  T have  not  been  there  for  a few 
years,  with  all  this  building  going  on.  I ]iromised  a couple  of  your 
trustees  that  I would  go  out  with  them  and  spend  some  time  there  to 
look  it  over.  I think  our  whole  subcommittee  would  like  to  come  out. 
I am  interested  in  the  food  you  are  serving,  and  hope  you  will  serve 
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us  tlie  same  thing  you  serve  the  students.  I will  judge  for  myself 
whether  you  are  giving  them  enough  to  eat. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  would  pick  you  up  and  in  10  minutes  have  you  there. 
Give  us  an  hour  and  we  will  have  you  right  back. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

(The  following  additional  information  was  submitted  at  the  request 
of  the  committee :) 

exrolljMENt  statistics 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Esti- 

mated, 

1959 

Esti- 

mated,^ 

1960 

Graduate: 

M.S.  candidates  and  profes- 

sional  diploma . .. 

10 

16 

9 

10 

10 

11 

9 

9 

16 

20 

Postgraduate  deaf 

5 

2 

2 

Summer  session..  . 

5 

14 

17 

27 

Graduate  total »...  . 

15 

18 

11 

10 

10 

11 

14 

23 

33 

47 

College: 

Senior . . 

30 

36 

38 

26 

41 

40 

33 

43 

37 

62 

Junior 

36 

34 

24 

45 

44 

40 

51 

49 

68 

50 

Sophomore 

46 

34 

49 

47 

54 

72 

48 

66 

58 

72 

Freshman 

42 

52 

53 

62 

77 

61 

86 

71 

84 

80 

Undergraduate,  special. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Undergraduate  total 

155 

156 

165 

182 

219 

221 

221 

232 

251 

268 

Preparatory  class..  ..  

69 

57 

78 

73 

61 

86 

75 

106 

89 

100 

GaUaudet  College,  total 

239 

231 

254 

265 

290 

318 

310 

361 

373 

415 

Kendall  School: 

Tuition  students...  ... 

31 

23 

23 

13 

10 

11 

10 

10 

5 

5 

District  of  Columbia  students.. 

52 

45 

67 

67 

75 

63 

66 

61 

67 

70 

Kendall  School,  total 

83 

68 

90 

. 80 

85 

74 

76 

71 

72 

75 

Grand  total 

322 

299 

344 

345 

375 

392 

386 

432 

445 

490 

I Does  not  include  special  and  auditor  graduate  students,  or  those  enrolled  in  the  6-week  vocational 
counselor  course  as  follows: 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Esti- 

mated, 

1959 

Esti- 

mated, 

1960 

Graduate: 

Special  and  auditor 

3 

9 

3 

Vocational  counselor 
short  crm rse  

4 

6 

10 

28 

28 

25 
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Geographical  d istrihuUon 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

— 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico— 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


student  enrollment,  1958-59 


Oregon 8 

Pennsylvania 20 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 5 

South  Dakota 3 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 12 

Utah 3 

Virginia 9 

Washington 9 

West  Virginia 8 

Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming 1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Territory  of  Hawaii 3 

Foreign : 

Canada 12 

Colombia 1 

Ghana 1 

Korea 1 

Netherlands 1 

Sweden 2 

Vietnam 1 

Enrollment : 

States  and  Territories 334 

Foreign  countries 19 


Total 353 


of 

6 

8 

2 

38 

1 

13 

6 

4 

5 

13 

9 

9 

3 

4 

5 

5 

1 

4 

15 

4 

11 

5 

13 

6 

33 

13 

2 

3 

3 
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Thtjrsday,  February  26,  1959. 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WITNESSES 

MORDECAI  W.  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY — 

WILLIAM  STUART  NELSON,  DEAN 
JAMES  M.  NABRIT,  JR.,  SECRETARY 
JAMES  B.  CLARKE,  TREASURER 
G.  FREDERICK  STANTON,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

JULIAN  A.  COOK,  ARCHITECTURAL  COORDINATOR  FOR  THE  BUILD- 
ING PROGRAM 

CHARLES  G.  PALMER,  DIRECTOR,  ESTIMATES  BRANCH,  OFFICE  OF 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  SERVICE 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration.  ...... 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research  . 

3.  General  library.  ..  _. 

$708, 556 
4, 161,  499 
208,  459 
1,  021,  234 
1, 179,  203 

$756,  506 
4, 876,  312 
203,556 
1,001,744 
1.  229.  291 

$782,  738 
5, 138,  801 
228,  233 
1,  039,  276 
1,  229,  291 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant  ... 

5.  AuxilioT-v  enternrises  and  noneducationl  expense 

Total  obligations...  . . 

7,  278,  951 

-308, 173 
-2.  988,  278 

8, 067, 409 

-375, 315 
-3,  341,794 

8,  418, 339 

-403, 902 
-3, 397, 437 

Financing;  Advances  and  reimbursements  from— 

Other  accounts.  ..  . ... 

Non-Federal  sources 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

3,  982,  500 

4, 350,  300 

4, 617, 000 

Note. — ■Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  above  are  from  tuition,  other  student  fees,  gifts  and 
grants,  endowment  income,  and  sales  by  auxiliary  enterprises. 


01)ject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Non-Federal  employees: 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  . 

881 
210 
1, 091 
1, 425 

960 
213 
1, 173 
1,  515 

992 
213 
1, 205 
1.  547 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees  . 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year.  

Average  grade  and  salary  established  by  board  of  trustees.. 
A veragft  .salary  of  instriictional  vrades  . ...  

3.  9 $3, 377 

$6,  206 

4.  0 $3,  794 

$6,  950 

4.  0 $4, 035 

$6. 954 

01  Personal  services; 

Permanent  positions  . . _ ..  

$4, 165,  883 
766, 450 
5,  547 

$4,  911,  598 
824,  706 
5,  550 

$5, 190,  868 
824,  706 
5,  550 

Positions  other  than  permanent  

Other  personal  services  . . 

Total  personal  services  . . . 

4, 937,  880 
77, 472 
3, 107 
58,  884 
105,  874 
52,  994 
390,  077 
845,  056 
286,  027 
416,  870 
20, 663 
84,  047 

5,  741,  854 
80, 304 
3,  573 
54, 109 
121, 800 
59,  798 
374,  606 
830,  438 
269,  561 
418, 039 
20. 147 
93, 180 

6, 021, 124 
80, 304 
3,  573 
54, 109 
121, 800 
59,  798 
401,  206 
841,  228 
297,  255 
421,213 
20. 147 
96,  582 

02  Travel  . 

03  Transportation  of  things. 

04  Communication  services. . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  

no  Printing  and  reproduction  . 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

09  Equipment  . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  . ..  . ..  

12  Pensions,  annuities,  and  insurance  claims  . . . 

1.5  Taxes  and  assessments  _ . . _ . _ 

Total  ohlivations  . 

7,  278,  951 

8, 067,  409 

8,418, 339 
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PlaXS  AXD  SPECinCATIOXS 


Program  and  financing 


i 

1 

: i 

, 1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

ProgT-ara  by  activities: 

1.  Law  ‘^chool  buildine  - - - . _ _ 

$2, 174 
500 
1.706 
1.  975 
32.790 
49,123 

S2,000  1 

9 A HTniTiiqtrnrinn  hnildin? 

3.  Men's  dormitory  _ . 

4.  Preclinical  medical  building  . - 

1 

1 

5.  Phvsical  education  building  - --  --  --  --  - 

6.  Home  economies  building  - - --  --  - ---  - 

7.  Survey  of  steam  and  electrical  production  and  dis- 

tribution. - --  

168.210 
20,878  , 

1 

' S21,000 

Total  obligations  - 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward.--  - 

Unobligated  balance  carri^  forward  --  ------ 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)-  - - 

88.268 

i 

-14. 623 
76. 355 

191.088 

—76, 35.5 
8.  267 

21,000 

-8,267 
8.  267 

150,000  1 

1 123, 000 

21,000 

Otject  classification 


1958  actual 

' 1959  estimate 

1 

1 1960  estimate 

02  Travel-  — 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  - - _ _ - - _ , 

07  Ot^er  con tractual  services-  - _ _ 

Total  obligations  ------ 

SS8.268  ' 

89.000 

IS'2.088 

?500 

20,500 

88.268 

191.  088 

21.000 

CoxsTRircTiox  OF  Auditorium.  Fixe  Arts  Buiudixg  (Liquidatiox  of 

CoxTP^CT  Authorizattox) 

Programs  and  financing 


1 

1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities; 

Auditorium-fine  arts  building  (total  obligations!- - - - . 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward: 

Anpropriatinn  --  

$2,470,905  i 

i 

-1.610,905 

5.35,000 

i 

i 

1 

Contract  authorization  — - 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward:  contract  authoriza- 
tion—   

Contract  authorization  (new  obligational  authority)-- 

— $535,  000 
535, 0(0 

“$o35,  (OO 
535, 000 

1, 395, 000 

Status  of  unfunded  contract  authorization 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Unfxmded  balance  at  beginning  of  year 

Contract  authorization  (new)---  . - ..  

Unfimded  balance  at  end  of  year- --. 

-Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization 

$1,395,000 

-1.395.000 

$1,395,000 

-1.395,000 

$1,395,000 

-535,000 

— 

860,000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SEEAICES  ADMINISTRATION 

10  Lands  and  structures - - 

$2. 470. 905 
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Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  pleased  to  have  before  us  this  morning  Dr. 
Johnson,  president  of  Howard  University,  and  his  group. 

Dr.  Johnson,  do  you  have  a statement  that  you  wish  to  make? 

BACKGROUND  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like,  if  you  please,  to  submit  for  the  record  the  general 
historical  and  background  statement. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  be  pleased  to  place  that  in  the  record. 

(The  general  historical  and  background  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and,  members  of  the  committee,  I have  the  honor  to  present 
herewith  an  historical  and  background  statement  on  behalf  of  Howard  University 
which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to  set  before  you  {a)  the  nature  of  Howard  University 
and  its  place  in  American  higher  education;  (b)  the  special  relationship  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  Howard  University;  and  (c)  the  present  status  of  the 
university. 

A.  THE  NATIJKE  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

1.  Howard  University  was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  to  admit  students  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
race,  creed,  color,  and  national  origin.  But  it  was  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
the  founders  to  admit  Negro  youth,  among  others,  to  all  of  its  educational 
offerings.  The  institution  has  pioneered  in  the  offering  of  professional  training 
to  Negro  youth  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  architecture,  law, 
music,  and  social  work,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  profession  and  religion. 
During  the  school  year  19.'56-57,  the  university  served  a net  total  of  5,356  students 
in  its  10  major  schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  summer  school. 

2.  During  the  period  of  90  years  between  1867  and  1957  Howard  University 
has  been  the  only  university  of  public  support  in  the  Southern  States  which 
freely  and  substantially  admitted  Negro  youth  to  any  approximation  of  the  wide 
scope  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  opportunities  characteristic 
of  the  American  State  university. 

3.  During  the  entire  91  years  of  its  history  Howard  University  has  graduated 
a larger  body  of  Negro  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  engineers,  architects, 
musicians,  lawyers,  and  social  workers  than  all  othei*  universities  of  public 
support  combined,  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

4.  From  the  beginning  of  its  work  until  the  end  of  1958,  Howard  University 
has  graduated  a total  of  20,454  persons.  By  far  the  large  majority  of  these  grad- 
uates have  been  Negroes.  These  graduates  are  at  work  in  43  States  and  27 
foreign  countries.  In  every  population  center  in  the  United  States  they  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  most  diversified  group  of  trained  Negro  public  servants 
related  to  any  single  institution  in  the  world. 

5.  Since  1948  public  institutions  in  12  Southern  States,  hitherto  closed  to 
Negroes  have  little  by  little,  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  youth  but  in  the  year 
1958  Howard  University  still  enrolled  a larger  number  of  Negro  students  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  music,  engineering,  architecture,  and  social  work 
than  in  all  other  public  universities  and  colleges  together  in  the  entire  area  of 
the  Southern  States. 

6.  The  national  importance  of  Howard  University  as  a trainer  of  Negro  pro- 
fessional students  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  medicine 
and  dentistry.  If  Meharry  Medical  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  alone  be  excluded, 
the  enrollment  of  medical  and  dental  students  at  Howard  University  in  1958 
exceeded  the  enrollment  of  Negro  students  in  all  the  other  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College 
have  been  responsible  pioneers  in  the  development  of  medical  education  among 
Negroes  and,  today,  they  constitute,  by  far,  the  major  source  of  Negro  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  dentists  in  America  and  in  the  world.  The  urgent  importance 
of  the  work  of  these  two  institutions  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
even  now  the  total  annual  output  of  Negro  physicians  in  the  United  States 
hardly  exceeds  the  number  required  to  replace  those  who  annually  die,  and  there 
is  a standing  shortage  of  over  15,000. 
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7.  From  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  1867,  the  founders  invited  to  the  faculties 
of  the  university  learned  and  able  men  and  women,  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  character  as  individuals  and  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  But  it  was  a major  purpose  of  the  founders  of  Howard 
University  to  employ  Negro  teachers,  among  others,  on  every  faculty.  Today  the 
Negro  members  of  the  professional  and  graduate  faculties  of  Howard  University, 
exclusive  of  the  School  of  Religion,  constitute  together  a group  of  Negro  profes- 
sional and  graduate  teachers  larger  by  far  than  all  the  Negroes  so  employed  in 
all  other  American  universities  combined.  The  existence  of  this  group  of  Negro 
university  teachers  at  Howard  University  has  been  a standing  inspiration  to 
the  Negro  people  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century,  and  membership 
on  one  of  these  faculties  has  been  the  first  employment  of  many  of  the  outstanding 
Negroes  in  the  public  life  of  America.  From  them  came  the  founder  and  operator 
of  the  first  blood  plasma  bank  in  the  world,  the  most  distinguished  Negro 
industrial  chemist  in  America,  the  first  Negro  Governor  of  an  American  posses- 
sion, the  first  Negro  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  (Nobel  prizewinner), 
the  first  Negro  member  of  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  the  first  Negro 
cultural  attache  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  to  a major  Euro- 
pean nation. 

8.  Service  to  foreign  students  and  in  foreign  countries : Howard  University 
has  developed  a far-reaching  service  to  foreign  students.  In  1958  it  served  506 
foreign  students  from  43  foreign  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America,  13  island  possessions  of  the  British  and  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  4 possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  university  ranks  second 
among  all  American  universities  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  students  enrolled. 

9.  Howard  University  students  and  teachers  have  associated  daily  with 
teachers  and  students  representative  of  every  race  and  color  and  all  the  major 
creeds  of  the  world.  They  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  common  country 
of  the  trustable  human  heart  crosses  and  transcends  all  these  boundaries  of 
difference,  and  they  are  habituated  to  a friendly  interest  in  human  beings 
everywhere.  In  recent  years  many  of  these  teachers  and  students,  as  indi- 
viduals and  in  groups,  have  traveled  on  governmental  missions  to  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  im- 
parted goodwill  and  friendship  and  they  have  found  goodwill  and  friendship 
in  return. 

10.  Again  and  again  the  responsible  leaders  of  Government  and  the  friends 
of  our  country  have  acknowledged  their  services  as  being  of  the  highest  value 
to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

11.  Among  the  most  recent  testimonies  from  Government  officers  the  follow- 
ing are  their  significant  comments  on  the  services  rendered  in  British  Guiana 
by  the  head  of  our  department  of  architecture  and  the  services  rendered  in 
Vietnam  by  the  dean  of  our  college  of  medicine. 

(1)  Concerning  the  head  of  our  department  of  architecture:  “Dr.  Mackey 
made  a significant  contribution  which  transcends  his  outstanding  technical 
competence.  Dr.  Mackey  has  established  a relationship  with  the  people 
of  the  country  based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect  which  creates  an  environ- 
ment that  is  uniquely  receptive  to  the  ideas  he  has  to  convey.” 

(2)  Concerning  the  dean  of  the  college  of  medicine:  “I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  officials  found  Dr.  Jason  the 
thoughtful,  scholarly  educator  that  both  you  and  I know  him  to  be  and 
that  he  did  a wonderful  job  in  our  common  interest.  We  wish  only  that 
there  were  more  Americans  who  could  represent  us  so  well  abroad.” 

B.  THE  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  U.S.  GO\TERNMENT  TO  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Howard  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867. 
Funds  of  the  Federal  Government  available  through  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
were  contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  the  first  land  and  tlie  erection  of  the 
first  building. 

2.  Almost  immediately  the  institution  became  associated  with  the  hospital 
work  which  the  Federal  Government  was  undertaking  to  do  for  the  emancipated 
salves  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  has  continued  that  relationship  until  this 
day.  The  present  Freedmeu’s  Hospital  stands  on  valuable  grounds  owuetl  by 
Howard  University  and  leased  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  $l 
per  year.  Howard  University  renders  all  professional  services  in  this  hospiUil, 
and  the  combined  work  of  Howard  University  and  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital 
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constitutes  the  most  valuable  training  facility  for  the  substantial  medical  educa- 
tion of  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

3.  On  March  3.  1870.  the  Congress  made  the  first  Government  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  university  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Since  that  time  the 
Congress  has  made  continous  and  increasing  appropriations  to  the  university, 
year  by  year,  being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  it  was 
thereby  rendering  a greatly  needed  service  to  the  colored  people  in  was  not 
otherwise  provided.  Until  the  year  1928,  these  appropriations  were  made  in 
the  form  of  voted  gratuities,  without  the  support  of  substantive  law.  During  this 
period  of  49  years,  from  March  3,  1879,  to  December  13,  1928,  the  current  annual 
appropriations  from  the  Congress  to  Howard  University  rose  from  $10,000  to 
$218,000,  enabling  the  university  to  survive  as  the  only  one  of  many  heroic 
endeavors  which  began  in  this  field  after  the  emancipation. 

4.  Under  date  of  March  15,  1928,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  called  nationwide 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  Howard  University  into  a first-class  insti- 
tution, showing  that  the  possibility  of  a first-class  university  available  sub- 
stantially to  the  Negro  people  did  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  there  was  nowhere  in  existence  in  the  Southern  States,  a single 
approximation  of  a State  university  available  to  Negroes  and  there  was  nowhere 
manifest  a vigorous  will  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  an  undertaking,  either 
in  private  philanthropy  or  in  Government. 

5.  On  December  13,  1928,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  a bill  amending  the  act  incorporating  Howard  Uni- 
versity, so  as  to  provide  substantive  law  for  annual  appropriations  thereto, 
in  the  following  language : 

“Section  8.  Annual  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction, development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  no 
part  of  which  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction.”  (45  Stat.  1021,  Approved 
December  13,  1928.) 

6.  The  passage  of  this  substantive  law  in  1928  was  followed  by  a conference 
called  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Roy  O.  West  on  February  11,  1929, 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  all  divisions  of  the  Government  including 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  together  with  leaders  of  philanthropy  and 
the  trustees  of  Howard  University.  At  this  conference  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  to  establish  Howmrd  T^niversity  on  a first-class 
basis  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was  authorized  to  study  and  to  prepare 
a plan  for  the  development  of  the  university  along  these  lines. 

7.  Following  this  important  conference,  a study  of  all  aspects  of  the  educational 
program  of  Howard  University  was  made  by  the  officers  thereof,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Education.  As  a result  of  this  study  a definite  pro- 
gram to  establish  Howard  University  on  a first-class  basis  was  worked  out  in 
every  detail  and  a formula  of  financial  support  based  upon  the  experience  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments  with  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  was 
established  and  agreed  upon  by  the  educational  leaders  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the 
Honorable  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur),  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  dealing  with  the  Interior  bill,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Cramton.  This  bill  was  commended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  action  of  the  entire  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

8.  The  Congress  swiftly  and  vigorously  supported  the  agreed  upon  program. 
By  successive  steps  it  raised  the  current  appropriation  from  $218, 0(X)  in  1928 
to  $675,000  in  1932,  and  made  substantial  appropriations  for  buildings  and 
physical  plant  improvements.  Then  came  the  depression  years  which  halted 
the  growth  in  current  appropriations  and  brought  the  building  program  to  a stop. 

9.  Increased  appropriations  for  current  support  began  again,  however,  after 
1941  and  steadily  rose  to  $1,115,701  in  1946 ; thence  to  $1,588,635  in  1947  and 
to  a peak  of  $4,350,300  in  1959. 

10.  Physical  plant : The  71st  Congress,  which  prepared  the  first  20-year  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  Howard  University  recognized  that  the  university 
was  in  distressing  need  of  a new  plant  and  equipment  for  the  important  work 
which  it  was  undertaking  to  do.  In  the  20-year  program  of  development  which 
it  approved,  therefore,  it  provided  for  a rapid  development  of  the  ’ hysical 
plant  of  the  university,  including  the  acquisition  of  nearly  460,000  additional 
square  feet  of  land  and  more  than  30  new  buildings,  within  a period  of  10  years. 
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The  Congress  in  sessions  between  May  7,  1929,  and  March  4,  1933,  appropri- 
ated 83.2^,000  toward  the  construction  of  eight  of  these  building  projects  as 
follows:  (1),  (2),  (3),  Three  dormitories  for  women.  (4)  an  educational  class- 
room building,  (5)  a heat,  light,  and  powerplant,  (6)  a tunnel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  light,  and  power,  (7)  a chemistry  building.  (8)  a general  library 
building.  These  buildings  were  all  constructed  thereafter  and  further  ap- 
propriations of  81,397,000  were  made  for  a ninth  building  project — a group  of 
men’s  dormitories — and  for  landscaping  and  repair  of  buildings..  The  needed 
land  for  all  these  projects  was  acquired  through  the  gifts  of  private  foundations. 

11.  After  the  beginning  of  the  year  1936.  however,  the  appropriations  for  funds 
for  buildings  ceas^  until  after  the  United  States  had  ended  the  Second  World 
War. 

12.  In  1946  and  thereafter  over  2,600  returning  soldiers  from  this  war.  being 
deeply  impressed  by  the  advantages  which  Howard  University  offered,  flooded 
the  10  schools  and  colleges,  and  overflowed  its  buildings  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  was  constrained  to  provide  Howard  University  with  13  temporary 
wooden  buildings  and  to  turn  over  for  their  use  2 permanent  dormitory  buildings, 
originally  acquired  for  the  housing  of  Government  employees.  During  this 
period  the  physical  plant  of  the  imiversity  was  placed  under  the  utmost  strain ; 
its  current  budget  for  maintenance  of  the  plant  was  exhausted  to  provide 
foundations,  water,  electric,  and  heating  services  for  the  temporary  wooden 
buildings ; and  the  current  maintenance  of  the  plant  was  so  far  reduced  in 
efficiency  that  heavy  deterioration  set  in  and  accumulated  rapidly. 

13.  The  Members  of  Congress  were  so  greatly  impressed  by  the  distressing 
inadequacy  of  the  plant  of  Howard  University  in  1946-48,  that  they  determined 
to  give  the  matter  of  an  adequate  plant  their  most  thorough  consideration. 
On  June  14,  1948,  therefore,  they  appropriated  a sum  of  850,000  to  provide  for 
a careful  restudy  of  the  20-year  plan  of  1930,  and  a considered  readaptation  of 
that  plan  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  to  meet  the  present-day  needs 
of  the  university.  As  this  study  proceeded  the  Congress  made  one  appropriation 
after  another,  designing  to  bring  about  an  adequate  plant  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Between  June  14.  1948.  and  .July  5,  19.52.  the  Congress  thus  appropriated 
and  authorized  funds  for  11  major  building  projects  at  an  authorized  cost  of 
818,439.221,  and  authorized  further  the  funds  for  the  planning  of  a new  pre- 
clinical  medical  building.  This  was  the  flrst  sustained  movement  toward  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  plant  for  the  university  since  the  initial  series  of  ai)- 
prcpriations  by  the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  years  1927  and  1933,  immedi- 
ately succeeding  upon  their  determination  upon  the  20-year  program  to  make 
Howard  University  a flrst-class  institution. 

14.  To  this  group  Congress  in  1954  added  an  appropriation  of  .84,436,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  preclinical  medical  building,  and  in  19-59  concluded 
total  appropriations  of  82  million  for  the  construction  of  a dormitory  for  300 
men, 

C.  THE  PEESEXT  STATTTS  OF  THE  UXri'EKSITY 


1.  The  student  tody 

1.  Howard  University  is  being  built  to  serve  5.200  full-time  day  students  and  as 
many  additional  evening  and  summer  school  students  as  may  be  accommodated 
by  the  plant  so  constructed.  During  the  school  year  1957-58  the  institution 
served  a net  total  of  5,356  students  excluding  all  duplications.  4.112  were  full- 
time students  in  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges.  The  total  enrollment  is 
expected  to  rise  as  high  as  5,510  in  1959,  of  whom  4.266  will  be  full-time  stu- 
dents in  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  increase  by  as  much  as 
10  percent  each  year  thereafter. 

2.  The  physical  plant 

2.  While  the  project  is  nearing  completion,  it  is  not  finished : and  the  day  of 
increased  enrollment,  approaching  the  maximum  planned,  is  already  upon  us. 

3.  About  two- thirds  of  the  physical  plant  has  been  complete<l.  In  1956  the 
new  biology  building  was  finished  and  occupied.  The  physical  space  contem- 
plated for  the  full  enrollment  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  was  thus 
completed. 

4.  The  entire  preclinical  medical  building  is  finished  and  occupied.  The  full 
space  for  the  preclinical  instruction  of  1,000  students  in  dentistry,  medicine, 
and  nursing  is  now,  therefore,  ready. 
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5.  New  buildings  for  instruction  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are  already  com- 
pleted. The  new  teaching  hospital  for  Howard,  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  points  toward 
the  last  major  item  of  physical  space  required  to  bring  the  entire  program  for 
instruction  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nursing  to  the  stage  of  com- 
plete physical  plant  readiness. 

6.  A new  building  for  the  general  administrative  offices  is  finished  and  oc- 
cupied. The  greatly  needed  general  auditorium  building  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. This  building  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  music  and  the  depart- 
ments of  drama  and  fine  arts. 

7.  There  are  still  unfinished  and  urgent  physical  needs  affecting  the  teaching 
of  other  undergraduates  and  graduate  fields ; namely,  a classroom  building  for 
home  economics,  a new  and  adequate  plant  for  physical  education  for  men,  an 
additional  classroom  building  for  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  education,  and 
business  instruction,  a student  and  faculty  union  building,  and  an  adequate 
warehouse. 

The  Congress  has  appropriate  all  of  the  planning  money  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics building  and  for  the  physical  education  building,  and  the  full  plans  and 
specifications  will  be  ready  by  June  30,  1959,  so  that  construction  can  begin 
immediately  after  Government  policy  permits  appropriations  for  construction 
to  be  made. 

8.  All  dormitories  in  the  university,  both  for  men  and  women,  are  filled ; and 
there  is  an  eager  waiting  list  and  a pressing  enrollment.  The  new  dormitory 
for  300  men,  provided  by  the  Congress,  is  finished  and  was  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  1958-59.  It  will  relieve  this  stress,  in  part,  on  the 
men’s  side ; but  the  relief  will  not  touch  the  pressure  for  new  dormitories  for 
women  and  will  relieve  only  in  part  the  need  for  additional  space  for  men. 

9.  In  brief,  if  the  original  plans  of  the  development  of  this  institution  are 
to  be  completed,  a minimum  of  three  additional  educational  buildings,  three 
additional  service  buildings  and  three  additional  dormitory  buildings  must  yet 
be  erected.  Full  planning  funds  for  two  of  these  buildings  were  made  available 
in  1958  and  1959.  The  construction  program  has  not  progressed  nearly  as  fast 
as  had  originally  been  planned.  It  is  hoped  that  planning  funds  for  these  long 
delayed  remaining  buildings  can  be  soon  made  available  in  order  that  the  full 
necessary  physical  plant  can  be  completed  and  put  into  operation. 

S.  The  quality  of  instruction 

10.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  are 
accredited  by  their  individual  national  accrediting  agencies.  In  addition  thereto 
on  May  9,  1957,  the  university  received  notice  of  full  accreditment  as  an  inter- 
related whole  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  with  commendatory 
language  as  follows : 

“This  recognition  by  Howard  University’s  peers  in  the  middle  States  com- 
munity of  higher  education  is  well  deserved.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  cooperated  with  the  Commission  and  achieved  the  commendable  and, 
in  some  respects,  even  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been  called  to  our 
attention.” 

11.  The  increased  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  voted  by 
the  Congress  for  1958  and  the  expressed  purpose  by  responsible  leaders  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the  Congress  to  make  Howard  University  a first- 
class  institution  in  every  respect,  were  decisive  in  making  this  notable  accredit- 
ment possible.  The  10-percent  increase  in  all  salaries  at  Howard  Universities, 
voted  in  1958,  was  another  unequivocal  expression  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
Congress. 

12.  I ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  accept  the  very  great  thanks  of  Howard 
University  for  these  acts  of  high  consideration  and  effectiveness.  I hope  that 
they  will  not  falter  in  the  great  purpose  which  they  have  thus  so  inspiringly 
reaflirmed,  but  that  they  will  go  on  until  they  have  completed  the  physical  plant 
as  planned,  and  until  every  area  of  the  educational  program  of  the  university 
is  supported  at  a level  which  makes  possible  first-class  comi>etence  in  instruction 
and  research. 

13.  The  State  universities  in  12  Southern  States  have  of  late,  and  little  by 
little,  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  students.  This  is  a great  beginning,  of  high 
significance  to  the  Negro  people  and  to  our  Nation.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will 
come  to  have  quantitative  significance  in  the  training  of  high-grade  professional 
and  graduate  leadership  for  the  Negro  people,  and  after  the  expiration  of  many 
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years,  it  will,  I am  sure,  come  to  have  the  crowning  inspiration  of  a substantial 
number  of  Negro  scholars,  working  in  the  faculties  of  these  universities,  side  by 
side  with  their  brothers  of  the  majority. 

14.  Until  that  time  comes,  however,  there  is  one  place  in  this  Nation  where  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  come  near  to  an  unequivocal  and  substantial 
expression  of  their  highest  will  toward  the  Negro  minority — that  is  in  the  com- 
prehensive undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  program  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  in  substantial  representation  of  Negro  personnel  on  the  faculties  of 
that  university. 

15.  Every  unfinished  element  in  the  life  of  this  project  which  leaves  it  short 
of  first-class  resourcefulness  and  functioning  should  be  rapidly  overcome  without 
hesitancy  in  order  that  the  Negro  people  themselves,  the  citizens  of  our  country 
from  every  State  and  the  diplomatic  and  cultural  representatives  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  see  here  on  this  spot  in  the  National  Capital  an  expression  of 
our  American  and  democratic  purpose  toward  race,  color,  and  minority  status, 
so  clear,  so  substantial  and  so  adequate  as  to  be  inspiring  beyond  question.  The 
hour  is  late,  and  the  world  needs  this  inspiration  more  than  it  needs  bread. 

General,  Statement  on  1960  Budget 

Dr.  Johnson.  I would  also  like  to  present  for  the  record  the  open- 
hig  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  opening  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and 
faculties  of  Howard  University  I wish  to  thank  you  and  the  entire  membership 
of  Congress  for  making  available  to  Howard  University  the  10-percent  salary 
increase  which  was  last  year  voted  for  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  increase  has  exercised  a highly  constructive  effect  upon  our  entire  salary 
system,  and,  coming  as  it  does  so  closely  upon  the  recently  voted  increase  of 
$500,000  in  the  annual  appropriation,  the  completion  of  the  preclinical  medical 
building,  and  the  steadily  advancing  construction  of  our  auditorium-fine  arts 
building,  it  gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  puri>ose  of  the  Congress  to  make 
Howard  University  a first-class  university  service  in  every  way.  I wish  again 
to  express  to  you  our  strong  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  your  con- 
fidence and  support  in  this  great  purpose. 

salaeies  and  expenses 

The  budget  estimates  for  1960  respectfully  request  the  appropriation  of  $4,617,- 
000  toward  the  operation  of  the  university  during  the  year.  This  request  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $266,700  above  the  appropriation  of  $4,350,300  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  intended  to  provide  for  the  following  four  items  : 


I.  For  the  accommodation  of  increased  enrollment  and  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  ($185,348,  less  $55,643  increase  in 

student  fee  income) $129,705 

II.  For  the  improvement  of  the  university  libraries 19,  490 

III.  For  two  basic  staff  benefits 117, 505 

IV.  Emergency  repairs  and  renovations  to  the  physical  plant  de- 

signed to  halt  progressive  deterioration  (reappropriation) (53,704) 


Total  of  increase 266,  700 


Emergency  repairs  and  renovations  to  halt  accumulated  deterioration  to  the 
physical  plant,  $53,704 

The  last  of  these  four  items  is  a request  for  the  reappropriation  of  the  sum 
of  $53,704  which  last  year  the  Congress  voted  to  support  the  continuing  program 
to  overcome  accumulated  deterioration  in  the  physical  plant.  The  full  accom- 
plishment of  this  puriK)se  is  now  in  sight.  After  this  requested  sum  of  $53,704  is 
used  the  remaining  needs  will  be  reduced  to  $77,216.  This  means  that  the  entire 
accumulation  of  deterioration  in  the  plant  can  be  brought  under  control  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year  1961. 
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Tur>  basic  staff  benefits,  $117,505 

Th(‘  third  item  of  $117,505  is  desi^ated : (1)  to  bring  the  within-gi*ade  salary 
inereiises  for  nontoaehing  employees,  inaugurated  at  Howard  University  by  the 
Congress  in  1057,  into  up-to-date  functioning  ($90,905)  ; and  (2)  to  establish 
group  life  insurance  for  teaching  and  nonteaching  employees  ($26,600). 

In  1957  the  policy  decision  was  made  to  establish  the  within-grade  system  of 
salary  increases  for  nonteaching  employees  of  Howard  University,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  system  was  adopted  and  approved  in  the  1957  appropriation.  The 
sums  required  for  implementing  the  second  and  third  steps  in  1958  and  1959 
could  not  be  included  in  the  appropriation  ceilings.  Steps  2,  3,  and  4 are  due 
to  be  implemented,  therefore,  in  the  1960  appropriation. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  this  implementation  is  of  major  importance, 
both  in  the  internal  life  of  the  university  and  in  our  relations  with  Freedmen’s 
Hospital.  There  is  now  a difference  between  the  salaries  of  Howard  University 
nonteaching  employees  and  Freedmen’s  employees  ranging  from  $765  to  $1,680 
for  the  same  classification  of  work.  This  difference  was  noted  with  grave  con- 
cern by  the  House  committee  considering  the  bill  to  transfer  Freedmen’s  Hospi- 
tal to  Howard  University.  Responsible  members  of  this  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  all  but  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  areas  of  efficiency  and  morale 
would  be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  two  such  widely  differentiated  scales 
of  salary  in  the  same  institution.  They  hesitated  to  vote  their  approval  of  the 
pending  bill  until  this  and  hindered  matters  could  receive  their  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  approval  of  the  $90,905  for  the  implementation  of  steps  2,  3,  and  4 will 
confirm  the  within-grade  system  policy  of  Howard  already  agreed  upon  by  the 
Congress,  and  will  operate  to  clear  the  way  for  the  passage  of  the  important 
Freedmen’s  Hospital  bill  now  pending. 

Kindred  considerations  operate  to  support  the  request  here  made  for  the  ap- 
proval of  $26,600  to  provide  group  life  insurance  protection  for  the  regular 
teaching  and  nonteaching  employees  of  Howard  University,  comparable  to  life 
insurance  protection  afforded  Government  employees  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployees’ group  life  insurance  of  19.54.  This  appropriation  will  provide  a much 
needed  insurance  protection  for  Howard  University  employees  and  will  fa- 
cilitate the  efficiency,  the  internal  unity,  and  morale  of  the  whole  group  of  non- 
teaching employees,  now  soon  to  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  pending  union 
with  Freedmen’s  Hospital. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  university  libraries,  $19,490 

A first-class  university  requires  ( 1 ) a substantial  book  collection ; ( 2 ) ade- 
quate current  funds  for  such  additional  books  as  are  required  to  keep  the  hook 
collection  active  and  up  to  date;  and  (3)  an  adequate  number  of  professionally 
trained  librarians  to  make  these  books  available  to  the  students  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  The  39  sicentists  and  scholars  who  surveyed  Howard  University  in 
1954  found  our  libraries  deficient  in  all  three  respects.  The  sum  of  $19,490  here 
requested  is  designed  to  make  a beginning  of  planned  and  steady  improvement 
in  this  determinative  area  of  our  university  life. 

Far  the  accommodation  of  increased  enrollment,  $129,705 

The  Howard  University  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  is  steadily  increasing, 
in  response  to  increasing  population  and  in  substantial  accord  with  our  long- 
term plan  for  its  development.  It  is  certain  that  the  enrollment  will  increase 
by  a minimum  of  192  full-time  students  in  1960,  of  whom  81  will  be  in  medicine 
and  dentistry  and  111  in  the  liberal  arts  ganglion,  including  engineering,  liberal 
arts,  the  graduate  school,  pharmacy,  and  music.  The  net  sum  of  $129,705  ($185,- 
348  less  $55,643  increase  from  student  fees)  here  requested  is  designed  to  meet 
this  increase  with  needed  teaching  and  nonteaching  personnel  and  supplies  and 
equipment  as  near  to  the  prevailing  standards  as  possible.  While  in  the  justifica- 
tion the  increases  for  teaching  and  nonteaching  personnel  and  supplies  and 
equipment  are  presented  separately,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these  three  ele- 
ments are  indissolubly  related  and  that  they  condition  the  efficiency  of  each 
other  in  a decisive  manner.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  request  will  be 
considered  as  if  the  university  were  asking  for  18  units  of  instructional  power, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $10,242  each,  of  which  68.2  percent,  or  $6,985,  will  be  spent 
for  the  able  teaching  person,  16.3  percent,  or  $1,670,  for  his  necessary  clerical, 
teaching,  and  technical  assistance,  and  15.5  percent,  or  $1,587,  for  his  indis- 
pensable teaching  supplies  and  equipment.  In  these  days  of  increasing  shortage 
of  outstandingly  able  teachers,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  each  such  teacher 
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obtained  shall  have  the  nonteaching  assistance,  supplies,  and  equipment  to  facili- 
tate his  powers  on  the  highest  eflSciency  level  of  which  he  is  capable.  The 
reasonableness  of  Howard  University’s  request  for  18  teachers  may  be  judged 
by  the  actual  need  of  new  teachers  which  will  exist  in  1960,  according  to  the 
prevailing  ratio  criteria  in  the  university ; In  the  liberal  arts  ganglion,  28 
teachers ; in  medicine  and  dentistry,  31.8  teachers ; in  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, 8.2  teachers.  Total  teachers  needed,  68.  Total  teachers  requested,  18. 

PLAXS  AXD  SPECIPICATIOXS 

Survey  of  steam  and  electrical  production  and  distrihution  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  physical  plcnt  expansion,  821,000 

We  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  the  planning  appropriations  which  they  have  made 
to  facilitate  the  erection  of  a new  home  economics  building  and  a new  physical 
education  building  for  men.  It  is  expected  that  these  plans  and  specifications 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  1959,  with  the  result  that  the  university 
will  be  ready  for  immediate  construction  thereafter,  whenever  Government  policy 
conditions  will  i)ermit  the  construction  appropriations  to  be  made. 

The  present  request  for  $21,000  for  a survey  of  steam  and  electrical  produc- 
tion and  distribution  to  meet  the  requirements  of  physical  plant  expansion  pre- 
sents an  urgently  necessary  element  of  advance  planning.  The  master  develop- 
ment program  for  Howard  University,  in  its  text  and  by  illustration,  recommends 
certain  expansions  and  additions  to  the  facilities  for  the  production  of  steam 
and  electrical  production  and  distribution.  Some  elements  of  the  building  pro- 
gram have  now  develox)ed  to  the  i)oint  where  it  is  necessary  that  a detailed  study 
be  made  of  the  steam  and  electrical  power  additions  which  are  about  to  become 
mandatory  in  the  very  early  months.  This  is  made  especially  necessary  by  the 
contemplated  new  plant  for  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital.  This  survey  will  be  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  matter  of  new  equipment,  but  it  is  important  as  it  relates  to 
present  equipment,  because  some  of  the  plant  equipment  is  in  the  age  of  decline 
and  cannot  be  operated  safely  at  its  originally  rated  capacity.  The  efficiency 
and  the  safety  of  the  entire  plant  require  that  this  survey  of  steam  and  electrical 
production  and  distribution  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

COXSTEtJCnOX  OF  BUILDIXGS 

Liquidation  of  contract  authorization  for  1960  obligations  on  the  auditorium- 
fine  arts  building  now  under  construction,  $860,000 

The  construction  of  the  auditorium-fine  arts  building  was  begun  in  April  1958, 
with  the  completion  scheduled  for  December  1959.  The  construction  is  pro- 
ceeding steadily  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  schedule  of  estimated 
expenditures  (given  in  the  full  justifications)  shows  that  $860,000  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  obligations 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  this  project,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  639, 
80th  Congress  (approved  June  14,  1948).  The  current  erection  of  the  long  and 
urgently  needed  building  is  a continuing  inspiration  to  the  entire  university 
community.  For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  a whole. 

Mr.  ]NL\rshall.  I would  suggest  you  read  the  summary  of  your 
opening  statement,  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dr.  J oHxsox.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  sum  of  $4,617,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  Howard  I7niversity  represents  a net 
increase  of  $266,700  above  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
intended  to  accomplish  three  major  purposes  as  follows : ( 1)  *A  net  sum 
of  $129,705  to  provide  18  of  the  68  additional  teachers  needed  in 
1960,  with  the  nonteaching  assistants,  supplies  and  equipment  re- 
quired to  support  their  work;  (2)  $19,490  for  the  general  libraries  of 
the  university,  to  make  a beginning  of  overcoming  the  deficiences 
which  were  so  vigorously  criticized  by  the  ^fiddle  States  Associa- 
tion survey  in  1954;  (3)  $117,505  to  provide:  (a)  the  implementation 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  steps  of  within-grade  increases  for 
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nonteacliing  emplcwees  in  accord  witli  the  policy  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1957  (feo,905) ; (&)  group  life  insurance  for  the  regular 
teaching  and  nonteaching  employees  ($26,600) . 

The  requested  sum  includes  the  reappropriation  of  $53,704  for  the 
retirement  of  accumulated  deterioration  in  the  physical  plant — ^the 
last  step  but  one  required  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

The  sum  of  $21,000  requested  for  plans  and  specifications  is  to  pro- 
vide an  urgently  needed  survey  of  heat,  light,  and  power  production 
and  distribution  facilities  so  as  to  discover  the  precise  replacements 
and  additions  to  equipment  required  to  meet  major  additions  to  the 
physical  plant  now  underway  and  pending. 

The  sum  of  $860,000  requested  under  construction  of  buildings  is 
required  to  liquidate  contract  authorizations  on  current  construction 
of  the  auditorium-fine  arts  building,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  639, 
80th  Congress,  approved  J une  14, 1948. 

TEACHERS  FOR  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  RELATED  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Dr.  J ohnson,  will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the 
first  increase  that  you  have  in  your  justification,  the  increase  of  $53,920 
for  eight  teachers  for  liberal  arts  and  related  schools  and  tell  this 
committee  why  you  need  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I will  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  eight  teachers  for  the  liberal  arts  ganglion ; when  I say  ^‘gan- 
glion,” Mr.  Chairman,  that  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  is 
not  only  a college  for  its  own  purposes,  it  is  a service  institution  as 
well.  It  serves  all  the  graduate  students.  It  serves  50  percent  of  the 
pharmacy  students,  it  serves  43  percent  of  the  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture students  and  21.5  percent  of  music  students,  so  that  in  1960, 
for  example,  in  the  estimate  given  on  page  28  of  the  justifications,  if 
liberal  arts  were  to  serve  only  liberal  art  students,  there  would  be  only 
1,918  to  serve,  but  the  total  actual  load  is  2,594,  taking  all  these  others 
together. 

Now,  in  1955 — I am  going  back  to  pick  up  the  background  so  that 
we  can  see  clearly — 154  teachers  were  needed  to  teach  the  students  hi 
this  ganglion  efficiently. 

The  university  was  able  to  secure  only  121  teachers.  The  situation 
became  acutely  worse  in  1956  when  172.4  teachers  were  required,  and 
anly  121  teachers  were  available. 

In  1957, 183  teachers  were  required,  and  only  128.1  were  available. 

In  1958-59  estimate,  however,  as  a result  of  the  substantial  appro- 
priations approved  by  the  Congress,  the  gap  between  the  teachers 
needed  and  the  teachers  available  has  been  substantially  reduced. 

Out  of  the  189.5  teachers  needed  in  1959,  the  university  was  able  to 
secure  the  employment  of  170  teachers;  an  additional  18.5  teachers 
would  have  closed  the  gap  entirely. 

That  was  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  wrote  this  justi- 
fication, but  as  you  know,  enrollment  is  now  going  up.  The  actual  en- 
rollment in  this  ganglion  this  year,  instead  of  being  2,483,  as  we  ex- 
pected, is  now  2,761.  That  is  278  full-time  studente  above  the  2,483 
expected  during  this  year.  This  means  an  actual  need  of  210.8  teachers 
at  a ratio  of  13.1  to  1,  instead  of  189.5  listed.  That  is  an  increased 
need  of  21.3  teachers. 
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We  have  175  of  these  teachers,  leaving  a net  need  now  of  35.8 
teachers. 

Xow  we  are  going  to  take  111  more  students  in  this  ganglion  in  1960. 
That  will  be  a need  of  8 teachers  more,  or  of  43.8  teachers.  So  that  if 
you  appropriate  the  money  for  the  teachers  that  we  now  request,  we 
will  still  need  35.8  teachers.  That  is  the  total  situation,  and  that  shows 
you  what  we  are  asking  for  in  perspective,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

ADDTTTOVAT.  POSITIOXS  FOR  PROFESSIOXAF  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  16  additional  teachei'S  and  8 
technicians  in  the  professional  schools.  Briefly,  tell  us  about  the  need 
for  these  positions. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Eight  teachers  are  in  medicine  and  dentistry  and 
two  professional  teachers  in  engineermg  and  architectiu-e. 

In  each  case  this  is  the  actual  need.  In  medicine  and  dentistry  in 
1960,  31.8  teachers  are  needed  according  to  ratios  upon  which  we 
are  proceedmg,  and  this  appropiration  will  furnish  8 of  those 
teachei'S. 

The  actual  need  in  engineering  and  architecture  in  1960  will  be  eight, 
and  we  are  asking  for  two  of  them. 

Xow  as  to  these  additional  laboratory  technicians,  the  8 persons, 
per  request,  is  part  of  an  actual  acute  need  in  this  area  of  39  lalwratory 
teclmicians  and  assistants. 

In  these  days  when  the  shortage  of  teachei'S  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  and  maintain  teaching  personnel  of  high-grade 
caliber,  it  is  everywhere  agreed  that  such  of  these  persons  as  we  now 
have  on  our  stafi'  should  be  amply  suj)ported  with  clerical,  technical, 
and  other  nonteaching  assistance  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  order 
that  thev  mav  concentrate  their  enerodes  on  the  higher  intellectual 
levels  of  teaching,  which  no  one  can  do  but  themselves. 

IXCREASE  FOR  STPPLIFS  AXD  EQUrPilEXT 

Xow  the  additional  supplies,  ]NIi'.  Chairman,  for  instruction,  of 
$28,588 : The  universitywide  accrediting  siu’vey  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  called  attention  to  the  acute  shortage  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  departments  of  instruction  and  strongly  called  for 
improvement  in  these  areas. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  a previous  survey,  had  already 
called  serious  attention  to  this  shortage  of  supplies  and  equipment 
and  had  commented  upon  it  with  strong  recommendations  that  it  be 
remedied. 

The  situation  of  need  is  long  standing.  Knowing  as  we  did  of 
the  situation  in  this  area  and  of  the  coming  81  additional  medical 
and  dental  students  in  1958,  we  gave  serious  study  to  this  matter 
last  year  and  reached  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  avail- 
able criteria,  that  an  increase  in  the  item  of  supplies  and  equipment 
amounting  to  8158,188  would  be  required  to  meet  the  situation,  $119,- 
300  being  required  for  supplies,  and  832,188  being  required  for  adtli- 
tional  equipment.  In  making  its  appropriation  increase  of  8500,tK>0 
m 1958,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  designated  the  ai'eas  in  which 
it  should  be  S}>ent. 
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These  areas  excluded,  by  necessity  entirely  the  item  of  supplies  and 
exp(‘uses. 

The  university,  in  this  matter,  was  desperate.  From  private  sources 
we  struggled  to  amend  the  difficulties  by  placing  in  the  budget  for 
11)58  an  increase  of  $43,231  in  the  area  of  supplies  and  $20,217  in  the 
area  of  equipment,  making  a total  of  $63,448.  This  is  still  $94,040 
less  than  the  amount  carefully  calculated  to  be  required  for  efficient 
instruction  for  1958.  The  coming  of  an  increase  of  81  medical  stu- 
dents and  dental  students  in  1959  increased  this  requirement  by  at 
least  $22,000. 

Our  minimum  need  for  increased  supplies  and  equipment  for  effi- 
cient instruction  in  1959,  therefore,  is  $116,040.  The  appropriated 
increase  of  $21,697  represents  an  approximate  fifth  of  that  amount. 

LIBRARIAN 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Doctor. 

You  are  asking  for  one  position  of  librarian.  How  many  do  you 
have  now? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  now  have  in  all  the  areas  of  the  university  36 
persons  in  the  library,  with  1 to  be  added  in  1960. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Are  they  all  librarians  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No.  Some  of  them  are  secretaries. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  librarians  do  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Eighteen  professional  librarians  and  eleven  nonpro- 
fessional librarians  full  time;  plus  seven  nonprofessional  librarians,, 
part  time.  The  following  table,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  give  a more  de- 
tailed account : 


Schedule  of  professional  and  nonprofessional  positions  in  the  university  libraries 


1968 

1959 

1960 

Permanent  positions: 

Professional - 

17 

18 

19 

Nonprofessional - 

10 

11 

11 

Total  permanent  positions _ 

27 

29 

30 

Part  time  and  temporary  positions:  Nonprofessional 

6 

7 

7 

Total,  library  positions 

33 

36 

37 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $15,000  for  library  books. 

How  much  have  you  been  spending  per  year  in  this  item? 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  year  we  spent  $40,704,  and  next  year  we  are 
expecting  to  spend  $55,704. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  because  of  the  increases  in  your  enrollment 
and  expanded  activities  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

WITHIN-GRADE  SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  NONTEACHING  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $90,000  for  within-grade 
salary  increases  for  nonteaching  employees.  I believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  required  to  absorb  these  costs.  Is  that  the  procedure 
or  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  In  large  measure  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  case  of  Howard  University  up  until  3 years  ago,  although  they 
had  used  the  Federal  salary  structure,  they  had  not  had  the  within 
grades.  I thhik  it  was  3 years  ago  that  for  the  first  time  funds  were 
allowed  so  that  they  could  put  it  into  effect.  There  was  no  money  for 
the  current  year  and  this  is  an  attempt  to  get  back  and  put  into  effect 
a plan  of  administrative  increases  comparable  to  the  Federal  system 
at  Howard  University.  Once  we  really  have  it  into  effect,  we  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  other  agencies. 

IXSURAXCE  PROGEAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  ask  for  $26,000  for  an  insurance  program  for 
your  teaching  and  nonteaching  employees.  Is  there  to  be  a require- 
ment for  the  employees  to  match  the  amounts  that  you  are  providing 
as  the  Federal  employees  do  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  will  be  matched  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  the  legal  authority  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  will  be  financed  under  the  private  funds  of  the 
university  by  pro  rata  contributions  from  each  employee. 

FUNDS  RECEIVED  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  at  this  point.  Doctor^ 
what,  if  any,  funds  you  are  receiving  under  the  Defense  Education 
Act  and  what  grants  you  are  receiving  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  other  agencies,  and  what  they  are  used  for  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  material  requested  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  funds  received  from  Government  agencies  for  research  and 

training  projects 


For  fiscal  year  1958: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission $55,  772.  00 

U.S.  Navy 5, 100. 14 

National  Institutes  of  Health 398,  543.  38 

U.S.  Air  Force 23,  988. 19 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 14,  965.  26 


Total 498,  368.  97 

For  fiscal  year — July  1 through  January  31,  1959 ; 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 8,  000.  00 

National  Institutes  of  Health 309,  302.  00 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 8,  522.  00 


Total 325,  824.  00 

Under  title  II : National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund ^ 9,  947.  00 

Under  title  IV : 3 fellows  in  physics,  at  a minimum  of  $2,000  each 
with  provision  for  $400  for  each  dependent " 6.  000.  00 


Total 15,  947.  00 

^ For  the  second  semester,  February— June  1939. 


* For  the  school  y«ar,  1959-60, 


38054 — 59 
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SUR^■EY  (')F  STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  have  a request  for  $21,000  for  a survey  of  the 
steam  and  electrical  production  and  distribution  system. 

I thought  we  had  taken  care  of  this  problem  a couple  of  years  ago. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  had  an  excellent  survey,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  lays  out  in  detail  the  structural  development  and  the  under- 
ground development,  the  wiring  development,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  additional  $21,000  for? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  for  a remedial  examination.  It  is  for  several 
things;  for  example,  we  are  getting  ready,  or  we  have  just  added  a 
$4  million  preclinical  medical  science  building. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  this  survey  was  made  before,  we  knew  that 
was  going  to  be  added.  I just  assumed  that  all  of  these  things  had 
been  taken  into  consideration. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I wonder  if  Mr.  Palmer  would  answer  that.  Mr. 
Cook,  will  you  answer? 

Mr.  Cook.  A survey  was  made  in  J anuary  and  a text  on  it  appears 
in  the  master  progi'am  development. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  what  I thought. 

Mr.  Cook.  As  time  goes  on,  some  changes  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  to  keep  you  current  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Johnson.  For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  should  erect  the 
new  Freedmen’s  Hospital  as  proposed  that  would  be  an  entirely  new 
addition  to  the  plant. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  this 
master  plan  was  developed  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  Howard  still  generate  its  own  electricity  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Only  in  small  part.  The  overwhelming  proportion 
is  done  by  PEPCO. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  found  a few  years  ago  that  you  could 
buy  the  electricity  cheaper  than  you  could  produce  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  never  did  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
proceeded  on  that  assumption.  We  can  actually  produce  it  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  it  because  for  a considerable  time  in  the  summertime, 
for  example,  the  electricity  we  produce  is  a byproduct  of  the  steam 
that  we  produce. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  when  this  was  discussed,  and  I remember 
you  saying  that  you  still  thought  you  could  produce  it  cheaper  at 
the  time. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Refresh  my  memory.  How  did  we  happen  to  allow 
them  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  production  away  from  you  and  give  it 
to  PEPCO  if  it  is  costing  more  ? 

Dr.  J OHNSON.  I don’t  remember  the  full  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  very  strong  policy  lines  at  that  time,  moving 
in  that  direction,  and  in  the  last  analysis  if  the  Government  was  will- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  increased  cost  we  satisfied 
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otirselYes  with  keeping  what  we  considered  to  be  the  minimum  for 
certain  educational  purposes. 

^ir.  Fogartt.  Will  you  supply  for  the  reeord  what  you  think  it 
is  costing  in  addition  to  what  you  could  produce  it  for  2 

Dr.  Johnson.  IMr.  Stanton,  are  you  prepared  to  say  now  it  is 
costing  more  than  it  will  cost  us  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  actually  costing  us  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  us  if  we  had  produced  it  with  our  own  plant  ? 

!Mr.  Stanton.  W e think  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  supply  for  the  record  what  you  think  the 
difference  is. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

(Following  is  the  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  request  for  the  aboye 
information :) 

Howaed  Uniyeesitt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1959. 

Dr.  Mobdecai  W.  Johnson, 

President,  Howard  University. 

Deab  De.  Johnson  : Tliis  comes  respectfully  concerning  ttie  question  raised 
yesterday  at  the  hearing  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  as  to 
whether  Howard  University  can  generate  its  required  electricity  cheaper  than 
it  can  purchase  it  from  the  local  utility. 

1.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  university  has  not  stated  in  isolation 
that  its  powerplant  can  produce  electricity  cheaper  than  it  can  be  purchased 
from  PEPCO.  The  assertion  some  years  ago  was  that  the  university  could 
produce  steam  and  electricity  together  at  a lower  overall  cost  than  the  combined 
costs  of  producing  steam  at  the  university  and  buying  electricity  from  the 
utility  company. 

2.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  consideration  was  introduced 
12  years  ago  are  so  numerous  and  weighty  as  to  present  imponderables  which 
prevent  any  meaningful  reappraisal  of  comparative  costs  now.  These  significant 
changes  include: 

1.  Costs : 

(а)  Personal  services. 

( б ) Supplies  ( including  fuel ) . 

(c)  Equipment. 

2.  Efficiency  of  equipment. 

3.  Volume: 

(u)  Produced. 

(6)  Utilized. 

4.  Physical  setup: 

(a)  PEPCO  substation  is  set  up  and  operating  on  our  premises. 

(&)  Our  electrical  generating  equipment  was  incapacitated  in  the 
explosion  and  fire  on  November  7,  1955;  and  is  still  inoi)erative,  with 
even  its  potential  impaired  by  the  permanent  removal  of  the  diesel 
engine. 

3.  There  can  be  differences  of  view  as  to  what  costs  should  be  included  in 
such  a comparative  calculation.  These  differences  turn  primarily  on  whether 
the  purchase  price  and  installation  cost  of  equipment  should  be  amortized  as 
part  of  the  current  costs.  Such  amortization  for  our  equipment  was  not  included 
in  the  calculations  some  years  ago. 
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4.  Soirie  actual  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  are  as  follows  : 


[In  cents! 


Howard 

University 

Pepco 

Nov.  7,  lO.'i.'i - . _ _ _ 

1.  534521 

1 2. 051209  > 

Jan.  31,  1959 

2 1. 241770’ 

• 4, 000- volt  line. 

2 13,000-volt  substation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


G.  Frederic  Stanton. 


EXTENSION  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  SURVEY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  requested  that  June  30,  1960,  be  bracketed  out 
and  the  language  be  that  this  $21,000  be  available  until  expended., 
MJiat  is  the  reason  for  that?  This  job  should  be  completed  long  be- 
fore June  30,  1960. 

Mr.  Cook.  I can  see  no  reason  for  that.  It  was  estimated  to  take* 
only  4 months  for  the  survey  itself. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I would  think  so.  I was  wondering  why  the  change- 
in  language. 

Mr.  Cook.  There  is  no  need  for  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a problem  in  connection  with  the  language 
which  relates  to  a general  provision  which  I thought  we  would  take* 
up  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  this  just  refers  to  this  one  survey,  this  $21,000 
on  page  83. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  asked  for  extension  of  the  general  limitation  on  all 
construction  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can’t  see  how  that  would  have  much  to  do  with  this 
particular  item. 

Plans  and  Specifications  for  Buildings 

The  budget  schedule  indicates  plans  and  specifications  for  both  the 
physical  education  building  and  the  home  economics  building  will  be* 
completed  by  the  end  of  1959.  Is  that  still  firm  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  another  step  in  the  right  direction ; is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  are  there  no  construction  funds  in  this  budget? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  asked  for  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hoped  for 
them,  but  we  understood  a general  governmentwide  policy  precluded 
any  consideration  of  them  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  it  going  to  affect  this  master  plan  that  we 
agreed  upon  10  or  12  years  ago  ? 

CONDITIONS  OF  WOODEN  BUILDINGS 

Dr.  Johnson.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  congest  and  constrict 
and  hurt  because  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  maximum  enrollment 
for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  We  have  these  13  wooden  buildings 
on  the  campus,  most  of  which  are  actually  dangerous  to'  life.. 


F OOARTT.  Do  they  have  sprinkler  systems  in  them  ? 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Xone  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  All  wooden  construction  i 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Yes,  sir. 

^h\  F OGAKTT.  How  many  floors  ? 

Dr.  JoHxsox,  Two  floors. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  How  old  are  they  ? 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Thev  came  to  us  shortly  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Cook.  I think  they  were  put  up  in  1947  and  were  surplus  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I would  say  they  are  practically  firetraps  if  they  are 
those  buildings  put  up  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  The  building  in  the  place  where  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Building  would  go  is  such  a fii*etrap  that  we  have  shut  olf  the 
second  and  third  floors  without  using*  them  and  are  keeping  the  build- 
ing going  for  the  use  of  the  first  floor  oifly . 

]Slr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a bad  condition. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  The  budget  has  no  request  for  construction  money 
except  $860,000  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  They  have  stopped  your  program  right  in  its  tracks 
as  far  as  this  budget  is  concerned. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  I believe  so.  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  TVith  no  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  be  i^e- 
sumed  in  1961  or  1962. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Our  only  hope  is  that  the  policy  will  change  some 
time. 


FIXAXCIXG  IXSTRAXCE  PROGRAZU 


Mr.  Daird.  Doctor,  in  vour  discussion  with  the  chairman  voii  re- 

% 

ferred  to  the  fact  that  your  insurance  program  was  going  to  be 
financed  out  of  private  funds.  Do  you  consider  tuition  payments 
made  by  students  part  of  private  funds  ? 

Dr.  jonxsox.  I will  ask  Mr.  Clarke,  the  treasurer,  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Ctarke.  This  program  will  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  we  have  at  the  present  time  for  Federal  employees;  that  is,  they 
• contribute  25  cents  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  on  a 2-week 
basis,  approximately  $6.50  per  year  for  each  thousand  dollars  insur- 
ance. That  would  be  matched  by  this  appropriation  to  pay  the  total 
premium  which  would  be  due. 

Mr.  Laird.  Then  you  will  pay  for  it  out  of  employees'  funds? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Employee  contributions. 

^Ir.  Laird.  The  same  way  we  pay  for  oui’s  hei'e  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice program  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Correct. 

Mr.  Laird.  I could  not  undei'stand  just  what  that  reference  to  pri- 
vate funds  was. 

Mr.  Ck\rke.  I would  say  that  was  a misstatement.  I would  think 
this  would  be  the  accurate  procedure. 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  That  is  comparable  to  handling  of  retirement  The 
(employee  puts  in  5 percent  and  we  put  in  5 percent. 
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Mr.  Laird.  I notice  you  ask  for  a total  overall  increase  of  $266,700 
from  Federal  sources  and  that  you  estimate  your  non-Federal  sources 
will  be  increased  by  $55,643. 


STUDENT  FEES 

Why  are  not  the  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  keeping^  up  in  the 
same  proportion  that  we  have  had  here  over  a long  period  of  time? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  sum  of  money  is  applicable  solely  to  student 
fees.  We  estimate  that  111  students  are  to  be  added  in  the  liberal  arts 
ganglion  and  81  in  the  medical  and  dental  ganglion  will  produce  that 
much  student  fees  and  that  will  be  immediately  available  for  teachers 
and  material  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  from  an  increase  in  the  student  body;  is  that 

ri^t  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  An  increase  in  the  student  body  results  in  that  in- 
crease in  student  fees. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  there  has  been  no  increase  in  student  fees  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  year? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I cannot  follow  that.  As  I multiply  and  divide  this 
thing  out,  it  seems  the  fees  are  about  the  same. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  fee  rate  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  are  talking  about  the  actual  increase  in  income. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  increase  in  income,  as  I have  it,  is  from  increase 
in  the  student  body,  not  an  increase  in  fees.  I want  to  know  then  what 
is  the  increase  in  student  fees  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I be^  your  pardon,  sir.  Perhaps  our  language  is 
confusing.  In  listing  income  we  list  under  the  title  of  “Student  Fees” 
all  income  from  student  fees  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  that. 

Dr.  Johnson.  What  we  are  trying  to  say  to  you  now  is  that  this 
increase  of  $53,000  will  appear  under  the  category  of  student  fees. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  it  does  in  the  budget. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I want  to  know  what  the  increase  is  in  the  fees  charged 
to  an  individual  student. 

Dr.  Johnson.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  the  increase  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  the  increase  the  year  before  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  an  increase  in  student 
fees? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  been  a long  time,  sir.  May  I answer  that 
in  the  most  fundamental  way,  namely,  that  our  student  fees  now  ex- 
ceed by  far  the  norm  which  we  are  following.  The  norm  we  are 
following  is  to  try  to  make  the  student  fees  at  Howard  University 
as  far  as  possible  conform  to  the  fees  charged  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  those  States  from  which  the  majority  of  the  students  come.. 


Our  fees  already  exceed  those  fees  in  detail  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  budget  furnished  by  student  fees  at  Howard  University 
is  greater  by  far  than  the  average  percentage  of  student  fees  in  sdl 
the  State-supported  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LaxPcD.  We  try  to  keep  the  student  fees  at  a level  where  about 
a third  of  the  costs  are  paid  through  student  fees  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  particularly  in  the  undergi'aduate  schools. 

mUER-CL  COXTRIBmOXS  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  IXCOAIE 

What  I am  tTving  to  fiofure  out  here  is  the  income  from  non-F ederal 
sources  seems  to  be  on  a curve  that  goes  down  on  the  basis  of  the 
student  population.  You  show  an  increase  because  you  have  more 
students,  but  the  proportion  paid  by  Government  continues  to  go  up. 

Dr.  JoHXSC*x.  Mr.  Laird,  may  I suggest  that  on  page  60  of  the  gen- 
eral justification  you  will  find  a complete  exliibit  of  all  income  fiom 
private  sources  for  each  year  by  5-year  periods  from  1950  to  1960.  If 
you  will  please  note,  sir,  the  total  income  from  private  sources  in  1950 
was  81.199.199:  that  it  increased  immediately  thereafter  by  over 
82^90,000  to  81.106,119 ; that  in  195 S it  increased*  by  an  approximation 
of  8500.000  to  81.902.65S : that  in  1959  it  increased  again  bv  8300.000 
to  821219J206 : and  in  1960  it  increases  again  by  some  853,000  to  make 
a total  of  82.27I.SI9. 

So  if  you  compare  1950,  which  is  10  years  ago.  with  1960.  you  get 
practically  a doubliug  of  income  from  private  sources. 

STUDEXT  FEES 

Mr.  Laird.  You  fail  to  follow  my  line  of  questioning,  Doctor.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  on  the  basis  of  the  information  I have,  that  the 
tuition  payments  from  1950  to  1960  are  increased  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  vou  have  a larsrer  student  bodv. 

Dr.  JoHXSox.  That  is  all  we  have  claimed,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  have  the  increase  in  student  fees  at  land-grant 
colleges  fi’om  1950  to  1960  \ 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Yes.  sir.  I am  looking  at  vour  own  universitv  right 
now — the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

9klr.  Laird.  What  was  the  percentage  of  mcrease  \ 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Your  own  university  had  85.525.312  in  student  fees, 
which  was  15.92  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  education  and  general. 

During  the  verv  same  vear  Howard  Universitv  had  8959.956.  which 
was  20.58  percent  of  the  budget, 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  including  the  graduate  schools  in  those  figures  ? 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  Xo.  sir : I am  using  the  entire  miiversitv. 

ilr.  Laird.  You  have  graduate  schools  m those  figures  for  Wiscon- 
sin. What  were  the  student  fees  at  the  land-gi'ant  colleges  in  1950, 
the  percentage  increase  per  student  to  1960  \ 

Dr.  JoHXSOX.  I can  put  that  in  the  record,  but  I can  tell  you  now 
and  it  will  be  authenticated,  that  the  student  fees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity are  on  the  average  higher  than  the  student  fees  in  the  land- 
gi'ant  institutions  in  the  States  from  wliich  the  student  body  comes 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  State  universities  of  the  Ihiited  States  as  a whole,  the  fees  in 
detail  and  the  quantity  and  the  percentage  of  fees  at  Howard  Uni- 
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vcrsit  v ai-e  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  entire  system  of 

State-su})})orted  universities. 

iMi*.  I j A I HO.  What  is  the  student  fee  per  student  now  ? 

I )r.  doi  I xsoN.  It  varies,  sir,  I can  give  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  your  undergraduate  school,  say  in  your  Liberal  Arts 
Scliool,  what  is  your  student  fee  ? 

T)r.  Johnson.  8213,  plus  the  special  fees  for  library,  et  cetera.  This 
is  tuition  fees  solely. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  it  in  1950  ? 

L)r.  Johnson.  We  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record  for  you,  sir. 
We  will  put  in  the  record  a full  answer  to  your  questions. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Schedule  of  tuition  and  incidental  fee  charges,  1950—51  through  1958—59 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1966-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Tuition:  • 

Graduate 

$171.00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

$213.  00 

Social  work 

171.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

Liberal  arts 

171.  00 

213. 00 

213.  00 

213. 00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

Engineering  and  archi- 
tecture  

171.  00 

213.  00 

213. 00 

213. 00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213. 00 

Alusic 

204. 00 

252. 00 
450.  00 

252.  Oo 

252.  00 

252.  00 

252.  00 

2.52.  00 

2.52.  09 

252.  00 

Medicine 

360.  00 

450. 00 

450. 00 

500.  00 

500.  00 

500.  00 

500.  00 

500. 00 

Dentistry 

260. 00 

300.  00 

300.  00 

300.  00 

350.  00 

350.  00 

350.  00 

350.  00 

350. 00 

Pharmacy  

171.00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213. 00 

213. 00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  GO 

Law  

213. 00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

Relieion 

75.  00 

60.  00 

60.  00 

60.  00 

60.  00 

213. 00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

213.  00 

Incidental:  2 

Matriculation  3 

5.  00 

10.  00 

10.  00 

10.  00 

10.  00 

10. 00 

10.  00 

10.  00 

10.  00 

Library ... 

3.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

6.  00 

Athletic--  

9.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

Health 

10.  50 

13.  50 

13.  50 

13.50 

13.  50 

13.50 

13.  50 

13.  50 

17.50 

Laboratory: 

Chemistry 

22.  50 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.00 

30.00 

Physics 

10.  50 

15.  00 

15. 00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15.  00 

15. 00 

Zoolo^ 

10.  50 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30.  00 

30. 00 

15.  00 

15.00 

15. 00 

1 Char?:e  for  2 semesters. 

2 Charges  applicable  to  all  students. 

3 One-time  charge  to  all  students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  better  to  handle  your  fee  basis  so 
that  everyone  pays  the  same  fee  so  that  you  have  more  scholarships 
for  those  students  who  are  in  a position  where  they  are  in  need  ? ^ 

Dr.  Johnson.  I thank  you  for  that  question,  sir;  because  it  is  a 
very  important  question. 

I should  say  that  what  you  see  at  Howard  University  probably 
constitutes  the  major  problem  that  the  United  States  has  to  face  with 
regard  to  talent  when  it  comes  from  the  lower  levels  of  economic  in- 
come. Some  years  ago  we  made  a survey  of  the  high  school  graduates 
in  a number  of  high  schools  in  the  country,  and  we  found  a thousand 
high  school  students  whose  mental  index  was  as  good  as  the  best  25 
percent  at  Howard  University  but  who  did  not  think  of  coming  to 
college  at  all  because  their  parents  could  not  afford  the  first  year’s 
expenses. 

The  poorest  area  in  Howard  University  is  the  area  of  scholarships 
and  loans.  At  best,  we  are  able  to  give  scholarships  and  loans  to 
about  9 percent  of  our  students,  which  does  not  begin  to  reach  the 
percentage  of  higher  grade  students  of  unusual  ability  who  must 
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struggle  with  their  income  from  the  very  day  they  enter  college  and 
often  fall  out  because  they  cannot  sustain  their  staying  in  college  for 
more  than  a year  or  two. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  members  of  this  conunittee  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  asked  me  a question  for  which  I felt  deeply  grate- 
ftil.  He  said,  “Dr.  Johnson,  suppose  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  set  aside*’ — I think  he  put  it  in  this  way — “as  much 
money  for  scholarsliips  at  Howard  University  as  it  puts  into  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.” 

I said,  “Sir,  it  would  increase  intellectual  efficiencv  of  Howard  Uni- 
vereity  by  300  percent.” 

That  is  the  most  critical  thmg  in  the  whole  area  of  American  edu- 
cation, it  seems  to  me.  We  make  it  possible  for  a man  to  buy  a car, 
a refrigerator,  or  a house  on  long-term  credit,  but  if  he  has  a child 
who  is  a genius  and  this  child,  bom  in  an  alley,  happens  to  come  to 
a school  like  Howard  University,  we  will  in  many  cases,  allow  that 
child  to  wither  and  practically  die  without  encouragement  because 
his  father  camiot  finance  his  fees  and  expenses  in  college. 

I believe  that  is  a loss  to  democracy  which  it  camiot  continue  to 
endure.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  once  we  see  a child 
has  outstanding  ability,  that  the  question  of  whether  that  child  is  to 
receive  further  education  is  no  longer  merely  a private  matter,  it  is  a 
concern  of  the  Kepublic  itself  and  the  Eepublic  will  see  to  it  that  he 
will  be  financed,  that  his  father  and  mother  will  pay  for  it  if  possible, 
but  if  they  cannot  pay  for  it,  the  Kepublic  itself  will  pay  for  it. 

That  seems  to  be  a fundamental  policy  late  in  development  but  whi':-]i 
must  be  if  we  are  to  deliever  intellectually  in  the  way  we  are  capable  of. 

EXTRAXCE  REQriREIMEXTS 

]Mr.  Laird.  TTliat  kind  of  entrance  requirements  do  you  have  ? 

Dr.  JoHX'sox.  The  different  schools  and  colleges  have  different  en- 
trance requirements.  I would  say  the  students  who  come  to  us  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  m Engineering  and  Architecture,  and 
Pharmacv,  come  directlv  from  liigh  school.  Thev  must  be  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  classes  in  high  school  if  they  come  from  a regionally 
accredited  high  school.  If  they  come  from  a high  school  accredited 
only  by  the  State  from  which  they  come,  they  must  be  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  class. 

Xow,  if  a student  does  not  qualify  in  that  respect,  we  still  do  not 
exclude  him  automatically.  He  may  take  an  examination,  but  he  must 
deliver  in  his  examination  an  average  grade  which  somewhere  ap- 
proximates the  grades  generally  characteristic  of  the  people  in  these 
categories. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  you  familiar  with  Admiral  Kickover's  new  book  ? 

Dr.  JoHxsox.  I have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  it  yet,  sir. 

COWPETEXCE  OF  STUDEXTS 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  substance  to  the  charire  we 
have  lieard  that  there  are  a lot  of  students  that  are  attending  univer- 
sities that  are  receiving  State  and  Federal  suppoif  that  have  no 
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business  being  in  the  university,  whereas  there  are  many  who  are  not 
going  to  the  universities  and  colleges,  that  are  qualified  and  would  have 
great  ability  but  are  precluded  from  attending  the  universities? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I would  not  know  on  what  basis  the  distinguished 
admiral  would  base  his  conclusion,  but  I would  say  this.  Even  in  a 
great  State  such  as  Michigan,  which  has  had  a very  good  primary 
and  secondary  system  of  education,  for  years,  a very  large  percentage 
of  the  students  who  register  in  the  State  university  are  deficient  in 
fields  like  mathematics,  reading,  et  cetera,  and  have  to  have  remedial 
education.  I think  that  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  American 
system. 

Now,  at  Howard  where  our  students  come  up  from  a very  poor  sys- 
tem of  primary  and  secondary  education,  the  number  and  percentage 
of  those  who  are  crippled  in  this  way  is  much  larger,  but  you  cannot 
say  that  because  they  come  to  you  crippled  that  way,  that  this  is  an 
index  of  incompetence.  It  may  indicate  only  that  they  have  had 
low  exposure. 

In  some  areas  of  States  in  the  South,  for  example,  where  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  population  is  very  low,  the  schools  to  which  a 
Negro  child  goes  cost  less  than  a hundred  dollars  per  year  for  a class- 
room of  23  children.  On  an  average  in  1946,  when  we  made  our 
last  study,  these  schools  cost  $500  for  a classroom  of  23  children,  while 
in  a State  like  New  York  the  average  was  $4,000  for  a classroom  of 
23  children. 

Suppose  a child  comes  from  this  $500  school  or  this  $100  school  and 
ho  shows  he  cannot  figure  or  he  cannot  read  well  or  cannot  write  well. 
That  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  really  incompetent  to  read 
or  figure  or  write.  It  is  simply  an  indication  that  he  has  been  trag- 
ically exposed  to  a very  low  grade  of  teacher  who  is  probably  over- 
crowded in  her  room  and  who  has  not  had  a chance  to  give  him  any 
individual  attention  whatsoever. 

We  have  often  found  we  can  take  a boy  like  that  and  increase  his 
reading  power  300  percent  in  6 weeks. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADEQUATE  PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  university 
to  get  into  that  field  or  do  you  not  think  that  primarily  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That,  of  course,  is  a debatable  question. 

Mr.  Laird.  Would  that  not  affect  the  educational  offering  that  you 
can  give  to  all  of  your  students  if  you  are  going  to  devote  a lot  of  your 
talents  on  the  problem  you  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Not  if  the  sources  of  support  are  wise  and  provide  an 
appropriation  specifically  for  remedial  purposes. 

For  example,  take  the  department  of  chemistry.  If  you  load  all 
these  students  on  the  department  of  chemistry  without  remedial 
work  in  advance,  you  will  injure  the  instruction  of  all  students  in 
chemistry.  For  instance,  you  find  out  in  the  beginning  what  students 
are  deficient  in  basic  mathematics  necessary  to  pursue  chemistry. 
When  we  find  them  deficient,  we  do  not  let  them  go  into  chemistry. 
We  keep  them  in  remedial  mathematics  imtil  they  deliver  on 
a level  which  makes  them  competent  to  go  into  chemistry.  In  that  way 
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'we  ke^  ike  courses  in  chemisirT  going  under  tiie  steam  provided  by 
nhose  v-ho  are  mailiemarically  competent,  while  we  do  not  throw  this 
student  away  because  we  know  that  we  are  olJering  him  perhaps  the 
only  oppornmity  he  has  ever  had  in  his  lifetime, 

iir.  Laied.  Yon  are  satisfied  with  the  type  of  students  you  are 
getting  ? 

Dr.  Jorns's^??!.  Yo.  indeed, 

!NIr.  Llaied.  Here  we  have  a situation  where  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing a tremendous  portion  of  the  cost,  and  I think  when  you  are  in 
that  particular  area  and  you  have  the  tax  support  at  such  a high  level 
as  you  have  at  your  school,  there  is  a responsibility  that  we  get  the 
type  of  sradent  who  will  do  the  most  good  for  our  Eepublic  that  you 
spoke  abcnt  earlier  in  your  testimony.  I think  that  is  something  that 
should  be  given  consideration. 


RnMEPIAL  WORK  BT  THU  rtSTVEESITT 

Dr.  J'l-Hxsox,  Hav  I sav.  sir.  this  verv  committee  has  shven  that 

fc  » _ » ^ — 

matter  some  consideration.  Two  years  ago  it  very  consciously  made 
a specific  appropriation  directed  to  this  remedial  work,  in  addition 
TO  the  regnlar  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university. 

The  drmculry  of  making  a sweeping  application  of  that  kind  may 
be  seen  from  reference  to  students  in  a particular  State.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a State  which  has  a primary  system  for  Yegr«3es,  The 
majority  of  our  students  come  from  that  group.  It  averages  per 

vear  for  a classroom  of  io.  That  is  the  whole  State  svstem.  Tnere 

• — — ^ 

may  ce  between  1 and  2 million  h egroes  in  that  Stare. 

Here  comes  a group  of  these  students  to  Howard  University.  If 
we  were  to  rum  down  on  the  face  of  their  records  those  who  could 
not  imme»iiately  qualify,  we  would  practically  exclude  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  students  of  that  S:ate  from  the  opponunity 
of  having  the  kind  of  higher  education  available  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity. when  we  know  that  the  grades  and  the  performance  which  we 
see  there  are  no  final  index  of  their  ability.  It  indicates  only  what 
they  have  been  able  to  do  wirh  the  iimited  and  poor  exposure  that 
they  have  had. 

Yow  we  have  ways  of  testing  those  students  to  see  whether  they  do 
have  real  ability.  TTe  discover  again  and  again  that  they  do  have 
ability,  and  again  and  again  we  have  taken  a snidenr  who  is  a stum- 
bling reader  and  have  improved  his  reading  power  by  3w  percent 
within  6 weeks  because  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  we  give  him  a 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  teach  him  to  read. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a good  mathematics  teacher,  we  can  take  a 
boy  who  has  been  butchere<i  and  in  a few  weeks  turn  him  into  a boy 
with  facility  and  competence  in  mathematics  and  with  a certain 
enthnsiasm. 

In  that  way  we  deliver  from  the  junk  heap  of  life  a considerable 
percentage  of  high-grade  human  beings  who  otherwise  would  have 
no  opportunity  whatsoever.  Thar  is  the  justification  of  the  entire 
remeial  procedure. 

Yow  if  you  say  we  throw  it  back  upon  that  State,  it  stands  pretty 
much  to  reason  that  that  State  is  doing  the  best  it  can  now.  It  is 
trying  to  maintain  *2  systems  of  education.  1 costing  about  8900  for 
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tho  white  students,  for  23  students,  and  the  other  is  eosting  $300  or 
$400  for  Ne^ro  students,  over  against  an  average  for  the  entire  country 
of  $1,600  for  23  students,  and  an  average  in  the  northern  States  of 
$2,200,  an  average  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  $4,000,  and  against  the 
best  education  costing  an  average  of  $6,000. 

You  cannot  say  to  that  State,  “Until  you  improve  your  general 
system  of  education,  we  will  not  accept  your  students.”  The  task 
before  us,  therefore,  is  not  a task  which  Howard  University  can  han- 
dle. Howard  University  can  only  answer  the  question:  When  you 
come  upon  a student  who  has  no  mathematical  power  but  you  are  cer- 
tain from  your  examination  of  that  student  that  he  does  have  the 
mental  power  to  do  mathematics  if  he  has  a good  teacher,  will  you 
give  him  remedial  work  and  give  him  a chance  or  will  you  throw  him 
on  the  junk  heap  and  say,  “I  can’t  use  you.” 

Up  to  now  we  give  him  remedial  training  and  make  a man  out  of 
him  in  a short  time. 

NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  MOST  CAPABLE 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  fine,  but  my  question  was  more  or  less  directed 
to  the  other  aspect  of  this  problem,  which  has  to  do  with  the  feeling 
that  I have  that  perhaps  we  are  overlooking  many  students  who  have 
a great  deal  of  capability  in  our  educational  system  today.  We  hear 
so  much  about  the  schools  being  crowded.  I want  to  make  sure  in 
tax-supported  schools  we  are  admitting  the  best  possible  people  to- 
take  advantage  of  the  subsidies  which  the  taxpayer  is  giving.  We 
are  giving  a subsidy  here  for  these  students. 

I think  we  have  a responsibility  to  the  people  and  to  our  country 
to  see  that  this  subsidy  is  properly  expended  on  those  students  who 
will  be  the  gi^eatest  asset  to  our  country. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADEQUATE  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Laird,  but  do  you  not  think  our 
responsibility  goes  further  than  that?  Namely,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  cease  to  leave  the  sole  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment of  first-class  primary  and  secondary  education  to  the  in- 
dividual States  when  it  knows,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  there  are* 
States  in  which  the  per  capita  income  as  a whole  falls  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  sympathy  for  the  people  involved.  I cannot  have 
a lot  of  sympathy  for  those  States  because  those  States  come  to  my 
State  and  put  big  ads  in  the  papers  telling  industry  to  move  to  some 
of  these  States  you  are  talking  about,  and  they  say,  “We  will  give  you 
tax  exemption  for  10  years  on  your  building  and  on  your  plant.  Wis- 
consin citizens  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  educational  costs  and  as- 
sume their  responsibilities. 

Do  you  see  what  I mean  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  will  allow  an  humble  man  like  me  to  present  it: 
will  you  not?  If  somebody  like  me  does  not  present  it,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  commit  suicide  by  neglect  of  its  own  population 
contrary  to  the  purposes  that  exist  in  the  land-grant  college  system 
and  contrary,  in  my  judgment — and  my  judgment  is  very  humble,, 
sir 
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Mr.  Laird.  Your  judgment  is  very  good. 

Dr.  JoHXSOx.  I do  not  believe  that  in  competition  with  such  an 
antagonist  as  we  now  have  in  the  world  we  can  afford  to  support  any 
theo^  which  will  allow  the  children  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a primary  and  secondary  education  that  costs  on  an  average 
$1,100  a year — that  is  what  the  best  primary  education  cost  all  over 
the  whole  of  the  South  in  1946 — while  we  know  that  the  best  educa- 
tion requires  an  expenditure  of  $6,000  for  23  children. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  to  those  children  and  their  parents 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  suicide  in  the  vital  life  of  this 
Nation  in  competition  with  such  an  antagonist  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  world. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  no  excuses  which  would  relieve  the 
United  States  of  a sense  of  complete  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it 
that  there  is  a primary  and  secondary  system  in  existence  in  every 
State  of  this  Union  capable  of  raising  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
individual  child  to  the  highest  caliber  he  is  capable  of,  not  merely 
for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  this  Nation  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  work  of  freedom,  which  this  Nation  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  dm  it,  will  Ido  done  by  people  who  do 
not  love  freedom. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  a very  humble  man  speaking,  this  is  a child  of  a 
slave  speaking  to  you,  sir,  but  sometimes  in  a time  like  this  great 
causes  cannot  be  heard  unless  a stone  cracks  and  cries. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  then  do  believe  that  this  work  has  to  be  done  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  level  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  the  vraj  up.  I believe  that  the  peo- 
ple who  founded  the  land-grant  college  system  in  this  country  had  a 
great  purpose  that  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy  itself.  They  were  not 
willing  for  higher  education  to  be  available  to  the  people  who  had 
money  enough  to  put  their  children  in  schools  that  paid  high  tuition. 
They  intended  that  the  best  advantages  of  higher  education  should  go 
to  the  farmer’s  child  and  the  child  of  the  unskilled  workman  bec-ause 
they  knew  that  in  the  distribution  of  talent  God  was  no  respecter  of 
class  and  rank.  He  put  brains  where  He  pleased  and  sometimes  He  has 
had  an  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a one-room  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  now  the  greatest  name  connected  with  democracy  in  the 
world. 

Any  system  of  education  which  would  leave  a man  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  kind  of  education  which  he  had  to  have,  and  only  12 
months  of  which  he  got,  is  a system  which  is  suicide  to  the  Nation  which 
conducts  it. 

Now  my  feeling  is — and  again  I speak  with  all  humility — that  there 
are  Abraham  Lincolns  who  belong  in  the  South,  for  example,  in  what 
is  called  the  poor  white  trash.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  finest 
minds  in  America  are  in  that  group,  who  never  had  slaves,  never  had 
any  money,  do  not  have  any  money  today,  do  not  own  their  ovti  home.s 
— but  if  you  talie  their  children  and  put  them  in  a first-class  school, 
they  will  come  up  with  some  of  the  finest  talent  and  courage  and  re- 
sponsible intelligence  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  have 
never  had  that  opportunity ; there  has  been  no  program  in  the  Ignited 
States  thus  far  intended  to  see  to  it  that  those  people  get  their  chance 
to  have  a first-class  education,  but  that  is  what  the  land-grant  col- 
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le^es  were  intended  to  do,  that  is  what  the  democratic  system  of  public 
education  was  intended  to  provide. 

If  I may  say  so,  sir,  again  speaking  with  great  humility,  referring 
to  myself,  I believe  that  that  is  what  democracy  means  and  that  if  we 
do  not  get  serious  about  it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give-  away  the  lead- 
ersh i p of  this  world  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Laird.  Tliat  is  all  I have. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Doctor,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I have  had  of 
seeing  you,  as  a new  member  of  this  committee.  I am  very  much 
impressed.  I think  Howard  University  has  an  excellent  president. 

These  problems  of  education  are  very  difficult  and  time  consuming^ 
and  it  is  a long  job  ahead.  I recognize  that  even  in  some  of  these 
$6,000  classrooms  sometimes  I question  whether  they  are  getting  all 
of  the  real  academic  fundamentals  they  should  get.  I sometimes 
wonder  if  in  some  of  these  schools  where  we  are  paying  this  kind  of 
money  if  we  are  getting  really  the  basic  fundamentals  in  some  of  our 
students  that  we  ought  to  get. 

By  and  large,  I think  educational  people  are  doing  a good  job  in 
the  country,  but  there  is  room  for  a lot  of  improvement.  Some  of 
it  will  take  dollars  and  some  of  it  will  take  further  dedication  on  th& 
part  of  people  dealing  Avith  these  young  people  to  look  at  it  as  a devo- 
tion to  a real  challenge. 

NEED  FOR  MORE  'FEACHERS 

One  of  the  things  in  your  statement  which  impressed  me  was  the 
fact  that  you  set  forth  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  carry  the 
student  load  you  have.  You  have  a certain  deficiency  there.  Has 
this  not  been  historically  true  with  Howard  University  as  well  as 
othei’  universities  in  the  country?  You  never  quite  get  to  the  point 
of  having  the  number  of  teachers  you  would  like  to  haA^e.  This  is  not 
a new  thing  with  Howard  University ; is  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  when  you  are 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  these,  2 years  in  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  students  and  the  numbers  of  students  are  on  the  upgrade,  you 
do  your  best.  For  example,  this  year  we  expected  100-some-odd  stu- 
dent increase  at  Howard  University,  instead  of  that  we  got  between 
300  and  400;  so  we  came  up  short  in  a situation  in  which  this  com- 
mittee intended  that  we  should  have  enough. 

Between  now  and  1970  that  is  going  to  be  generally  characteristic 
of  higher  educational  institutions  that  are  allowing  their  enrollment 
to  increase.  But,  sir,  we  are  not  lost  entirely  in  a maze  of  immeasurable 
intangibles.  We  know  that  there  are  certain  highly  efficient  institu- 
tions in  this  country  and  that  they  generally  have  a very  low  ratio- 
between  teachers  and  students. 

Harvard,  for  example,  has  a ratio  of  1 teacher  for  every  3.8  students. 
The  best  schools  in  the  United  States  have  a ratio  of  somewhere  be- 
tween that  and  1 to  9.  Years  ago,  as  much  as  20  years  ago,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  considered  that  a ratio  of  1 to  12  was 
desirable  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  that  if  you  got  above  1 to 
15,  that  was  prima  facie  evidence  that  you  had  a situation  in  Avhich 
good  work  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  But  you  will  never  quite  reach  the  ideal  situation* 
whether  in  education  or  in  many  other  fields;  is  that  right? 
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Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  like  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  you  aim  at  complete  equality,  but 
you  have  a little  inequality  here  and  a little  inequality  there,  and  you 
keep  trying  for  perfection,  but  if  you  do  not  have  a standard  and  are 
not  pushing  for  a goal,  you  never  will  get  there. 

TEAR-ROUND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Another  thing  is  this.  I do  not  want  to  delay  this 
hearing,  but  you  are  a great  educator.  How  can  we  afford,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  deficit  in  secondary  and  primary  schools, 
to  operate  our  schools  9 months  a year  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That,  of  course,  is  a very  fundamental  question.  It 
is  a question  which  really  ought  to  be  weighed. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Do  you  not  think  educatoi's  ought  to  start  facing 
up  to  this  question  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I think  so;  and  not  alone  educators  but  appropria- 
tors..  When  you  get  the  Howard  University  plant  finished,  you  will 
have  a $40  million  investment  there.  If  we  allow  the  university  to 
run  then  the  way  it  runs  now,  we  are  supporting  first-class  education 
for  the  two  regular  semestei's  of  the  year,  but  we  are  giving  only  such 
education  in  the  summer  as  a student  can  practically  pay  for  with  his 
fees.  His  fees  constitute  only  about  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  his 
education.  It  is  prima  facie  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  that  $40  million  plant,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  have  three 
.semesters  a year,  the  summer  semester  supported  in  the  same  w^ay  as 
the  autumn  semester  and  the  spring  semester,  and  with  the  same 
quality  of  education  available  and  the  student  giving  just  as  much  time 
to  it. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  That  is  an  ideal  situation,  but  do  we  not  have  to 
start  first  in  the  secondary  and  primary  schools  where  the  buildings 
are  there  and  where  the  students  make  no  contribution  as  far  as  tuition 
is  concerned  ? If  we  start  there,  it  will  eventually  get  to  the  univer- 
sities. I recognize  this  is  a difficult  problem  and  that  youngsters  need 
time  off,  and  so  on,  but  I am  just  wondering  if  we  should  not  have 
additional  months  of  education. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  the  questions  you  are  asking  are 
most  fundamental  and  that  you  are  soundly  right,  sir,  in  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  educators  and  states- 
men as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I seldom  hear  an  educator  mention  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  these  facilities  available  that  ought  to  be  used  and  have 
plans  set  forth  for  their  use.  I have  never  heard  it  from  the  National 
Education  Association.  These  are  things  which  I think  are  quite 
fundamental.  I seldom  hear  an  educator  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  these  educational  facilities,  we  are  going  to  have  to  impress  upon 
our  citizens,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for.  There  are  al- 
ways great  schemes  on  how  to  spend  the  money  but  never  saying 
that  we  want  to  get  behind  a real  program  to  raise  the  money  to  do 
the  j ob.  We  are  talking  about  needed  doll  ars  here. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Of  coui'se,  you  know  what  the  problem  is  you  have 
to  come  up  against  there.  That  is  the  psychological  question  itself  as 
to  whether  a child  below  later  adolescence  can  sustain  12  months  of 
study  without  relaxation.  That  is  the  problem  which  you  will  come 
up  against  finally. 
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]\fr.  CicDERBERG.  I recogiiize  there  are  many  of  those  problems.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  I have  enjoyed  your  presentation.  I think 
you  have  done  it  in  a masterly  manner. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  kind  of  you,  sir. 

ACCREDITATION 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Howard  University 
is  an  accredited  college.  I was  pleased  when  you  told  us  last  year.  I 
think  this  committee  helped  you  do  this. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No  doubt  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  welfare  staters,  I was 
impressed  with  your  statement  about  Lincoln  starting  the  land-grant 
colleges.  This  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  I am  very  inter- 
ested in  Lincoln.  He  lived  about  30  miles  from  where  I have  lived  all 
my  life.  We  call  it  the  Lincoln  country  where  I live. 

I am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  signed  the  charter  of  Gallau- 
det  College.  He  initiated  the  land-grant  colleges.  During  his  time 
we  established  St.  Elizabeths,  the  first  Federal  mental  health  institu- 
tion. We  started  helping  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Howard  University  was  started  at  that  time  and  Freedmen’s 
Hospital.  That  is  quite  a welfare  record. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Indeed  it  is. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  we  think  of  the  150th  birthday  of  Lincoln,  we 
might  think  of  that  phase  of  the  work  he  did. 

endowment 

How  about  your  endowment  ? Has  that  increased  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  increasing,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  that  now  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Something  over  $4  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  account  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
expenditures  from  your  endowment  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a detailed  audit  every  year.  This 
is  that  audit.  We  do  not  satisfy  ourselves  merely  with  making  the 
reports  that  are  called  for. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  submitted  to  both  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
the  Budget  Director? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  available  to  them  and  available  to  any  founda- 
tion supporting  us,  and  it  gives  a complete  exhibit  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  Howard  University,  its  liabilities,  its  income,  its  endow- 
ment, its  land,  its  buildings,  and  the  expenditures  in  detail  for  every 
division  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all.  I would  like  to  come  to  the  university 
to  visit  you  some  time. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  would  be  delighted.  If  you  could,  sir,  put  your 
arm  around  the  shoulders  of  the  chairman  here  and  bring  him  with 
you 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  there,  had  lunch  with  you,  but  it  is  get- 
ting to  be  a few  years  ago  now. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  know  you  are  heavily  loaded. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  have  been  a lot  of  changes  made  since  I was 
there,  and  I think  we  ought  to  come  out  and  take  a look  at  it. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  You  would  be  proud,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  can  arrange  the  time,  we  will  accept  your 
invitation. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee:) 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT^ 


1956 

actual 

1957 

actual 

1958 

actual 

1959 

estimate 

1960 

estimate 

UNDEBGEADUATE  ANT)  GRADUATE 

1,  Graduate  school... 

235 

304 

309 

309 

309 

2.  Liberal  arts. 

1, 730 

1, 841 

1, 956 

2,031 

2,142 

Total 

1, 965 

2,145 

2,265 

2,340 

2,451 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

3.  Engineering  and  architecture 

497 

649 

721 

721 

721 

4.  Music... 

137 

149 

132 

132 

132 

5.  Social  work 

96 

112 

143 

143 

143 

6.  Medicine 

288 

297 

317 

350 

378 

7,  Dentistry 

229 

225 

243 

289 

342 

8.  Pharmacy — 

119 

140 

133 

133 

133 

9.  Law 

86 

100 

107 

107 

107 

10.  Religion 

29 

50 

51 

51 

51 

Total  professional 

1, 481 

1,  722 

1,  847 

1,  926 

2,007 

Total  10  regular  schools  and  colleges 

3, 446 

3,867 

4, 112 

4,266 

4, 458 

1 This  means  actual  calculated  full-time  load  in  each  and  every  school.  This  is  emphasized  because  insti- 
tutions reporting  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  President  Raj^ond  Walters  (see  School  and  Society, 
Dec.  20,  1952)  are  accustomed  to  follow  the  Veterans’  Administration  standard  in  tnis  matter  and  to  equate 
12  or  more  hours  of  class  attendance  per  week  as  adequate  measurement  of  full-time  student.  In  liberal 
arts,  for  example,  this  criterion  at  Howard  would  be  15  semester  hours,  that  is,  15  hours  per  week. 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 


1950 

1955 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Educational  and  general: 
Non-Federal 
Student  fees: 

Tuition 

$846,  713 

$789, 014 

$943,  029 

$1, 002,113 

$1, 054,  881 

Incidental 

116,  966 

132, 649 

168,  306 

189,  057 

191,  932 

Endowment  earnings: 

General 

9,  619 

10,  712 

16,  946 

16,  945 

16,  945 

Restricted 

35,  877 

46,190 

87,300 

142, 880 

142,880 

Gifts  and  grants  other  than  student  aid: 

In  support  of  instruction.  

7,  551 
340,  384 

64,  989 
519,  948 

116,  218 
650,964 

116,  218 
650,  964 

In  support  of  research 

146, 135 

Sales  and  services  of— 

Educational  departments 

2,  947 

7,153 

12, 046 

11,845 

11,845 

Organized  activities 

37,  938 

65,  825 

82,  262 

81, 161 

81, 161 

Other  instructional  income 

3,  004 

6, 671 

7,832 

8,  023 

8,  023 

Total,  non-Federal 

1, 199, 199 

1,406,149 

1,902,  658 

2,  219,  206 

2,  274,  849 

Reimbursements : 

From  Freedmen’s  Hospital 

89,  696 

207,  953 

304,  948 

372,  090 

400,  677 

From  other  accounts 

53,  384 

3,  225 

3,  225 

3,  225 

Total 

89,  696 

261,  337 

308, 173 

375,315 

403,  902 

U.S.  Government:  Appropriation 

2,  566,  200 

2,  796, 000 

3,  982,  500 

4.  350,  300 

4,  617, 000 

Total,  educational  and  general 

3,  855, 095 

4,  463,  486 

6, 193,  331 

6,  944, 821 

7,  295,  751 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

978,  544 

873,  802 

932,  634 

990,  903 

990.  903 

Student  aid: 

From  endowment  earnings 

13, 043 

14, 132 

27,  616 

31,500 

31.500 

From  gifts  and  grants 

11,980 

20,414 

125,  370 

100,  185 

100,  185 

Total,  student  aid 

25,  023 

34,  546 

152,  986 

131,  685 

131,  685 

Total,  funds  available 

4, 858,  662 

5,  371, 834 

7,  278,  951 

8,  067,  409 

8,  418.  339 

38054 — 59- 
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Thursday,  February  26,  19^9. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  L.  G.  DERTHICK,  COMMISSIONER  OE  EDUCATION 

DR.  WAYNE  O.  REED,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

JOHN  F.  HUGHES,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

DR.  ROY  M.  HALL,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STATISTICS  AND 
RESEARCH  SERVICES 

DR.  RALL  I.  GRIGSBY,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

JAMES  H.  PEARSON,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

DR.  HOMER  D.  BABBIDGE,  DIRECTOR,  FINANCIAL  AID  BRANCH, 
DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  E.  GLENN  FEATHERSTON,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  JOHN  R.  LUDINGTON,  DIRECTOR,  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SCHOOLS  BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

DR.  JAMES  E.  GIBBS,  JR.,  CHIEF,  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  SECTION, 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  ROMAINE  P.  MACKIE,  CHIEF,  SERVICES  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH,  INSTRUCTION  ORGANIZATION  AND 
SERVICES  BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

PERE  F.  SEWARD,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  COMMUNITY  FACILI- 
TIES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  now  before  us  the  Office  of  Education.  Dr. 
Derthick,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
certainly  are  glad  to  be  here  and  appreciate  the  consideration  that 
the  committee  has  given  us  heretofore.  I have  a brief  opening 
statement : 

General  Statement 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  the  annual  budget  program  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I would 
like  to  make  a few  general  remarks  and  follow  with  more  detailed 
statements  on  the  individual  items  of  our  budget.  You  may  be 
sure  that  we  in  the  Office  of  Education  fully  appreciate  the  vital 
responsibility  discharged  by  this  committee.  It  is  with  a sense  of  deep 
gratification  that  we  acknowledge  the  contributions  the  committee  has 
made  to  our  progress,  and  to  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  a source  of  pride  and  reassurance  to  the  American 
people. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  exciting  facts  in  education  today 
is  the  emerging  recognition  by  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
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m6nt  lias  a proper  role  to  plsiy  iii  partnership  with  the  States  in  fi^- 
thering  educational  progress.  Along  with  the  full  realization  of  the 
dynamic  force  of  education  in  building  a stronger  nation  and  provid- 
ing a fuller  life,  has  come  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  Federal 
leadership  and  assistance  in  these  critical  times.  These  are  not  idle 
words  with  me,  ]SIr.  Chairman.  They  come  out  of  a strong  com  iction. 

TVithin  a relatively  short  span  ofVears  we  have  seen  the  addition 
of  programs  for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Education,  a program  for  cooperative 
research  in  education,  a strengthened  Office  of  Education  staff,  and 
most  recentlv  the  ^^ational  Defense  Education  Act.  W^ithout  the 
slightest  infringement  on  the  responsibility  of  States  and  localities 
for  the  conduct  of  their  education  programs  the  people  have  through 
their  Congress  enacted  these  sigiiificant  measures  which  have  strength- 
ened many  phases  of  our  educational  processes. 

The  Office  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service.^  The  en- 
couraging response  we  have  received  to  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  made  it  possible  to  overcome 
many  administrative  obstacles.  This  act  stands  as  a new  landmark  in 
the  series  of  historical  pieces  of  Federal  education  legislation  which 
began  almost  a hundred  years  ago  with  the  first  Morrill  Act.  ^ The 
perceptive  and  renewed  recognition  by  Congress  of  a clear  national 
interest  in  education  has  deeply  involved  the  Office  in  relationships 
with  educational  agencies,  schools,  colleges,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations across  the  Nation.  There  has  been  a tremendous  transforma- 
tion in  just  the  last  year.  The  splendid  cooperation  and  assistance 
we  have  received  at  every  point  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Office 
staff  to  maintain  a level  of  exertion  usually  possible  only  during 
periods  of  national  crisis  and  world  conflict. 

These  efforts  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  We  have  already  an- 
nounced the  first  awards  of  national  defense  fellowships — a true 
milestone  in  the  strengthening  of  the  teaching  profession  in  America. 
Student  loan  programs  in  hundreds  of  colleges  throughout  the  States 
are  now  in  operation — in  many  cases  for  the  first  time — making  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  talented  and  needy  students  to  begin  or 
continue  their  education. 

Payments  to  States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  strength- 
ening of  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages 
will  enable  much  progress  to  be  made  in  these  fields  before  the  year 
is  out.  Likewise,  the  strengthening  of  counseling  and  guidance  pro- 
grams through  direct  grants  and  training  institutes  is  fast  taking  form. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which  is 
certain  to  have  long-range  impact  on  our  national  progress  and  se- 
curity— the  development  of  competency  in  foreign  languages  and 
cultures — is  also  progressing  to  the  point  where  tangible  results  can 
be  identified.  Pesearch  projects  in  new  educational  media,  such  as 
television  and  motion  pictures  have  already  been  received  by  the 
Office  in  substantial  numbers.  New  technical  trainee  programs  in 
vocational  education  will  be  initiated  this  year  as  a result  of  title  ^HTT 
of  the  Nntional  Defense  Education  Act.  ^Nfoderuized  statistical  serv- 
ices. leading  to  more  reliable  and  uniform  national  statistics  have  al- 
ready beeu  placed  in  operation  in  several  States. 
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In  summary,  the  concentration  of  forces  under  this  new  program  is 
already  beginning  to  produce  results  which  point  toward  a stronger 
America  through  improved  education. 

While  for  the  present  our  attentions  may  appear  to  be  primarily 
focused  on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  it  would  be  a serious 
oversight  if  we  were  to  fail  to  mention  the  important  contribution  of 
other  Office  functions  to  improve  educational  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, our  work  in  the  field  of  international  education  is  of  continuing 
critical  importance,  particularly  the  comparative  studies  of  foreign 
education  systems  which  appraise  the  developments  and  progress  of 
other  nations,  friendly  and  otherwise.  We  should  note  that  the  re- 
search and  study  programs  of  the  Office  have  been  strengthened  and 
that  they  will  continue  to  render  effective  service  in  identifying  edu- 
cational needs  and  offering  suggestions  for  workable  solutions.  The 
grant  programs  of  the  Office  provide  continuing  support  and  stimula- 
tion to  education  in  various  essential  ways. 

We  are  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in  explaining  the  budget 
requests  submitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I was  reading  that  statement  I could  not  help  but 
remember  your  charge  to  us  when  I first  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee, this  being  my  third  appearance,  the  third  fiscal  year,  and  it 
just  makes  me  feel  that  we  have  come  quite  a long  way  since  that 
time  due  to  the  cooperation  and  leadership  of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  We  hope  we  can  continue  that 
same  kind  of  cooperation  and  support  for  the  programs  that  have  been 
initiated  in  the  last  few  years  and  see  you  grow.  I do  not  want  to  see 
your  progress  stopped. 

SALARY  or  COMMISSIONER 

Are  you  stiU  at  the  same  salary  that  you  came  into  the  Government 
with  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  the  Congress  very  kindly  provided  a 10  per- 
cent increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  was  a general  increase,  but  your  salary  was  never 
revised  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir.  The  Department  has  tried  several  times  to 
get  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  increased,  and  I remind  you  of  the 
Hill  and  Elliott  committees  that  made  an  attempt  in  connection  with 
the  N ational  Defense  Education  Act,  but  they  failed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I informed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  other  day  that  since  he  was  an  expert  in  this  field  of 
salaries  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  so  forth,  that  we  ex- 
pected he  would  find  a way  to  do  it  and  hoped  that  he  would. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  problem. 

Dr.  Derthick.  He  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Not  only  you  but  many  of  your  staff.  So  I hope  some- 
thing comes  out  of  it  because  it  does  not  seem  right  to  me  that  a man 
with  your  responsibilities,  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  Nation^ 
Defense  Education  Act  last  year,  should  be  asked  to  assume  the  ]ob 
of  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  salary  you  are  being  paid. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Thank  you. 
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Defense  Edtjcationae  A 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual  1959  estimate  1960  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Student  loans: 

(а)  Contributions  to  loan  funds 

(б)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruc- 

tion: 

(а)  A^uisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 

ing: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 1 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit,  private  schools-. 

(б)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administra- 

tion  

3.  >.  ational  defense  fellowships 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(а)  Grants  to  States 

(б)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

5.  -Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers 

(b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers 

(c)  Research ' : 

6.  Educational  media  research 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

Total  obligations 


86,000.000 


I 


S30.  000. 000 

1, 000,000 


16.  720, 000 
2,280,000 


52,  800, 000 
7,  200,000 


1, 350, 000 

4.000,000 

800,000 

13, 450,  OOO 

5, 400.000 

15. 000. 000 

2,000,000 

5, 000,000 

375.000 

3.  050. 000 

400.000 

3. 000. 000 

25.000 

4.000,000 

500,000 

3,000.800 

3,  750. 000 

7, 000.000 

400,000 

1,  500,000 

40,000.000 

150, 000,  000 

Fmaneing;  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

40,000,000 

150, 000, 000 

Otject  classification 

- - 

1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

07  Other  contractual  servic-es- - 

$25,000 
39, 975, 000 

$4. 000,000 
146, 000, 000 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _ _ _ . 

:::::::::::::: 

Total  obhgations ___  . . . . . 

40,  000,000 

150, 000,  OOO 



Mr.  Fooartt.  Many  things  have  happened  since  ve  met  last  year. 
As  you  know,  it  was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President.  After  that  the  appropriation  request  did  not  come 
to  this  committee  because  we  had  completed  hearings  on  all  appropri- 
ation bills.  Your  request  went  to  the  Senate  and  was  put  in  there,  and 
then  a compromise  was  effected  and  you  came  out  with  not  as  much 
as  you  requested  but  with  an  understanding  that  a supplemental  would 
be  forthcoming. 


PENDING  SUPPLEAIENTAL  REQUEST  FOR  19  59 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  the  pending  supple- 
mental bill  before  we  get  into  the  request  for  1960. 

We  are  in  a peculiar  position.  I had  hoped  that  we  would  have 
handled  your  supplemental  request  because  we  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  initial  determination,  at  least,  as  to  how 
much  you  will  have  to  operate  in  1960,  and  to  me  they  both  so  to- 
gether. However,  that  is  not  the  case.  A new  committee  on  supple- 
mentals  and  deficiencies  has  been  set  up.  They  are  in  session  now  and 
I assume  that  you  will  be  called  by  them  in  the  next  few  days  to  jus- 
tify these  estimates  that  are  before  them. 

But  because  of  our  interest  and  our  responsibility  in  making  recom- 
mendations for  1960, 1 think  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  refer  to  the 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations  for  1959‘ 
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You  are  asking  in  this  supplemental — 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Defense  educational  activities,”  $75,300,000,  of 
which  $25  million  shall  be  for  capital  contributions  to  the  student  loan  funds  for 
which  applications  have  been  filed  on  or  before  January  6,  1959,  and  for  loans 
for  non-Federal  capital  contributions  to  student  loan  funds ; $37  million  shall  be 
for  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  language  teaching  facilities;  and  $2  million  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling. 

You  already  have  $40  million  appropriated  in  a supplemental  that 
was  agreed  to  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
What  did  you  ask  Congress  for  last  August? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  total  request  was  $117  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  what  you  thought  you  could  use.  You  asked 
for  $117  million  and  came  out  with  $40  million. 

Now  you  are  asking  for  $75,300,000  to  finish  out  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
That  $75,300,000  plus  $40  million  would  be  $115,300,000  for  1959? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 


APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  AND  MADE  COMPARED  WITH  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  table  you 
have  prepared  showing  the  appropriation  and  authorization  data  for 
1959  and  1960. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Defense  educational  activities,  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960 


1.  Student  loans; 

(а)  Contributions  to  loan 

funds 

(б)  Loans  to  educational  in- 

stitutions 1 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 

language  instruction; 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment 

and  minor  remodeling; 

(1)  Grants  to  States.  .. 

(2)  Loans  to  non- 

profit, private 
schools 

(b)  Grants  to  States  for  super- 

vision and  administra- 
tion  

3.  National  defense  fellowships  2 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing; 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling 

personnel 

6.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas 
and  languages; 

(a)  Training  centers 

ib)  Research 

(c)  Institutes  for  language 

teachers 

6.  Educational  media  research 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  voca- 

tional programs 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical 

services  2 

Total 


1959 

enacted 

1959  pro- 
posed 
supple- 
mental 

1959 

total 

Author- 
ized 1959 

1960 

proposed 

Author- 
ized 1960 

$6, 000, 000 

$24, 000, 000 

$30, 000, 000 

$47, 500, 000 

$30, 000, 000 

$75, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 

(0 

1, 000, 000 

(0 

16,  720, 000 

32,  560, 000 

49,  280,  000 

1 

[52, 800, 000 

1 

[70, 000, 000 

[70, 000, 000 

2,  280, 000 

4,  440, 000 

6,  720,  000 

1 

[ 7,  200,  000 

1 

1, 350, 000 

1, 350, 000 

5, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

5, 000. 000 

800,  000 

4,  500, 000 

5, 300, 000 

5, 300, 000 

13, 450, 000 

13,  450,000 

5, 400, 000 

2, 000, 000 

7, 400, 000 

15, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

1,  000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

6,  250, 000 

5, 000, 000 

7,  250, 000 

375, 000 

625, 000 

1,000,000 

\ 8 000  000 

r 3, 050, 000 

1 8 000,000 

25, 000 

2, 475, 000 

2,  500, 000 

1 4,000,000 

400, 000 

1, 100, 000 

1,  500, 000 

7,  250, 000 

3,  000, 000 

7,  250,  000 

500, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1,  500, 000 

3, 000,  000 

3, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

3,  750, 000 

3,  750, 000 

15, 000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

15, 000, 000 

400, 000 

600,  000 

1,  000, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1,  500, 000 

1,  500, 000 

40, 000, 000 

75, 300,  000 

115, 300, 000 

183, 300, 000 

150,  000, 000 

222, 450, 000 

> Additional  $25,000,000  authorized,  as  necessary,  for  appropriations  to  make  loans  to  institutions  for 
non-Federal  share  of  capital  contributions. 

Estimated  requirements. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  authorization  for  1959  is  $183,300,000  and  what 
you  are  asking  for  now  plus  what  you  got  in  the  supplemental  would 
bring  the  appropriation  up  to  $115,300,000. 

Do  you  think  you  have  asked  for  enough.  Doctor,  in  the  supple- 
mental to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  your  Office  by 
the  Congress  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  new  and  we  have  not  had  experience  in  them  and  we  are 
not  too  sure.  We  have  made  our  request  on  the  conservative  side 
with  the  assurance  that  as  our  experiences  increase  we  may  come  back 
to  the  Congress  for  supplemental. 

For  example,  I call  your  attention  to  title  TV  where  we  have  in 
fiscal  1959  authorized  $5,300,000.  We  requested  $5,300,000.  In  other 
words,  for  title  IV  we  asked  for  the  full  amount  authorized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  title  IV  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  fellowships  for  training  college  teachers.  We 
hnew  exactly  how  much  money  we  needed  there  and  we  asked  for  the 
full  amount  needed  which  was  the  full  amount  authorized  and  we 
are  ready.  If  that  amount  of  money  were  made  available  now.  Dean 
Elder  says  in  15  minutes  we  would  be  ready  to  send  it  out  to  the 
institutions. 

Our  initial  appropriation  from  that  $40  million — and  we  are  cer- 
tainly grateful  for  that  and  grateful  for  your  fellowship 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  almost  did  not  get  anything. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I know.  It  was  the  zero  hour  and  it  would  have 
been  a tragedy  if  we  had  not  gotten  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  is  a mistake  that  you  are  not  asking  for 
more  in  this  supplemental.  Doctor,  if  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  were  sure  under  title  IV  and  asked  for  the  full 
amount  authorized.  If  our  experience  under  title  II  shows  we  can 
use  more,  we  will  press  vigorously  for  the  full  amount  we  know  we 
can  use. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Let  us  go  down  the  table  that  was  just  put  in  the 
record. 

STUDENT  loans 

First,  under  student  loans  you  have  contributions  to  loan  funds  and 
loans  to  educational  institutions.  You  were  able  to  get  $6  million 
out  of  the  $40  million  granted  by  Congress  last  August  for  contribu- 
tions to  loan  funds. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  $24  million  for  con- 
tributions to  loan  funds  and  $1  million  for  loans  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  connection  with  the  loans  to  educational  institutions  you 
have  a footnote : 

Additional  $25  million  authorized,  as  necessary,  for  appropriations  to  make 
loans  to  institutions  for  non-Federal  share  of  capital  contributions. 

I know  that  these  figures  were  put  together  a few  weeks  oi*  months 
ago.  As  of  now,  with  a little  more  experience  and  a little  more  in- 
formation, what  do  you  think  would  be  needed  in  1959  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  cover  all  qualified  applications? 
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FUNDS  REQUESTED  BY  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a school  teacher  I always 
ask  for  everything  I am  sure  of  that  I can  use.  But  I think  we  are 
pretty  much  at  sea  as  to  what  we  can  use.  The  total  requests  of  in- 
stitutions for  1959  were  $79  million.  Out  of  their  inexperience,  we 
felt  perhaps  some  of  these  institutions  had  asked  for  too  much,  and 
after  negotiations  that  was  cut  down  to  $62  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $79  million  was  their  initial  estimate  of  what  they 
thought  they  would  need  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  What  was  the  next  step  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  felt  those  in  the  very  top  bracket  of  requests, 
probably  out  of  their  inexperience,  surely  had  asked  for  too  much, 
so  we  negotiated  with  them.  We  did  not  require  them  to  cut  down 
their  request  but  we  asked  some  questions  and  as  a result  they  did 
cut  back  their  requests  so  that  the  total  requests  amounted  to  $62 
million. 

Now,  in  our  judgment  we  felt  that  in  many  cases  the  actual  requests 
from  students,  when  they  got  down  to  it,  would  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  these  institutions  had  asked  for.  And  so,  in  our  uncertainty 
and  concern  and  the  newness  of  the  program,  and  feeling  it  would  not 
be  good  for  the  program  to  ask  for  more  than  we  could  actually  use, 
we  asked  for  this  amount  with  the  distinct  understanding  all  the  way 
down  the  line  in  the  administration  that  as  soon  as  we  had  tangible 
evidence,  if  that  tangible  evidence  showed  we  needed  more,  the 
administration  would  support  us  to  come  back  and  ask  for  more  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  testifying  today,  on  the  26th  of  February. 
What  do  you  think  today,  in  the  light  of  the  added  information  and 
experience  you  have  now,  what  do  you  think  you  could  use  for  1959  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I turn  just  a moment  to  Dr.  Babbidge,  who  is 
heading  up  the  whole  program  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Any  time  you  want  someone  else  to  answer,  you  can 
refer  the  questions  to  them. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Clearly,  since  the  institutions’  requests  exceed  the 
total  authorization  for  the  year,  we  could,  I think,  disburse  as  much 
as  is  fully  authorized  this  year.  The  distinction  we  make,  however, 
is  between  the  demands,  as  represented  by  the  total  institutional  re- 
quests, and  the  obligation  we  feel  we  have  to  refine  that  estimate  in 
terms  of  true  needs. 

I regret  to  say  we  do  not  have  any  more  information  than  the 
information  on  the  applications  themselves  except  some  informal 
discussions  with  the  institutions,  and  our  impression  is  that  in  some 
instances  the  institutions  did,  quite  innocently,  overestimate  the 
student  needs  for  these  funds.  We  feel  they  can  meet  the  needs  of 
undergraduate  students  with  less  than  the  amount  requested.  I can- 
not ffive  a precise  figure  as  to  true  need. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  expect  a precise  figure  but  in  the  light  of 
these  informal  discussions  and  any  other  information  you  have,  what 
do  you  think  will  be  the  actual  requirement? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  that  $24  million  about  as  firm  a ficrure  as 
we  can  present.  Our  discussions  with  the  institutions  indicate  that 
if  that  amount  were  available  soon  enough — and  that  is  an  important 
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factor — that  it  would  meet  their  present  needs  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  the  information  I have  received  from 
deans  of  schools. 

Dr.  B ABRIDGE.  You  are  quite  correct  in  suggesting  it  is  not  a uni- 
form picture  all  over  the  country.  The  need  varies  from  State  to 
State  and  I suppose  in  order  to  meet  the  full  needs  in  one  State  you 
would  have  to  provide  more  than  needed  in  another  State. 

EFFECT  OF  DELAY  IN  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wonder  if  we  could  find  out,  in  line 
with  this,  if  the  funds  are  not  made  available  before  April  15 — and 
I understand  there  is  a possibility  the  funds  may  not  get  out  of 
Congress  before  April  15 — what  effect  would  that  have  on  your 
-expenditure  rate  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  the  ability  of  the  universities  to  distribute 
the  funds  would  be  impaired  if  the  supplemental  appropriation  is 
delayed.  Take,  for  example,  the  present  high  school  seniors  who 
might  be  contemplating  attendance  at  a college  next  fall  if  com- 
mitments could  be  made  to  them.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
make  their  admittance  announcements  in  the  spring,  and  if  they 
are  to  write  to  the  students,  “You  will  have  a loan  and  can  come  next 
fall,”  they  have  to  write  such  a notice  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  funds 
were  not  available  at  that  juncture  it  would  impair  the  distribution 
of  the  funds. 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  as  anxious 
and  conscientious  about  responding  to  your  questions  as  sincerely  as 
we  know  how.  I have  never  been  in  a program  where  I was  more 
at  sea.  You  are  afraid  to  estimate  lest  you  may  overestimate,  and  I 
have  been  resting  on  the  assurance  of  the  administration  that  we  can 
come  back  and  get  supplemental  funds  to  meet  the  needs.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  meet  the  needs,  whatever  they  are,  within  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I voted  for  this  bill  expecting  to  provide  the  funds 
to  implement  that  legislation,  and  I am  willing  to  do  that  now  re- 
gardless of  the  budget.  I do  not  see  how  there  could  be  so  much  dif- 
ference between  what  the  schools  are  asking  for  and  what  you  think 
is  a firm  figure  at  this  time.  There  is  something  way  off.  It  looks 
bad  to  the  average  person  when  the  institutions  said  they  thought 
they  could  use  $79  million  and  then  after  a few  conferences  they  revise 
their  figures  and  come  down  $17  million  to  $62  million,  and  here 
you  are  asking  for  only  $30  million  compared  to  that  $62  million, 
which  is  less  than  half  what  they  figure  they  will  need.  Somebody 
is  far  off.  Either  they  are  not  very  well  informed  as  to  what  their 
needs  are  going  to  be  or  you  are  not  giving  us  a real  good  picture. 
It  is  one  or  the  other. 

BASIS  FOE  ESTIMATE 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  see,  several  hundred  of  these  institutions  have 
never  had  experience  in  loan  programs  before  and  we  are  afraid  they 
are  overambitious  about  what  they  can  use,  and  it  might  leave  us  high 
and  dry  with  a record  of  having  blown  up  our  request  to  more  than 
we  can  actually  use.  I confess  I would  be  really  uneasy  in  this  uncer- 
tainty if  I thought  we  were  going  to  come  up  short  of  meeting  the 
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needs,  but  you  see,  after  all,  they  have  to  get  the  money  and  then 
they  have  to  identif  the  students  and  actually  make  the  loans,  and: 
there  is  a question  in  our  mind  how  far  they  can  go  in  making 
these  loans. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I could  accept  that  if  you  were  fairly  close,  but  you 
are  estimating  less  than  50  percent  of  what  the  schools  estimate.  That 
is  a big  difference.  I cannot  understand  it.  It  seems  to  me,  with  you 
and  the  schools  living  with  this  6 or  7 months,  that  you  would  be 
closer  to  each  other  with  regard  to  these  estimates. 

TENTATIVE  NATTJEE  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  been  living  with  it,  all  right,  but  here 
are  1,230  institutions  in  the  picture  that  we  have  not  been  living  with 
intimately,  you  see,  and  I confess  that  I am  resting — maybe  I am  rest- 
ing too  much — ^but  I am  resting  on  the  assurances  and  reassurances 
that  I have  been  given  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  vigorously  to  get 
the  extra  money  if  it  is  shown  firmly  that  we  need  it.  I have  been 
resting  on  that  reassurance.  I would  be  terribly  bothered  if  we  did 
not  have  that.  Right  now  we  do  not  know  which  way  the  thing  is 
going  to  jump. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  I can  blame  you,  but  this  is  a very 
unusual  procedure,  as  I told  the  Secretary  the  other  day,  to  come 
before  an  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  and  have  all  these 
things  up  in  the  air.  He  told  us  on  several  occasions  in  his  3 days 
before  this  subcommittee  that  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
on  the  proposed  funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  because 
the  budget  was  not  firm.  Well,  we  got  into  such  a confusing  picture 
as  far  as  I was  concerned  that  we  advised  the  Secretary  yesterday 
that  we  would  continue  with  the  other  agencies  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  exception  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  give  him  2 or  3 weeks  or  a month  if 
necessary  so  he  can  get  together  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
others  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  settle  on 
firm  figures. 

You  are  in  the  position  where  this  proposed  supplemental  likely  will 
not  be  made  available  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  Then 
you  decide  in  May  to  go  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  another 
supplemental,  and  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  takes  as  much  time  to 
get  that  supplemental  up  to  the  Hill  as  it  did  this  one,  time  will  have 
run  out.  I think  you  are  in  kind  of  a bad  position  presenting  a budget 
like  this  and  I still  cannot  understand  how  the  institutions  and  you 
can  be  so  far  apart  with  your  estimates. 

BEQUESTS  SUBMITTED  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

What  did  you  ask  the  Department  for  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $47,500,000. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  asked  for  the  full  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  what  did  the  Department  ask  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  their  first  request  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $40  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  Department  cut  it  down  $7,500,000.  Wliat 
was  the  second  and  final  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  the  $40  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  not  the  first  request  for  $40  million  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Jdr  Kjelly.  Y” es. 

(Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  actual  figures  referred  to  above 
were  found  to  be  as  follows : ) 


OflSce  of  Education  (original  proposal) 

Secretary’s  tentative  approval  (Oct.  8) 

Revised  departmental  proposal  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowance 


$41,  500,  000 
9,  000,  000 
34,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 


Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  then  cut  you  people  $10 
million.  You  must  have  had  some  pretty  good  solid  facts  to  go  on  to 
ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $10  million  more  than  they  allowed 


you. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  had  questionnaire  data  at  that  time  and  subse- 
quently we  had  the  requests  from  the  institutions.  When  we  had  the 
questionnaire  data,  that  was  a preliminary  inquiry.  The  $62  million 
was  based  on  actual  requests  from  the  institutions.  In  our  newness  to 
the  thing  we  were  sticking  our  necks  out  further  in  the  early  stage  than 
we  are  now  and  I am  frank  to  say  that  in  the  light  of  continuing  dis- 
cussions on  it  I think  we  stuck  our  necks  a little  too  far  initially. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  you  made  a mistake  of  that  much? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  so  in  the  dark,  we  cannot  tell  what  these  in- 
stitutions are  going  to  do  and  how  fast  they  will  move  in  getting  these 
loans  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  been  7 months  since  this  initial  appropriation 
was  made  available. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  schools  have  been  in  session  for  most  of  those 
7 months. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir ; and  we  do  have  the  requests  from  the  in- 
stitutions. We  got  the  questionnaire  study  returns  and  then  we  got 
these  requests  for  funds  and  it  is  a question  of  our  feeling,  and  our 
staff  feeling,  in  the  light  of  our  discussions,  that  the  institutions  will 
not  move  as  fast  as  they  think  they  will  move.  We  could  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  think  they  can  and  you  think  they  cannot? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  afraid  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you,  or  cut  the  De- 
partment’s final  request,  by  $10  million.  Do  you  think  $10  million 
more  is  going  to  be  needed  ? What  was  the  reason  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  cut  it  $10  million  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  only  data  we  had  to  support  the  budget  at  the 
time  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reviewed  our  request  was  the  question^ 
naires  we  had  sent  out.  We  had  returns  from  883. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  the  1,200  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  880  responded  affirmatively  to  the  plans  to  proceed 
and  the  total  requests  indicated  on  those  questionnaires  were  $44,- 
500,000.  Admittedly  we  got  returns  from  many  institutions  that 
lacked  experience  in  loan  programs  and  since  the  questionnaires  were 
not  conclusive  and  not  based  on  surveys  the  institutions  had  made  of 
what  the  needs  would  be,  I think  the  data  were  not  necessarily  con- 
vincing in  terms  of  the  actual  true  needs  the  first  year. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  give  you  any  specific 
reason  for  cutting  your  request  $10  million  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  so. 

DELAY  m SUBMISSION  OF  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  this  request  made  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  this  final  request  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  would  have  been  made  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  Demember. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  when  did  you  know  what  action  they  had  taken? 

Mr.  Kelly.  By  the  third  week  in  December. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  when  did  this  supplemental  arrive  up  here  at 
the  capitol  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Last  week. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  you  need  money  now 
or  else  some  of  these  students  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program,  and  here  we  have  a delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  getting  it  to  Congress  of  6 or  7 weeks.  So 
I hope  that  when  these  funds  are  finally  made  available  sometime  in 
April  that  Congress  will  not  be  blamed  for  the  delay.  Congress  has 
been  in  session  since  the  5th  or  6th  of  January  and  we  have  been 
sitting  around  here  waiting  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take 
action. 

I would  assume  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  getting  these  requests  up  here  is  even  more  significant  in 
the  case  of  the  national  defense  fellowships  than  the  loan  funds? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  It  is  a very  critical  situation.  The  graduate  schools 
of  the  United  States  make  their  announcements  of  fellowship  awards 
long  before  this.  They  make  their  selections  in  March  or  April,  and 
if  we  cannot  indicate  to  the  institutions  that  they  have  fellowships 
available  for  award  sometime  in  advance  of  the  announcement,  we 
will  miss  the  boat. 

ESTIMATED  NEEDS  FOR  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  believe,  because  of  their  inexperience,  the  schools 
might  be  asking  for  more  than  they  need.  Would  it  be  a fair  assump- 
tion that  because  of  their  inexperience  some  of  these  schools  might 
not  have  asked  for  enough  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  that  is  true,  that  some  institutions  may  have 
underestimated  their  needs.  I think  fewer  institutions  would  be 
inclined  to  underestimate  their  needs  than  overestimate  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  Rhode  Island,  for  instance.  Do  you  think  the 
institutions  in  Rhode  Island  are  asking  for  more  than  they  need  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  institutions  in  Rhode  Island  are  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation.  The  aggregate  requests  from  the  State 
were  $352,000  and  the  amount  available  to  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  $6  million  appropriation  was  $31,755,  so  it  was  possible  to  meet 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  requests  from  the  State  with  the 
initial  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  should  get  the  $24  million,  which  would  mean 
$30  million  available,  what  percentage  of  their  requests  would  you 
be  able  to  fill  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Approximately  50  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  a very  good  picture  to  me.  If  you  think 
it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  Nation  as  a whole  and  that  the  budget 
request  that  we  have  before  us  will  only  allow  us  to  meet  50  percent 
of  our  obligations,  that  is  way  off. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  You  are  certainly  more  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
the  institutions  in  Rhode  Island  than  I am,  and  I would  not  want  to 
suggest  that  any  of  these  institutions  have  overestimated  their  needs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  they  have  underestimated  their  needs  in  some 
instances. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I simply  made  the  remark  that  our  knowledge  of 
need  is  a very  skimpy  knowledge.  We  could  not  give  any  more 
vigorous  support  to  any  figure  than  we  can  give 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  done  the  best  I can  in  the  last  15  minutes  to 
get  some  of  you  people  to  say  what  you  really  thought  would  be 
needed,  but  I guess  I have  not  done  very  well.  So  what  answer  am  I 
to  give  the  president  of  Brown  University  when  he  says : 

You  passed  this  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  we  have  so  many  loan 
applications.  We  checked  and  rechecked  them  and  they  are  firm,  and  we  told 
these  students  that  this  money  would  be  made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now  we  cannot  keep  our  word  to  them. 

What  will  I say  to  that  president  ? What  would  you  suggest  that 
I say  to  him  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  it  is  a perfectly  natural  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  institutions  that  if  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  are  to  make 
a mistake  in  estimating  need  the  institutions  would  prefer  that  we 
make  the  mistake  in  their  favor,  and  they  would  naturally  hope  that 
we  could  meet  the  full  need,  although  many  have  indicated  to  us  quite 
candidly  that  they  cannot  give  us  a strong  factual  foundation  for  their 
requests.  They  would,  nevertheless,  like  us  to  meet  that  request  because 
it  would  assure  them  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I might  accept  that  if  this  were  the  amount  author- 
ized by  law,  but  when  you  are  requesting  less  than  50  percent  of  what 
they  estimate  their  needs  to  be,  you  are  so  far  apart  that  I just  cannot 
accept  that  as  a good  answer. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I am  certainly  not  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
that  this  can  be  described  as  the  correct  figure  as  opposed  to  any 
other  figure. 

I simply  want  to  indicate  to  you  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
justify  any  single  figure  as  representing  true  student  need  for  loan 
funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  appropriated  the  full  amount  of  $47,500,000 
which  is  authorized  by  law  that  would  be  a reasonable  compromise 
between  what  you  are  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  and  what  the 
schools  think  they  need. 

If  some  schools  have  overestimated  their  needs,  those  funds  could 
not  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose,  could  they  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  there  was  anything  left  over,  it  would  revert  back 
to  the  Treasury. 
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Dr.  Dabbidge.  They  would  be  held,  in  effect,  in  escrow  by  the  Treas- 
ui'y  for  later  disbursement  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  h OGARTY.  That  is  the  same  thing.  Actually  it  would  make  your 
budget  look  a little  better  in  1960.  The  budget  is  only  in  balance  by 
less  than  a hundred  million  dollars.  It  wouldn  ot  take  much  to  throw 
it  out  of  balance. 

\ou  would  not  want  that  to  happen,  would  you?  You  would  not 
want  to  be  responsible  for  the  President’s  budget  not  being  balanced 
because  you  have  underestimated  the  needs  for  1959.  I thought  the 
plan  was  just  the  other  way  around,  to  get  all  you  could  in  1959  and 
make  the  1960  budget  look  as  good  as  you  can. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  your  question,  what 
will  you  tell  the  President  of  Brown,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  tell  me  what  you  think  I ought  to  tell  him. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I know  I am  sticking  my  neck  out  to  come  back 
to  your  question  because  I am  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  it. 

The  only  thing  I can  say  is  that  we  felt  that  in  this  new  program, 
if  we  had  vigorous  support  to  get  a supplemental,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much;  that  a year  from 
now,  of  course,  we  will  be  in  an  altogether  different  situation  because 
we  will  have  had  a year’s  experience  with  the  program  and  someway 
or  other  if  we  had  been  careful  and  conservative  it  might  help  us  in 
future  requests,  with  the  proviso  that  if  we  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  being  too  low  in  our  estimate,  that  we  could  get  a supplemental  to 
make  up  for  it. 

Really,  that  was  our  thinking. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  a very  good  answer  for  me  to  give  any- 
body. They  will  have  to  tell  their  students  that  someone  has  not  kept 
his  word. 

You  have  had  a little  more  experience.  This  is  your  third  appear- 
ance now.  Doctor.  You  might  as  well  be  above  board  with  us  on  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  I am  on  your  side.  I want  to  see  you 
make  a success  of  this  program,  and  I want  to  give  them  as  much 
money  as  they  need  as  long  as  it  is  authorized  by  law.  I want  to  keep 
my  word  to  these  students. 

You  have  had  one  experience  with  a supplemental  request  for  this 
legislation  and  you  know,  what  happened.  I think  I would  have 
thought  about  that  when  I was  making  up  the  regular  budget  for  1960 
and  not  depend  too  much  on  correcting  inadequacies  through  a supple- 
mental appropriation  later  on. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  mean  our  experience  that  is  yet  to  come? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No.  You  made  the  supplemental  request  last  summer. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I see. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know  what  happened  to  that  request.  You  know 
what  you  requested  and  what  you  got.  You  know  the  history  of  that 
first  request.  When  you  come  in  here  asking  for  less  than  50  percent 
of  what  the  schools  think  they  are  going  to  need,  and  are  falling  back 
on  the  hope  of  a supplemental  if  that  is  not  enough,  I think  you  are 
on  dangerous  ground. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  only  thing  is  we  had  to  admit  that  we  were  not 
sure  of  our  ground.  We  won’t  be  in  that  position  a year  from  now 
when  we  come  to  make  our  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  we  have  a commitment  to  these  students  now.  I 
am  not  talking  about  a year  from  now. 
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Mr.  Hughes.  I think  this  point  could  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
•commitment  to  the  students,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  a good  deal  of  the 
basis  of  the  request  of  the  institutions  is  for  student  loans  to  be 
lent  for  the  next  academic  year ; that  is  for  the  academic  year  to  begin 
in  the  fall  and  that  for  that  reason  the  fact  that  the  loan  funds  are 
not  available  in  this  supplemental  in  full  does  not  necessarily  deprive 
the  student  of  the  opportunity  for  a loan,  assuming  the  additional 
funds  were  provided  in  1960,  that  in  many  cases  the  need  could  still  be 
met. 

EFFECT  OF  DENIAL  OF  19  59  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Answer  this  hypothetical  question.  Suppose  the 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  apropriate  any  of  the  $75,300,000.  How 
much  of  that  could  be  made  up  in  1960  if  the  committee  decided  to 
make  up  as  much  as  possible  in  the  1960  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  the  whole  $75  million  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  authorization  for  1960  in  the  loan  fund  is  $75 
million  and  you  are  assuming  that  the  $24  million  that  is  asked  for 
in  the  supplemental  would  not  be  appropriated;  how  much  of  that 
need  actually  would  be  carried  over  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  wondering,  not  only  pertaining  to  the  loan  pro- 
vision, but  how  much  of  the  $75,300,000  could  be  included  in  the  1960 
bill  if  you  do  not  get  any  in  1959  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  would  vary  item  by  item. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  a fair  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
authorization  in  1960  is  $222  million.  The  budget  request  is  $150 
million,  or  $72  million  less  than  the  amount  requested,  and  therefore 
the  maximum  that  could  be  used  under  the  law  in  1960  would  be  $222 
million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  If  the  supplemental  funds  were  completely  denied, 
there  would  be  some  items  in  fiscal  year  1960  that  would  have  to  be 
amended. 

Some  would  have  to  be  increased.  For  example,  the  student  loan 
funds  could  very  well  be  increased  in  terms  of  the  need  that  would 
thus  be  placed  on  the  1960  request.  On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite 
effect  would  take  place  with  regard  to  fellowships.  The  fellowship 
estimate  that  we  have  made  for  1960  assumes  the  continuation  of  a 
thousand  fellowships  that  we  have  budgeted  for  this  year,  including 
850  in  the  supplemental. 

Were  the  supplemental  funds  to  he  denied 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  would  lose  them. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  would  lose  the  fellowships  we  expect  to  grant  and 
therefore,  the  need  for  next  year  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  other  words,  we  could  not  spend  the  $5,300,000 
that  we  have  for  fellowships  in  1959  and  then  we  could  not  carry  those 
people  on  in  1960. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  the  loan  fund  specifically  is  a cumulative-type  fund. 
That  is  one  which  is  not  just  an  annual  expenditure  fund  but  it  is 
cumulatively  available  to  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Figure  that  out  for  me  and  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  about  how  much  could  be  carried  over  aiul  financed  in  1960. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Provided  we  did  not  get  any? 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 


Defense  Educational  Activities 

(The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  estimate  for  1960;  (2)  the  additional 
amount  which  could  be  used  in  1960  if  no  supplemental  were  allowed  in  1959,  and 
(3)  the  total  revised  amount  for  1960.) 


1. 


3. 

4. 


6. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


Student  loans: 


Activity 


1960 

estimate 


Additional 
amount  if 
no  supple- 
ment were 
provided 


Revised 

total 


in  1959 


(a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds 

(b)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit,  private  schools 

(b)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration. 

National  defense  fellowships. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  persoimel 

Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers 

(b)  Research 

(c)  Institutes  for  language  teachers 

Educational  media  research 

Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  piograms 

Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

Total 


$30, 000,  000 

1, 000, 000 


52, 800,  000 

7. 200. 000 

4. 000,  000 
13, 450, 000 

15,  000, 000 

5. 000,  000 

3. 050. 000 

4. 000.  000 

3. 000.  000 

3. 000.  000 

7. 000,  000 
1,  500, 000 


150,  000, 000 


$24,  500,  000 
500, 000 


8, 800,  000 

1, 200, 000 


-4, 675,  000 


675, 000 


950.000 

500. 000 

1,  000, 000 


33,  450, 000 


$54,  500, 000 
1, 500, 000 


61, 600, 000 

8. 400. 000 

4. 000.  000 
8,  775, 000 

15, 000,  000 
5,  675, 000 

3. 050. 000 

4. 950. 000 

3,  500, 000 

4,  000, 000 

7. 000.  000 
1,  500,  OOO 


183, 450,  OOO 


PRELIMINARY  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  spoke  of  our  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get having  been  cut  back  and  having  that  experience  might  we  not  have 
it  again  ? I have  relied,  of  course,  a great  deal  on  the  assurance  that 
our  supplemental  request  would  be  looked  upon  with  favor  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  if  we  showed  evidence  that  we  could  use  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  your  initial  request  was  for  the  full  authoriza- 
tion and  budget  before  us  is  for  $17,500,000  less.  It  looks  like  some- 
one made  a big  mistake. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Except  that  we  were  relying,  of  course,  too,  on  what 
you  said  a while  ago,  that  if  the  $47,500,000  were  made  available,  that 
it  would  be  available  for  use  as  needed,  you  see.  It  didn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  we  could  use  every  bit  of  it.  Then,  too,  that  came  earlier 
in  the  game  before  we  had  a lot  of  institutional  reaction  that  we  have 
since  had,  but  I can  only  say  that  I did  rest  on  that  assurance,  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  look  with  favor  upon  our  coming 
back. 

I960  request  for  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  authorized  for  student  loan  funds  for  1960? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $75  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  has  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  you? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  same  amount  as  for  1959. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  $30  million  ? , 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Department  for  in  1960  ? 
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Mr.  Hughes.  Our  request  was  for  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  the  Department  cut  you  back?  Wliat  did 
they  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  were  two  departmental  requests. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  T\Tiat  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  tentative  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  for  $75  million  and  the  revised  request  was  for  $60  million. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  ACTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  asked  for  $60  million  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  that  right  in  half  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  what  basis  did  they  cut  that  in  half? 

I am  not  going  to  embarrass  any  of  you  people.  I am  a free  man 
on  this  side  of  the  table  and  I can  disagree  with  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made  and  disagree  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
did  they  have  any  later  information? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
at  the  time  they  made  the  determination  for  1960  had  the  same 
information,  the  same  type  of  information  that  was  available  for  the 
initial  allowance  that  was  made : that  is,  the  questionnaire  data,  and 
therefore  there  was  a good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
information  that  the  office  had  to  support  its  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I had  in  my  mind  that  you  were  way  off  in  your 
1959  request,  but  it  gets  worse  in  1960.  I did  not  think  it  could  get 
as  bad  as  that.  The  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you 
$15  million. 

Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind.  Doctor,  that  $75  million  would 
not  be  used  if  made  available  in  1960?  You  have  talked  with  many 
of  these  presidents.  I think  there  is  more  enthusiasm  over  these  loans 
than  was  ever  expected. 

My  mail  indicates  that  anyway.  I just  cannot  believe  that  if  this 
amount  were  made  available  in  1960,  that  it  would  not  be  used. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  only  thing  I can  say,  again,  is  that  this  figure 
was  made  up  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire  return  and  I relied  upon 
the  assurance  that  I had  that  we  could  come  back  and  get  the  money 
needed  when  we  had  a firmer  basis  for  our  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know.  Doctor,  the  longer  you  stay  around  here, 
the  less  you  are  going  to  rely  on  agreements  of  that  kind.  That  is  just 
a little  helpful  advice  to  you.  I have  been  around  here  a little  longer 
than  you  have  and  I know  these  agreements  change  with  the  wind 
and  for  many  other  reasons.  There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
changes  in  such  agreements. 

Some  of  these  fellows  will  try  to  make  you  feel  good  for  the  time 
being  and  get  you  out  of  their  hair.  I have  a lot  of  confidence  in  you, 
and  I am  sure  that  if  you  were  a free  man  you  would  not  agree  to  these 
figures,  but  lam  not  going  to  embarrass  you. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  this  morning  on  the  loan  fund.  Now 
that  you  have  had  a chance  to  get  something  to  eat,  is  there  anything 
else  you  would  like  to  add  to  our  discussion.  Doctor  ? 

S8054 — 59 20 
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FORTHCOMING  REPORTS  FROM  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  reports  from  the 
institutions  in  April  on  their  1960  needs  and  requests  and  naturally 
tliey  will  have  more  experience  with  that  program  by  that  time,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  will  have  sounder  ground  to  stand  on  in  April. 
But  that  is  our  next  reporting  date. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  time  in  April  ? 

Dr.  Bap>bidge.  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  forms 
will  be  sent  out  in  April.  I think  we  couldn’t  reasonably  set  a cutoff 
date  for  the  return  of  the  applications  until  a month  or  6 weeks  there- 
after to  give  the  institutions  time  to  fill  out  the  form. 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  How  early  in  April  could  we  send  them  out? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I would  be  reluctant  to  promise  we  could  do  it  before 
the  middle  of  April. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Do  you  think  if  we  gave  them  a month  that  would 
be  sufficient  ? Of  course,  we  are  talking  to  these  institutions  every  day. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  Mr.  Commissioner.  An  in- 
stitution, in  order  to  fill  out  a really  sound  application,  and  we  hope 
the  applications  will  be  a much  more  reliable  index  of  student  need 
next  year,  should  know  what  has  happened  to  this  year’s  money  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  does  the  spring  term  end  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Ordinarily,  in  May. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  sent  them  out  in  the  middle  of  April,  when 
would  you  expect  they  would  be  back  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I would  think  the  first  of  J une  would  be  the  earliest 
cutoft‘  date  we  could  set,  if  we  really  want  to  give  the  institutions  time 
to  assess  their  experience  during  the  spring  term. 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  my  anxiety  to  be  on  sounder  ground,  I am  push- 
ing on  it,  and  yet  I realize  that  if  we  call  for  them  to  come  back  before 
they  have  time  to  do  a thorough  job,  we  may  be  in  the  same  status  we 
are  in  now. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Our  reluctance  to  accept  the  institutional  estimates 
as  a true  measure  of  need  stems  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  in  our 
efforts  to  get  the  program  going  by  the  second  semester  this  year,  we 
have  not  had  really  a full  opportunity  to  describe  to  them  how  they 
might  reasonably  go  about  assessing  their  needs.  They,  themselves, 
have  not  had  time  to  talk  to  students  to  really  assess  their  need  and 
were  obliged  to  make  estimates. 

timing  of  possible  supplemental  request 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  it  would  be  about  the  first  of  June.  Would  you 
be  able  to  compile  all  the  information  by  the  first  of  June  and  know 
what  the  actual  needs  are  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Assuming  that  we  set  the  1st  of  June  as  the  cutoff 
date,  midnight,  let’s  say,  I think  we  would  have  to  allow  a few  days 
for  the  mail  to  come  in,  but  I would  say  by  the  7th  of  June  we  could 
have  them  all  tabulated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  what  is  your  next  move? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  next  move,  then,  would  be  to  make  a recom- 
mendation to  the  Commissioner  with  regard  to  any  possible  alteration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  next  move  after  that? 
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Dr.  Babbidge.  I would  have  to  defer  to  the  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  would  have  to  go  through  the  departmental  proc- 
esses to  get  a figure. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  Then  you  would  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  By  that  time  the  fiscal  year  has  gone. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  MYll,  1959  has  gone. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Here  is  the  point  I was  going  to  make.  Dr.  Bab- 
bidge spoke  of  the  urgency  we  felt  and  the  pressure  we  put  on  from 
the  time  this  bill  was  passed,  eyen  before  it  was  signed. 

Maybe  I shouldn't  say  that,  but  we  felt  a tremendous  pressure  to 
get  the  thing  rolling.  Dealing  with  all  these  institutions  in  all  these 
States,  we  just  shrank  from  coming  back  up  on  the  Hill  at  this  time, 
for  example,  without  a good  progress  report,  so  in  the  case  of  the  loan 
program  we  have  pressed  the  institutions  terribly  hard  for  information 
before  they  were  ready  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  did  a good  job  in  that  respect.  Doctor. 
You  got  this  program  started  much  more  expeditiously  than  many 
other  programs  the  Department  has  had.  I can  remember  some  that 
after  the  legislation  was  signed,  it  took  4 or  5 months  just  to  get  the 
regulations  in  order. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I would  say  it  is  almost  a miracle  that  by  this  time  we 
were  able  to  award  the  150  fellowships  through  the  institutions. 

Just  to  give  one  example  on  the  title  IV 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  schools  think  they  need  $62  million  and  you 
are  only  asking  for  $30  million  for  1959.  We  had  better  tell  them 
now  that  if  Congress  follows  your  recommendation,  they  cannot  ex- 
pect more  than  that  in  1959,  and  be  honest  with  them,  because  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  any  supplemental  request  to  Congress 
by  June  30. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I belieye  they  are  fully  aware  of  what  we  are  ask- 
ing, aren’t  they.  Dr.  Babbidge  ? 

Dr.  B*abbidge.  I think  the  colleges  understand  quite  well. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  when  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  statement 
in  the  President’s  budget  with  respect  to  pending  further  experience 
with  this  program,  that  he  did  not  have  in  mind  that  the  timing  would 
make  it  possible  that  such  experience  would  result  in  an  adminis- 
tration request  for  an  amendment  in  1959  or  supplemental  in  1959  but 
had  reference  rather  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  to  amend  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  as  far  as  the  Secretary  is  concerned,  this  $30 
million  is  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I should  think  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  gain 
experience,  to  convert  this  into  a request  for  funds  and  have  action 
in  time  so  that  the  funds  could  be  used  in  1959. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  are  speaking  of  the  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  what  is  going  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  1959. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Certainly  we  will  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
that  recommendation  for  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  you  ought  to  take  all  the  responsibility. 

You  asked  the  Department  for  considerably  more  and  the  De- 
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partment  asked  for  $10  million  more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approved. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I do  feel  the  Secretary  is  in  very  good  faith.  He  is 
tremendously  interested  in  this  program,  coming  out  of  the  colleges 
as  he  has,  and  I know  he  has  strong  convictions  and  determines  ta 
get  in  1960  what  we  can  support.  I think  there  is  this  angle:  The 
last  study  we  had  on  college  loan  programs  showed  that  $17  million 
were  demanded  for  college  loans  in  this  country.  Now  we  know  there 
are  new  conditions  this  time ; The  fact  that  the  interest  is  not  payable 
until  after  the  student  graduates  by  1 year,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
the  forgiveness  features  for  those  that  go  into  teaching,  up  to  50 
percent,  and  we  anticipate  that  is  going  to  make  a big  change* 
Whether  that  will  move  $17  million  up  to  $75  million  or  $60  million, 
we  really  do  not  know. 

In  the  lunch  recess  we  were  saying  to  each  other,  appreciating  your 
desire  to  be  helpful,  that  we  just  really  did  not  know  and  con- 
scientiously didn’t  know.  It  is  new  ground  that  we  are  on,  but  we 
are  very  anxious  to  know. 

ACQUISITION  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MINOR  REMODELING  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  item  “Grants  to  States  for  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling,”  you  are  asking  for  $32,560,000  in  the 
supplemental  that  is  up  here  now. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That,  added  to  the  $16  million  you  already  have, 
amounts  to  $49,280,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  loans  to  nonprofit  and  private  schools,  you  are 
asking  for  $4,440,000,  plus  the  $2,280,000  that  you  have  already 
received.  That  brings  that  up  to  $6,720,000.  Does  that  mean  that  you 
are  combining  those  two  under  the  proposed  authorization  of  $70 
million  ? 

Should  that  $6.7  million  be  added  to  the  $49.3  million  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  F or  the  total  for  acquisition  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  would  be  $56  million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  you  are  asking  for  in  1959,  which  is  $14  million 
less  than  was  authorized. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

PRELIMINARY  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  request  of  the  Department  and  what 
did  they  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1959  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  request  to  the  Department  was  for  an  additional 
$41  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  for  the  year  up  to 
$60  million,  and  the  Department  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  in  that  same  amount.  The  initial  request  was  in  that  same 
amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $60  million  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $60  million. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  was  the  final  request  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I will  have  to  supply  that  figure  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  final  allowance  figure  is  $56  million. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

The  final  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  supplemental  funds  was 
in  the  amount  of  $41  million. 

ESTIMATE,  1960 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  you  are  proposing  $60  million.  What  did 
you  ask  the  Department  for,  $70  million? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  original  request  to  the  Department  was  for  $70 
million. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  And  the  final  request  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  final  request  of  the  Department  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  for  $60  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  Department  cut  you  $10  million  here,  not  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BEQUESTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  the  request? 
Do  you  have  any  later  information  that  would  suggest  that  this  $56 
million  in  1959  will  not  be  enough  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Ludington.  He  is  in  charge  of  all 
the  titles  having  to  do  with  elementary  and  secondary  education  work- 
ing through  State  departments. 

Dr.  Ludington.  We  have  estimates  from  States  indicating  that 
through  1959  requirements  are  in  excess  of  $52  million.  Individual 
States  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  State  plans  and  ap- 
praising local  needs  for  this  equipment  and  as  they  get  a plan 
developed  and  get  their  teeth  into  the  operation,  we  find  them  report- 
ing their  needs  in  excess  of  the  maximum  authorized  allotments,  but 
these  are  only  individual  and  scattered  reports  from  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  enough  for  1959  to  satisfy 
the  States  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a carryover  feature  of  the 
funds  from  1959  into  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years  in 
the  allotments,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  are  faced  with  the  responsibility  for  developing  standards 
for  equipment  and  facilities,  the  carryover  feature  and  the  fact 
most  of  the  purchasing  is  done  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year,  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  reasonable  at  this  time.  Although  I think  the 
national  needs  for  equipment,  due  to  the  backlogs  that  have  accumu- 
lated over  the  years,  are  probably  considerably  in  excess  of  this,  until 
we  get  into  1960,  these  are  the  most  reliable  estimates  we  have  at  the 
moment. 

These  are  based  upon  the  States’  appraisals. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  about  the  $60  million  that  is  being 
proposed  for  1960  ? Do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  their 
requests  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  We  have  estimates  from  all  but  one  State,  and  one 
Territory,  which  total  $59,718,000. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  State  is  missi ng  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Virginia,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  they  are  not  going  to  accept  these  funds? 

Dr.  Ludington.  They  have  not  submitted  an  estimate.  They  are 
developing  plans  and  we  have  evei^  assurance  that  they  will,  but  at 
this  point  we  have  not  had  an  official  estimate  of  moneys  required. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  do  you  think  they  might  ask  for  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  I have  no  basis  to  predict  their  needs  at  this  timey 
but  I would  think  they  would  certainly  approach  the  maximum  allot- 
ment to  the  State. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  will  that  be  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Maximum  equipment  authorization  for  Virginia 
would  be  $1,718,169. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  Territory  is  missing  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  report  from  there  was 
that  their  fiscal  arrangements  during  this  year,  due  to  moneys  already 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Congress  and  from  the  moneys  coming  from 
the  Canal  Zone,  could  not  make  it  feasible  for  them  to  participate  this 
year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  then  you  do  not  expect  that  the  $70  million  will  be 
needed  for  1960  for  these  grants  to  States  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Our  best  judgment  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  title  that  these  expenditures  be  made  by  the  States 
on  a priority  basis  and  upon  the  basis  of  standards  developed  by  the 
States  for  laboratory  and  other  needs,  this  will,  I think,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  State  education  departments  are  undermanned 
and  understaffed,  slightly  retard  their  entrance  into  the  program,, 
but  with  the  carryover  funds  for  equipment  I think  they  will  be 
utilized. 

NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  something  happens  and  you  do  not  get  that 
$37  million  that  you  are  asking  for  in  the  supplemental. 

Dr.  Ludington.  This  will  put  another  severe  burden  upon  the 
States  because  as  the  amounts  of  moneys  allotted  to  the  States  are 
reduced,  the  requirements  of  the  act  make  it  mandatory  that  these 
funds  be  spent  with  more  discrimination.  It  will  be  more  difficult 
to  administer  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  is  something  that  should  be  appropriated  this 
year  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  Our  feeling  is  that  this  backlog  has  developed  on 
the  part  of  the  States  and  their  desires  to  simply  maintain  teaching 
staffs  and  to  provide  classroom  and  other  facilities,  laboratories  and 
these  specialized  facilities  have  been  neglected,  and  that  the  backlog 
is  quite  terrific.  We  feel  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to,  within 
the  4 years  of  this  program,  make  a significant  imprint  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  a fair  statement.  If  you  do  not  get 
all  or  only  part  of  it  that  will  be  a severe  blow  to  this  entire  program  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  It  means  the  youngsters  now  in  school  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  in  these  selected  areas  and  their  further 
education  will  be  restricted. 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  grants  to  States  for  supervision  and 
administration.  The  authorization  is  for  $5  million.  You  apparently 
have  enough  with  the  $1,350,000  already  appropriated. 

Dr.  Ludington.  The  act  calls  for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
supervisory  and  related  services  in  the  State  departments  of  education. 
This  calls  for  matching  money  at  the  State  level. 

The  expansion  and  improvement  feature  has  been  interpreted  as  that 
which  would  take  place  over  the  4-year  period  rather  than  all  in  1 
year,  or  a cumulative  type  of  expansion. 

Our  conservations  with  the  States  indicate  that  they  are  taking 
this  phase  of  the  program  quite  seriously,  but  that  it  was  rather  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  determine  specifically  their  4-year  requirements  as 
they  developed  the  State  plan  so  that  they  might  get  all  of  this  ex- 
pansion in  the  first  year. 

Therefore,  the  $1,350,000  which  requires  no  matching  this  year  has 
seemed  to  us  and  to  the  States  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  the  authorization  is  $5  million.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  $4  million.  Do  you  think  that  is  a firm  figure  at 
this  date  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  We  are  a little  conservative  in  view  of  the  fact 
this  estimate  was  made  a few  weeks  ago. 

At  this  point  again  excluding  Virginia  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
State  estimates  total  $4.5  million. 

We  are  running  fairly  close. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  may  run  short  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  We  may  run  close.  The  maximum  is  $5  million, 
as  specified  in  the  act. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  national  defense  fellowships.  For 
this  you  have  $800,000  out  of  the  initial  appropriation  and  you  are 
asking  in  this  supplemental  for  $4,500,000,  which  will  bring  it  up  to 
the  maximum  authorization  under  the  law  for  1959. 

Dr.  B ABRIDGE.  That  is  right,  enough  for  1,000  fellowships. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  applications  do  you  have? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Applications  were  received,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
169  universities  throughout  the  country.  As  you  know,  the  procedure 
they  follow  is  to  propose  a program  for  approval,  a new  or  expanded 
graduate  program,  for  approval  by  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  are  approved  institutions  for  the  programs? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes.  There  is  no  national  system  for  accrediting 
in  the  graduate  field.  They  are  universities  in  every  instance  that 
have  had  experience  in  awarding  graduate  degrees.  They  submitted 
programs  in  excess  of  1,000  and  the  number  of  fellowships  linked  to 
those  new  and  expanded  programs  was  approximately  6,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  1,000? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes,  in  our  request,  the  law  authorizes  us  to  award 
only  1,000  fellowships  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  one  place  where  you  need  funds  in  a hurry. 
Or  you  should  get  them  as  soon  as  possible,  shouldn’t  you? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  sooner  we  get  the  funds,  the  better  off  we  are. 
That  is  correct. 
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I960  BUDGET 


Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960,  the  authorization  goes  up  to  $13,450,000. 
The  budget  calls  for  the  full  amount  authorized  in  1960? 

Dr.  B ABRIDGE.  We  are  requesting  the  full  amount  in  1960. 


BACKLOG  OF  APPLICATIONS 


Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  anticipate  the  backlog  will  be  in  ap- 
plications for  fellowships  in  1960  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  the  full  amount  authorized,  how  much 
do  you  think  you  will  be  short  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  We  do  not  really  know  to  what  extent 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  nothing  this  committee  can  do  about  that, 
anyway. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No.  There  is  a limit  of  1,500. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  I wondered  how  far  it  goes  in  meeting  the  actual 
need. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  It  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  universities  go 
ahead  on  their  own  with  plans  to  expand  their  graduate  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  fellowships  will  this  $13,450,000  take  care 
of? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  award  of  1,500  additional  fellowships.  The 
1,000  awarded  this  year  would  be  continued  next  year  and  1,500 
additional  fellowships  would  be  awarded.  Of  course,  1,000  of  the 
1,500  fellowships  awarded  in  fiscal  1960  would  presumably,  though  not 
necessarily,  go  to  the  institutions  whose  programs  were  new  or  ex- 
panded in  the  preceding  year.  That  is,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  new  or  expanded  graduate  program  to  admit  one  class  of  stu- 
dents and  then  drop  it.  We  would  presumably  admit  a new  gradu- 
ate class  to  that  program.  So,  inasmuch  as  the  1,000  of  the  second 
year  1,500  fellowships  would  be  used  up  in  those  same  new  and  ex- 
panded programs 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  only  have  500. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Five  hundred  fellowships  with  which  to  encourage 
further  expansion  of  fellowship  facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  the  demand  will  be? 

Dr.  BABBmGE.  I would  think  it  would  be  reduced  from  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000  programs  proposed  this  year.  It  would  be  reduced  by 
the  number  of  programs  approved  and  supported  by  the  Commissioner 
this  year,  which  will  be  about  125  if  we  get  the  full  sum  authorized, 
which  would  bring  you  down  to  875  contemplated  new  or  expanded 
graduate  programs.  If  as  many  as  100  of  those  were  created  by  the 
institutions  themselves  without  Federal  funds — or  125,  equal  to  the 
number  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government — it  would  take  care 
of  250  out  of  approximately  1,000,  which  would  leave,  and  this  is 
really  speculative,  about  750  graduate  programs  contemplated  and 
desired  by  universities  in  the  country  which  had  not  been  actually 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  applications  for  fellowships  does  that 
represent  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  On  the  average,  the  institutions  have  sought  about 
fivee  fellowships  for  each  new  or  expended  program ; five  to  six  fellow- 
ships for  each  new  or  expanded  program. 
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Mr.  FoGAirxT.  You  would  have  a backlog  of  3.5(mj  rhen. 

Dr.  Babbidgz.  Yes. 

]NIr.  Fckjartt.  Three  thousand  and  five  hundred  or  4.0<X).  Ynere  is 
nothinof  we  can  do  anyway  about  that,  unless  the  law  i=  amended. 


■ctsTvzEsiTT  OF  pnTSBTBGH  coopeeattve:  efsfap.cb:  peojzct 

Dr.  Derthick.  I asked  a question  of  the  Secretary  Monday  or  Tues- 
day morning  about  a front  page  article  in  the  TTashington  Post  con- 
ceroino:  a Member  of  Congress  finding  fault  witii  some  project  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  I think  it  is  a cooperative  project  with  two- 
or  three  agencies  involved. 

Dr.  DFRimcK.  The  Xational  Institutes  of  Health.  Yational  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Omc-e  of  Xaval  Pesearch.  I bePeve. 

Mr.  Fc<gabty.  This  really  doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  discussion  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  but  I was  reminded  that  we  were 
going  to  ask  you  about  it  and  thought  we  might  cover  it  now.  Could 
you  give  us  some  details  about  that  i 

Dr.  Derthick.  TTe  got  quite  a complete  report  on  it  I would  be  glad 
to  give  you. 

hir.  F OGARTT.  TTe  will  put  the  report  in  the  record. 

( The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

COMMISBIOVZH  DZSTHICX'S  CoMMEVTS  oy  TEZ  UVTVEBSITT  of  PrnSBT&GH 

Rzseasch  Pboject — The  Idi^xhtcatiov,  Develop mzisi,  azvd  UnriZATio^- 

OF  Humav  Taiezvts 

Pnblic  Law  531  was  enacred.  Ie  and  fnnds  for  implementing  it  were  appr^> 
priared  in  1956.  Tne  cO'j'peratiTe  research  program  was  established  to  Implement 
the  law.  This  law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  jointlv  financ-ed  cooperative  arrangements  with  universirles  and  colleges 
and  State  educational  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education.  It  als«o  provides  that  no  contract  or  jointly 
financed  c*ooi>erative  arrangemenT  shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  nnnl 
the  C«ommissioner  of  Edncation  h,as  obtained  the  advic-e  and  recommendations  of 
educational  research  specialists  who  are  comx>etent  to  evaluate  the  prop-rrsal  as 
to  the  sc'undness  of  their  design,  the  iK>ssibilities  of  securing  productive  results, 
the  adequacy  of  resources  to  c-onduct  the  prox:*-:>sed  research  surveys  or  demonstra- 
tions, and  iheir  design,  and  tlieir  relationship  to  other  similar  educational  re- 
search already  completed  or  in  pr<xess. 

In  carrying  out  this  law  the  OfBc-e  of  Diucation  identifies,  with  the  help  of 
researchers,  educators,  and  professional  groups  all  over  the  c-ountry,  tie  areas 
in  which  research  is  most  needed. 

Two  years  ago  the  Office  announced  that  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  in 
educ-ation  is  this  matter  of  helping  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  aind  eiucators  gen- 
erally find  better  ways  to  identify,  describe,  and  develop  the  abilities  and  poten- 
tial achievements  of  students.  State  departments  and  colleges  and  universities 
were  encouraged  to  srimulare  interested  and  capable  researchers  to  develop 
research  propK)sals  dealing  with  this  problem.  By  the  end  of  195S  16  difierent 
research  projects  had  been  initiated  and  signed  into  contract  with  Stare  depart- 
ments and  c-oUeges  and  nniversities,  all  of  which  projects  were  designel  to  yield 
more  information  abont  this  problem.  Studies  already  completed  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  had  indicated  the  complexity  of  this  problem  and  some 
of  the  factors  and  relationships  which  may  contribute  to  it.  The  committee  felt 
these  should  be  studied  more  comprehensively. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  with  assistance  from  about  30  of  the  Nation's 
most  interested  and  competent  researchers  in  this  field,  spent  2 years  developing 
the  design  for  project  No.  635.  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Baltimore,  M(L,  is  chairman  of  this  planning  group  and  Dr.  John  C.  Flanaaan.  a 
noted  researcher  in  mental  measurements  and  a former  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
colonel  who  set  up  the  evaluation  and  selection  prc^am  for  aircrew  candidates, 
is  the  director  of  the  program. 
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The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education  last  fall.  Eight  different 
Federal  agencies  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  study  and  four  wish  to  share 
the  support  in  order  to  use  the  findings  in  planning  their  own  services  and  pro- 
grams— NIMH,  NSF,  ONR,  and  OE.  It  was  felt  by  the  agencies  and  the  com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  more  economical  and  feasible  to  have  the  study  done  as 
a unit  by  OE.  After  it  was  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Education  it  was  sent  to  the 
Research  Advisory  Committee  for  their  review  and  appraisal.  This  Research 
Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  nine  outstanding  researchers  and  educators : 

Ralph  W.  Tyler  (Chairman),  director,  center  for  advanced  study  in  the  be- 
liavioral  sciences,  Stanford  University. 

Finis  E.  Engleman,  executive  secretary,  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Cliester  W.  Harris,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Erick  L.  Lindman,  professor  of  school  administration,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

Henry  J.  Otto,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Texas. 

J.  Cayce  Morrison,  assistant  commissioner  for  research.  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department  (retired). 

IT.  H.  Remmers,  director,  division  of  educational  reference,  Purdue  University. 
Dew^ey  B.  Stuit,  dean  of  college  of  liberal  arts.  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Dorothy  Adkins,  chairman,  department  of  psychology.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

After  the  committee  had  reviewed  the  proposal  they  met  in  Washington  on 
February  12  and  13,  1959,  to  discuss  it  along  with  82  other  proposals,  26  of 
which  they  recommended  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  One  submitted 
from  Iowa  is  investigating  the  impact  that  special  training  during  the  sum- 
mer months  may  have  on  the  achievement  and  adjustment  of  gifted  children. 
Another  is  testing  the  effect  of  group  counseling  on  the  academic  and  personal 
adjustment  of  gifted  adolescents.  Still  others  deal  with  ways  of  increasing 
the  potential  of  mentally  retarted  children. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  authorization  and  procedures  of  Public  Law  531.  It  was  presented 
voluntarily  by  an  institution  which  is  interested  in  and  capable  of  helping  do 
research  on  a problem  important  to  its  own  program  and  education  generally. 
Its  purpose  is  to  find  out  more  about  why  some  students  learn  and  others  do 
not,  why  some  students  do  poorly  in  high  school  and  then  seem  to  find  them- 
selves in  college,  while  others  do  well  in  high  school  and  fail  to  adjust  to 
college.  It  will  attempt  to  find  out  more  about  the  students’  interests,  career 
plans,  and  whether  the  courses  they  take  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  they 
have  set  for  themselves  in  life,  and  why  so  much  of  the  Nation’s  human  poten- 
tial is  lost  because  students  do  not  realize  their  own  potential. 

For  many  years  educators  at  all  levels  have  been  seeking  information  on 
these  important  questions,  and  while  many  studies  have  been  conducted  in 
school  systems  and  on  a statewide  basis,  a study  of  the  magnitude  proposed 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  seemed  to  the  advisory  committee  to  be  a 
highly  valuable  way  to  throw  enough  light  on  this  subject  to  enable  educators 
throughout  the  country  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  doing  something  about  it. 

Not  only  tests,  but  many  other  methods  (interviews,  questionnaires,  and 
achievement  records)  will  be  used  in  obtaining  the  data  necessary  for  this 
significant  study.  If  new  tests  are  developed,  they  will  not  be  used  except 
for  this  study.  They  will  not  be  standardized  and  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  nor  will  they  be  commercialized  in  any  way.  They  will  not  be  in 
competition  with  existing  tools  of  research  except  in  terms  of  showing  the  way 
to  improve  the  quality  of  such  tools.  This  kind  of  competition  is  healthy  and 
good  for  education  and  test  makers.  The  contract  between  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  very  clear  on  this  matter. 
Both  the  school  systems  and  the  students  in  them  will  participate  in  this  study 
voluntarily.  All  invitations  to  participate  will  be  extended  through  official 
State  and/or  local  channels. 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  GEIDANGE,  COUNSELINGj  AND  TESTING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counseling,  and 
“testing,  you  were  able  to  get  $5,400,000  out  of  the  original  appropria- 
tion and  you  are  asking  for  $2  million  additional  in  the  supplemental 
for  this  fiscal  year,  which  brings  you  up  to  $7,400,000,  which  is  less 
than  half  of  what  is  authorized.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  you  through  1959  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  I think  about  half  of  the  full  authorization  will  be 
sufficient  for  1959  because  it  is  less  than  a full  year’s  operation.^  The 
majority  of  these  funds  is  for  the  employment  of  qualified  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  feel  that  will  be  sufficient  ? 

Dr.  Ludington.  We  feel  for  1959  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  apparently  you  will  not  have  any  problem  in 
1960  if  you  get  the  amount  requested  of  Congress  because  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  asking  for  the  full  authorization. 

Dr.  Ludington.  This  particular  title,  we  feel,  is  a very  important 
stimulus  to  other  titles  in  the  bill.  It  has  an  interrelationship  with 
other  titles  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  that  is  true. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  COUNSELING  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  institutes  for  counseling  personnel? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Babbidge  will  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  were  able  to  get  $2  million  in  the  original  ap- 
propriation and  you  are  asking  for  $1  million  in  the  supplemental  for 
1959  which  brings  you  up  to  $3  million,  which  is  less  than  half  of  the 
amount  authorized.  Are  vou  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I am.  We  have  proceeded  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
could.  We  have  been  awfully  busy  contracting  for  the  number  of 
institutes  authorized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  you  are  asking  for  $5  million,  but  $7,250,000 
is  authorized. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  $5  million  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  institutes  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  This  is  a contract  program  and  I think  proceeding 
from  $3  million  this  year  to  $5  million  next  year  is  about  as  much  of 
an  expansion  as  we  can  effectively  undertake. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  the  problem  of  training  enough  people 
to  man  these  institutes  and  we  think  we  cannot  move  faster  than  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  the  institutes  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  A good  many  institutions  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  participating  in  the  program.  We  have  asked  our  panel  of  experts 
to  advise  us  as  to  the  institutions  best  able  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. I do  not  think  all  of  those  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  program  are  considered  by  the  panel  of  experts  to  be  qualified  to 
participate. 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  are  a great  many  institutions  that  would  like 
to  be  in  this  program  but  I would  like  to  stress  what  Dr.  Babbidge 
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has  said,  that  in  all  these  programs  we  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  doing  a quality  job.  We  want  institutes  that  will  be  highly 
respected.  So  we  have  used  this  panel  of  experts  to  advise  us  as  to 
those  institutions  best  qualified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

TESTING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  testing 
program,  hasn’t  there  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  the  beginning,  as  in  every  new  program,  there 
were  a lot  of  misunderstandings  and  some  people  thought  we  were 
proposing  a national  testing  program  to  be  administered  from  Wash- 
ington, which  would  have  put  great  pressure  on  the  States  to  teach 
a uniform  curriculum.  That  never  has  been,  is  not  now,  and  I trust 
never  will  be  the  idea,  to  put  on  such  a testing  program.  Each  State 
will  work  out  its  own  plans  for  a testing  program,  as  they  do  now 
where  they  have  testing  programs,  although  inadequate  programs. 
And  I think  the  States  will  provide  enough  flexibility  so  that  each 
community  can  select  its  test  from  a multiple  list.  When  people 
understand  it  is  not  the  Federal  Government  that  is  going  to  conduct 
this  program  but  that  it  will  be  conducted  by  the  States  and  local 
boards  of  education,  they  are  reassured,  but  we  are  still  suffering  from 
that  misunderstanding  that  occurred  at  the  outset.  I do  not  think 
anybody  who  understands  it  feels  it  is  a controversial  matter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Those  opposed  to  it  continue  to  raise  those  objec- 
tions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  just  as  a smokescreen. 

ADVANCED  TRAINING  IN  FOREIGN  AREAS  AND  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  section  is  advanced  training  in  foreign  areas 
and  languages. 

For  training  centers  you  were  able  to  get  $375,000  in  the  original  ap- 
propriation and  you  are  asking  for  a supplemental  for  1959  of 
$625,000,  which  brings  you  up  to  $1  million. 

I notice  that  is  also  bracketed  in  with  the  research  part  of  this 
program.  For  research  you  received  only  $25,000  out  of  the  original 
appropriation  and  you  are  asking  for  $2,475,000  in  the  supplemental 
for  1959,  which  brings  that  amount  up  to  $2,500,000  or  a total  for  the 
two  of  them,  training  centers  and  research,  of  $3,500,000,  and  the  au- 
thorization is  $8  million. 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

Let  US  take  the  training  centers  first.  Do  you  think  that  $625,000 
that  you  are  asking  in  the  supplemental  is  going  to  be  sufficient  to  take 
you  through  the  1959  fiscal  year  satisfactorily  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes.  The  law  requires  matching  of  these  funds.  It 
is  the  only  program  in  higher  education  that  involves  matching,  and 
we  find  the  institutions  not  prepared  to  undertake  a rapid  expansion 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  will  have  institutions  that  agreed  to  match 
the  amount  requested  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  that  amount  of 
money  ? T^at  will  be  the  impact  on  the  program  ? 
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Dr.  Babbidge.  Well,  we  simply  will  have  been  delayed  a year  in 
beginning  a program  that  we  think  is  urgently  needed  in  this  area 
of  the  neglected  modern  foreign  languages  of  the  world. 

!Mr.  Fogakty.  If  you  do  not  get  that  $625,000  and  $2,475,000,  what 
impact  will  that  have  on  your  1960  request  of  $7,050,000?  We  could 
not  do  much  about  it  because  we  are  only  authorized  to  appropriate  $8 
million  anyway. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  fiscal  year  1960  request  assumes  the  continuance 
of  the  centers  established  in  1959,  so  there  would  be  a slight  reduction 
in  the  amount  we  could  sensibly  spend  in  1960.  The  loss  would  be  in 
terms  of  a delay  in  getting  underway  programs  we  feel  are  necessary. 

EESEAECH 

Mr.  Fogabty.  What  about  research?  You  have  received  $25,000 
and  you  are  asking  for  $2,475,000  in  the  supplemental  for  1959. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  There  is  a great  need  for  research.  The  research 
authority  in  the  act  is  not  only  for  research  on  more  effective  methods 
of  teaching  our  neglected  modern  foreign  languages,  but  also  for 
research  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in  such  training  or 
in  the  training  of  teachers  of  these  languages.  This  is  lumped  under 
“Eesearch  and  studies.”  Before  we  can  make  significant  progress 
in  our  training  centers  we  need  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
the  need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  the  neglected  modern 
foreign  languages  and  associated  fields.  We  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  these  materials  that  can  be  used  in  these  centers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  $2,475,000  will  be  enough  for  1959? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  It  is  the  impression  of  our  staff  that  this  is  about  as 
much  as  we  can  effectively  use  in  getting  underway  before  June  30 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  will  step  it  up  to  $4  million  in  1960  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  assumes  in  part  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams started  this  year.  Since  so  much  hinges  on  the  completion  of 
these  research  studies  and  surveys,  we  would  do  our  best  to  continue 
that  work  in  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  MTiat  could  be  used  in  1960  for  research  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Here,  again,  the  figure  we  have  requested  for  1960 
represents,  as  I recall,  precisely  the  estimate  of  our  professional  staff. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I might  explain  I really  did  not  realize  we  were  as 
far  behind  as  we  are  in  this  country  in  the  foreign  language  area.  Our 
leadership  in  this  field  represents  the  tops.  That  is  one  of  the  two 
reasons  I believe  we  have  been  successful  in  moving  along  as  fast 
as  we  have  in  this  area.  For  example,  we  have  Dr.  Parker  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  a member  of  the  Modern  Languages  Asso- 
ciation, heading  it,  and  many  able  men  assisting  him.  These  people 
have  impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  leadership 
in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  this  thing  and  we  have  to  train  them 
as  we  go  forward.  It  is  deplorable  the  lack  of  leadership  we  have 
to  take  charge  of  these  programs. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  research  phase  of  this  language  program  is  being 
conducted  largelv  with  the  assistance  of  consultants.  The  snrvevs 
of  need  were  undertaken  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties to  ascertain  supply  and  demand  in  this  field. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  are  in  that  bad  a shape  so  far  as  availability 
of  com])etent  people  is  concerned,  do  you  think  $3,050,000  for  1960= 
is  enouo'li  for  training  centers? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  the  point.  We  do  not  have  enough  people 
to  man  more  than  that  number  of  centers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  you  do  about  it? 

Dr.  B ABRIDGE.  We  think  the  law  gives  us  authority  to  take  a trained 
linguist  who  does  not  happen  to  know  Swahili,  for  example,  and  send 
him  to  Africa  to  develop  a dictionary,  tapes,  and  other  materials  so 
that  when  he  comes  back  he  can  establish  a facility  for  training  in  that 
language. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  For  institutes  for  foreign  languages  you  have  $400,- 
000  and  you  are  asking  for  $1,100,000  in  the  supplemental  for  1959. 
That  will  bring  you  up  to  $1,500,000  and  you  have  an  authorization 
of  $7,250,000.  Do  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  say  about 
that? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  With  regard  to  the  institutes  for  language  teachers, 
that  is  another  area  where  the  limited  supply  of  trained  personnel  is 
holding  us  back.  The  law  requires  that  the  Commissioner  undertake 
through  contracts  the  establishment  of  institutes  designed  to  acquaint 
secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages with  new  techniques  in  the  instruction  of  foreign  languages,, 
and  this  is  a skill  recognized  as  a critical  need.  We  really  have  a 
limited  base  to  build  on  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  this  $1,500,000  is  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  needs  in  1959? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  our  best  estimate  of  what  we  can  undertake. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a long  ways  from  the  authorization  of 
$7,250,000. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  We  contemplate  that  there  is  a kind 
of  geometrical  progression  involved. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  you  are  asking  for  less  than  half  of  what  is 
authorized  for  1960. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes;  but  I think  it  represents  a doubling  of  our 
efforts  in  the  first  year.  We  have  tried  to  plan  a sound  progression 
in  contract  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  satisfied  with  that  progress  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Even  though  it  is  only  half  of  the  amount  that  has 
been  authorized  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I wonder  why  we  have  authorized  so  much  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I believe  personally  in  time  that  authorization  will 
be  pretty  close  to  what  we  need,  when  we  have  people  to  conduct 
quality  institutes  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  think  we  will  get  up  to  the  full  authori- 
zation ? Do  you  think  we  will  get  up  to  that  point  before  the  act 
expires  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EFFECT  OF  DISALLOWANCE  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  this  $625,000  and 
$2,475,000  and  $1,100,000  in  the  supplemental  appropriation? 
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Dr.  Babbidge.  These  are  the  figures  for  the  institutes  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  training  centers,  research,  and  institutes  for 
language  teachers.  What  impact  will  it  have  if  you  do  not  get  these 
amounts  ? 

Dr.  BABBmGE.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  impact  Dr.  Ludington 
described  under  title  III.  The  teachers  who  would  have  attended  in- 
situtes  this  summer,  for  instance,  not  having  been  trained,  will  go  back 
to  their  classrooms  next  fall  with  no  better  qualifications  to  teach  these 
modern  foreign  languages  than  they  had  this  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  educational  media  research. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  a program  handled  by  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  educational  media  research. 
Dr.  Hall? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  a term  which  means  bringing  to  bear  on  the  edu- 
cational process  the  latest  technological  developments  in  communica- 
tion. Assuming  that  the  educational  process  involves  some  kind  of 
communication  from  one  to  another,  this  is  using  other  media  than 
reading  and  writing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Such  as  television? 

Dr.  Hall.  Television  or  any  type  of  audiovisual  aids. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  received  $500,000  in  the  original  appropriation 
and  you  are  asking  for  $1  million  in  the  pending  supplemental  for 
1959,  which  brings  it  up  to  $1,500,000,  which  is  50  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. Are  you  satisfied  that  $1,500,000  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1959  ? 

BEQUESTS  FOB  FUNDS 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  this  is,  as  you  well  know,  a research  and  experi- 
mentation program.  We  have  more  requests  for  funds  already  on 
hand  than  we  have  money  to  supply,  but  we  have  to  apply  a pretty 
rigid  formula  criteria  to  the  applications. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  After  you  have  applied  that  rigid  formula  criteria, 
if  you  get  the  $1,500,000  will  that  be  sufficient  for  fiscal  year  1959? 

Dr.  Hall.  If  we  get  the  $1,500,000,  even  after  we  apply  the  rigid 
formula  criteria,  we  have  more  than  enough  applications  on  hand  to 
spend  that  $1,500,000  this  year  and  $3  million  next  year,  even  if  we 
approve  only  25  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  that  low,  only  25  percent 
approved  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  The  committee  has  never  applied  the  criteria  to  any 
projects  yet.  I would  estimate  in  the  first  review  session — because 
a great  number  of  people  simply  try  to  move  in  pretty  fast— that 
criteria  will  knock  out  quite  a sizable  proportion,  I would  say  between 
30  and  40  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  amounts  to  40  percent,  how  many  applications 
would  you  have  on  hand  that  you  could  not  finance  by  June  30? 

Dr.  Hall.  If  it  goes  as  high  as  40  percent  we  could  not  meet  but  a 
fraction  more  than  half  what  we  have  on  hand.  That  is,  we  would 
have  just  a little  better  than  half  enough  to  meet  the  40  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  if  it  went  to  40  percent  you  would  use  all  you 
have  for  1959  and  have  some  carryover  to  be  financed  out  of  the  $3 
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mijlion  for  1960.  Under  those  circumstances  $3  million  will  not  be 
nearly  enough  to  carry  you  through  1960. 

Dr.  Hall.  This  program  has  met  with  tremendous  enthusiasm,  as 
you  know.  We  had  on  hand  before  we  ever  finished  naming  the  com- 
mittee enough  volunteer  proposals  from  all  over  the  country  to  take  up 
our  budget  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  authorization  for  1960  is  $5  million.  I guess 
from  what  you  have  said  you  will  have  a lot  of  requests  for  1960  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I would  say  we  will  just  have  to  tighten  up  on  our  screen- 
ing process  and  pick  out  the  top  ones. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  course  the  advisory  committee  could  make  a sug- 
gestion that  they  have  sufficient  proposals  on  hand  that  they  should 
have  more  than  $5  million  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  They  will  be  in  session  next  week. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Nothing  could  keep  them  from  making  that  sug- 
gestion ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I think  they  are  excused  by  law  from  any  conflict  of 
interest  laws. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  a pretty  independent  group. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  I was  impressed  by  the  level  of  the  group. 

EFFECT  OF  DENIAL  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  the  $1  million 
you  are  asking  for  or  any  portion  of  it  ? What  impact  will  that  have 
on  the  program  for  1959  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  it  would  simply  mean  that  we  would  have  to  re- 
quest an  additional  amount  in  1960,  because  we  could  only  begin  one  or 
two  projects  before  J uly  1. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  set  the  whole  program  back  that  much? 

Dr.  Hall.  Exactly.  I think  this  would  be  very  serious  because  this 
whole  business  of  television  is  catching  fire  and  I think  it  is  absolutely 
•essential  that  we  do  the  amount  of  research  and  the  quality  of  research 
necessary  so  that  what  we  finally  do  in  education  is  workable  and 
sound.  I think  that  research  is  tremendously  important  to  the  schools 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  if  you  want  to  get  started  right. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  F or  grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs  you 
were  able  to  get  $3,750,000  in  your  initial  appropriation  and  ap- 
parently, Doctor,  you  are  satisfied  with  that  amount  for  the  1959  fiscal 
year.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  looks  as  though  this  $3,750,000,  due  to  the  fact  we 
did  not  know  until  September  that  this  program  would  be  underway, 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  us  this  year.  We  have  now  43  States  that  have 
approved  State  plans.  This  last  week  we  have  received  three  additional 
State  plans  and  are  able  to  make  payments  to  five  more  States.  But 
from  talking  to  people  in  the  States,  and  the  fact  that  a day  program 
could  not  very  well  be  started  in  many  places,  it  does  look  like  the 
$3,750,000  will  give  us  a pretty  good  working  fund  this  year. 
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I960  EEQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  you  are  requesting  $7  million  and  you  are 
authorized  $15  million. 

MHiat  did  you  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  our  original  request  was  $10  million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  original  request  to  the  Department  was  $15 
million  for  1960.  The  tentative  Department  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  for  $15  million.  The  revised  Department  request  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  $10  million,  and  the  President’s  budget 
provides  for  $7  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  have  had  good  justification  for  asking  for 
the  full  $15  million  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  discussed  it  with  State  directors  and  at  first  they 
thought  they  might  need  $15  million.  After  talking  to  them  about 
the  program  and  the  fact  the  language  was  so  worded  that  the  funds 
had  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  highly  skilled  technicians,  they 
decided  they  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  full  authorization  that  soon. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  After  you  have  talked  to  them  again  and  again,  how 
much  do  you  think  they  could  use  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  IVe  think  with  the  reallotment  provision  there  would 

be  a few  States  that  would  release  monev  to  the  States  that  could  use 

%/ 

the  money  and  next  fall  our  $7  million  will  give  them  enough,  and 
then  we  will  take  advantage,  if  that  is  not  enough,  to  come  back  for 
a supplemental  if  they  are  in  a position  to  use  additional  money.  That 
is  our  feeling  today,  which  it  seems  is  a reasonable  program.  That 
is  a $14  million  program,  since  States  have  to  match  this  dollar  for 
dollar. 

ABELITY  OF  STATES  TO  MATCH  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  This  is  matched  by  the  States  dollar  for  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  States  do  you  know  now  will  be  able  to 
match  these  funds  for  that  purpose  in  1960  and  how  much  could  they 
match  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  do  not  know  exactly,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  how  much 
money  they  will  get.  I believe  they  will  be  able  to  match  the  $7  million 
if  it  is  available  because  a lot  of  them  will  get  the  matching  money 
from  local  funds  instead  of  State  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  all  they  claim  they  can  match,  $7  million  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  are  just  now  getting  out  an  inquiry  to  the  States 
regarding  the  situation  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  then  we 
will  use  that  somewhat  as  a basis  for  a firmer  figure  for  1960.  We 
have  now  a few  States  that  have  asked  for  additional  mone}’  this 
year  in  the  reallotment.  We  know  some  States  will  not  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  use  the  full  amount  out  of  the  $3,750,000  and  will  release  some 
amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  an}"  agreement 
with  you  that  they  would  honor  a supplemental  request  if  you  find 
the  States  are  in  a position  to  match  more  than  you  are  able  to 
provide  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I would  like  to  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Kelly. 
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!Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  language  in  the  President’s  budget  that 
applies  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  applies  across  the 
board,  and  I think  we  have  the  same  assurance  there  as  in  the  other 
titles. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  anything  in  that  language  that  commit& 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve  any  request  you  may  make. 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STATISTICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  grants  to  States  for  statistical  services  you  re- 
ceived $400,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $600,000  more  in  the  supple- 
mental for  1959,  or  a total  of  $1  million,  which  is  the  full  authorized 
amount. 

Mr.  Hughes.  In  connection  with  the  authorized  figure  shown  in 
the  table,  there  is  a footnote  that  it  is  an  estimate  rather  than  an 
authorization.  The  basic  legislation  actually  permits  a State  to 
spend  up  to  $50,000  in  terms  of  maximum  payments  that  can  be 
made,  and  the  title  as  such  does  not  contain  an  authorization  for 
an  appropriation.  We  have  construed  authorization  to  be  our  best 
judgment  of  the  need.  So  I wish  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  use  of  “authorization”  in  this  case  as  against  the  use  of  it  at  any 
other  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Gibbs.  Yes ; we  think  the  $1  million  will  be  sufficient  for  1959. 

EFFECT  IF  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST  IS  DENIED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  any  portion  of 
your  supplemental  request  ? 

Dr.  Gibbs.  Then  a lot  of  States  will  be  left  with  no  funds  to  carry 
out  their  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  will  it  affect  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  ? 

Dr.  Gibbs.  It  will  hinder  the  implementation  of  title  X. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  title  X ? 

Dr.  Gibbs.  That  is  the  last  title  in  the  act,  “Miscellaneous  Provi- 
sions,” and  the  last  section  of  the  act,  section  1009,  provides  for  statis- 
tical programs  for  State  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  provides  for  statistical  programs  and  the  render- 
ing of  statistical  information  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  be  the  impact  if  you  do  not  get  the 
amount  requested  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Gibbs.  If  there  were  a delay  in  the  granting  of  this  ? 

Dr.  Reed.  It  would  delay  the  State  educational  agencies  in  process- 
ing educational  data. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  tied  in  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  act  ? 

Dr.  Gibbs.  That  is  right.  It  affects  the  act  across  the  board. 

EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES  IN  19  60  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  raised  questions  yesterday  about  ex- 
penditures for  1960  contained  in  the  budget.  What  are  the  estimated 
expenditures  under  this  program  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  In  1960,  the  budget  anticipates  $110  million  will  be 
expended  with  a $150  million  authorization;  and  it  anticipates  in 
1959  that  $65  million  will  be  expended  with  a $115  million  authoriza- 
tion. That  includes  the  proposed  supplemental. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  situation  we  dis- 
cussed yesterday  with  regard  to  the  Institutes  of  Health  ? It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  cut  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  carrying  on  of  this  legislation  by  $74  million.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

EFFECT  ON  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  then  instead  of  cutting  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures $74  million  they  cut  them  $94  million,  which  of  course  is  a 
$20  million  contribution  to  the  balancing  of  the  budget.  It  looks 
to  me  like  this  is  just  some  more  of  the  same  type  of  thing  we  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  juggling  of  these  expenditure  estimates  in 
connection  with  the  NIH  estimates. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  had  a total  proposed  expenditure  estimate  of  $206 
million  and  they  have  an  estimate  of  $110  million,  a reduction  of  $94 
million.  I think  this  differs  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  the  rate  of  expenditure  because  this  is  a brand  new  program  and  it 
is  pretty  speculative  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  the  table  does  show  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  the  Department’s  appropriation  request  by  $74  million  and 
your  expenditure  estimate  by  $94  million. 

Mr.  ^&LLY.  The  $94  million  reduction  represents  both  the  reduc- 
tion they  made  in  the  request  for  appropriations  and  a greater  delay 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  than  we  had  estimated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  amount  by  which  the  entire  President’s 
budget  is  in  balance. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $70  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  allowed  what 
this  Department  had  requested  just  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  one 
piece  of  legislation  it  would  have  thrown  the  budget  out  of  balance 
Dy  $24  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  so  happens  this  1960  budget  is  in  a position  where  the 
appropriation  level  and  the  expenditure  level  are  about  the  same, 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  true  of  all  budgets. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  there  anything  wrong  in  the  conclusion  I 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  It  depends  if  you  are  looking  at  it  from  the  congres- 
sional standpoint  or  from  the  President’s  standpoint.  We  control 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right,  but  that  does  not  change  my  statement 
that  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  allowed  the  request  made  by  the 
Department  for  the  operation  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  in  1960  it  would  automatically  throw  out  of  balance  the  so- 
called  balanced  budget  by  $24  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  same  thing  applies  if  they  had  allowed  the  whole 
appropriation  authorization  too,  you  could  have  thrown  your  ap- 
propriations out  of  balance. 

\ Last  year  in  many  of  these  programs  in  this  Department  they  over- 
estimated the  expenditure  rate. 
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Mr.  Dentox.  They  overestimated  the  surplus  they  were  going  to 
have  last  year,  too. 

EFFECT  OF  EXPENDITURE  LAG  IN  195  9 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yesterday  when  we  were  discussing  expenditure  esti- 
mates, I think  the  impression  was  left  that  one  reason  for  the  down- 
ward adjustment  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  in  the  I960'  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  was  that  they  had  3 months’  experience 
after  your  estimates  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Three  months  more  experience,  yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  1959  expenditures  are  somewhat  behind 
what  was  expected.  I think  you  testified  to  that.  To  me  that  means 
more  of  the  1959  funds  will  carry  forward  to,  and  be  available  for 
expenditure  in,  1960.  So  on  the  basis  of  the  additional  3 months’ 
experience  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  have  adjusted  your  esti- 
mates for  1960  upward  rather  than  downward,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  additional  1959  funds  which  will  actually  be  expended  in 
1 960.  Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  certainly  can  be  argued  from  that  standpoint.  It 
also  can  be  argued  that  a greater  lag  is  being  built  up  that  could  be 
anticipated  to  move  forward  into  1960. 

It  is  a position  the  Budget  Bureau  took  in  preparation  of  their  esti- 
mates that  this  lag  would  occur  in  both  1959  and  1960  and  move  a 
greater  amount  into  1961  than  we  had  anticipated  when  we  prepared 
our  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  really  looks  to  me  as  though  this  is  a manufactured 
set  of  figures  you  are  giving  us.  In  some  areas  you  are  throwing  every- 
thing you  can  into  1959  and  in  other  areas  you  are  going  to  hold  back 
as  much  as  you  can  in  1960  and  let  it  go  over  to  1961.  So  1960  is 
going  to  be  a real  dragging  year,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  I can  say  is  these  estimates  were  prepared  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and,  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  he  thinks  it  is  quite 
difficult  for  anybody  in  the  Department  to  try  to  explain  on  individual 
items,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that,  after  having  reviewed  it,  he  thought 
the  aggregate  expenditure  estimate  was  an  expenditure  estimate  that 
was  realistic  in  the  light  of  past  experience. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  that  hold  true  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Defense 
Education  Act  ? Do  you  thiiik  expenditures  are  going  to  be  as  much 
as  $94  milion  less  than  the  Department  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I said,  the  $94  million  is  in  large  part  accounted  for 
by  the  reduction  in  requested  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  $74  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Partially  accounted  for  by  greater  delay  in  expendi- 
tures than  we  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Another  $20  million  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
That  just  does  not  add  up  to  me,  Mr.  Kelly.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
an  overall  figure  was  arrived  at  and  then  these  figures  were  made  to 
add  up  to  the  right  total.  These  estimates  have  been  juggled  and  re- 
juggled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  order  to  show  a $70  million 
balance. 

From  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  in  the  last  3 
or  4 days,  this  is  another  example.  I think  this  is  worse  than  some  of 
the  items  that  we  discussed  yesterday.  It  seems  logical  that  with  a 
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reduction  in  the  appropriation  the  likelihood  would  be  that  a larger 
percentage  of  the  funds  would  be  spent  during  the  year  since  the  funds 
available  would  not  cover  all  demands  bv  a long  wavs.  So  it  certainlv 
seems  to  me  the  adjustment  should  have  been  made  in  the  other 
direction. 

Does  tills  follow  through  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

. ^ • • 

]Mr.  Kelly.  I think  vou  have  to  consider  each  item. 

SITPPLE^rEXTAL  APPROPPUATIOX  PnQEEST  FOR  SAEAPJES  AXD  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  a supplemental  appropriation  of 
$1,067,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  which  includes  8550,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  this  act  we  are  talking  about.  The  1959 
supplemental  appropriation  of  8750,000  made  by  the  last  Congress  was 
only  an  interim  appropriation  to  begin  administration  of  the  defense 
education  programs. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Tliat  is  right,  sir. 

EFFECT  IF  EEQEXST  IS  EEDUCED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  balance  of  8517,000  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  pay  in- 
creases. Mhat  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  all  of  the  8550,000  you 
are  asking  for  ? 

iVIr.  Hughes.  TTe  have  contemplated  the  addition  of  some  128  posi- 
tions that  are  quite  urgently  needed  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
the  units  established  to  administer  the  Defense.  Education  Act ; and 
if  those  fluids  aie  denied,  it  will  certainly  seriously  impede  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act  as  contemplated. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  staff 
that  has  been  made  available  by  the  initial  appropriation  has  been 
grossly  inadequate  and,  therefore,  has  had  to  be  grossly  overworked 
in  order  to  get  as  far  as  we  are  now.  I fear  that  the  denial  of  addi- 
tional fimds  to  establish  the  128  positions  would  be  quite  serious  indeed 
in  terms  of  our  ability  to  carry  ont  the  statutes. 

^ Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  persoimel  already  on  the  payroll  in  anti- 
cipation of  this  pending  supplemental  being  approved  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  TTe  are  not  spending  at  a deficiency  rate,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Except  for  the  pay  increase.  This  is  the  one  I called 
to  your  attention  the  other  day.  Mr.  Chairman.  TTe  actually  en- 
deavored to  take  some  of  the  funds  that  had  been  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  in  order  that  we  could  hii^e  these  people  we  felt  were 
urgently  needed  to  get  these  programs  underway,  but  we  had  a legal 
ruling  that  we  could  not  put  it  on  a deficiency  basis.  IVe  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  legally  can  to  get  this  program  launched. 

So  far  as  the  pay  supplemental  is  concerned,  we  are  spending  at  a 
rate  which  anticipates  that  the  Congress  will  make  available  the  funds 
for  the  increased  pay  which  was  not  considered  when  the  appropria- 
tion was  made  available.  It  would  require  a drastic  reduction  in 
force  if  those  funds  were  not  made  available. 

BEQUEST  OF  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for — 
the  comparable  figure  to  this  $550,000  for  personnel  ? 
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Mr.  Hughes.  I believe  our  estimate  there,  sir,  was  $600,000  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  only  cut  you  $50,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  original  request  made  for  this  is  $841,000,  but  that 
did  contemplate  we  were  going  to  be  spending  on  a deficiency 
basis,  and  when  it  was  subsequently  ruled  that  we  could  not  be  on  a 
deficiency  basis,  the  figure  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  $600,000? 


POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Hughes.  $550,000.  I think  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  in  order 
to  avoid  this  figure  problem  is  to  say  that  we  originally  requested 
155  positions,  a supplemental  that  would  give  us  155  additional  po- 
sitions, and  128  were  allowed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  you  27  positions.  That  is  just  in  these 
remaining  few  months,  too  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Put  in  the  record  what  those  positions  are  needed  for. 
By  that  I mean  those  27  you  were  cut. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


Salaries  and  expenses,  supplemental  estimate  1969 — Positions  related  to  administra- 
tion of  National  Defense  Education  Act  which  were  eliminated,  based  on  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  allowance 


Activity  and  positions 

Grade 

Number  of 
positions 

Area  vocational  education  programs: 

Education  specialist 

13 

1 

Do - - 

12 

1 

Total  

2 

Higher  education: 

Graduate  fellowship  section; 

Education  adviser 

14 

1 

Do  - 

13 

1 

Secretary  

5 

1 

Student  Loan  Section; 

Education  adviser 

14 

1 

Administrative  assistant  

11 

1 

Secretary  

5 

1 

Language  Development  Section: 

Education  adviser  (areas  and  centers) 

14 

1 

Research  adviser 

13 

1 

Total  - --  

8 

State  and  local  school  systems; 

Office  of  Director:  Specialist,  program  analyst 

13 

1 

State  plans  and  reports: 

Specialist,  program  analyst 

13 

1 

Program  ahalvst - 

11 

2 

Science,  mathematics  and  foreign  language: 

Assistant  chief 

14 

1 

Specialist: 

Science 

13 

1 

M athematics 

13 

1 

Foreign  languages. . 

13 

2 

Clerk  (typing)  

4 

2 

Loans  to  schools:  Specialist,  school  administration 

13 

1 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testtug: 

Assistant  chief  - - 

14 

1 

Specialist,  program  organization 

13 

2 

Clerk  (typing)  . 

4 

1 

Total  _ - 

16 

Program  direction  and  management:  Fiscal  Management  Section: 
Auditor 

8 

1 

Total  niTp^her  of  po.sitious  _ . 

27 

J 
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PARTIAL  ABSORPTION  OF  PAY  ACT  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $517,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  pay 
increases.  Suppose  you  were  required  to  absorb  25  percent  of  this  re- 
quest for  pay  act  increases.  How  would  that  affect  your  program 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  inevitable  that  we  vmuld  have  a reduction 
in  force  to  accommodate  such  a cutback.  We  have  in  the  Department 
endeavored  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pay  act  to  absorb 
part  of  the  pay  act  cost,  but  we  exempted  from  such  absorption  or- 
ganizations like  the  Office  of  Education  that  had  been  given  new  re- 
sponsibilities by  laws  enacted  subsequent  to  the  budget  on  the  basis 
that  if  they  endeavored  to  absorb  it,  they  would  be  impairing  the 
launching  of  a new  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  in  a position  to  tell  me  just  what  effect  a 25- 
percent  absorption  would  have  on  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I do  not  think  we  have  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Could  you  supply  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  could  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  how  it  would  affect  the  overall  program  if  that 
happens. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Effect  on  Office  of  Education  Programs  if  Supplemental  Request  of  $517,000 
FOB  Pay  Act  Costs  Were  Reduced  25  Percent 

Assuming  that  the  supplemental  request  for  128  positions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  disallowed  and  a reduction  of 
$129,250  (25  percent)  is  made  in  the  supplemental  request  of  $517,000  for  Pay 
Act  costs,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  solution  would  be  to  call  a reduction  in 
force  or  to  furlough  staff,  plus  curtailing  other  expenditures  such  as  travel,  re- 
production of  materials,  and  other  items  of  expense,  primarily  in  connection  with 
activities  other  than  the  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  current  staff  for  the  national  defense  education  program  represents  about 
one-half  the  number  required  to  administer  adequately  the  varied  and  complex 
titles  of  this  act.  The  progress  made  to  date  has  been  accomplished  by  long  hours 
of  overtime  on  the  part  of  a conscientious  and  able  staff.  A reduction  in  force  or 
furlough  of  present  staff  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Office  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  In  addition,  it  would  seriously  curtail  activities 
in  all  of  the  regular  on-going  functions.  A further  result  would  be  that  it  would 
become  extremely  difficult  to  retain  current  staff  and  expect  them  to  constantly 
put  in  long  hours  of  overtime,  and  seriously  hamper  our  ability  to  secure  replace- 
ments with  the  certain  knowledge  that  there  was  insufficient  staff  to  administer 
the  program. 

It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  furlough  staff  and  provide  a 
reduction  in  force,  but  for  the  Office  to  divert  funds  required  for  other  purposes 
by  delaying  the  publication  of  studies  scheduled  for  printing  in  the  last  quarter ; 
by  delaying  the  initiation  of  contracts  for  approved  research  projects;  and  by 
restricting  staff  travel  and  other  expenses  to  the  minimum. 

Because  the  actions  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  these  adjustments  without  curtailing  programs  which  have 
already  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  a disproportionate  number  of  posi- 
tions would  be  involved  because  only  1 month  of  salary  could  be  saved  on  the 
average  after  allowance  for  30-day  notices  and  terminal  leave  payments ; also, 
reduction  in  force  in  order  to  provide  for  absorption  of  increased  pay  costs  would 
be  contrary  to  the  act  authorizing  the  pay  increase. 

effect  of  additional  cut  in  request  for  personnel 

^ Mr.  Fogarty.  lYhat  would  happen  if  they  decide  to  cut  your  addi- 
tional request  of  $550,000  for  personel  in  half? 
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Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  point  to  be  made  there  would  be  to  relate 
the  request  for  positions  that  is  now  before  the  committee  which 
amounts  to  128  in  the  supplemental  estimate,  together  with  150  that 
were  authorized  by  the  original  appropriation,  which  combine  to  make 
a total  staff  of  278  positions,  which  compares  with  285  positions  ap- 
proved by  the  President  last  year  when  the  supplemental  came  before 
the  committee. 

The  basis  for  our  request  for  285  positions  at  that  time  did  not  in- 
clude certain  authorizations  that  were  in  the  bill  that  finally  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  As  a result,  we  have  a much  bigger  job  to 
do  with  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Congress  than  we  contem- 
plated when  we  asked  for  285  positions. 

I think  if  the  request  for  128  positions  were  to  be  cut  as  you  have 
suggested  might  be  done 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I did  not  suggest  any  cut.  But,  of  course,  there  is 
always  that  possibility.  This  subcommittee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
this  particular  request  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

If  it  happens  and  we  only  get  half  the  jobs,  I think  it  is  going  to  very 
seriously  retard  our  ability  to  service  the  institutions  and  the  States 
that  are  participating  in  the  program  now  and  for  whom  the  addi- 
tional funds  requested  in  the  supplemental  are  expected  to  service. 

For  example,  we  have  some  1,200  institutions  that  have  submitted 
applications  and  we  have  had  tentative  approval  for  participation  in 
the  student  loan  program.  If  we  are  unable  to  put  on  additional  staff 
to  adequately  service  the  establishment  of  loan  funds  in  these  institu- 
tions, it  is  quitely  likely  that  many  improper  actions  could  result  and 
that  the  programs  themselves  would  suffer  in  terms  of  their  quality 
and  their  effectiveness. 

Likewise,  in  terms  of  servicing  the  States  under  the  various  titles 
which  provide  for  grants  to  States,  I think  the  act  contemplates,  very 
wisely,  that  certain  very  specific  things  be  accomplished  as  a result  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  to  improve  deficiencies  in  the  educational 
programs  and  to  correct  imbalances. 

If  the  staff  of  the  Office  is  not  adequate  to  do  the  servicing  of  the 
States,  I am  afraid  we  would  fall  short  of  fully  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Dr.  Heed.  I would  like  to  comment  in  two  areas:  one,  by  greatly 
reduced  staff  it  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  discharge 
the  administrative  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications, the  following  up  of  the  applications,  and  the  allocation  of 
the  funds.  The  second  phase  of  this  whole  Defense  Education  Act  is 
a leadership  proposition.  In  having  professional  work  with  State 
departments  of  education,  local  systems,  and  colleges  and  universities 
to  really  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  improving  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  language,  guidance  counselling,  testing, 
all  the  various  phases  of  the  act,  there  would  be  that  leadership  phase. 

This  act  is  really  a multipurpose  approach  to  educational  improve- 
ment, a cooperative  venture  between  States  and  local  institutions.  We 
think  that  the  act,  in  educational  improvement  4 years  from  now 
would  be  greatly  retarded  if  we  did  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  really 
discharge  the  two  basic  functions,  the  administrative  function  and  the 
leadership  function. 
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Mr.  HrGHz<.  As  another  example  of  the  situation  we  are  in.  we 
were  unable  from  the  current  authorization  to  establish  any  positions 
whatsoever  in  the  field  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Fckjartt.  TThat  is  that,  again? 

Mr.  HtTGHXs.  VTe  are  imable  to  establish  any  positions  in  the  re- 
gional offices  to  service  the  States  and  institutions  out  of  our  nine 
regional  offices.  TTe  had  contemplated  that  the  workload  that  would 
most  seriously  involve  the  servicing  of  the  States  and  institutions 
would  occur  this  spring  when  the  additional  funds  became  available 
in  the  supplemental.  For  that  reason  we  woidd  be  very  seriously  han- 
dicapped in  the  servicing  of  the  States  if  we  could  not  adequately  stall 
the  regional  offices  at  this  very  critical  time. 

SALAPJTS  A>TD  EXPEXSZS  EEQUEST  EOE  1960 XATIOXaE  DEFEXSE 

EDUCATIOX  ACT 

!Mi\  F c>GAETT.  TThat  are  vou  asking  for  in  1960  in  voirr  salaries  and 

» s ft 

expenses  item  for  carrying  out  this  panicular  piece  of  legislation? 

TIr.  Hughes.  The  total  stafi  we  contemplate  in  fiscal  1960  under  the 
various  titles  of  the  Xational  Defense  Act  would  increase  from  27S 
in  fiscal  1959  to  323  positions.  I will  have  to  add  up  and  inseiT  in  the 
record  the  total  figure  associated. 

]Mr.  Fogaett.  Put  in  the  record  what  you  i^equested  of  your  De- 
paiTment.  what  the  final  ret[uest  of  the  Depanment  was  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  what  they  allowed  you  for  salaries  and  expenses 
to  carry  out  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Htches.  Yes.  sir. 

( The  information  requested  follows :) 

Positions  and  amounts  for  operation  of  Xational  Defence  Education  Ac/,  included 
in  estimates  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1960 


Xcmt^rof  Anoiznt 
IKeitkais 


Office  of  Educ-ation  estimaie  to  Depamneiu 351  S3.  TSS,  COO 

Final  recuesi  of  Deparrmeni  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 356  3. 497. 4->D 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowance ' 323  3, 126. 120 


Mr.  F OGAETT.  Mr.  Denton. 

BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  Denton.  Tliis  disturbs  me  about  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. TTe  have  been  told  we  have  a balanced  budget.  TTlienever  we 
see  this  budget  we  are  supposed  to  bow  low  and  salaam.  TTlienever 
the  word  “budget”  is  mentioned,  we  are  supposed  to  talk  about  it  m a 
tone  of  reverence.  TTe  have  arrived  at  this  balanced  budget  by  figures 
indicating  that  our  income  next  vear  will  increase  bv  S9  billion,  which 
IS  some  S6  billion  more  than  we  ever  took  in  in  the  most  prosperous 
times. 

Another  way  we  arrive  at  it  is  by  estimating  our  supplemental 
appropriations  or  deficits  will  only  be  SlOO  million.  Tliis  year  they 
are  SS  billion.  I have  heard  three  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
say  this  is  not  a final  figure,  that  we  can  ask  for  more  money  if  it  is  not 
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enough.  I think  you  gentlemen  have  just  told  us  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  a tentative  figure 
and  that  you  have  asked  for  a supplement  and  maybe  you  will  come 
back  with  another  supplement. 

Wliat  other  items  are  there  in  the  educational  appropriation  that 
are  tentative  and  that  you  might  come  back  with  another  figure  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  defense  education  the  President  indicated  he  was 
asking  for  $150  million  in  new  obligational  authority  in  1960,  Mr. 
Denton,  but  indicated  that  this  was  a request  pending  further  experi- 
ence with  the  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  other  place  in  the  educational  appropriation 
was  in  the  same  category  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  only  other  case  was  with  respect  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  our  Department.  The  President 
indicated  a study  was  underway,  the  results  of  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress. 

PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Denton.  The  point  that  disturbs  me  about  this  is  that  supple- 
ments bring  about  an  unbalanced  budget  just  as  much  as  regular, 
annual  appropriations.  You  know  these  supplements  go  to  another 
committee,  not  to  our  committee.  They  are  apt  to  say  when  you  come 
up  with  these  supplements  that  Congress  gave  you  no  assurance  you 
would  have  a supplement.  They  expect  the  right  amount  at  the  right 
time  in  the  regular  bill.  There  have  been  indications  they  intend 
to  make  cuts  in  these  supplements.  I am  afraid  if  you  do  not  come  up 
with  sufficient  money  in  the  original  instance  in  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering now  and  depend  on  getting  supplements,  that  some  of  these 
programs  are  going  to  be  badly  hurt. 

Dr.  Reed.  You  understand  on  the  Defense  Education  Act  we  got 
what  was  called  an  interim  appropriation  of  $40  million  to  launch  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I sat  up  all  night  over  it.  I know  about  it. 

Dr.  Reed.  The  1959  supplemental  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  come  up  with  what  we  think  is  a very  conservative  and  con- 
structive appropriation. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  why  I am  so  worried  about  your  getting  your 
supplement.  I know  what  you  went  through  before  and  I know  what 
you  are  up  against.  I am  afraid  in  bringing  up  these  supplements 
you  are  going  to  be  very  seriously  injured  in  some  of  the  programs 
we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I believe  you  will  recall,  too,  Mr.  Denton,  that  the 
only  legislative  record  that  indicates  congressional  intent  with  regard 
to  further  supplementation  of  this  item  is  the  report  made  on  the 
Senate  side  in  the  bill  that  finally  included  this  item,  namely,  the 
independent  offices  bill,  which  did  indicate  that  the  Congress  antici- 
pated our  returning  this  spring  with  a supplemental. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  right.  However,  I am  not  talking  about  this 
supplement  you  are  coming  up  with  now.  You  are  coming  up  with  a 
request  which  is  obviously  inadequate  in  this  present  bill,  with  tlie 
assurance  that  you  will  get  a supplemental  appropriation,  which  is 
not  giving  a true  picture  to  the  public  of  the  Government  income 
and  expenditures  in  the  first  place  and,  second,  it  is  going  to  put  you 
in  a great  deal  of  difficulty  if  you  do  not  get  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. That  is  what  I am  worried  about. 
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Mr.  KjELLY.  We  certainly  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  you  made, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  all  funds  we  can  anticipate  requirement  for  be 
included  in  the  budget.  It  is  true  this  is  a brand  new  program,  it  is 
just  now  in  the  process  of  being  launched.  It  was  indicated  that 
experience  may  show  a need  for  revision. 

We  also  agree  with  you  that  any  request  for  supplemental  funds 
has  just  as  much  effect  on  the  budget  as  a request  included  in  the 
regular  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  are  a lot  of  new  approaches  in  this  budget 
when  you  get  down  to  that,  but  I am  very  disturbed  about  this  prac- 
tice of  not  asking  for  adequate  sums  in  your  original  bill  and  then 
coming  up  with  a group  of  supplements.  I know  two  or  three  items  in 
this  bill  that  we  could  lower  without  a bit  of  difficulty,  but  we  know 
there  would  have  to  be  supplements.  That  would  be  a very  easy 
thing  to  do.  We  could  increase  every  place  we  think  should  be  in- 
creased and  make  the  same  kind  of  cuts  I am  complaining  about  here. 

It  is  not  giving  the  public  a true  picture.  I do  not  think  we  should 
salaam  and  speak  with  awe  and  reverence  about  a budget  made  in 
that  light. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  true  we  have  on  occasion  been  criticized  for 
having  an  excessive  number  of  supplemental  requests,  but  I believe 
a study  of  the  history  of  the  past  5 years  on  supplemental  appropria- 
tion requests  for  our  Department  will  demonstrate  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  related  to  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  disturbs  me  is  there  seems  to  be  assurance  here 
that  you  are  going  to  get  a supplement. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  such  assurance  was  intended.  What 
was  indicated  was  that  the  $150  million  was  requested  pending  fur^ 
ther  experience  with  the  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  this  fund  is  not  adequate 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Secretary  will  ask  for  a supplement. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  ade- 
quate. That  is,  the  request  runs  something  like  $75  million  and  you 
reduced  it  to  $62  million  and  now  you  ask  for  $30  million  for  the 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  every  estimate  you  have  it  is  grossly  inadequate, 
and  my  complaint  is  you  are  not  giving  the  public  a fair  picture  and 
you  are  apt  to  find  a Congress  that  says  we  want  no  more  supple- 
ments, which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  your  program. 

Somebody  said  if  you  provided  for  only  replacing  three  out  of 
every  four  retirements,  it  would  hurt  your  program  very  much. 

Dr.  Eeed.  Mr.  Denton,  I would  say  in  the  1960  proposal  we  have 
been  very  conservative  in  the  request  for  student  loans.  We  have 
been  very  conservative  in  the  educational  media  research. 

Mr.  Denton.  Everybody  says  you  have  been  very  conservative  on 
that,  much  below  what  you  think  you  need. 

^ Dr.  Reed.  In  those  two  areas,  t believe  experience  and  the  informa- 
tion we  have  would  support  the  1960  request  in  the  other  titles  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  get  that  statement. 

Dr.  Reed.  I believe  the  experience  and  data  we  have  at  hand  would 
substantiate  the  1960  proposed  request  in  the  other  areas  of  the  act 
as  being  adequate. 
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Mr.  Dentok.  For  1960  you  have  asked  for  $30  million. 

Dr.  Reed.  In  the  one  title,  “Student  loans,”  a very  conservative  es- 
timate. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  feel  that  is  adequate  ? 

Dr.  Reed.  Very  conservative. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  conservative?  Do 
you  mean  it  is  adequate  in  your  estimation  when  you  say  conserva- 
tive? 

Dr.  Reed.  Based  on  the  information  we  had  at  hand. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

INITIAL  1959  REQUEST  AND  APPROPRIATION  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

EDUCATION  ACT 

^ Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  session  the  Defense 
Lducation  Act  was  enacted,  and  you  made  a request  to  the  Congress 
for  a supplemental  appropriation.  How  much  of  that  request,  by 
title,  did  you  receive  from  the  Congress?  You  can  give  me  the  overall 
figures,  and  then  I would  like  to  have  a little  chart  put  in  the  record, 
showing  the  amount  that  you  requested,  and  the  amount  you  were 
given  by  the  Congress  in  the  supplemental  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Ices,  sir;  we  can  supply  that  for  the  record  with  the 
understanding  that  there  were  some  amounts  appropriated  and  made 
available  in  the  suppleinental  that  were  not  actually  included  in  our 
request  because  of  the  difference  between  the  administration  bill  and 
the  final  enactment,  such  as  the  vocational  education  title  which  was 
not  part  of  our  original  request. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  can  give  me  the  total  overall;  can  you  not? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  Ave  can  give  you  the  allowances 
by  titles  from  that  overall,  what  we  requested  overall,  and  what 
we  got  overall,  and  the  allowances  overall  which  we  got  by  title. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Defense  educational  activities,  Office  of  Education — Statement  showing  (1)  estimate 
approved  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  based  on  pending  hill  H.R.  13247,  and  (2') 
interim  appropriation  provided  hy  the  Congress  based  on  law  as  enacted 


Program  by  activities 


Estimate 

approved  by  Appropria- 
Bureau  of  tion 

the  Budget 


1.  National  defense  scholarships; 

(а)  Scholarship  awards 

(б)  State  administration  including  testing 

2.  Loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 

foreign  language  instruction  in  public  schools; 

(а)  Acquisition  of  equipment 

(б)  Expansion  of  supervisory  services,  and  administration 

4.  Language  development 

5.  Expansion  of  graduate  education 

6.  Guidance,  counseling,  testing;  identification  and  encouragement  of  able 

students; 


$5, 000, 000 
3,  500, 000 
15, 000,000 


60, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2,  200, 000 
4, 800, 000 


$6, 000, 000 


19, 000, 000 
1,350,000 
800,000 
800, 000 


(а)  Grants  to  State  educational  agencies 

(б)  Institutes  in  guidance  and  counseling 

7.  Research  and  experimentation  in  more  effective  utilization  of  television, 

• ^ radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes 

8.  Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  educational  agencies 

9.iGrants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 


15, 000, 000 
4, 700, 000 

1, 000, 000 
1,000,000 


5,  400,000 

2, 000, 000 


500.000 

400.000 
3, 760, 000 


Total. 


117, 200, 000 


40, 000,000 
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Mr.  Laird.  However,  I would  like  to  know  the  overall  amount  now. 

Mr.  KnixT.  $117  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  received  how  much  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  $40  million. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTIOX  OF  FUNDS  IN  FIRST  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1959 

Mr.  Laird.  Did  this  action  by  the  Congress  in  any  way  slow  up  the 
program  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Oh,  yes ; it  did.  F or  example,  Mr.  Laird,  the  student 
loan  program  was  slowed  up,  and  the  fellowship  program  is  another 
outstanding  example  of  a slowup. 

For  example,  we  sent  out  money  sufficient  for  150  fellowships; 
whereas  we  are  ready,  if  we  had  the  money,  to  allocate  for  850  more — 
the  full  authorization  of  1,000  fellowships — and  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  and  it  was  not  in  our  original  appropriation  has 
certainly  slowed  that  program  up  severely. 

The  counseling  institute  program  is  ready,  and  our  people  have  done 
the  work.  We  have  had  the  advisory  committees  meet,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  contract  for  more  counseling  and  guidance  institutes, 
but  we  ran  out  of  money  and  we  are  having  to  hold  up  approval  on 
those. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  with  the  language  institutes,  and 
also  we  are  going  to  be  shortchanged  on  the  educational  media  proj- 
ects. We  have  an  advisory  committee  coming  in  next  week,  and  we 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  cover  their  projects. 

In  title  III  we  have  the  State  legislatures  meeting  right  now,  but 
they  do  not  know  whether  to  appropriate  matching  funds  or  not.  They 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  them  the  money 
and  we  are  in  a bind.  We  are  in  a very  sharp  bind.  As  I said 
earlier,  we  went  to  work  at  a terrific  pace  to  get  this  program  launched 
and  implemented.  We  have  done  it,  but  we  have  run  out  of  money. 

Mr.  Laipj).  Now,  if  these  funds  that  you  requested  and  which  were 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress,  do  you  think  that  the  program  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  several  months  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  would  have  been  very  materially  advanced. 
effect  of  dental  of  supplemental  funds  for  1959 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  the  position  going  to  be  in  your  program  if  you 
do  not  receive  the  total  supplemental  request  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  11  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  we  felt  that  we  had  a good  deal  of  encourage- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  to  the  effect  that  these 
supplementals  would  be  forthcoming,  and  of  course  we  had  such  en- 
couragement in  administration  circles.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
encouragement  in  that  way,  and  we  have  gone  ahead  making  our  plans 
and  organizing  in  great  faith.  We  just  felt  sure  we  were  going  to  get 
the  supplemental.  Now,  in  the  latter  days,  there  has  been  some  serious 
concern  expressed  to  the  effect  that  we  might  not  get  it.  I do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Well,  there  has  been  no  concern  expressed  as  far  £ts  the 
administration  is  concerned  on  these  supplementals. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

ESTIMATE  of  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  like  to  know  what  your  expenditure  rate  will 
be — the  chairman  asked  some  questions  about  this  but  I do  not  think 
that  the  response  fully  covers  the  situation — ^f or  1960  if  your  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  is  cut  by  50  percent. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  what  I think  we  agreed  to  do  was  to  work  that 
out  and  show  the  committee  just  how  much  money  might  be  added  to 
1960,  and  spend 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  with  respect  to  appropriations  of  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  The  figures  that  we  gave  to  the  chairman  in  response 
to  his  questions  on  expenditures  all  were  on  the  assumption  that  the 
full  supplemental  would  be  enacted. 

A significant  part  of  the  expenditures,  both  in  1959  and  1960,  relate 
to  the  supplemental.  If  that  supplemental  were  significantly  de- 
creased, the  expenditure  figures  that  I gave  would  have  been  overstated. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  cannot  possibly  have  a higher  expenditure  rate  in 
1960  if  the  supplemental  request  that  you  have  before  us  for  1959  is 
reduced. 

' Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  budgetary  expenditure  estimate  before  the  Con- 
gress $30  million  of  the  expenditure  estimate  is  assumed  to  come  from 
the  supplemental  funds.  Out  of  the  $75.3  million  request  it  was 
anticipated  that  $40  million  of  it  would  be  spent  this  year  and  $30 
million  next  year.  So,  if  the  supplemental  were  reduced,  obviously 
the  expenditure  in  1959  and  1960  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  Laird.  Have  you  changed  your  thinking  in  regard  to  the  loan 
fund  in  the  last  6 or  7 months  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  mean  as  to  its  merits? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  You  convinced  me  that  this  bill  would  not  be 
worth  much  if  the  loan  provision  was  the  only  provision,  and  I took 
you  at  your  word  and  voted  against  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  opposed  the  program. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  you  mean  this  striking  out  of  the  scholarship 
provision  and  coming  into  loan  funds  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  You  thought  that  was  the  heart  of  the  bill,  as  I 

remember. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  we  are  very  much  interested  and  were  very 
much  interested  in  scholarships,  and  were  disappointed  to  see  that 
part  stricken  out  of  the  bill,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  the  loan  fund 
we  have  been  surprised  at  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
and  interest  expressed  in  various  sources  in  it,  and  it  may  well  prove 
its  great  merit. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  you  basing  the  statements  which  you  make  regard- 
ing interest  on  the  basis  of  applications  or  on  the  basis  of  the  desires  of 

the  administrators  in  the  various  schools  ? • ^ ^ 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  so  far  we  are  still  new  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  and  so  far  the  institutions  liave  re- 
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sponded  to  our  requests  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  to  determine 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  their  needs  are  going  to  be. 

ACTUAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LOANS 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  there  not  any  schools  where  we  could  have  specific 
examples  of  student  applications  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Babbidge  to  answer  that. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I am  sure  there  are  institutions  in  which  loans  al- 
ready have  been  made  to  students. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  in  support  of  the  supplemental  request 
in  this  area,  that  it  would  be  good  if  you  had  a few  examples  of  actual 
applications  by  students  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  true.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  go  into  the  campus  and  go  behind  the  institution's  request. 
The  institution  assesses  its  needs,  examines  the  students,  and  checks 
up  on  their  resources  and  on  what  are  the  demands  they  have  in 
order  to  meet  their  expenses  and  then  reports  to  us. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  not  talk  informally  with  any  of  these  people 
so  you  would  have  some  idea  as  to  the  student  applications? 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  would  certainly  not  be  any  objection  to  our 
talking  informally  to  them,  and  drawing  from  them  such  information 
as  we  can.  TTe  have  asked  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  not  have  an  example  that  we  could  use  here  as 
the  basis  to  show  that  there  actually  have  been  these  student 
applications  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Xo,  sir;  we  do  not  have  that  evidence  in  our  office. 
Might  we  secure,  do  you  suppose.  Dr.  Babbidge,  such  information  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I think  we  certainly  could  ask  representative  insti- 
tutions to  report  to  us  their  actual  experience. 

Dr.  Derthick.  lYe  could  do  that  for  the  information  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  also  request  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  initial 
allotment. 

Mr.  Hughes.  One  must  undei'stand,  actually,  that  the  loan  funds 
heve  been  in  the  hands  of  the  institutions — this  initial  loan  fund — 
for  only  2 weeks.  So,  they  would  not  at  this  point 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  application  forms  for  the  students  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  universities  longer  than  2 weeks ; have  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Xot  necessarilv. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Xot  necessarily,  Mr.  Laird.  I think  as  a general 
practice  institutions  have  not  invited  applications  fi’om  the  students 
until  they  knew  the  money  was  going  to  be  in  hand. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  mean  when  we  say  we 
are  still  new  in  this. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Psychologically  it  would  have  been  bad  for  an  insti- 
tution to  have  built  up  a lot  of  applications  from  students  with  such 
a small  initial  amount  of  money. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  There  are  certainly  institutions  that  would  ask  for 
allotment  of  funds  in  advance. 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  not  check  through  a few  of  those  and  see 
what  the  situation  is,  because  I think  in  justifying  the  supplemental 
you  would  be  in  a better  position  if  we  knew  that  there  actually  was 
a demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  are  going  to  get  the  money. 
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Dr.  B ABRIDGE.  We  certainly  can  provide  for  the  record  some  evi- 
dence of  that  sort. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows :) 

A few  colleges  have  reported  as  follows  concerning  current  operations  of  their 
national  defense  student  loan  funds : 

University  of  Colorado  (allocation,  $17,663)  : 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  students  have  applied  for  loans. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  valid  cases. 

Forty-seven  loans  approved  ($350  average  value  of  each  loan). 

Oklahoma  State  University  (allocation,  $4,378)  : 

Eighty-two  students  have  applied  for  loans. 

Fifty-three  applications  thus  far  approved. 

Ten  loans  granted. 

Georgetown  University  (allocation,  $19,863)  : 200  students  have  applied  (no 

decision  on  grantees  until  the  faculty  loan  committee  meeting,  March  16). 
University  of  Maryland  (College  Park)  (allocation,  $27,122)  : 75  loans  approved 

to  date. 

Purdue  University  (allocation,  $43,739)  : 

March  31  deadline  for  submitting  applications. 

Forty  applications  out  thus  far ; 15  submitted  from  current  students ; 18  sub- 
mitted from  prospective  freshmen. 

Purdue  has  already  loaned  $175,000  from  its  own  funds  this  year. 

Indiana  University  (allocation,  $29,237) : All  funds  allocated.  Over  100  students 

asked  to  apply  after  assurance  of  supplemental  is  received. 

STUDENT  INTEREST  IN  LOAN  FUNDS 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Laird,  going  back  to  your  original  question 
about  this  interest  in  the  loan  fund,  I might  refer  to  something  I 
said  this  morning,  and  that  was  this:  That  whereas  we  did  have  a 
study  showing  the  total  amount  of  loans  in  the  institutions  of,  this 
country  to  be  $17  million,  this  loan  program  has  such  attractive  fea- 
tures, and  different  features  than  the  ordinary  loan  funds,  that  we  do 
not  know  just  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the  demands  for  loans.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  the  student  does  not  have  to  pay  any  interest 
until  a year  after  he  graduates,  and  the  forgiveness  feature. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course,  in  our  State  program  in  Wisconsin  we  have 
had  that  same  provision  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  and  it  has  been 
in  existence  since  about  1935  or  1936,  as  far  as  student  loans  are 
concerned. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  have  to  pay  interest  until  they  get 
out  of  school. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  they  do  not  have  the  forgiveness  feature,  I 
suppose,  if  they  went  into  teaching  and  also  the  interest  rate  as  low 
as  three  percent. 

]\Ir.  Laird.  The  interest  rate,  I believe,  was  very  low. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  many  States  have  been  that  fortunate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  more  progressive  States. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  it  is,  certainly  in  this  particular  area.  We  had 
this  fund,  and  the  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  our  experience  has 
been  that  there  had  never  been  too  much  interest  in  the  loan  fund 
until  recently.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I had  never  gotten  any  requests 
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all  the  time  I was  in  the  State  legislature,  and  since  I have  been  in 
Congress  I have  received  several  requests  for  loans  under  the  State 
loan  program. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  of  course,  when  they  found  out  the  interest  rate 
was  low,  and  it  was  advertised  a little  bit  because  of  the  interest  in 
the  Federal  loan  program 

Dr.  Derthick.  I must  acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  have  been 
surprised  greatly. 

Dr,  B ABRIDGE.  I think  there  has  been  a basic  shift  in  attitude  to- 
ward borrowing,  for  instance,  for  paying  for  a college  education. 

Mr.  Laird.  I noticed  in  one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  papers  the 
Marine  National  Bank  in  Milwaukee  has  come  out  with  a new  student 
loan  program  with  no  interest  until  after  they  are  out  of  college,  and 
the  interest  rate  is  reasonable. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  still  do  not  know  when  it  comes  actually  to  the 
signing  on  the  dotted  line  how  many  young  women,  for  example,  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Notoriously,  they  have  made  a good  record  of  being  reluctant  to 
make  loans  and  burden  themselves  with  loans  and  thus  causing  an 
impediment  to  their  marriage  plans. 

Mr.  F ogartt.  What  was  that,  again,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  see,  we  still  do  not  know,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  signing  on  the  dotted  line,  to  what  degree  the  girls  are  going 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program,  because  they  are  pretty  smart  and 
sharp,  and  they  may  feel,  as  they  have  felt  in  the  past,  that  to  build  up 
a loan  obligation  may  put  a damper  on  their  marraige  plans,  and 
some  boy  may  not  want  to  undertake  marriage  when  they  have  an  in- 
debtedness of  maybe  $3,000  or  $4,000. 

That,  really,  has  been  a damper  in  the  past  on  loans  to  girls. 

TIMING  or  SHPPLEIklENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  the  date  of  your  final  submission  of  this  sup- 
plemental request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  made  the  submission  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts 
agreed  to  but  then  we  made  a submission  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
submission  was  made  to  the  Congress  on  about  the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  has  been  here  in  the  Congress  since  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary. If  it  is  not  acted  upon  until  after  the  Easter  recess  here  in  the 
House,  that  would  mean  that  these  fmids  would  not  be  available  to 
you,  probably,  until  May. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  much  concerned  with  that.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  went  up  to  talk  to  the  Committee  on  Deficiencies  to  see 
if  there  was  a possibility  of  getting  these  funds  treated  as  a joint 
resolution  in  order  that  the  funds  might  be  available  in  the  second 
semester.  He  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Vocational  Education 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  to  States  and  Territories  under  George-Barden 
Act..  - - 

$31, 879, 256 
175, 000 

$32, 427, 081 
175, 000 

$32, 427, 081 
175,000 

2.  Other  grants  to  Territories 

Total  obligations 

32, 054, 256 
1, 695, 825 

32, 602, 081 
1, 148,000 

32,602,081 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available.^ 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

33, 750, 081 

33, 750, 081 

32, 602, 081 

Ohject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$32, 054, 256 

$32, 602, 081 

$32, 602, 081 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  we  will  continue  on  with  vocational  education. 
Please  proceed  with  your  statement,  Dr.  Reed. 

General  Statement 

Dr.  Reed.  All  States  and  Territories  are  participating  in  the  bene- 
fits of  George-Barden  funds  for  training  in  agriculture,  distributive 
occupations,  home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  practical  nursing, 
and  the  fishery  occupations.  Most  of  the  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation are  organized  and  operated  by  local  boards  responsible  for 
public  secondary  education.  These  boards  with  the  help  of  advisory 
committees  of  local  interested  persons  determine  for  what  occupations 
training  should  be  given  and  often  help  in  determining  the  content  of 
such  training.  The  school  board  makes  available  the  necessary  facil- 
ities, including  equipment,  and  employs  qualified  teachers  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  In  some  States 
vocational  training  is  also  provided  in  State- operated  schools  that 
serve  a number  of  school  districts. 

All  States  maintain  a staff  of  supervisors  who  are  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  vocational  education.  These  supervisors  assist  the  local 
schools  in  maintaining  effective  programs.  In  addition,  every  State 
maintains  a program  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

Programs  of  vocational  education  are  constantly  being  modified  to 
keep  up  with  technical  progress  and  other  changes  in  the  occupations 
for  which  training  is  being  given.  This  requires  provisions  for  special 
conferences,  workshops,  technical  courses,  and  new  work  experience  for 
teachers  and  the  development  of  instructional  materials.  Such  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  by  the  supervisors  and  teacher  trainers. 

Through  the  Federal- State  local  cooperation  high  standards  of  in- 
struction have  been  established  and  maintained.  The  total  enrollment 
is  now  at  an  alltime  high  of  more  than  314  million.  About  one-half 
of  this  enrollment  is  made  up  of  those  who  attend  day  school  full  time 
and  the  other  half  is  made  up  of  employed  youth  and  adults.  Accom- 
plishments in  and  continuing  needs  for  this  program  justify  the  re- 
quested amount  of  $32,602,081. 
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The  estimate  of  $32,602,081  for  1960,  represents  a reduction  of 
$1,148,000  below  the  amount  appropriated  for  1959,  $1,100,000  in  the 
amount  for  “Practical  nurse  training”  and  $48,000  in  the  amount  for 
“Fishery  trades  and  industry.”  The  sums  requested  for  these  pro- 
grams, however,  represent  the  same  amounts  being  utilized  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a very  popular  program  all  over  the  country, 
not  only  popular  in  the  various  States  which  take  advantage  of  the 
vocational  education  program,  but  it  is  also  popular  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

You  had  an  appropriation  for  1959  of  $33,750,081  and  a request 
for  1960  of  $32,602,081.  You  just  explained  those  decreases.  The  first 
is  $1.1  million  in  the  practical  nurse  training  program.  Is  that  be- 
cause we  have  enough  practical  nurses  in  the  country  today  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  cut  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  anything 
like  a program  large  enough  to  train  the  number  of  nurses  that  are 
needed,  but  due  to  the  request  that  we  hold  our  appropriations  to  the 
expenditures  last  year.  This  $2,900,000  represents  a figure  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  amount  States  are  going  to  use  this  year.  It  looks  as 
though  this  year  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $4  million  there  actually 
will  be  used  about  $2,916,000. 

Therefore,  this  request  is  for  the  same  amount  next  year  as  the 
money  that  will  be  used  this  year.  That  is  the  reason  for  that  dif- 
ference of  $1,100,000. 

Dr.  Reed.  There  is  a reallotment  provision. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  action  is  really  stopping  this  program  from 
progressing  as  I look  at  it.  There  are  some  States  that  have  shown 
significant  increases  in  the  last  2 or  3 years.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
to  expect  they  would  not  show  increases  in  1959  and  1960  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  if  they  are  going 
to  increase  their  program  in  1960  that  many  States  would  increase  the 
payments  out  of  State  and  local  funds  because  they  would  not  get 
any  more  money  than  they  have  this  year  and,  therefore,  that  increase 
would  have  to  come  out  of  their  own  State  funds  or  local  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question.  Do  you 
think  this  will  stop  the  program  from  progressing  or  do  you  think  that 
the  States  will  assume  these  responsibilities  and  go  on  and  assume 
all  responsibility  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  with  the  competition  for  funds,  that  in  some 
of  the  States  it  will  mean  they  will  not  make  the  expansion  they  had 
anticipated  if  they  had  additional  funds.  Some  other  States  may  go 
ahead  and  make  more  money  available  and  make  some  expansion  in 
their  program. 

vocational  education  budget  for  10  5 4 AND  1055 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  reminds  me  of  your  1954  request.  Do  you 
remember  1954? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tl\e  request  we  had  before  us  at  tliat  time  was  a 
cutback  in  the  vocational  education  proofram.  You  came  up  request- 
ing $4  or  $5  million  less  than  you  had  in  1953.  Mrs.  Hobby  at  that 
time  made  the  statement  that  this  was  a good  time  to  cut  back;  that 
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slie  tliought,  and  the  administration  thought,  the  States  ought  to  start 
assuming  more  of  these  responsibilities  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  get  out  of  the  program  entirely  within  a few  years.  But 
that  was  not  wliat  happened,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir.  The  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  more  money 
available  for  the  program  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right,  and  has  in  other  years  also  increased 
the  appropriation  request  to  bring  it  up  to  the  authorized  ceiling  by 
al  most  unanimous  votes. 

The  1955  budget,  as  I remember,  was  a significant  increase  as  the 
bill  passed.  Did  the  administration  come  up  with  any  amended 
request,  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1955  the  budget,  as  I recall,  was  a reduction  of  $2 
million,  I think,  and  then  there  was  an  amendment  to  restore  it.  Then, 
as  I recall  it,  the  Congress  went  beyond  the  then  current  level  and 
increased  it  over  a period  of  either  2 or  3 years,  brought  it  up  to  the 
maximum  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  wondering,  in  view  of  this  being  the  third  time 
in  6 years  that  you  have  attempted  to  cut  back  this  program,  whether 
you  really  expect  it  to  stick  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I do  not  know  what  to  expect  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  I should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  really  does  not  represent 
a cut  as  we  had  in  1955.  It  really  means  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
amount  of  money  for  1960  at  the  same  level  of  expenditures  in  1959 
rather  than  a cut  because  we  did  not  use  and  will  not  use  this  year 
the  full  $4  million.  That  is  the  situation  compared  with  a cut  as  we 
faced  it  the  one  time. 

REQUEST  COMPARED  WITH  NEED  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  this  requested  reduction  for  the  practical 
nurse  training  program  tie  in  with  the  paragraph  on  page  6 of  your 
own  justifications,  which  reads : 

A shortage  of  personnel  qualified  and  available  to  render  nursing  services 
continues.  Practical  nurses  are  in  demand  to  serve  on  teams  with  the  registered 
professional  nurse.  The  practical  nurse  training  program  under  Public  Law 
911  needs  to  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Did  you  mean  what  you  said  in  your  justifications,  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  we  do  mean  that.  I do  not  think  there  is  an 
inconsistency  in  that  statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  your  time  now,  and  give  me  a good  answer. 

Mr.  Pearson.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  are  trying 
to  say  that  practical  nurse  training  should  be  expanded  and  we  should 
have  many  more  practical  nurses  qualified  each  year  to  be  licensed 
as  practical  nurses. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  only  way  in  the  world  to  get  that  increased 
number  is  to  get  increased  Federal  funds.  We  would  have  to  have 
faith  enough  to  say  if  this  demand  is  there,  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities may  put  up  the  money.  We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  thought  the  program  ought  to  be  expanded,  but 
you  come  in  and  ask  us  to  reduce  the  funds  available  for  this  program. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I gave  you  a good  opportunity  to 
give  a good  answer  to  that  question,  but  you  did  not  do  a very  good 
job.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Doctor.  I think  it  ought  to  be 
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expanded  and  I think  you  are  making  a mistake  asking  us  to  reduce 
this  program.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  a very  popular  program, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Tve  have  such  a tremendous  shortage 
in  this  area. 

I do  not  know  of  any  way  that  we  can  get  quicker  action  in  reducing 
that  gap  we  have  now  than  through  this  vocational  education  prograim 

Do  you  know  of  a quicker  way  or  better  way  to  solve  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Peaesox.  I would  rather  sav  I think  this  is  the  best  wav  to  do  it. 

<> 

I think  we-  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  has  taken  place 
siuce  Public  Law  911  was  passed. 

I was  reviewing  the  situation  yesterday  and  we  have  now  practically 
all  of  the  States  with  highly  qualified  registered  nurses  sui>ervising 
this  program.  TTe  do  know  as  a result  of  Public  Law  911  funds  that 
we  are  getting  much  better  equipment  in  the  schools  where  the  pro- 
grams are  bemg  operated.  TTe  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  are 
getting  much  better  qualified  instructors  in  the  program  than  we  had 
be  fore  this  program  was  staired. 

Personally.  I think  a lot  of  quality  is  in  the  program.  It  has  been 
a little  slower  to  develop  than  we  anticipated  because  it  requires  that 
there  be  cooperation  Iretween  our  best  hospitals  and  our  educational 
officials  to  get  this  job  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  tlonk  the  program  will  expand  and  must  exq>and  if  we  are 
going  to  render  the  service  in  this  area  that  is  needed. 

ArXHOBlZATIOV  AAD  APPEOPEIATIOV5 

!Mr.  FogaPwTt.  You  are  not  helping  it  with  this  budget  you  are 
giving  us.  TYbat  is  the  authorization  for  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Pearsox.  S5  million.  TTe  started  out  with  s*2  million  and  then 
went  to  s4  million.  TTe  have  an  authorization  of  So  million. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  TYliat  are  you  asking  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Peaesox-.  S2.900X>00. 

!Mr.  Fogaety.  You  never  really  got  started  in  this  proofram.  did 
you  i And  now.  before  you  do.  you  are  suggesting  we  cut  it  back. 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I do  not  set  the  top  figure  for  the  budget. 

^Ir.  F OGAETY.  I do  not  mean  to  embarrass  you.  but  when  I ask  the 
type  of  questions  I have  asked  of  you.  that  removes  you  from  any 
orders  that  you  have  from  your  superiors  to  stick  with  the  budget 
that  yoq  have,  and  I expect  you  will  give  me  the  best  answer  in  a 
professional  way  that  you  can  give,  regardless  of  the  budget.  Did  I 
make  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  Peaesox.  Yes.  sir. 

AMOWT  STATES  COUU)  MATCH 

Mr.  Fc*gaett.  I uder  the  allocation  and  matching  recpiirements  do 
you  thmk  we  could  use  the  85  million  if  it  was  available  ( 

Mr.  Peaesox.  I rather  doubt  whether  the  States  would  l)e  in  a |x>si- 
tion  to  go  to  the  85  million  this  year. 

Mr.  Fc^GAETTi'.  How  much  can  they  match  i 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I think  the  States  will  be  in  a position  at  least  next 
year  to  use  our  original  request  of  84  million. 

DISTRIBUTIOX  OF  FUXDS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Fog-vrty.  Yow  the  reduction  in  these  two  programs  would  mean 
that  those  States  that  used  their  full  allotment  this  vear  will  be 
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cut  back  next  year  if  there  is  any  expansion  at  all  in  the  States  that 
were  slow  to  start ; is  that  a correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir.  I think  that  is  correct.  If  we  get  the 
$2,900,000,  we  allot  that  $2,900,000  on  a formula  in  the  act.  Actually 
that  would  mean  that  about  31  of  the  States  in  that  allotment  would 
have  less  money  than  they  had  this  year.  That  makes  a difficult  prob- 
lem to  administer  because  some  of  the  States  that  would  get  less,  or 
some  of  the  States  that  would  normally  get  more  would  have  to  agree 
to  give  up  that  money  to  go  to  some  other  States.  It  becomes  a very 
complicated  administrative  problem. 

The  only  way  then  we  could  have  assurance  that  the  States  would 
have  as  much  money  in  the  $2,900,000  available  for  1960  would  be  to 
get  some  of  the  States  to  agree  to  give  up  the  money  they  would  have 
under  the  allotment  by  the  formula,  and  to  turn  it  over  for  payment 
to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  highly  improbable. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  they  would  be  reluctant  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know  they  would. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I believe  the  States  have  assumed  that  under  a $2.9^ 
million  program  they  would  receive  the  same  amount  in  1960  that 
they  have  claimed  from  the  1959  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  budget  before  us  now  means  31  States  will  have 
less  money  in  these  programs  in  1960  than  they  had  in  1959  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir ; from  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a table  showing  States 
you  anticipate  will  use  their  full  allotment  under  these  two  programs 
this  year,  the  amount  they  will  receive  this  year,  and  what  their  allot- 
ment will  be  under  the  1960  budget. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

States  claiming,  as  of  Jan.  19,  1959,  their  full  allotment  or  more  of  practical  nurse 
training  funds  (title  III,  Public  Law  911,  84th  Cong.)  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1959, 
under  a $4  million  appropriation,  and  the  allotment  the  same  States  would  receive 
in  1960  under  an  appropriation  of  $2,900,000 


State  or  Territory 

Allotment 

Total 
available  > 
(claimed  as  of 
Jan. 19, 1959) 

Fiscal  year 
1960  allot- 
ment under 
appropriation 
of  .$2,900,000 

O) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Arizona 

$19,  713 
182, 310 
33, 247 
59,  562 
119, 337 
59,  228 
79,  354 
24,  669 
69, 112 
21,  602 

$20,  000.  00 
210, 000.  00 
36,  486.  01 
59,  562.  00 
137,  337.  00 
59,  228.  00 
79,  354.  00 
24,  669.  00 
69, 112.  00 
21,  602.  00 
19,  000.  00 
18,  426.  00 
85,  000.  00 
26,  592.  00 
228,  382. 00 
71,  470.  00 
40,  808.  00 

$14. 292 

California 

132, 175 

Colorado 

24, 104 
43, 183 
86,  520 
42,940 
57,  532 

Florida  

Georp:ia 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine  

17, 885 
50, 106 
15, 662 

M assachusetts 

Montana 

Nevada  . 

18, 426 
18, 426 
70,  051 
21,  592 

13, 359 
13, 359 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

.50,  787 

New  Mexico  

1.5,  654 

New  York 

228,  382 
71,  470 

16.5,  577 

Oklahoma 

51,816 

Oregon 

40;  908 
19,  566 
18, 426 
55,  770 
99,  581 
19,  753 

29, 6.58 

Rhode  Island 

29,  300.  00 
18,  426.  00 

14, 186 

Vermont.  

13, 359 

Washington  

55,  770.  00 
99,  581.  00 

40;  433 

Wisconsin  

72, 190 

District  of  Columbia  

19,  753. 00 

14;  321 

1 Amounts  in  excess  of  States  allotments  under  the  $4  million  appropriation  for  fiscal  1959  are  made  avail  • 
able  under  the  reallotment  provision. 
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CX)ORDINATION  WITH  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  this  program  coordinated  with  the  new  area 
vocational  education  program  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I would  say  it  is  not  particularly  correlated  with  that 
program  except  that  some  of  the  same  personnel  and  facilities  will 
be  used.  Some  of  the  area  programs  might  also  have  a program  for 
the  training  of  practical  nurses;  however,  the  funds  that  would  be 
available  under  the  area  program  are  not  to  be  used  for  practical  nurse 
training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  this  program  I meant  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  a fundamental  part  of  the  total  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Getting  into  the  area  program,  we  have  a feeling 
that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  we  have  had  in  vocational 
education  in  many  years.  Here  is  a program  that  sets  the  stage  for 
vocational  training  at  a level  above  some  of  that  which  is  operating 
at  the  present  time  because  this  is  for  the  training  of  highly  skilled 
technicians.  Many  of  the  programs  will  be  operated  at  the  post-high 
school  level  with  depth,  for  example,  in  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  connection  with  the  training  of  technicians.  There- 
fore, we  feel  it  will  raise  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  some  of  the 
programs. 

RELATIONS  WITH  BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  this  program  coordinated  with  the  apprentice- 
ship program? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  the  provision  that  if  a person  is  working  as 
an  apprentice  in  a highly  skilled  technical  occupation,  then  the  schools 
out  of  title  YIII  funds  may  provide  related  instruction  for  the  ap- 
prentice just  as  we  do  now  under  our  trade  and  industrial  education 
program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  reached  full  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  think  we  are  getting  along. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  far  as  apprenticeship  and  training  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  some  very  definite  understandings  with  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Last  year  we  had  no  complaints 
coming  to  our  offices  on  points  of  disagreement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  trouble  if 
we  approve  the  Department  of  Labor  request  to  add  on  to  the  name 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  the  words  “and  Training”? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  that  some  people  had  had  a fear  at  one  time 
that  the  use  of  the  word  “training”  might  mean  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  actually  go  to  the  States  and  provide  training.  The 
people  in  the  Department  of  Labor  have  assured  us  time  and  time 
again  that  they  do  not  propose  to  do  any  training.  We  are  accepting 
those  statements  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  have  been  a few  meetings  between  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  the  Vocational  Education  people  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  had  several  meetings  and  we  think  some  lack 
of  understanding  has  been  cleared  up.  We  have  cleared  the  atmos- 
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phere  and  we  believe  that  there  is  an  understanding  now  that  will  re- 
sult in  more  planning  and  working  together. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  the  atmosphere  is  clear  now  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  not  been  for  a couple  of  years,  and  as  a result 
Congress  did  not  allow  those  words  “and  training”  to  be  added  to  that 
appropriation  title  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Do  you  see  any  objections  to  that  being  allowed  for  1960? 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  words  “and  training”? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  training. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I see  no  serious  objection  to  it  since  there  has  been  this 
understanding  developed  between  the  two  departments. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  whether  it  is  serious  or  not 
serious  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  As  far  as  the  departments,  no,  except  that  it  requires 
constant  explanation  for  clarification.  Some  people  in  the  States  will 
still  prefer  that  the  word  “training”  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  about  the  vocational  education  association? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  there  will  still  be  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  and  some  people  working  in  trade 
industrial  education,  that  they  would  prefer  the  words  “and  training” 
not  be  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  American  Vocational  Association  taken  any 
stand  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I do  not  have  information  that  it  has  taken  a particu- 
lar stand  to  eliminate  the  word  “training.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  head  of  the  apprenticeship  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  quite  positive  when  these  questions  were  asked 
of  him  a couple  weeks  ago,  that  everything  was  satisfactorily  settled. 
He  told  us  that  letters  have  been  written  and  signed,  and  minutes  of 
meetings  approved,  that  make  this  a matter  of  record.  I just  assumed 
there  was  not  any  possibility  of  any  dispute  today. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  I would  concur  in  that. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AFTER  19  60 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  President’s  proposal  for  this  vocational 
education  program  after  1960  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  there  would  be  no  funds  for  vocational  education 
after  1960  following  a report  of  the  Federal-State  Action  Committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  this  been  formally  submitted  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ko,  it  has  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  was  last  year.  I do  not  know  what  the  action 
will  be  this  year.  We  had  a bill  introduced  last  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  President’s  message  indicates  he  will  send  up  a 
legislative  proposal,  but  it  has  not  been  submitted,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  around  this  town  a long  while.  Is 
there  any  hope  of  that  receiving  favorable  consideration  by  Congress, 
do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  it  would  receive  consideration,  but  I do  not 
know  the  extent.  With  the  present  attitude  of  Congress  toward  ^'oca- 
tional  education,  I expect  that  there  will  be  some  hesitancy  on  the 
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part  of  the  Congress  to  rescind  the  Smith-Hnghes  and  George-Barden 
Acts  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  ^liat  reaction  are  you  receiving  regarding  this 
proposal  ? 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I think  the  States  are  very  much  disturbed  about  it 
because  many  of  them  have  the  feeling  that  we  will  not  have  voca- 
tional education  with  as  high  standards  as  today,  because  the  amount 
of  money  stimulates  them  to  maintain  programs  of  the  quality  that 
we  have  throughout  the  country  now. 

They  think  even  the  small  amount  of  Federal  money  in  relation 
to  the  State  and  local  money  has  a very  fine  stimulating  effect  toward 
maintaining  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  Governors  served  on  that  Federal-State 
Action  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  were  defeated  in  the  last  election? 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I know  of  two  that  are  not  on  the  committee  now. 
I have  not  followed  through  the  remainder  of  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can  think  of  three  of  them  who  were  defeated. 
That  might  not  be  too  good  a committee  to  serve  on. 

HISTORY  OF  RECEXT  APPROPRIATIOXS 

You  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Hobby  told  our  committee  in  1953 
this  progi'am  should  be  gradually  turned  back  to  the  States,  and  at 
the  time  she  made  this  proposal  we  were  spending  less  than  $20  million. 
I think  in  1953  we  spent  $18  million  and  she  came  in  and  suggested  a 
reduction  of  about  $4  million,  bringing  it  down  to  $14  million.  TYhat 
are  we  going  to  spend  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Pearsox.  Of  the  $33,750,000,  practically  all  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  the  States,  and  there  will  not  be  a dollar  of  unexpended  money  in 
some  categories. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  that  susfgestion  was  made  to  this  connnittee 
and  to  the  Congress  that  this  was  a good  time  to  start  to  eliminate 
this  progi’am  and  put  it  back  to  the  States,  the  program  has  been 
doubled.  It  must  be  a rather  popular  program. 

^Ir.  Pearsox.  I think  it  is  a very  popular  program  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  general  public. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  How  much  State  and  local  funds  are  spent  to  match 
each  Federal  dollar  in  this  progi’am? 

^Ir.  Pearsox.  It  is  running  now  about  $4.42  of  State  and  local 
funds  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

XEED  FOR  VOCATIOXAL  EDE’CATIOX  AXD  APPREXTICE  TRAIXIXG 

^Ir.  Dextox.  I think  you  have  an  excellent  program  and  I am  very 
pleased  with  the  work  jmu  are  doing  in  my  community.  They  have 
a ^'aduation  exercise  once  a year  in  my  town  where  tlie  schoolchildren 
bring  their  employer.  It  is  an  inspiring  service  to  see  the  children 
with  their  employers. 

Another  thing  I am  interested  in  very  much  is  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. I think  it  is  an  excellent  program.  I have  suggested  several 
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times  that  I wish  it  was  extended  more  to  mass  production  industries. 
They  came  up  with  a program  of  that  kind,  and  it  ran  into  difficulty, 
it  was  said,  with  vocational  education.  There  was  fear  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  enter  into  the  education  field. 

In  my  State  that  conflict  does  not  exist.  The  vocational  education 
people  and  the  apprenticeship  training  people  work  hand  in  glove  and 
vocational  education  teachers  teach  the  men  who  are  taking  appren- 
ticeship training. 

I wish  it  could  be  worked  out  so  we  could  have  that  all  over  the 
United  States.  I think  you  people  could  work  that  out  so  we  would 
not  have  that  handicap,  because  I would  like  to  see  that  program  ex- 
tended to  the  mass  production  industries. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I will  discuss  with  the  people  in  the  Federal  Com- 
mitee  on  Apprenticeship  and  try  to  explore  this  to  see  what  we  can 
work  out  on  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  a decision  I hope  I never  have  to  make.  I am 
strong  for  building  American  defenses  stronger  in  every  way.  How- 
ever, under  most  circumstances  if  I have  to  make  a decision  between 
money  for  education  and  money  for  defense,  I would  say  education. 

A nation  which  is  educated  has  something.  They  will  be  able  to 
build  defense  and  defend  themselves  better  than  would  uneducated 
people.  I do  not  think  we  should  cut  back  that  program. 

INDIANA  PARICIPATION  IN  PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

I live  in  Indiana  and  my  State  does  not  participate  in  that  practical 
nurse  program.  A number  of  nurses  called  on  me  a year  ago  and 
they  were  very  disturbed  about  it.  Do  you  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  or  have  you  done  anything  to  try  to  get  Indiana  to  participate 
in  that  practical  nurse  program  ? They  seem  to  misunderstand  it  and 
think  you  are  trying  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I have  had  several  letters  from  Indiana.  I think 
Indiana  may  decide  to  participate  in  the  program.  I base  that 
partly  on  the  fact  that  they  already  have  submitted  a State  plan  for 
this  title  YIII  area  vocational  education  program,  and  we  have  sent 
them  half  of  their  money.  Since  they  are  participating  in  the  Defense 
Act,  I think  they  may  decide  to  participate  in  the  practical  nurse 
training  because  there  has  been  a lot  of  interest  in  Indiana  in  that 
program. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  been  told  the  Governor  thought  this  was 
another  gimmick  for  Federal  aid  to  education  and  he  was  against 
it.  As  you  know,  there  have  been  considerable  changes  in  Indiana 
in  the  last  year,  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  new  superintendent  of  education 
and  is  very  sympathetic  to  the  program.  I thought  with  him  in 
there  and  with  the  changes  made  by  the  electorate  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  that  program  put  into  effect  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  hope  so  because  Indiana  is  the  only  State  that 
is  not  participating  in  the  practical  nurse  training  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  are  a number  of  other  programs  where  we  have 
been  the  only  State  or  one  of  the  very  few  not  participating.  We 
hope  the  people  of  Indiana  will  not  be  deprived  of  these  educational 
opportunities  any  longer. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a discrepancy  exists  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  due  to  restrictions  or  discriminations  caused  by 
money  appropriated  in  connection  with  Public  Law  911  for  the  prac- 
tical nurse  program.  Minnesota  was  allotted  $94,000  for  1958.  It 
was  able  to  use  only  $38,354.78.  During  this  period  it  was  necessary 
to  spend  trade,  industrial,  and  State  moneys  to  maintain  the  practical 
nurse  program  which  was  established  prior  to  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  911. 

Is  this  fair?  What  is  your  opinion  about  that?  What  is  being 
done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Denton,  there  has  been  a problem  in  some  States 
because  a sizable  practical  nurse  training  program  was  developed  be- 
fore Public  Law  911  provided  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  When 
this  legislation  was  being  prepared  it  was  on  the  basis  that  a good 
job  had  been  done  in  a limited  way  on  practical  nurse  education,  and 
that  it  needed  to  be  extended  and  improved.  The  law  is  rather 
specific  in  saying  that  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  practical  nurse  education.  This  appears  several 
times  in  Public  Law  911. 

We  have  taken  the  attitude,  working  with  our  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  that  the  state  which  spends  Public  Law  911  money 
should  be  in  a position  to  show  that  there  was  a substantial  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  program. 

Some  of  the  States  felt  they  had  made  considerable  progress  and  it 
was  a little  more  difficult  for  them  to  expand  their  program  and  im- 
prove it  than  some  State  that  had  done  very  little.  We  think  we  have 
had  a very  liberal  interpretation  on  this  matter.  For  example,  we 
have  said  you  can  spend  your  money  for  the  employment  of  highly 
qualified  registered  nurses  as  State  supervisors.  They  could  use  Public 
Law  911  money  on  that  because  many  of  them  had  not  used  any 
money  for  that  purpose  before.  Many  of  them  went  out  and  bought 
some  excellent  equipment  that  was  needed  for  this  program.  There- 
fore, they  were  able  to  improve  the  program  by  buying  equipment 
with  Public  Law  911  funds  that  was  needed  not  only  where  they  had 
these  new  programs  but  for  the  improvement  of  old  programs. 

It  has  been  a problem  for  some  of  the  States  because  they  had  the 
feeling  that  they  would  like  to  take  Public  Law  911  money  and  merely 
substitute  that  money  for  the  T.  & I.  money  that  has  been  spent  in  prac- 
tical nurse  education.  We  could  not,  in  the  administering  of  this  title, 
say  that  such  a practice  was  within  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  legis- 
lation was  rather  clear  in  this  matter  of  extension  and  improvement. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  somebody  from  your  Department  go  out  and 
talk  with  the  people  of  Minnesota  about  that? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I am  glad  you  brought  that  up  because  we  had  this 
problem  a year  ago  in  several  States.  I said,  if  you  are  having  diffi- 
culties in  working  this  matter  out,  I will  come  to  your  State  or  send 
one  of  my  assistants  to  sit  down  with  you  around  the  table  and  work 
this  problem  out.  We  had  one  State  that  wanted  us  to  do  that.  They 
worked  with  us  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a difficulty  at  present. 

I want  to  call  attention  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I had  consider- 
able correspondence  with  Mr.  Garber,  State  director  of  vocational 
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education  on  this  problem  and  we  were  able  to  work  out  a solution. 

With  every  request  made,  we  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
State  to  iron  out  the  problem.  Frequently  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
States  to  solve  the  problem  without  that  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  want  a request  from  them? 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  request  would  have  to  come  from  them,  and 
then  I,  personally,  would  go  over  these  requests  with  my  assistant 
and  sit  down  with  them  and  say  “let  us  take  a look  at  it,  and  work  this 
matter  out.” 

Mr.  Denton.  With  reference  to  Indiana,  I wish  you  would  contact 
the  new  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  I know  you  know  him. 
He  is  a good  friend  of  Mr.  Lilly  white. 

Dr.  Derthick.  He  is  a great  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Denton.  I wish  you  would  talk  to  him  and  see  if  you  cannot 
get  Indiana  to  take  advantage  of  this  program,  if  there  is  any  way 
it  can  be  done.  I am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  certainly  hope  that  Indiana  will  participate  in 
the  program  because  we  think  it  would  be  a wonderful  service  to 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  are  hoping  things  will  be  different  in  Indiana, 
than  they  have  been  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Denton,  I would  hope  that  some  of  these  people 
who  raise  the  question  about  their  difficulties  in  using  the  funds  would 
ask  me  to  come  out  and  sit  down  with  them  to  go  over  their  entire 
program,  their  proposed  expenditures  of  title  I funds,  the  proposed 
expenditures  from  Public  Law  911  funds,  because  I think  most  of 
those  difficulties  can  be  worked  out. 

There  has  been  a problem  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a problem  in  some  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

BUDGET  for  PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING 

Mr.  Laird.  As  I understand  these  recommendations  for  the  1960 
budget  in  this  area  of  practical  nurse  training,  the  amount  is  $2.9 
million  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  that  is  the  expenditure  level  of  1959  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Estimated.  It  may  lack  a good  deal  of  being  that. 
I do  not  know,  but  it  is  estimated. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  amount  available  to  the  States  for  expenditure 
this  year 

Mr.  Laird.  The  amount  available  to  the  States  is  really  $4  million ; 
is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  that  you  will  have  the  appropriation  leA^el  of  $4 
million,  and  I am  trying  to  get  the  expenditures. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  He  means  that  that  much 
money  has  actually  been  spent — $4  million  available — but  $2.9  million 
has  already  been  distributed,  and  it  is  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Dr.  Derthick,  I think  we  should  add  that  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point  how  many  States  might  ask  for  additional  money 
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under  the  reallotment  because  it  would  be  possible  for  States  to  ask 
for  money  now  above  their  original  allotment  from  the  $4  million  if 
they  could  show  that  they  needed  additional  money. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  my  State — I have 
followed  this  program,  along  Avith  the  other  vocational  programs — a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  two  new  programs  in  Wisconsin,  one  in 
the  central  Wisconsin  Eiver  Valley  which  is  in  the  district  I represent, 
and  the  other  in  the  LaCrosse-Eau  Claire  area. 

On  the  basis  of  this  budget  for  1960,  there  would  be  insufficient 
funds  to  reimburse  the  programs  in  the  States  on  a 50-percent  basis 
during  1960  if  these  two  communities  AA^ent  ahead ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pearsoat.  You  haA^e  in  Wisconsin  out  of  the  $4  million,  $99,581, 
and  a proposal  this  year  to  spend  $99,581 — the  full  amount  of  the 
State’s  allotment  from  the  appropriation  of  $4  million. 

If  there  was  an  allotment  based  on  the  $2,900,000,  Wisconsin  would 
have  next  year,  instead  of  $99,581,  only  $72,196,  and  actually  they 
would  have  $27,885  less  money  than  they  Avould  get  under  the  present 
appropriation.  The  only  way  they  could  get  that  money  would  be 
under  a reallotment  proAUsion  Avhereby  some  of  the  States  that  did 
not  want  their  allotment,  Avould  make  it  available  to  the  other  States, 
including  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  that,  but  you  anticipate  that  of  the  States 
Avhich  would  not  use  their  funds  next  year,  some  of  them  will  be 
coming  under  this  particular  program  in  the  figures  that  you  have 
given  us  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  One  State  that  is  not  participating  this  year,  sir,  is  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  I guess  Alaska  is  not  yet  a participant  in  the 
program.  'Is  that  right,  Mr.  Pearson  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.,  Yes.  I would  like  to  take,  for  example,  this  Indiana 
situation'.  Congressman  Denton : If  your  people  get  the  program  im- 
derway  .and  you  want  your  $107,000  in  1960,  you  have  to  get  that 
amount,  from  the  money  available  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  would  be  cutting  everyone  else  doAvn  in  the 
same  manner  as  would  happen  in  the  library  program  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  exactly  what  would  happen.  However,  if 
you  had  a State  plan  and  if  you  wanted  to  participate,  you  may  want 
the  amount  available  to  the  State  according  to  the  formula  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  some  31  States  who  under  the  initial  allot- 
ment would  receive  less  funds  under  the  $2.9  figure  than  they  have 
requested,  and  had  available  this  year.  There  are  some  19  States  who 
by  the  same  token  would  receive  more  funds  under  the  initial  allot- 
ment of  $2.9  million  than  they  have  requested  and  received  this  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  makes  it  advantageous  for  everyone  else  to  try 
to  keep  Indiana  out ; does  it  not  ? 

Of  course,  we  hope  there  will  be  a new  day  out  there. 

Mr.  Hughes.  So,  the  process  would  have  to  be  for  the  19  States 
that  get  additional  funds  next  year  to  forego  the  use  of  additional 
Federal  funds  this  next  year  to  stay  with  their  current  fiscal  year 
funds,  and  to  have  those  funds  reallotted  to  the  31  States  who  would 
get  less. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSE  PROGRAM,  19  59 

Mr.  Laird.  Under  the  appropriation  that  we  made  last  year  in  the 
amount  of  $4  million,  what  did  you  anticipate  spending  when  you 
appeared  before  the  committee  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Frankly,  we  had  thought  at  that  time  that  the  States 
would  be  able  to  develop  a program  that  would  require  the  full  $4 
million. 

Our  judgment  might  have  been  wrong  on  that.  Kemember,  there 
were  two  or  three  things  in  it  that  we  might  have  not  quite  foreseen. 
States  had  to  go  from  a 3-to-l  matching  in  1957  and  1958  to  a dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  in  1959. 

Therefore,  the  States  had  to  raise  more  money  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral money  than  they  had  the  previous  year.  Also,  we  could  not  quite 
anticipate,  and  the  States  could  not,  the  difficulty  in  getting  some 
highly  qualified  teachers,  and  our  judgment  might  have  been  wrong 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  they  were  in  a position  to  spend. 

Also,  Congressman  Denton,  we  had  anticipated  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  would  want  its  $104,000,  and  it  did  not  use  it,  and  therefore 
that  went  back  into  the  so-called  jackpot. 

So,  we  had  an  accumulation  of  those  things  which  means  that  we  are 
not  spending  the  money  this  year  that  we  had  anticipated  when  we 
met  with  you  a year  ago,  and  that  was  something  we  could  not  quite 
foresee. 

AMOUNT  STATES  COULD  MATCH  IN  1960 

Mr.  Laird.  You  were  off  in  your  estimates  about  30  percent. 

Do  you  think  your  $5  million  figure  is  a good  accurate  figure  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I would  not  think  that  the  States  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  use  the  $5  million  in  1960. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  the  transferability  provision  is  included  in  this  bilfi 
as  it  was  last  year,  and  as  it  is  submitted  to  us  now,  what  is  the  figure — 
and  I would  like  to  have  an  accurate  figure  and  not  one  that  is  as 
far  off  as  last  year,  but  an  accurate  figure  in  your  best  ability — what 
figure  do  you  think  would  be  accurate? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  the  States  would  be  in  a position  next  year  to 
use  the  $4  million,  the  amount  of  money  that  was  available  this  year. 
I think  they  would  develop  a program  requiring  the  $4  million  to  sup- 
port that  program  in  1960. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Sir,  to  be  sure  we  understand  your  question  correctly,, 
are  you  saying  what  amount  would  be  needed  by  all  the  States  to  in- 
sure that  no  State  got  less  funds  than  it  has  available  this  year  ? Is 
that  the  sense  of  your  question,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  ; the  sense  of  my  question  is  what  would  actually  be 
expended. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  there  were  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds,  how 
much  would  the  States  use?  Is  that  your  question? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  that  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  Dr.  Pearson  was  answering  that  when  he  used 
the  figure  of  $4  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  his  answer  was  in  response  to  that  question. 
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Mr.  Hughes.  The  point  was  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  indicated  that 
the  maximum  that  the  States  could  use  in  terms  of  the  availability  of 
funds  next  year  was  $4  million,  and  not  $5  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $5  million  is  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Hughes.  And  $4  million  was  the  request  that  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  year. 

Mr.  Lahid.  I think  the  authorization  figure  that  I was  using  was 
$5  million,  which  is  the  total  which  possibly  could  be  appropriated 
under  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pearsox.  I would  like  to  put  it  this  way : I do  not  visualize 
any  State  that  would  use  less  money  in  1960  for  practical  nurse  edu- 
cation than  it  did  in  1959.  I just  could  not  conceive  of  any  State  that 
would  reduce  the  size  of  its  program  if  the  funds  were  available  to 
support  the  program. 

Mr.  Laird.  These  funds  which  remain  unexpended  this  year  will 
lapse  on  June  30  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  What  happens.  Congressman  Laird,  is  this : If  a State 
has  $1,000  or  $5,000  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an 
unexpended  balance,  we  would  just  send  them  that  much  less  money 
the  next  year.  So,  that  money  remains  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  is  not 
made  available;  1959  funds  are  not  available  for  expenditure  in  1960 
according  to  the  law. 

COMPARISON  OF  1959  APPROPRIATION  AND  1960  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Laird.  Where  is  there  a comparison  between  the  1959  appropri- 
ation and  the  1960  proposed  budget,  as  regards  the  total  for  the 
George-Barden  and  the  supplemental  acts? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  mean  at  what  page  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  like  to  see  it  by  program,  but  I cannot  find  any 
place  where  I can  look  at  this  thing  by  program. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  table  on  page  11  shows  the  amounts  by  program 
for  the  individual  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1958,  and  page 

12  shows  the  1959  appropriation  based  on  the  allotment  of  funds. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  that.  I see  those  pages,  and  I have  them 

before  me.  I am  trying  to  find  some  place  where  I can  look  at  it  by 
program  for  1959,  and  compare  it  with  1960,  and  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Sir,  a further  answer  appears  on  pages  13  and  14,  where 
you  will  see  the  tables  which  indicate  the  revised  amount  for  practical 
nursing,  and  fishing,  based  on  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
in  1959. 

In  other  words,  the  same  amounts  would  be  appropriated  and  allo- 
cated in  1960  as  in  1959  with  the  exception  of  practical  nursing  and 
fishing,  and  the  revised  amounts  on  those  items  are  shown  on  pages 

1 3 and  14. 

Mr.  Laird.  IWiat  I would  like  to  have  placed  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a table  showing  the  1959  program  and  the 
1960  program  opposite  one  another. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record  at  this  point, 
j)lease  ? 

Hr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  requested  follows :) 


Allotment  of  funds  based  on  1959  appropriations  and  1960  estimates,  George-Barden  and  supplemental  acts 
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amounts  available  in  1960  IF  1959  SURPLUS  CARRIED  FORWARD 

Mr.  Laird.  If  the  unexpended  funds  were  carried  over  in  the  1960 
budget,  you  would  then  be  in  a position  to  finance  all  the  State  match- 
ing in  each  of  the  49  States  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  If  the  unexpended  money  in  1959  were  available  in 
1960,  then  we  should  end  up  with  the  same  amount  of  money,  or  $4 
million,  available  for  distribution  to  the  States  that  we  had  this  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  Before  that  you  also  had  the  provision  that  appears  on 
page  601  of  the  justification  which  provides  for  the  transferability 
of  unused  portions  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  really  what  it  is. 

If  we  have  unused  money  in  Wisconsin  and  we  would  end  up  with 
the  States  with  the  unused  money  that  would  be  available  for  1960, 
then  we  would  have  exactly  the  $4  million  for  distribution  to  the  States 
next  year  the  same  as  we  had  this  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  are  asking,  sir,  in  terms  of  the  amount  that  would 
be  unexpended  in  the  Federal  Treasury  this  year? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  his  question  is  that  in  the  event  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  1959  appropriation  were  made  available  in  1960,  would 
you  then  be  able  to  allot  to  the  States  the  same  as  you  allotted  this 
year?  With  the  reallotment  provision,  I think  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Hughes.  And  with  $2.9  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  the  budget  request  and  the  unexpended  balances 
made  available,  you  would  have  the  same  as  you  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  With  the  $2.9  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  Plus,  the  unexpended  balances  in  the  Federal  account? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  you  supply  that  information  for  me  and  make  sure 
it  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  figure  will  actually  be  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion available  on  the  basis  of  the  present  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  Laird.  Please  supply  an  adequate  response  to  that  question,  if 
you  will. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 


Estimated  unexpended  balance  of  practical  nurse  training  funds  (title  III, 
Public  Law  911,  84th  Cong.)  from  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1959 


Allotment  for  1959 

Total  claimed  by  States  for  fiscal  year  1959  (as 

of  Jan.  19,  1959) $2,916,549.54 

Less  unexpended  balances  of  1958  funds  re- 
maining in  State  treasuries  (as  of  June  30, 

1958) 1,088,698.07 


Amount  paid  from  1959  allotment 


$4,  000,  000.  00 


1,  827,  851.  47 


Estimated  unexpended  balance  in  1959  funds ^ $2, 172, 148.  53 

1 Only  $1,100,000  of  the  estimated  unexpended  balance  would  be  required  in  1960  to 
provide  an  amount  for  allotment  of  $4,000,000. 


Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all  I have. 
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GrRANTS  FOE  LiBRAEY  SeR’SYCES 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate  1 1960  estimate 

1 

Program  by  activities: 

Grants  to  States  and  Territories  f total  obligations)  

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  _ ___  

Recoverv  of  prior  year  obligations  _ _ - 

$4, 436,  674 

-120,000 
563, 326 
120,000 

$5,  713,  326 
-563, 326 

S6,  000,  000 
-850,000 

Unobligatedlalance  carried  forward 
Unoblip'atpri  balarmp,  no  lonffer  available 

850,000 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)  - 

5, 000, 000 

6,  000,  000 

5. 150, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$4,  436, 674 

$5, 713, 326 
' pBaete-- 

$6, 000, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  “Grants  for  library  services.” 

Do  yon  have  a brief  statement  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  a brief  opening  statement  which  will  take 
about  2 minutes. 

Mr.F OGAETY.  Go  right  ahead. 

Gex'eral  State3iext 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  Library  Services  Act  (Public  Law  597,  84th 
Cong.,  as  amended)  is  promoting  the  further  development  of  free 
public  library  service  in  rural  areas  without  such  services  or  with 
inadequate  services.  The  law  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,- 
000  annually  through  fiscal  year  1961  and  provicles  that  allotments 
remaining  unpaid  to  a State  at  the  end  of  a fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State  for  a succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1959  is  $6  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $850,000  will  remain  unpaid 
to  about  15  States  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959.  These  funds  will 
still  be  available  for  payment  to  these  States  in  fiscal  1960.  As  a 
result,  $5,150,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960,  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  available  in  fiscal  year  I960  will  be  the  same  as  ap- 
propriated in  1959,  namely  $6  million.  The  amounts  to  be  allotted  to 
the  several  States  will  of  course  depend  on  the  appropriation  plus 
any  unused  funds  released  by  States  for  reallotment  to  other  States. 

Fifty  States  and  Territories  are  participating  in  the  program  and 
making  remarkable  progress  in  extending  and  improving  library 
services  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  where  good  books  and  other 
informational  materials  are  so  lacking.  Over  800  rural  counties  across 
the  Aation  with  more  than  11  million  people,  now  have  new  or  im- 
proved public  library  services  available  under  this  program.  Some 
30  of  these  counties  had  no  library  service  within  their  borders  prior 
to  the  Library  Services  Act.  Approximately  130  bookmobiles  have 
been  purchased  and  placed  in  operation  in  rural  areas.  Over  $7  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  under  the  program  for  books  for  rural  children 
and  adults. 
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State  funds  for  public  library  service  to  rural  areas  have  increased 
over  45  percent  during  the  3 years  of  the  act^evidence  of  the  stimu- 
^tmg  effect  of  the  program.  State  and  local  matching  funds  for 
^ ederal  allotments  under  the  1959  appropriation  of  $6  million  exceed 
$11  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Denton. 

INDIANA  participation  IN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Doctor. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  states  which  has  not  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  Governor  so  wrote  me  with  quite  a flourish. 

Mr.  Denton.  He  said  you  were  trying  to  brainwash  the  people  of 
Indiana.  Many  of  us  are  hopeful  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
that  the  people  in  Indiana  in  the  rural  areas  will  have  the  advantage 
of  this  program  just  the  same  as  they  have  in  the  other  States. 

I understand  this  money  is  available  for  2 years. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  Indiana  comes  in  and  takes  advantage  of  the  act 
she  will  not  only  get  the  money  available  for  this  year,  but  she  will 
get  the  money  available  for  last  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  will  happen  to  your  appropriations  if  Indiana 
comes  in  and  takes  advantage  of  the  money  that  was  available  last 
year  and  this  year?  Will  that  not  cut  the  allocation  doAvn  for  all 
the  States  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  Dr.  Hall,  when  the  Governor 
of  Indiana  wrote  that  letter  indicating  Indiana  would  not  use  the 
money,  wasn’t  it  then  reallotted  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right.  Two  States,  Wyoming  and  Indiana  de- 
clared they  would  not  use  their  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

Those  funds  were  reallotted.  Twenty-eight  States  applied  for 
those  funds  and  immediately  upon  that  rejection  by  those  two  States 
those  funds,  $170,000  plus,  were  reallocated  to  those  28  States  upon 
their  demand. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I thought  I ought  to  make  it  clear  Indiana  for- 
feited its  right  to  carry  forward  the  money  a second  year  by  reject- 
ing it.  Under  the  law,  we  had  to  reallot  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  $850,000  you  are  talking  about  Indiana’s 
share  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir,  because  that  $850,000  is  the  money  in 
reserve  for  those  States  who  have  a chance  at  it  a second  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  Indiana’s  money  in  that  sum  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  Indiana  would  be  allotted  a figure  depending  upon  what 
Congress  does  with  the  appropriation,  but  according  to  our  budget, 
Indiana  will  be  allotted  a portion  based  on  $5,150,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  $75,000  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  No,  sir ; the  correct  amount  is  $127,233. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  I gather  that  Indiana  has  lost  that  $127,233  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  1959. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dextox.  TTliat  makes  iip  that  8850,000  you  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  made  up  of  monev  that  goes  to  various 
States  that  has  not  been  clauned  as  vet,  but  those  States  have  not 
formallv  declared  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  it,  and  so  it  is  held 
in  reserve  for  them  a second  year. 

!Mr.  Dextox".  If  those  States  claim  that  money,  then  you  cut  the 
budget  back  eight  hmidred-some  thousand  dollars? 

Dr.  Dertecick.  That  is  true. 

In  other  vords.  the  allotments  vould  be  made  on  a smaller  sum. 
That  $5,150,000.  instead  of  $6  million,  would  be  used. 

Mr.  HvCtEtes.  It  is  my  imdei'standing  that  of  the  8850.000  that  is 
unallotted  this  year,  that  is.  has  not  been  claimed  by  the  States,  that 
Indiana’s  amoimt  is  included  in  that  8850,000  and  it  amounts  to 
$151,000.  and  to  my  knowledge  that  amount  has  not  been  surrendered. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  what  I was  asking  a minute  ago. 

Mr.  Dextox".  TTe  have  not  forfeited  our  monev.  If  we  go  in  the 
program  we  will  get  the  benefit  of  it  like  everybody  else? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  the  executive  officer 
who  would  know,  but  I know  that  in  fiscal  year  1959  I got  Governor 
Handley's  letter  rejecting  the  funds.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
this  freed  that  money  for  reallotment,  but  Mr.  Hughes  is  telling  me 
now  that  the  1959  funds  have  not  been  reallotted.  M"as  that^  for 
1958  money  he  was  writmg? 

^Ir.  Htghes.  The  1958  ftmds  were  reallotted. 

Mr.  Dextox".  But  we  still  can  get  1959  and  1960  ? 

IMr.  Hughes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  1959  funds  have  not 
been  relinquished  by  the  State  and  1960  funds  will  be  available. 

Dr.  Derthick.  If  we  are  not  right  in  what  he  is  saying  now,  we 
will  advise  you.  I am  pleased  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Dex’tox.  Of  course,  the  people  of  Indiana  pay  taxes  like  every- 
body else : I would  like  to  have  us  take  advantage  of  this  the  same 
as  other  States  do. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I would  certainly  like  to  see  Indiana  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Mr.  Dex’tox'-.  The  pity  of  it  is  my  friend  from  TTisconsin  and  I 
pine  from  the  two  States  that  used  to  be  the  most  progi’essive  States 
in  the  Union. 

I96  0 BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ton  had  in  1959  86  million  and  vour  request  for 
1960  is  $5,150,000. 

Since  the  basic  legislation  provides  for  canwover  of  unobligated 
funds,  there  was  $6,563,326  available  for  1959  and  your  estimate  is 
that  8850,000  will  be  carried  forward  to  1960,  making  $6  million 
available  if  the  request  is  approved. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  TThich  is  a reduction  in  tliis  progi’am  of  8563,000 
for  1960. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I heard  your  statement  all  right.  You  said  with  the 
canwover  you  will  have' $6  million  under  the  budget  for  1960,  the 
same  that  was  appropriated  in  1959;  but  you  should  have  added  in 
your  statement  that  there  was  available  another  $563,000  canwover, 
which  made  a total  of  86,563,000  available  in  1959. 
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Dr.  Dertiiick.  I could  well  agree.  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  there  was  available  in  1959,  $6  million  plus  $563,000 
carryover. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I was  intimating  that  your  conclusion  sounded 
something  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  You  included  the  carry- 
over from  1959  to  1960  and  showed  that  the  total  was  the  same  as  was 
appropriated  last  year  but  that  does  not  give  us  a clear  picture  be- 
cause there  was  also  a carryover  from  1958  to  1959  that  you  didn’t 
mention.  So  actually  the  budget  calls  for  a reduction  of  $563,000  in 
the  funds  to  be  available  for  1960  as  compared  with  1959. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Of  course,  the  1959  appropriation  was  $1  million 
greater  than  the  appropriation  in  1958.  The  point  is  that  there  was 
a carryover  but  I will  accept  the  accuracy  of  the  figure. 

Mr.  Derthick.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  F ogarty . 

ESTIMATED  CARRYOVER  INTO  19  60 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  estimate  of  $850,000  to  be  unobligated  this  year 
still  your  best  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  the  latest  figure  we  have. 

(Note. — Subsequent  to  the  bearings  it  was  developed  that  a more  current  esti- 
mate of  the  unobligated  balance  in  1959  would  be  $1,254,220,  as  indicated  in 
the  table  appearing  on  p.  367. ) 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  written  those  15  States  and  12  of  them  have 
answered  and  said  they  did  not  intend  to  release  those  funds  as  yet. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  other  three  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  not  heard  from  them. 

They  have  until  June  30  by  the  law  to  declare  their  intention  to 
carry  the  funds  over  and  I am  assuming  that  the  legislatures  in  many 
of  these  States  are  in  session. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  it  is  because  many  of  the  legislatures 
are  not  in  session  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  They  have  to  match.  Many  of  the  legislatures  are  not 
in  session.  I think  that  is  probably  the  answer,  the  fact  we  moved 
from  $5  to  $6  million  meant  they  had  to  match  some  additional  funds 
this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  any  of  this  $850,000  might,  because  of 
any  action  of  the  local  State  legislatures,  be  released  in  fiscal  year 
1959? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  certainly  cannot  answer  except  for  the  12  that  have 
already  declared  their  intention  not  to  release.  I cannot  answer  for 
the  other  three.  If  the  State  legislatures  do  not  provide  them  with 
money  to  match  the  additional  amount,  I would  assume  those  three 
would  release  those  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  would  that  affect  your  1960  request,  then  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  If  only  the  three  released  it,  it  would  amount  to,  I would 
say,  roughly  something  over  $200,000  to  be  reallotted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  could  conceivably  run  up  to  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  a million  dollars  less  in  1960  than  it  had  in  1959. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 
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OPERATIOX  OF  PROGRA3I 

]Mr.  FogaPcTT.  Doctor,  I found  tliis  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
progi'ams  in  your  Department.  I have  visited  our  headquarters  in 
Ehode  Island"  and  it  is  very  veil  run.  I think  ve  have  some  very  com- 
petent people  there.  IVe  have  had  real  interest  stimulated,  especially 
in  the  rural  areas.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ve  have 
done  in  Congress  in  a long,  long  time. 

Dr.  Deethick.  It  is  a good  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FogaPvTT.  There  is  one  thing  I vas  hoping  might  come  out  of  it. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  many  of  these  small  commu- 
nities have  volunteer  hbrarians.  I vould  think  that  it  vould  be  a 
much  better  situation  if  all  librarians  vere  on  a paid  status.  TVhat  do 
you  think  ? 

Dr.  Deethick.  Yes,  but  they  are  getting  more  hbrarians  all  the 
time,  and  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  course  ve  get  regular 
reports  about  progress.  Only  last  night  I vas  reading  a report  about 
a venture  out  in  the  State  of  TT ashington  in  which  five  communities 
had  banded  together  under  this  program  to  pool  their  resources  and 
put  on  a demonstration  for  2 years  to  furnish  hbrary  facifities  to  their 
people  and  it  was  quite  impressive,  the  increased  number  of  books 
that  they  had  acquired  and  the  increased  circulation. 

I think  it  increased  about  80  percent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  2 years 
they  were  going  to  let  the  communities  vote  and  see  whether  they 
would  provide  local  tax  funds  to  keep  up  this  regional  hbrary  pro- 
gram. That  is  just  something  from  yesterday.  Almost  every  week 
we  get  a story  about  the  results  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  I think  that  is  a wonderful  example  and  it  makes 
those  of  us  who  recommended  increases  in  this  appropriation  feel  a 
httle  better.  Me  gave  you  about  100  percent  more  than  you  asked  for 
last  year.  You  asked  for  S3  million  and  we  raised  it  to  $6  million. 

Dr.  Deethick.  That  is  right. 

EXA3IPLFS  OF  PEOGEESS 

Mr.  Fogaett.  On  page  28  you  say  that — 

State  library  agencies  administering  tbe  programs  have  been  strengthened 
with  additional  personnel  and  materials.  One  State  adopted  legislation  estab- 
lishing its  first  State  library. 

TTliat  State  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Deethick.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  State.  Dr.  Hall  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I do  not. 

Di\  Deethick.  Me  can  supply  that. 

lMi\  Fogaett  (reading)  ; 

Another  State  agency  initiated  its  first  rural  public  library  extension  service 
and  two  States  made  their  first  appropriation  for  library  grauts-in-aid. 

Mill  you  supply  for  the  record  the  States  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Deethick.  Yes. 

( The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

State  which  adopted  legislation  establishing  its  first  State  library — Utah. 

State  agency  which  initiated  its  first  rural  public  library  extension  service — 
Arizona. 

Two  States  which  made  their  first  appropriations  for  library  grants-in-aid — 
Minnesota  and  Oregon. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  over  120  bookmobiles  and  other  mobile 
units  have  been  put  into  use  in  rural  areas. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  program,  they  would  not  have  any  facilities, 
would  they? 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  have  been  initiated  under  this  program. 

INCREASE  IN  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  also  say  that  State  and  Territorial  appropria- 
tions for  rural  library  services  show  45.8-percent  increase  between  1956, 
the  year  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  and  1958.  Thirty-two 
States  and  Territories  now  have  sufficient  matching  funds  to  qualify 
for  allotments  under  the  full  authorization,  which  is  $7,500,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  more  States  by  this  time 
next  year  than  the  32  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  will  qualify  under  the  full  allotment,  or  the 
allotment  under  the  full  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thirty-two  States  now  have  sufficient  matching 
funds  to  qualify  for  full  allotments.  Do  you  think  there  will  be 
more  than  the  32  States  by  this  time  next  year  that  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  maximum  allotments  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  say  there  are  32  States  right  now  that  would 
qualify  for  their  share  of  the  $7.5  million.  The  question  is,  a year 
from  now,  how  many  more  States  would  be  able  to  qualify  with 
matching  funds  for  their  share  of  the  full  allotment  of  the  $7.5 
million  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I think  the  nearest  objective  evidence  I have  on  that  is 
the  fact  that  when  we  declared  the  $170,000  released  from  Wyoming 
and  Indiana,  28  States  applied  for  it  immediately  and  we  did  divide 
it  up  according  to  portion.  That  means  those  28  States  were  ready 
to  take  on  more  than  their  allotment  share. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  couldn’t  make  a flat  statement  that  you  expect 
this  number  to  go  up  next  year  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I certainly  do  expect  it  to  go  up. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say: 

Over  130  county  or  multicounty  library  systems  have  been  established  and  at 
least  50  more  are  planned  for  this  year.  In  one  State  the  LSA  program  stimu- 
lated formation  of  the  first  new  county  library  in  7 years,  and  the  first  two- 
county  cooperative  project  in  its  history. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  making  real  progress  in  this  pro- 
gram. I just  hate  to  see  you  come  in  here  asking  Congress  to  provide 
less  funds  for  this  coming  year  than  you  had  this  year,  when  the  need 
is  still  there  and  going  up. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Counting  that  $563,000  carryover,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  figures  are  there.  Is  there  any  dispute  about 
that  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I do  not  dispute  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  over  half  a million  dollars  less  than  you  had 
available  in  1959. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  correct  as  to  availability  of  funds. 
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We  are  estimating  that  $850,000  of  that  $6,563,000  will  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  going  to  be  a real  blow  to  these  communities 
that  have  been  lookmg  forward  to  this  Federal  help,  when  they  hear 
about  the  action  of  the  Department  to  reconrmend  that  less  be  avail- 
able in  1960  than  you  had  in  1959,  especially  when  we  have  an  authori- 
zation ceiling  of  $7.5  million.  I was  hoping  that  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  shown  in  your  justification,  you  would  be  coming  in  here 
asking  for  the  full  authorization  this  year  and  not  asking  that  the 
program  be  cut  back. 

REQUEST  TO  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $6  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  all  you  asked  for.  What  did  you  ask  the 
Department  for? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  original  request  to  the  Department  was  for  $7% 
million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  Office  of  Education  did  make  that  request  for 
the  full  authorization.  You  were  cut  by  the  Department  and  then  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  the  reduction  to  $5,150,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Plus  the  carryover. 

Dr.  Hall.  I have  some  figures  I think  would  interest  you.  When 
the  CongTcss  raised  the  appropriation  from  $5  to  $6  million,  they 
raised  it  a million  dollars,  but  the  States  raised  their  support  for 
libraries,  public  libraries,  including  the  local  contribution,  by  $1,- 
195,000,  when  we  were  raising  it  just  a million.  I think  this  is  some 
indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  States  to  support  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  as  soon  as  this  legislation  became  known  that 
every  State  legislature  was  beseiged  to  do  something  about  it. 

I just  cannot  understand  any  State  not  taking-  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  a program. 

1958-60  PROGRESS  OF  PROGRAM 

On  pages  29  and  30  you  say : 

It  is  anticipated  approximately  2.5  million  more  rural  residents  will  receive 
new  or  improved  rural  library  services  during  fiscal  year  1960  than  were 
served  in  1958. 

This  would  not  have  been  true  if  this  appropriation  had  been  $3 
million,  as  requested  last  year;  would  it?  This  committee  raised  it 
to  $5  million  and  the  final  appropriation  was  $6  million. 

This  process  would  not  have  been  so  if  this  appropriation  had 
been  $3  million  last  year ; would  it  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  are  you  comparing  1960  with  1958?  Was  the 
estimated  increase  from  1959  to  1960  imder  this  budget  not  so  good  ? 
Is  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Derthick.  Probably  the  data  that  they  had  made  a more  com- 
plete picture  on  1958-60.  I imagine  we  could  supply  that  to  you, 
Mr.  Fogarty,  from  1959  to  1960. 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  might  as  well  get  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

At  the  time  the  budget  justification  for  1959-60  was  submitted,  it  could  not 
be  determined  how  many  rural  residents  would  receive  new  or  improved  library 
services  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959.  Based  on  developments  since  that  time, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  the  increase  from  fiscal  year  1958  through  fiscal  year 
1959  will  be  1.5  million  and  the  increase  from  fiscal  year  1959  through  fiscal 
year  1960  based  on  the  budget  requested  would  be  an  added  1 million. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  will  show  progress,  of  course,  for  1 year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes ; but  not  as  good  as  1958-60. 

How  much  better  would  it  look  if  the  full  amount  of  $7.5  million 
which  is  authorized  were  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  “Had  been,”  or  “were”  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Were  appropriated. 

Dr.  Hall.  On  the  assumption  that  a great  portion  of  the  States 
could  have  met  the  full  authorization,  I think  it  would  have  been  that 
much  better;  that  is,  for  every  dollar  we  are  putting  in  they  are 
putting  in 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I mean  for  1960. 

Dr.  Derthick.  For  1960  if  we  had  $7.5  million  instead  of  $6  mil- 
lion or  $5,150,000. 

Dr.  Hall.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I get  the  implication  of  this 
picture  for  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  compare  those  2 years,  1960  with  1958. 

With  the  assumption  you  will  get  an  appropriation  of  $5,150,000 
for  1960,  how  would  it  affect  this  progress  if  you  received  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,500,000  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I think  you  would  get  the  same  ratio  and  favorable 
comparison. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  make  it  look  that  much  better. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  These  figures  may  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  The 
total  expenditures  from  State,  local  and  Federal  funds  in  fiscal 
1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Let  us  put  the  whole  table  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  is  the  table  showing  the  State,  local  and  Federal 
funds  expected  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1959,  and  the  total  is  approxi- 
mately $17  million.  The  comparable  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1958 
totaled  $15,463,000.  The  Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1958  were 
$4,900,000,  and  in  fiscal  year  1959  they  were  $5,350,000,  so  the  overall 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures  is  some  $450,000,  and  the  total  in- 
crease in  program  is  approximately  $li/^  million. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow :) 
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Library  Services  Act  Program  budgets  of  50  States  and  Territories  'participating  in 

fiscal  1959,  by  source  of  funds 
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REALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  true  that  these  funds  remain  available  to  States 
unless  they  certify  they  will  not  be  using  all  of  their  allotment? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  any  State  given  up  anything  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  No,  sir ; not  this  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Except  those  two. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Indiana  and  Wyoming? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right.  That  was  in  1958. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  were  the  only  two  in  1958  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  their  funds  were  reallotted  in  1958. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  this  not  mean  that  States  that  have  been  using 
their  full  allotments  will  have  less  under  this  recommended  appro- 
priation ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  no  other  way  you  can  look  at  it;  is  there? 
They  will  just  have  less. 
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Dr.  Hall.  I started  to  introduce  this  comment  by  saying  this  is  one 
program  where  we  have  always  started  off  by  asking  for  the  authori- 
zation; what  you  gave  us  we  think  we  used  well,  although  we  have 
this  year  15  States  that  have  not  used  the  full  amount,  and  we  have 
yet  to  determine  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  States  have  sufficient  funds  in  this  year’s 
budget  to  match  the  full  $7.5  million  ? Thirty-two  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Thirty-two  States  matching  the  full  authority. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURE 

Mr.  Laird.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  $6  million  which  you 
had  available  this  year  could  not  be  expended ; is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  During  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  car^over  which  you  have  available  for  another  year 
will  bring  your  funding  possibilities  for  1960  up  to  the  same  level  as 
your  funding  possibilities  were  for  1959  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  If  you  use  the  total  figure  and  not  any  breakdown  in 
terms  of  allocations  to  States,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  chairman  brought  out  there  is  $563,000  available 
of  1958  funds  in  1959.  That  together  with  the  appropriation  of  $6 
million  will  make  available  $6,563,000;  $850,000  of  that  will  not  be 
used,  which  leaves  an  obligation  figure  of  $5,713,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  you  had  available  $6,563,000  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  Next  year  you  will  have  available  $6  million? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

APPROPRIATION  REQUEST,  19  60,  COMPARED  WITH  EXPENDITURES,  1959 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  not  have  as  much  available  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  expenditures  you  have  enough  funds  for  1960  to  cover  the 
expenditure  level  of  1959. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Of  course,  the  $850,000  is  included  in  both  your  fig- 
ures. The  $850,000  is  included  in  your  available  figure  for  this  year, 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  be  spent,  and  is  also  included  in  the  $6 
million  figure  to  be  available  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  I should  think  the  statement  that  you  will  spend  $5,713,- 
000  this  year  and  under  the  1960  budget  you  will  have  $6  million  avail- 
able in  1960  would  be  a correct  statement? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right.  If  I may  say  so,  Mr.  Hughes,  I know  we 
have  to  operate  within  fiscal  years,  but  I would  like  to  make  a distinc- 
tion between  accounting  for  funds  budgetwise  in  terms  of  fiscal  years 
and  putting  on  programs  and  planning  long-range  progi’ams  in  terms 
of  fiscal  years. 

It  is  true  we  spent  $6,500,000  less  the  $850,000  in  1959,  but  these 
people  have  to  get  personnel  and  books  and  materials  and  the  only 
reason  $500,000  was  left  over  in  1958  Avas  because  they  had  been  told 
they  had  this  money  and  they  started  planning  for  it,  and  I think  the 
same  is  true  for  1959.  Programwise  these  States  are  making  progress 
in  setting  up  the  programs.  For  example,  Arkansas  hired  22  people 
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to  work  in  the  rural  areas  last  year.  It  makes  it  difficult  to  account 
for  this  money  on  a cutoJff  date. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course  we  have  to  appropriate  that  way. 

Dr.  Hall.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  expenditures  in  1960 
under  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  estimated  expenditures  at  $6  million. 

AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  AND  AVAILABLE  TO  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  was  allocated  to  Wis- 
consin last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Fiscal  1958  or  1959,  sir? 

Mr.  Laird.  Fiscal  1959. 

Mr.  Hughes.  $142,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  anticipate  that  Wisconsin  is  going  to  use  all 
of  their  allocation  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  that  has  not  used  all  its 
funds  this  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  According  to  the  table  I have  here  Wisconsin  is 
showing  an  estimated  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  of  $114,450. 

(Revised'  plan  received  subsequent  to  hearings  indicates  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  $132,450.) 

Mr.  Laird.  So  that  part  of  that  money  would  be  available  to  them 
in  1960? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  part  of  the  $850,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  But  reserved  to  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  if  they  maintain  their  program  at  the  same  level 
as  last  year  they  still  would  be  able  to  go  into  that  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  they  would  get  any  of  the  dilference  that  was 
still  available. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  they  could  hold  their  program  at  the  same  rate  and 
still  use  part  of  that  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Wisconsin  would  get  out  of  the  allotment  of  $5,150,- 
000,  $120,000.  Now  they  have  apparently  a $27,000  credit  to  their 
1959  account  that  they  could  pick  up  iii  fiscal  1960.  So  it  would 
appear  that  Wisconsin  could  actually  increase  its  program. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted :) 

'With  increased  Federal  payment  for  1959,  Wisconsin  would  now  have  less 
available  in  1960  than  1959. 

Dr.  Derthick.  But  they  would  have  to  increase  their  program  on 
the  State  basis  as  well  as  Federal. 

ALLOCATIONS  IN  1960  COMPARED  TO  195  9 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  there  a possibility  that  a State  under  the  allocation 
formula  would  receive  less  money  next  year  than  was  allocated  in 
1959? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes.  All  the  States  except  the  15 — all  the  States  will  be 
allocated  less  in  1960  than  they  were  in  1959. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  I want  to  find  out  is  those  States  that  will  receive 
less  of  an  allocation  than  the  actual  amount  of  money  they  drew  from 
the  Federal  program  in  1959. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  can  be  ascertained. 
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Mr.  Kfjj.t.  Would  it  be  a fair  statement  to  say  that  if  the  States 
that  have  the  $850,000  were  to  certify  they  would  not  use  it  it  could 
be  reallocated  and  to  that  extent^ — for  instance  if  Wisconsin  were  to 
certify  it  would  not  use  the  $27,000 — they  would  be  adversely  affected  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Can  you  not  tell  us  wdiat  States  those  are  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  We  do  not  have  a tabulation  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  they 
supplied  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  Supply  it  for  the  record. 

We  will  recess  now  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

STATES  WITH  MORE  FUNDS  IN  FISCAL  1960 


States  and  outlying  parts 

Allotment 

under 

$5,150,000, 

1960 

Estimated 
balance 
from  1959 

Total 

available, 

1960 

Allotment 

under 

$6,000,000, 

1959 

Balance 
from  1958 

Total 

available, 

1959 

Difference 

between 

Totals 

Totals. 

$5, 150,  000 

$1,  254,  220 

$6,  404,  220 

$6,  000, 000 

$563, 326 

$6,  563,  326 

-$159, 106 

Alaska..  . ...  . . 

45,  221 

51,  624 

96,  845 

46,  657 

44,  967 

91,  624 

$5,  221 

Delaware  ...  . 

46,  580 

48,  391 

94,  971 

48,  391 

46,  261 

94,  652 

319 

Indiana  

127,  233 

151,  229 

278,  462 

151,  229 

151,  229 

127,  233 
40,  471 

Iowa  .. 

115,  788 

70,  824 

186,  612 

136,  636 

9,  505 

146, 141 

Kansas 

90,  451 

96, 139 

186,  590 

104,  329 

56,  353 

160,  682 

25,  908 

Maryland  .... 

80,  219 

71,  550 

151,  769 

91,  283 

31,  603 

122,  886 

28,  883 

Massachusetts 

80,  450 
124, 185 
100,  507 
211, 197 

13,  577 
69,  200 
17,  088 
247,  822 

94, 027 
193,  385 
117,  595 
459,  019 

91,  577 
147,  343 
117, 151 
258,  289 

91,  577 

2,  450 
46,  042 
444 

Missouri . --  - 

147;  343 
117, 151 
313,  294 

Oklahoma  .. 

Pennsylvania 

55,  005 

145,  725 

Puerto  Rico ..... 

112,  788 

122,  064 

234,  852 

132,  810 

99,  254 

232,  064 

2,  788 

Rhode  Island . . 

46,897 

49,  454 

96,  351 

48,  794 

46,  247 

95,  041 

1,310 

Texas..  

198.  925 

98,  378 

297,  303 

242,  643 

52,  718 

295,  361 

1,942 

Wyoming  ...... 

48,  071 

50,  291 

98,  362 

50,  291 

50,  291 

48,  071 

STATES  WITH  LESS  FUNDS  IN  FISCAL  I960 


Alabama..  

$135, 186 
58,  452 
110,  743 
153,  218 
67,  313 

Arizona 

$3, 127 

A rkartsfl.'?  .... 

California  

Colorado  . ..  ..  .. 

Connecticut 

64',  816 

Florida . . .. 

92,  959 
144,  275 
13, 121 
48,  570 
58,  591 
148,  024 

142,  926 
107, 031 

64,  437 

143,  365 
115,  093 
126,  941 

58,  419 
78,  920 
43,  787 
52,  525 

13,  024 

Georgia  

Guam  ..  . 

Hawaii  . . . 

Idaho  . 

15,  687 

Illinois  . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

M aine  

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi ..  . 

Montana  

Nebraska .. 

Nevada ..  . 

28,  402 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey..  

‘75,  906 
58,  768 
158,  801 
189,  007 
65, 158 

New  Mexico  

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

17L004 
78,  832 
114,  072 
64, 119 
141,  730 
53,  221 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

18,  900 

Vermont 

53;  283 
137,  274 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

10;  613 
88,  444 
112,  521 
120,  023 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

7,  863 
9,  586 

Wisconsin 

$135, 186 

$161,  369 

$161,  369 

61,  579 

63,  528 



63,  528 

110,  743 

130,  203 

130,  203 

153,  218 

184,  362 



184,  362 

67,  313 

74,  826 

74,  826 

64,  816 

71,  643 

. 

71,  643 

105,  983 

107,  527 

$21,  580 

129, 107 

144,  275 

172,  959 

172,  959 

13, 121 

13,  980 

13,  980 

48,  570 

50,  927 

50,  927 

74,  278 

63,  704 

35,  276 

98,  980 

148,  024 

177,  739 

177,  739 

142,  926 

171,  239 

171,  239 

107,  031 

125,  470 

125,  470 

64,  437 

71, 159 

71, 159 

143,  365 

171,  799 

171,  799 

115,  093 

135,  750 

135,  750 

126,  941 

150,  856 

150,  856 

58,  419 

63,  486 

63,  486 

78,  920 

89,  626 

89,  626 

72, 189 

44,  828 

39, 846 

84,  674 

52,  525 

55,  971 

55,  971 

75,  906 

85,  783 

85,  783 

58,  768 

63,  931 

63,  931 

158,  801 

191,  482 

191,  482 

189, 007 

229,  997 

229,  997 

65, 158 

72,  079 

72,  079 

171,  004 

207,  041 

207,  041 

78,  832 

89,  514 

89,  514 

114,  072 

134,  448 

134,  448 

64, 119 

70,  753 

70.  753 

141,  730 

169,714 

169,  714 

72,  121 

56, 857 

24,711 

81,568 

53,  283 

56,  937 

56,  937 

137,  274 

164,  032 

164,  032 

10,  613 

10,  782 

10,  782 

88,  444 

101,  770 

101,  770 

120, 384 

132,  470 

132,  470 

129,  609 

142,  036 

142,  036 

-$26, 183 
-1,  949 
-19,  460 
-31, 144 
-7,513 
-6,  827 
-23, 124 
-28,  684 
-859 
-2,  357 
-24,  702 
-29,  715 
-28,  313 
-18,  439 
-6,  722 
-28,  434 
-20,  657 
-23,  915 
—5,  067 
-10,706 
-12,  485 
-3,  446 
-9.  877 
-5, 163 
-32,681 
-40,  990 
-6,  921 
-36,  037 
-10,  682 
-20,  376 
-6,  634 
-27,984 
-9,  447 
-3,  654 
-26,  758 
-169 
-13,  326 
-12,  a86 
-12,  427 


38054—59 
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Friday,  February  27, 1959. 
Payments  to  School  Districts 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 

$120, 683,  226 
5,  976, 244 

$122,  500, 000 
7, 500, 000 

$134, 200, 000 
8, 100, 000 

2.  Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies 

Total  obligations 

126,  659, 470 
340,  530 

130, 000, 000 

142, 300, 000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

127, 000, 000 

130, 000, 000 

142,300,000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  

$126,  631,  462 

$129,  953,  249 

$142, 253, 150 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions.  _.  .... 

2 

4 

4 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions ....  _. 

1 

1 

1 

Average  number  of  all  employees . . 

3 

4 

4 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year. . ...^ 

2 

4 

4 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

7. 0 $4,  525 

7. 0 $4,  980 

7. 0 $4, 980 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions  

$7,  443 

$17,  009 

$17, 086 

Positions  other  than  permanent. 

4, 090 

4,111 

4,227 

Other  personal  services 

1, 849 

4,  252 

4,  272 

Total  personal  services.. . . 

13, 382 

25, 372 

25,  585 

02  Travel..  . . ..  ... . . 

i 

56 

56 

03  Transportation  of  things  

215 

600 

600 

04  Communication  services 

32 

50 

50 

05  Rents  and  utility  services... ... 

114 

150 

150 

07  Other  contractual  services 

14,  221 

19, 017 

18, 896 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

654 

3.  255 

3,  255 

09  Equipment..  

198 

200 

200 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

294 

459 

466 

Subtotal..  

29,117 

49,159 

49, 258 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

1,109 

2, 408 

2,408 

Total,  allocation  accounts 

28, 008 

46,  751 

46.  850 

Total  obligations 

126,  659,  470 

130, 000, 000 

142, 300,000 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  foUows: 

142,  253, 150 

Office  of  Education 

126, 631, 462 

129, 953, 249 

Department  of  Commerce 

12,  475 

30, 121 

30,220 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Veterans’  Administration — 

9, 098 

9, 830 

9,830 

6,435 

6,800 

6,800 
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Assistance  for  School  Construction 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

2.  Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal  properties; 

(a)  Under  title  II,  Public  Law  815 

$61,  477, 460 

$67,  427,  687 

36, 214 
29,  034, 144 
1,  000,  000 

$30, 600, 000 

(6)  Under  title  III,  Public  Law  815 

3.  Payments  for  technical  services 

Total  obligations 

8, 832, 030 
849, 357 

7, 000, 000 
900, 000 

71, 158, 847 

-19, 103, 140 
-103,  752 
46,  698,  045 

97, 498,  045 
-46, 698, 045 

38, 500, 000 

Financing; 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward. 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations  

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

98, 650,  000 

50, 800, 000 

38, 500, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$61, 477, 460 

$67, 427, 687 

$30, 600, 000 

ALLOCATION  TO  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Average  number  of  aU  employees ... 

9 

11 

13 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

0 

0 

0 

01  Personal  services:  Positions  other  than  permanent  . . 

$67,  765 

$86,  800 

$109,  500 

02  Travel . 

17,534 

20,400 

25,700 

3,500 

04  Communication  services 

2, 360 

2, 800 

07  Other  contractual  services _ . . 

849, 968 

1, 000,  700 

900,900 

08  Supplies  and  materials. ..  ... . 

11 

100 

100 

10  Lands  and  structures 

8,  740, 380 

28, 955, 358 

6, 855,000 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. ... 

3,310 

4, 100 

5,200 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

59 

100 

100 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

9, 681, 387 

30, 070, 358 

7, 900,000 

Total  obligations 

71, 158, 847 

97,  498, 045 

38, 500, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  When  we  re- 
cessed last  night,  I believe  we  had  finished  library  services. 

Now  we  will  go  on  to  payments  to  school  districts.  Do  you  have  a 
statement  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  a short  statement.  Shall  I read  it  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Proceed. 

General  Statement  on  Payments  to  School  Districts 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
operation  of  schools  in  federally  affected  areas  was  extended  by  the 
85th  Congress  through  fiscal  year  1961,  with  certain  amendments. 
The  appropriation  requested  for  1960  amounts  to  $142,300,000  as  com- 
pared with  $130  million  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  The  amounts  to  be  available  in  both  fiscal  year  1959  and  fiscal 
year  1960  will  provide  for  payments  to  eligible  school  districts  on  the 
basis  of  85  percent  of  full  entitlements.  The  costs  of  scluxffs  operated 
on  Federal  bases  for  children  of  parents  who  live  on  Federal  property 
will  be  paid  in  full  as  provided  by  the  law. 
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Tlie  main  factors  causing  the  increase  in  requirements  for  1960  are 
the  continuing  increase  in  cost  of  education  and  the  liberalizing 
amendments  made  by  Public  Law  85-620.  These  amendments  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  and  the  number  of 
federally  connected  children  counted  for  entitlement  during  fiscal 
year  1959.  In  fiscal  year  1960  it  is  estimated  that  the  attendance  of 
federally  connected  children  will  increase  over  fiscal  year  1959  by  6 
percent — from  1,360,000  in  1959  to  1,440,000  in  1960. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  4,000  school  districts  will  apply  for  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1960,  an  increase  of  5.5  percent  in  the  number  of 
applications. 

The  payments  provided  under  this  legislation  will  be  used  by  school 
districts  to  maintain  standards  of  education  in  federally  affected  dis- 
tricts which  are  generally  comparable  to  educational  programs  pro- 
vided in  other  school  districts  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  a brief  overview  of  the  problem.  We  have 
Dr.  Grigsby,  who  manages  the  program,  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Proceed  with  the  construction  item. 

General  Statement  on  Assistance  for  School  Construction 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  85th  Congress,  by  Public  Law  85-620,  amended 
and  extended  Public  Law  815,  which  authorizes  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  for  school  construction  required  because 
of  increased  numbers  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property  or  re- 
siding with  a parent  employed  thereon,  or  whose  parents  have  moved 
into  a school  district  for  employment  in  plants  having  Federal 
contracts. 

The  authorization  contained  in  the  legislation  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  cutoff  dates  for  receipt  of  applications  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  based  on  urgency  of  need  in  approval  of  construc- 
tion projects  when  funds  available  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  ap- 
provable  projects. 

The  Office  expects  to  receive  some  300  project  applications  by  the 
cutoff  date  to  be  established  in  the  fall  of  1959.  These  applications 
will  cover  the  2-year  period  June  1959  to  June  1961.  In  addition, 
certain  low  priority  applications  which  were  filed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  but  for  which  funds  were  not  available,  will  be  carried  forward 
as  a claim  against  fiscal  year  1960  appropriations.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  $38,500,000  will  permit  the  approval  in  fiscal  year  1960  of 
those  projects  which  have  the  highest  priority  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tive urgency  of  need  for  additional  school  facilities. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960  for  construction  projects 
is  $12,200,000  less  than  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1959.  The  Congress  appropriated  $50  million  in  tlie 
first  supplemental  bill  last  year  and  $800,000  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation act  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Of  this  total  sum  $1  million  is 
assigned  for  the  technical  services  rendered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

The  combined  sums  available  for  the  programs  of  school  assistance 
authorized  by  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  for  fiscal  year 
1959  and  fiscal  year  1960  are  identical,  namely,  $180,800,000. 


The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Commmiity  Facilities  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  will  speak  to  the  estimate  of 
S900.000  uicluded  in  the  total  request  for  technical  services. 

FUXDS  FOR  19  5 9 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  For  what  are  you  askuio:  in  the  supplemental  for 
1959  ? 

Dr.  Derthtck.  For  1959  the  total  appropriation  is  $180,800,000, 
of  which  S50.8  million  is  for  school  construction. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  received  850,800,000  for  Public  Law  815 
and  for  874  you  have  been  allowed  8130  million,  for  1959. 

Dr.  Derthtck.  Yes,  sir. 

COVSTEVCTIOV 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  do  vou  need  in  1959  to  cover  the  commit- 

__  V 

ments  under  Public  Law  815  ( 

Dr.  Derthtck.  861  million  for  815. 

Dr.  Gptgsby.  TTe  requested  861  million. 

IMr.  F OGARTY.  TTliat  did  you  get  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  TTe  got  $50  million  plus  the  8800,000  which  had  been 
appropriated  hi  the  regular  1959  appropriation. 

Sir.  Fogarty.  How  much  do  you  think  should  be  appropriated  to 
cover  the  firmer  estimates  you  have  available  at  this  time  as  far  as 
the  needs  are  concerned  mider  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  On  the  latest  of  the  applications  in  hand  by  the 
Yovember  17  cutoff  date,  some  391  aj)i9lications  then  received,  plus 
about  30  applications  which  have  come  in  subsequent  to  that  cutoff 
date,  we  estimate  that  we  would  need  an  additional  $24,600,000  to 
cover  1959. 

Fogarty.  Mill  you  put  into  the  record  the  school  districts  that 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  funds  if  we  follow  the  administration's 
recommendation  not  to  appropriate  any  more  funds  for  1959  ? 

Dr.  Gptgsby.  TTe  can  put  into  the  record  the  school  districts  whose 
tentative  priorities  are  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to  cover  them  with  the 
available  appropriations. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  And  bv  State  ? 

Dr.  Gptgsby.  By  State. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


List  of  Public  Law  815  applications  filed  by  school  districts  for  the  increase  period 
1958-60  which  cannot  be  approved  because  of  a low  priority  and  lack  of 
funds 


Name  of  district 

Project  Xo. 

Federal  funds 
requested 

Alabama: 

HuBtsville  Citv  School  District - - 

ALA-IGIO 

S152. 500 

Anniston  City  Board  of  Education  School  District 

A L A— 5A9 

150.000 

Athens  School  District 

A LA-503  A 10 

23.400 

Morgan  Countv  School  District 

ALA-701A9 

S5. 000 

ALA-701B9 

45.000 

ALA-701C9 

45.000 

Jackson  County  School  District 

ALA-SOIBIO- 

54.SOO 

Arizona: 

Maricopa  County  School  District  Xo.  66 

ARIZ-17A9 

266.490 

Pima  Countv  School  District  X'o.  1 

ARIZ-25A10 

3-2S.  140 

Case  Grand  Union  High  School  District  Xo.  2 

ARIZ-SOIAIO 

2>i.  927 

Pinal  Countv  School  District  Xo.  24 

ARIZ-S02A10 

230.943 

Gila  Bend  High  School  District 

ARIZ-S03A10 

33.792 

Arkansas:  Pulaski  Countv  Sp>ecial  School  District 

ARK-2E10 

359.100 

ARK-2F10 

359, 100 
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List  of  Public  Law  815  applications  filed  by  school  districts  for  the  increase  period 
1958-60  which  cannot  be  approved  because  of  a low  priority  and  lack  of 
funds — Continued 


Name  of  district 


Project  No. 


Federal  funds 
requested 


California; 


San  Juan  Union  High  School  District 

Robla  School  District 

Arden-Carmichael  Union  School  Districts 

Monterey  City  School  District 

Sausalito  School  District 

Muroc  Unified  School  District 


Sweetwater  Union  High  School  District 

Lakeside  Union  School  District 

Cajon  Valley  Union  School  District 

Fallbrook  Union  School  District 

Coronado  Unified  School  District 

National  School  District  of  San  Diego  County. 

Victor  Valley  Union  High  School  District 

Pacific  Grove  Unified  School  District 

Chula  Vista  City  School  District 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District 


Monterey  Union  High  School  District 

Vista  Unified  School  District 

Arcade  School  District 

Oceanside-Carlsbed  Union  High  School  District. 

Riverside  City  School  District 

North  Sacramento  School  District 

Rialto  School  District 

Santa  Maria  School  District 

Torrance  Unified  School  District 


Paramount  Unified  School  District 

Alamitos  School  District 

Grant  Union  High  School  District 

Santa  Ana  School  District 

Sylvan  High  School  District 

Antelope  Valley  Joint  Union  High  School  District 

Salvador  Union  S^’  ool  District 

Manteca  Union  Hi'^h  School  District 

Santa  Ana  High  School  District 

Tustin  School  District 

Centralia  School  District 

Westminster  Elementary  School  District 

Tustin  Union  High  School  District 

San  Dieguito  Union  School  District 

Garden  Grove  Union  High  School  District 

Magnolia  School  District 

Garden  Grove  School  District 

Newport  Harbor  Union  High  School  District 

San  PasQual  Valley  Unified  School  District 

Mount  Eden  School  District 

Covina  School  District 

Moorpark  School  District 

Simi  Valley  Unified  School  District  

Santa  Ana  Junior  College  School  District 

Bishop  Union  Elementary  School  District 

Anshein  Union  High  School  District 

Mountain  Emnire  Unified  School  District 

Solana  Beach  School  District 

Arroyo  Grande  Union  School  District 

Nipomo  Union  School  District 

Northern  San  Diego  County  Jimior  College  School  District  — 

Arroyo  Grande  Union  High  School  District 

Guadalupe  Joint  Union  School  District 

Pismo  School  District 

San  Ysidro  School  District 

Milpitas  School  District 

Cypress  School  District 

La  Habra  School  District 

Loomis  Union  School  District - 

Lemoore  Union  High  School  District 

Redlands  School  District - - 


CALTF-2A10,.. 

CALIF-5B9 

CALIF-7  MO- 

CALIF-10 \10-. 

CALIF-12A10-. 

CALIF-19B10-- 

CALIF-19C10-. 

CALIF-19D10-- 

CALIF-19E10-- 

CALIF-22410-. 

CALIF-26A10-- 

CALIF-31A10-. 

CALIF-32A10-- 

CALIF-37A10-- 

CALIF-38A10-. 

CALIF-47A10.. 

CALIF-48  A.10-- 

CALIF-57A10-. 

CALIF-58A10-1 

CALIF-58A10-2 

CALIF-58A10-3 

CALIF-58A10-4 

CALIF-64A10.. 

CALIF-61A10-- 

CALIF-201A10. 

CALIF-203A10- 

CALIF-207A10- 

CALIF-211A10- 

CALIF-215A10. 

CALIF-218D10. 

C-\LIF-218E10. 

CALIF-220A9-- 

CALIF-220B9_. 

CALIF-220A10. 

CALIF-237A9-- 

CALIF-237A10- 

CALIF-238A10- 

CALIF-240A10- 

CALIF-250A10- 

CALIF-402D10. 

CALIF-410A10. 

CALIF-414A10- 

CALIF-415A10-. 

CALIF-422A10-. 

CALIF-423A10. 

CALIF-505A10- 

CALIF-509A10- 

CALIF-510A10-. 

CALIF-512A10-. 

CALIF-513A10-. 

CALIF-521A10- 

CALIF-522A10-. 

CALIF-522B10- 

CALIF-529A10-. 

CALTF-530A10-. 

CALIF-540A10-. 

CALIF-544A10-. 

CALIF-609A10-. 

CALIF-612A10-. 

CALIF-614A10-. 

CALIF-619A10-. 

CALI  P-625 A 10.. 

CALIF-642A10-. 

CALIF-705A10-. 

CALTF-709A10-. 

CALIF-714D10-. 

CALIF-714E10-. 

CALIF-716A9_-. 

CALTF-716A10-- 

CALTF-717A10_. 

CATAP-717A10-. 

CALIF-718A9-.. 

CALIF-719B9... 

CALIF- 719A10-. 

CALIF-802A10-. 

CALIF-804A10.. 

CALIF-805A10-. 

CALIF-809A10.. 

CALIF-814A10.. 

CALIF-815A10.. 

CALIF-816AI0.. 


$132, 770 
75,  519 

197. 380 
1, 026,  589 

151,  514 
24, 333 
100, 161 
41,  838 
26, 322 
722,  851 
195,  960 
397,  600 
211,  935 
243, 175 
273, 137 
180, 340 
239, 057 
501,  260 
1,  792,  950 
456,  050 
1,  578,  020 
379,  730 
36,  494 
229,  330 
218,  515 
159,  963 

300. 000 
215,  84fi 
188,  940 
154, 003 
154,003 

400.000 
1,183, 300 

242,  820 
516, 880 
122,  830 
248,500 
270,  000 
487,  770 
336, 263 
242,110 
51, 120 
29,820 
215, 130 
205,  332 
114,310 
222,940 
■82,  786 
127,  800 
176,  080 
254, 180 
.588, 092 
286,628 
136, 320 
44, 446 
391, 210' 
565,  515 

55.380 
34,  840 
39, 050 
24, 495 

311,690 
77, 390 
47,  570 
74.  550 

360.000 
41,090 
17.  750 
10, 650 
51,  120 
S8.  7.50 
50,410 
59, 040 
51,830 
68,  870 
.50,410 
50,410 

102,  9.50 
42,600 
579,  550 
90,000 
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Name  of  district 


Project  No. 


Federal  funds 
requested 


Colorado: 

School  district  No.  11 

School  district  No.  2 

Boulder  County  School  District 

Connecticut: 

Town  of  Croton  School  District 

Waterford  School  District 

Town  of  Prospect  School  District 

Florida: 

Brevard  County  School  District 

Bay  County  School  District 

Santa  Rosa  County  School  District 

Clay  County  School  District 

Monroe  County  School  District 

Okaloosa  County  School  District 

Duval  County  School  District 

Seminole  County  School  District 

Orange  County  School  District 

Hillsborough  County  School  District 

Dade  County  School  District 

Pinellas  County  School  District 

Georgia: 

Cobb  County  School  District 

Houston  County  School  District 

Liberty  County  School  District 

Muscogee  County  School  District 

Dougherty  County  School  District 

City  of  Valdosta  School  District 

DeKalb  County  School  District 

Clay  County  School  District 

Idaho: 

Joint  Class  A School  District  No.  Ill 

Snake  River  Class  A School  District  No.  52 

Independent  School  District  No.  6 

Illinois: 

North  Chicago  School  District  No.  64. 

North  Chicago  Community  School  District  No.  123 

School  District  No.  Ill 

Harmony  School  District  No.  175 

Pontiac  School  District  No.  105 

Indiana:  School  District  of  Peru 

Iowa:  Ames  Community  School  District 

Kansas: 


COLO-3A10 

COLO-3B10 

COLO-12B9 

COLO-12A10... 

COLO-601A10-. 

CONN-3B10— . 
CONN-3C10-.. 
CONN-3D10--- 
CONN-202A9— 
CONN-701A10- 

FLA-IAIO- 

FLA-3A10 

FLA-4A10 

FLA-5A10 

FLA-6A10 

FLA-7  AlO 

FLA-7B10 

FLA-8B10 

FLA-403A10.... 

FLA-405A10.-.. 

FLA-406A10 

FLA-407A10---. 
FLA-601A9 

GA-llAlO 

GA-14A10 

GA-14B10 

GA-14C10 

GA-15A10 

GA-16A10 

GA-201A10 

GA-201B10 

GA-201C10 

GA-201D10 

GA-202A10 

GA-401A10 

GA-603A9 

GA-603A10 

IDAHO-IAIO— 

IDAHO-6A10... 

IDAHO-201E10, 

ILL-13A10 

ILI^201A10 

ILL-403 AlO 

ILL-504A10 

ILL-802 AlO 

IND-508A10.... 

IOWA-701A10-. 


$360, 000 
221,  790 
57,  600 
75,  645 

45. 000 

200,000 

150.000 

220. 000 

116,  270 

24,  948 

259. 350 
159,  568 
145, 070 

175.000 
342,023 
394, 628 

75, 118 
85, 085 
233, 415 

300. 000 
297,  570 
791, 017 

33, 215 

280.000 
362, 868 

95, 460 
64, 167 
236,  565 

585.000 
90, 920 

312, 800 
62,996 
20,470 
171, 450 
119, 250 
26, 352 
22,500 

33, 250 

37.000 
186, 300 

298, 452 
356,  796 

153.000 
39, 600 
54,  780 

143. 350 
155, 375 


City  of  Derby  School  District 

Haysville  School  District  No.  187 

Peterson  Common  School  District 

Pauline  Common  School  District  No.  72 
Kentucky:  Meade  County  School  District.  . 

Maine:  Kittery  School  District 

Maryland: 

Harford  County  School  District 

Anne  Arundel  County  School  District... 

Montgomery  County  School  District 

Prince  Georges  County  School  District.. 
Massachusetts: 


KANS-3A10.. 

KANS-405A10 

KANS-602A10 

KANS-201A10 

KY-5A9 

KY-5A10 

ME-7A10 


435,  579 
59, 890 
92. 660 
327,  700 
93, 000 
148, 000 
122, 661 


MD-IAIO 

MD-3A10 

MD-4A10 

MD-8A10 


562, 000 
591, 528 
712,  215 
2,  264, 000 


Bourne  School  District 

Town  of  Acton  School  Community 

Pittsfield  Public  School  Community 

Michigan: 

Clarenceville  School  District. 

Mont  Clemens  Community  Schools 

School  District  of  the  Village  of  Roseville 

Board  of  Education,  District  No.  8,  Frl.  Township  and  City 

of  Dearborn 

Beach  School  District  No.  8,  Frultport  Township 


MASS-201A10 

M ASS-701  A9 

MASS-702A9.. 

MICH-18A10 

MICH-19A10 

MICH-21A10.. 

MICH-21  BIO 

MICH-38  AlO 

MICH-42A9 

MICH-42A10 


550. 056 
61,920 
269,  ISO 

122,  067 
323.251 
450, 000 
238, 014 


196.000 
38.839 
19,  728 
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Michigan— Continued 

School  District  of  the  City  of  Garden  City 

Mount  Morris  Consolidated  No.  3,  Frl 

Oscoda  area  schools 

Holton  Public  School  4th  Class  District  No.  1_- 

Ravenna  4th  Class  No.  24 

Brownstone  School  District  No.  1,  Frl 

Millington  Community  School  District  No.  2.. 

Van  Buren  Public  Schools 

Lakeview  School  District 

Dimondale  Area  Schools 

Level  Park  Board  of  Education 

Marshall  Public  Schools 

Athens  Agricultural  School  District 

Mississippi; 

Moss  Point  Mim.  Sep.  School  District 

Gulfport  Mun.  Sep.  School  District 

Columbus  Mun.  Sep.  School  District 

Jackson  County  Board  of  Education 

Meridian  Mun.  Sep.  School  District 

Missouri: 

Consolidated  School  District  No.  4,  Grandview. 

Dixon  Reorganized  District  No.  1 

School  District  of  Harrisonville 

Cashland  School  District  No.  73 

Pleasant  Hill  School  District 

Reorganized  School  District  R-IV,  Lawson 

Montana: 

School  District  No.  1,  Great  Falls 

Swann  Valley  School  District  No.  33 

School  District  No.  32,  Ashland 

Nebraska;  Ralston  School  District  No.  54 

Nevada: 

Churchill  County  School  District,  Fallon 

Clark  County  School  District,  Las  Vegas 

New  Jersey: 

Toms  River  Schools 

Pemberton  Township  Board  of  Education 

Southampton  Township  Board  of  Education. .. 

Jefferson  Township  Board  of  Education 

Willingboro  Township  Board  of  Education 

Medford  Lakes  Board  of  Education 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Municipal  School  District 


Socorro  Consolidated  Schools 

Gallup-McKinley  School  District  No.  1 

Farmington  Municipal  School  District  No.  5 

Clovis  Municipal  Schools 

Jemez  Springs  School  District  No.  31 

Los  Lunas  Municipal  District  No.  1 

Hatch  Valley  Municipal  School  District  No.  11 

New  York:  Central  School  District  No.  1,  towns  of  Trenton,  et  al__ 
North  Carolina: 

Craven  County  Board  of  Education 

Onslow  County  Board  of  Education 

Perquimans  County  Board  of  Education 

North  Dakota: 

Independent  School  District  No.  1,  Grand  Forks 

Finley  Special  School  District  No.  3 

Ohio: 

Mad  River-Green  Local  School  District 

New  Carlisle-Bethel  Local  School  District 

Xenia  City  School  District 

Oklahoma: 

Independent  School  District  No.  52 

Independent  School  District  No.  8 


Independent  School  District  No.  29. 


Star  Dependent  School  District  No.  46 

Clinton  School  District  1-99 

Oregon:  Curry  Coimty  School  District  3-C 

Rhode  Island:  School  Committee,  Town  of  Middletown 


Project  No. 

Federal  funds 
requested 

MICH-203A10 

$395, 176 

MICH-205A10 

183,  717 

MICH-217A10 

290, 508 

MICH-411A10 

51, 805 

MICH-415A10 

62, 068 

MICH-525A9 

22, 810 

MICH-610A9 

77, 062 

MICH-610A10 

43,  771 

MICH-802A10 

363, 118 

MICH-803A9 

393,  875 

MICH-810A10 

37, 422 

MICH-811A10 

45, 927 

MICH-812A10 

127,  575 

MICH-813A10 

60, 102 

MISS-IAIO 

199,  745 

MISS-6A10 

59, 013 

MISS-601A10 

55,  200 

MISS-701A10 

30, 000 

MISS-801A10 

425,  538 

MO-llAlO 

148,  240 

MO-13A10 

8,  720 

M 0-801  AlO 

33, 000 

MO-702A9 

25,  615 

MO-802A10 

57,  770 

MO-803A10 

21, 800 

MONT-12A10 

512,  259 

MONT-504A10 

MONT-802A10 

25,  000 

NEBR-701A9 

44,  275 

NEV-601A10 

159,  588 

NEV-603A10 _ 

1, 029,  350 

N.J.-2A10 

255,  750 

N.J.-9B10 

220, 825 

N.J.-220A10 

33,  750 

N.J.-503A10 

57,  000 

N.J.-802C10 

115,  000 

N.J.-803A10 

40,  500 

N.MEX.-2A10 

1, 000,  000 

N.MEX.-2B10 

175,  000 

N.MEX.-2C10 

45,  300 

N.MEX.-2D10 

300. 000 

N.MEX.-2E10 

82,  222 

N.MEX.-7A9 

47,  940 

N.MEX.-402A10 

4,615,  250 

N.MEX.-404A10 

95, 472 

N.MEX.-501A10 

138, 300 

N.MEX.-512A10 

55, 080 

N.MEX.-603A10 

60,  231 

N.MEX.-703A10 

14,  790 

NY-701  A9 

90,  720 

NC-IAIO 

459,  904 

NC-7A10 

250, 000 

NC-801A10 

182,  280 

N.DAK.-501A10 

607, 500 

N.DAK.-606A9 

14,  943 

OHIO-9A10 

122,  400 

OHIO-IOAIO 

134, 640 

OHIO-17A10 

172, 000 

OKLA-IAIO 

779, 994 

OKLA-2E10 

45,  580 

OKLA-2F10 

41,404 

OKLA-2G10 

26, 402 

OKLA-llAlO 

58, 333 

OKLA-llBlO 

58, 333 

OKLA-llClO 

58, 333 

OKLA-15D10 

27, 000 

OKLA-804B10 

84,000 

OREG-501-A10 

101,268 

R.I.-IAIO 

152, 439 
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South  Carolina; 

Sp.honl  T)istript  Nf>  2 nf  Richla.nd  County  . 

SC-3B10 

T.nwer  Richland  School  District  No.  5 

SC-3C10 

SC-3D10 

SC-701A9 

South  Dakota: 

Ra.nif]  City  Tndepenflent  School  District  No.  1 _ 

SC-701A10 

SD-2A10 

Todd  Coiintv  Independent  School  District  

SD-2B10 . 

SD-2C10 

SD-405A10 

McIntosh  Independent  School  District  No.  1 

SD-506B9 

Tennessee: 

Murfreesboro  City  Board  of  Education  

TENN-3A9 

Tnlla.boma.  City  Board  of  Education  - 

TENN-3B9 

TENN-10A9 

Texas; 

Ysleta,  Independent  School  District  . 

TEX-2A10 

Independent  School  District  of  the  City  of  El  Paso 

TEX-2B10  ...  

TEX-8A10 

Edgewood  Independent  School  District.  _ 

TEX-8B10 

TEX-29A10 

White  Settlement  Community  Consolidated  School  District 
No.  37. 

Northside  Independent  School  District 

TEX-35A10 

TEX-64B9 

Arlington  Independent  School  District 

TEX-67A10 

Connally  Consolidated  Independent  School  District 

TEX-67B10 

TEX-208B9 

Comal  County  Rural  High  School  District 

TEX-801A10 

Utah: 

Davis  County  School  District 

UTAH-4A10 

Daggett  School  District 

UTAH-4B10 

UTAH-601B10 

Virginia: 

Princess  Anne  County  School  Board 

VA-ICIO 

Fairfax  County  School  Board 

VA-IDIO 

VA-3A10 

York  County  School  Board 

VA-3B10 

VA-5B10 

Norfolk  County  School  Board 

VA-5C10 

VA-5D10 

VA-8B10 

City  of  Falls  Church  __  ...  . . 

VA-IOAIO 

Prince  William  County  School  Board 

VA-17A10 

City  of  Newport  News,  School  District. . 

VA-501A9 

Washington: 

Clover  Park  School  District  No.  400. .... 

WASH-4A10 

University  Place  Schools,  District  No.  83  _ 

V7ASH-4B10 

WASH-4C10 

WASH-28A10 

Tahoma  School  District  No.  409.. ...  

WASH-702A9  

West  Virginia:  Pendleton  County  Board  of  Education 

W.  VA.-801A10 

Wyoming: 

Fremont  County  School  District  No.  25,  Riverton  . .. 

WYO-603.\10 

School  District  No.  38,  Arapahoe..  ...  . ...  

WYO-701A9  

School  District  No.  6,  Medicine  Bow 

WY 0-702 A 10 

Fremont  County  Vocational  High  School  District.  . 

WYO-801A10 

Alaska; 

Board  of  Education,  Territory  of  .\laska.  . ......  ... 

Anchorage  Independent  School  District..  ..  ...  ..... 

ALASKA-401A10 

ALASKA-5A10... 

Guam:  Department  of  Education,  Territory  of  Guam ..  . 

GUAM-601B10 

Hawaii:  Oahu  School  District 

T.H.-201A10  

T.H.-201B10 

T.H.-201C10 

T.H.-201D10 

Federal  funds 
requested 


$106, 600 

30. 000 
28, 572 

121,  880 
29, 656 

224,  250 
137, 020 
21,  730 
74,  312 
78, 205 

60,  000 
17,  760 
54,  720 

319,  792 
405,  708 

1, 044, 000 
418,  050 
363,  000 

no,  000 

59,  464 
272,  540 
237, 460 
76, 038 

35. 000 

315,  360 
96, 100 
90,  210 

168,  000 

158, 000 
1, 100,  000 
1, 060,  495 
103,  400 
46,  600 
48,  557 
550,  000 
85,  485 
142,  249 
605,  750 


195,  625 
197,  881 
249,  558 
69, 015 
43,  215 
20.  500 

106, 825 
31,920 
7, 822 
82, 963 


165. 000 

1,628, 000 

645. 000 
1, 084,  544 
1,084,544 
1,  725,  677 

536, 035 


ESTIMATE  OF  1960  NEEDS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  In  1960  we  are  asking  for — you  mean  under  Public 
Law  815  for  construction? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grigsby.  Our  request  is  for  $38,500,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  For  construction? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  That  is  the  amount  requested. 

j\Ir.  Fogarty.  On  the  basis  of  the  latest  information  you  have  as 
to  the  needs  under  the  law,  what  do  you  think  should  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  commitments  Congress  has  made  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  Our  latest  estimate  pretty  much  confirms  the  amount 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  59,  namely,  $61,135,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  say  you  are  asking  for? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  We  are  asking  for  $38,500,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  table  is  a little  confusing  to  me.  Doctor.  You 
show  on  your  table  an  estimated  deficit  in  1959  of  some  $24  million, 
but  you  are  not  asking  a supplemental  appropriation.  So  that  de- 
ficit will  car^  over  to  1960.  But  this  table  doesn’t  show  that  carry- 
over at  all.  So  this  table  is  misleading. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  I may  say  that  this  whole  situation  is  rather  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I realize  you  are  in  a difficult  position,  because  of 
the  decision  that  has  been  made  by  people  higher  up  than  you.  All 
I want  from  you  is  an  honest  answer  to  these  questions  I am  asking 
you,  regardless  of  any  orders  you  might  have  received  from  higher 
up. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  The  Office  of  Education  requested  a supplemental  in 
1959  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  F or  how  much  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  In  the  amount  of  $29  million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  To  answer  your  question  as  to  the  1960  estimate,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  as  I believe  our  opening  statement  indicates,  in  the  case  of 
the  construction  program  the  determination  to  ask  for  $38,500,000 
was  based  on  a determination  that  the  total  combined  amounts  to  be 
requested  for  fiscal  1960  for  the  two  programs  would  be  limited  to 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress  in  1959,  namely,  $180 
million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  in  agreement  with  that  decison  which  has 
been  reached,  of  course.  I am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  point  to  be  made,  I think,  is  that  the  $61  million 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  59  is  the  estimated  requirement  in  terms 
of  fiscal  year  1960,  but  it  does  not  include  the  supplemental  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  this  estimated  1960  need  of  $61,135,- 
000  be  increased  if  Congress  follows  the  administration’s  recommenda- 
tion and  does  not  appropriate  any  supplemental  funds  for  1959  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Approximately  $20  million  more  than 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  the  need  was  $24  million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  is  $24  million  in  applications  on  hand  now 
that  are  presumably  eligible  to  be  paid  this  year.  Some  of  these 
applications  I take  it.  Dr.  Grigsby,  would  expire  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  they  would  not  carry  over  into  1960;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  No,  I believe  not.  I think  in  terms  of  the  applica- 
tions on  hand  they  would  carry  forward.  They  are  for  the  increase 
period  1958-60  and  they  will  be  live  in  1960,  so  that  the  additional 
amount  we  would  need  in  1960  if  no  supplemental  is  provided  in 
1959  is  the  amount  previously  mentioned,  $24,600,000,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  estimate  it  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  So  to  show  the  situation  accurately  this  table  on  page 
59  should  show  a need  existing  in  1960  of  $85  million  instead  of  $61 
million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  let  us  have  a new  justification  page  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


Total  estimated  requirements  for  Public  Law  815,  by  sections,  fiscal  year  1960 


Sections 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren 

Rate 

Estimated 
require- 
ments, fiscal 
year  1960 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren 

Rate 

Estimated 
additional 
require- 
ments 1 

Total  esti- 
mated re- 
quirements, 
fiscal  year 
1960 

Sec.  5(a)l 

20, 000 
24, 000 
3,000 

$1, 200 
700 
610 

$24, 000, 000 
16, 800, 000 
1, 830, 000 

7, 500 
21, 000 
3, 846 

$1, 160 
650 
585 

$8,  700, 000 
13, 650, 000 
2, 250, 000 

$32. 700, 000 
30, 450, 000 
4, 080,000 

Sec.  5 (a)  2 

Sec.  6(a)3  

Total,  sec.  5 

42, 630, 000 
1, 800, 000 
455, 000 
13,  750, 000 
1,  500, 000 

24, 600, 000 

67,  230. 000 
1, 800, 000 
455, 000 
13. 750, 000 
1,  500, 000 

Sec.  8 

Sec.  9 

Sec.  10 

10, 000 

1,375 

Sec.  14 

Total  sections  ... 

60, 135, 000 
1, 000, 000 

24,  600, 000 
150, 000 

84,  735, 000 
1, 150, 000 

Technical  services 

Total 

61, 135, 000 

24,  750, 000 

85, 885, 000 

1 To  satisfy  all  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1959  applications  not  processed  because  of  low  priority  and  lack 
of  funds. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  asking  some  of  these  questions  because  I hope 
that  the  committee  handling  the  supplemental  will  take  some  action. 
I expect  to  testify  next  week  as  to  these  needs.  If  no  action  is  taken, 
I will  be  here  when  the  bill  is  on  the  floor  and  offer  the  amendment 
from  the  floor  to  include  this  amount  for  construction  in  1959. 

I think  when  Congress  passed  the  extension  of  this  act  and  ex- 
panded it,  that  that  was  practically  a moral  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  to  give  these  school  districts  what  the  law 
says  they  are  entitled  to — not  only  in  the  construction  program  but 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  these  federally  im- 
pacted areas  also. 

Payments  to  School  Districts 

1959  FUND 

Under  Public  Law  874  you  asked  for  how  much  in  1959  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  In  1959  we  asked  for  the  amount  shown  on  the  table 
on  page  114,  $149,712,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Congress  allowed  you 

Dr.  Grigsby.  $130  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  principal  reason 
for  these  reductions  was  that  the  recommended  increases  were  based 
on  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Education  resulting  from  the  changes 
in  these  two  laws  made  only  a few  days  before.  I can  understand 
why  some  Members  of  Congress  would  vote  that  way  because  of  the 
very  recent  changes  in  existing  law  and  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
time  to  hold  hearings  on  the  request.  Hoivever,  since  that  time  you 
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licave  had  additional  information,  you  have  firmer  estimates,  I am 
sure.  By  this  time  you  can  present  to  us  a better  picture  than  you 
were  able  to  last  year. 

Tliis  committee  did  not  have  a chance  to  act  on  these  appropria- 
tions. If  it  had,  I think  it  would  have  given  you  what  you  asked 
for  because  I believe  that  we  should  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
to  meet  requirements  under  the  law. 

What  do  you  think  is  needed  now  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  informa- 
tion you  have  ? What  is  the  best  estimate  we  have  today  as  to  what 
is  needed  in  1959  in  lieu  of  tliis  $130  million  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  The  best  estimate  we  have,  sir,  is  that  our  original 
estimate  is  substantially  confirmed  that  we  would  need  an  additional 
$20  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  you  do  not  get  that  $20 
million  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  Under  the  law  we  are  required  first  to  set  out  from  the 
available  appropriations  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in  full  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  schools  on  military  installations  under  section  6 
of  the  act.  The  remainder  is  prorated  for  all  eligible  applicants,  the 
payments  are  prorated  to  all  eligible  applicants  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  funds.  We  have  estimated  and  have  so  informed  the  appli- 
cants that  proration  at  85  percent  of  full  entitlement  will  be  necessary 
in  the  current  year  unless,  of  course,  additional  funds  were  to  become 
available. 

The  effect  of  that  proration  on  individual  school  districts  varies  con- 
siderably. A considerable  number  of  school  districts  for  whom  this 
Federal  payment  may  constitute,  let  us  say,  from  3 to  5 percent  of  their 
total  budget  for  expenditure  in  the  current  year  would  not  be  affected 
too  severely  in  the  sense  that  a 15-percent  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  their  Federal  payment  might  represent,  let  us  say,  from  0.50  to  0.75 
of  1 percent  of  their  school  budget. 

In  other  cases,  however,  and  a very  considerable  number  of  cases, 
where  these  Federal  payments  constitute  anywhere  from  10  to  even 
50  percent  of  the  school  budget,  that  amount  of  proration,  that  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  funds  available  in  the  current  year  on  which 
they  had  planned  and  budgeted  would  be  a very  severe  and  difficult 
matter  to  handle. 

In  some  such  instances  in  all  probability  the  school  term  would  have 
to  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  not  also  a possibility  that  some  schools  might 
have  to  either  close  before  the  end  of  their  regular  term  or  have  to  de- 
fer some  salary  payments  due  their  teachers,  if  Congress  follows  this 
policy  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  That  is  right;  these  schools  which  are  heavily  im- 
pacted and  for  whom  the  Federal  payment  represents  a very  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  school  budget,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  a little  town  in  my  district  that  is  heavily  im- 
pacted. I find  over  25  percent  of  the  school  funds  in  this  town  of 
North  Kingston  are  received  under  Public  Law  874.  The  15  percent 
loss  will  result  in  a budget  deficit  of  over  $35,000  in  this  one  schc^l 
district.  That  will  have  a devastating  effect  on  the  education  avail- 
able to  those  children.  Don’t  you  agree? 
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Dr.  Grigsby.  That  is  correct.  In  a situation  like  that,  that  can 
he  repeated  in  a very  considerable  number  of  instances  where  the 
Federal  payment  constitutes  a very  substantial  proportion  of  the 
school  budget. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AFFECTED  BY  SHORTAGE  OF  195  9 FTJXDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  districts  that  will 
be  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  ask  for  this  $20 
million  additional  in  1959,  by  States. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  That  would  be  all  districts,  sir,  who  applied. 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  3,300  districts  listed. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  W e do  not  have  all  applications  in  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  can  you  give  us  that  will  indicate  the  effect 
this  will  have  on  individual  school  districts  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  I thinlr,  sir,  that  if  we  could  give  you  the  districts 
in  which  the  Federal  payment  in  1958  constituted  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  school  district  budget,  that  would  be  a pretty  good  indication 
of  those  districts  which  will  be  severely  hurt  by  the  proration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  suggestion  is  a good  one.  Give  us  a 
State-by-State  listing,  with  a comparison  of  what  they  would  receive 
if  they  received  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  they  will  receive 
if  the  administration’s  reconunendation  is  followed  and  they  do  not 
get  this  $20  million  for  1959. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  We  can  do  that  in  terms  of  the  1958  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
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School  districts  ' in  which  the  Federal  payment  under  Public  Law  87Ji.  was  25  p rcent 
or  more  of  the  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1958  arranged  in  descending  order  from 
100  to  25  percent 


State 

Project 

number 

Name  of  school  district 

Percent  Fed- 
eral (874)  of 
total  current 
expenditures 

Holorado 

710 

Bordenville  School  District  No.  2 

100.0 

Smith  Dakota 

702 

Bad  River  School  District  No.  5,  Ft.  Pierre. 

100.0 

"Nfftw  Mftxioo 

9 

Mt.  View  School  District  No.  7,  Roswell ..  . 

87.3 

Texas 

203 

Lackland  Independent  School  District,  Lackland  AFB.. 

85.3 

Do 

202 

Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  Randolph 

80.2 

AFB. 

Nebraska  

201 

Sioux  Ordnance  Depot,  District  No.  166,  Sidney 

79.8 

South  Dakota.  

204 

Douglas  Consohdafed  School  District  No.  3,  Ellsworth 

79.5 

AFB. 

Do  . 

6 

Provo  Independent  School  District  No.  25,  Igloo.. 

75.9 

.4.rizona  . .. 

203 

Indian  Oasis  School  District  No.  40,  Sells  

70.0 

Texas... 

212 

San  Vicente  Consohdated  School  District  No.  2,  Big 

69.9 

Bend  National  Park. 

Do  

401 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent  School  District  

66.3 

Maine  

8 

Town  of  Limestone  School  District.  . _.  .. 

65.  7 

\rizona 

202 

Williams  .4.FB  Accommodation  School  District,  Phoenix. 

61.5 

Montana  ..  . 

5 

Fort  Peck  School  District  No.  21 

60.7 

Kansas 

17 

Fort  Leavenworth  School  District.  

60.2 

Michigan 

807 

Kinross  Township  School  District  No.  7,  Rudyard 

59.2 

.Arizona  

901 

Page  Accommodation  School ...  .... 

57.7 

South  Dakota. 

707 

Fairview  Consolidated  School  Di<5trict  No.  15,  Rapid 

53.0 

City. 

Mississippi..  ... 

903 

Gulfport  School  District  . ...  . . 

52.8 

.\rizona  

401 

Fort  Huachuca  .Accommodation  School,  Bisbee.  . 

52.4 

Massachusetts 

1 

Town  of  Ayer  School  Committee  ..... . 

50.  9 

Iowa  

1 

Danville  Community  School  District  . . 

50.5 

North  Dakota  . . 

201 

Riverdale  Special  School  District  No.  89 

50.4 

South  Dakota  . . 

815 

Running  Bird  Consolidated  School  District  No.  18, 

50.2 

White  River. 

Wyoming  

605 

Fort  Washakie  School  District  No.  14  ....  

49.0 

Minnesota... 

2 

Unorganized  Territory  School  District  of  Hermepin 

48.9 

County,  Fort  Snelling. 

Wyoming. 

801 

Ale  ova  School  District  No.  7- 

48.9 

Iowa  . 

3 

Middleton  Independent  School  District  No.  9 . 

48.8 

Illinois 

8 

Mascoutah  Communit3’  School  District  No.  10 

47.8 

Washington  

66 

DuPont  School  District  No.  7 ....  

47.8 

South  Dakota  . .. 

706 

Washabaugh  Unorganized  Consolidated  School  District, 

47.0 

W amblee. 

Illinois 

1 

North  Chicago  School  District  No.  64 

46.2 

Missouri  

439 

Knob  Noster  Reorvanized  School  District  R-8 

45.  0 

Nebraska  . 

3 

Bellevue  School  District  . 

45.0 

California  ... 

79 

Crvstal  Unorganized  School  District,  Suison  City 

43.9 

South  Dakota 

201 

Pickstown  Independent  School  District  No.  96  ..  

43. 3 

Missouri . 

8 

Waynesville  Reorganized  School  District  No.  6 

43.0 

Indiana 

507 

Mom’oe  School  Township,  Madison  . _.  

42. 1 

South  Dakota...  . . 

901 

Ardmore  Consolidated  School  District  No.  20 

42.  0 

Kausas 

201 

Pauline  Consolidated  School  District  No.  72  ...  

41.4 

Colorado 

214 

Fountain  School  District  No.  8 . 

40.  5 

California 

43 

China  Lake  Joint  Elementary  School  District-.  . 

39.9 

Do 

31 

Ilerlong  School  District .... 

39.7 

Arizona 

906 

Horse  Mesa  .Accommodation  Schools  . . . . 

39.  6 

Kansas 

208 

Ogden  Grade  School  District  Joint  No.  5 

38.  7 

Arizona 

403 

Roosevelt  Elementary  School  District  No.  3 of  Gila 

38.5 

County. 

Illinois 

2 

Rantoul  Citv  School  District  No.  137  ... 

37.8 

Washington.  

709 

.Anderson  Lsland  School  District  No.  24 ... 

37.4 

Idaho 

201 

Mountain  Home  Class  A Independent  School  District 

37.0 

No.  6. 

Virginia  

13 

Coun tv  of  Prince  George  School  Board,  Hopewell 

36.  8 

Wyoming 

705 

Arapahoe  School  District  No.  38 ....I 

35.  6 

California 

244 

Tracy  Joint  Union  High  School  District 

35.6 

Illinois 

5 

Rantoul  Township  High  School  District  No.  193 

35.  3 

Indiana 

3 

Perry  School  Township,  Loogootee  

35.0 

Montana 

17 

York  Consolidated  School  District  No.  33,  Canvon  Ferrv. 

32.7 

Wisconsin 

1 

Township  of  Sumpter  School  District  No.  4,  Badger 

32.5 

Village. 

California 

829 

Lewiston  School  District 

32.  2 

New  Jersey 

12 

Pemberton  Township  Boat  d of|Education,  Browns  Mills. 

32. 1 

Illinois 

207 

ITighwood  School  District  No.  Ill 

31.9 

Arizona ... 

201 

Tombstone  Union  TTich  School  District 

31.6 

South  Dakota 

504 

Shannon  Countv  District  School,  Pino  Ridge  

31;  4 

Do 

804 

Glad  Valley  School  District  No.  1.3 

.3L3 

Georgia 

601 

Monroe  Countv  Board  of  Education,  Forsvth 

31.  2 

New  York 

913 

Consolidated  School  District  No.  10,  Town  of  New- 

31. 1 

burgh,  Newburgh. 

California 

280 

San  .Toaquin  School  District,  Irvine 

30.  7 

Arizona 

813 

McNarv  School  District  No.  23 

30.  6 

3805'4— 50- 
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School  districts  in  which  the  Federal  pnyment  under  Public  Law  87 A was  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1958  arranged  in  descending  order  from 
100  to  25  percent — Continued 


state 

Project 

number 

Name  of  school  district 

Percent  Fed- 
(874)  of  total 
current 
expenditures 

Washington 

64 

Coulee  Dam  School  District  No.  401 

30.3 

South  Dakota 

11 

Ft.  Pierre  Independent  School  District . ...... 

30.2 

Washington  

■>01 

Medical  Lake  School  District  No.  326..  

29.9 

Massachusetts 

15 

Town  of  Bourne  School  Committee  

29.9 

Wisconsin 

904 

Greenfield  Joint  School  District  No.  3,  Tunnel  City 

29.4 

Oklahoma 

606 

Sedan  Independent  School  District  No.  9,  Mt.  View 

28.9 

New  Jersey 

2 

Lakehurst  Board  of  Education...  . . 

28.5 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Town  of  Middletown  School  Committee.  . 

28.3 

California - 

76 

Midland  School  District,  Riverside 

28.2 

Rhode  Island... 

5 

Town  of  North  Kingstown  School  Department,  Wickford. 

28.0 

Colorado 

609 

Colorado  Springs  School  District  No.  20 ... 

27.6 

Nebraska..  . . . . 

211 

Fort  Crook  School  District  No.  40 

27.4 

Arkansas ... 

4 

White  HaU  School  District  No.  27,  Pine  Bluff 

27.3 

Montana 

905 

Brockton  School  District  No.  55 . . . 

27.  2 

Alabama 

6 

Ozark  City  Board  of  Education.  

27.2 

Illinois . . ..  . 

36 

Mascoutah  Community  High  School  District  and 
Junior  College  No.  18. 

27.1 

California 

3 

DeLuz  School  District. . ...... 

27.0 

27.0 

Missouri  ... 

706 

Flat  School  District  No.  70 .. 

Texas  . . 

61 

Killeen  Independent  School  District 

26.9 

California  ... 

89 

Seeley  United  School  District.  . ..  

26.4 

North  Dakota 

602 

Lincoln  School  District  No.  38,  Bismarck.  

26.4 

California 

207 

San  Jose  School  District,  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base 

26.3 

Kansas  ... 

205 

Gardner  School  District  No.  11 . . . ... 

26.3 

Oklahoma..  . 

1 

Midwest  City  Independent  School  District  No.  52..  .. 

26.2 

Kansas  

3 

Junction  City  Board  of  Education . . 

25.9 

Arizona  . 

406 

Grand  Canyon  Elementary  School  District  No.  4 

25.4 

California  

505 

Muroc  Unified  School  District,  Edwards  . 

25.2 

Mninp  . . 

5 

Kittery  Superintending  School  Committee . ~ 

25.1 

Arizona 

902 

Alchesay  High  School  District,  Whiteriver..  . 

25. 1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

City  of  Portsmouth  Board  of  Education.. 

25.0 

19  60  BUDGET  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  87  4 (PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1960  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  For  current  operations  we  are  asking  under  Public 
Law  874  for  $142,300,000,  which  is  estimated  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments at  85  percent  of  full  entitlement  in  1960  as  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogartit.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  law  that  says  these 
school  districts  should  receive  only  85  percent  of  what  they  are  en- 
titled to,  is  there  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  law  says  that  they  ought  to  receive  100  percent 
of  what  they  are  entitled  to  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  That  is  right.  The  law  does  provide  that  if  funds 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  entitlements,  then  proration  shall 
take  place. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  ITliat  was  that  figure  in  dollars  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  $142,300,000  requested  for  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  were  to  meet  our  commitments  and  keep  our 
word  to  these  districts,  how  much  will  it  take  to  be  honest  with  them  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  That  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  44,  $163,956,676. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  about  $21  million  or  $22  million  short.  The 
table  we  have  asked  for  the  record  will  indicate  what  school  districts 
would  be  hurt  the  most  by  this. 
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INCREASE  IN  19  60  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874 

You  said  in  your  statement  that  in  fiscal  1960  it  is  estimated  that 
attendance  of  federally  connected  children  will  increase  over  fiscal 
1959  by  6 percent. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  that  affect  the  amount  that  you  are  asking 
for  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  increase  in 
cost. 

Mi\  Fogarty.  Does  that  6 percent  increase  in  federally  connected 
children  have  any  bearing  on  the  85  percent  figure  we  have  been 
talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  basis  of  payment  is  85  percent  in  both  years,  sir. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a 6 percent  increase  in  1960  means  it  will  take 
$12  million  more  in  1960  to  pay  85  percent  than  it  does  in  1959. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  So  that  6 percent  has  been  figured  in  ? 

!Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right.  In  the  table  we  give  you  we  would 
reflect  the  estimated  increase  in  1960  to  take  place  State  by  State  over 
1959,  and  likewise  the  estimated  increase  in  the  districts  whose  pay- 
ments are  25  percent  or  more  of  their  budget. 

EEFECT  of  reduction  to  85  PERCENT  OF  ENTITLEMENTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL 

STANDARDS 

]\ir.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  funds  provided  under  this  legislation 
will  be  used  by  school  districts  to  maintain  standards  of  education  in 
federally  affected  districts  which  are  generally  comparable  to  educa- 
tional programs  provided  in  other  school  districts  within  the  State. 
That  does  not  mean  quite  what  it  says,  does  it,  when  you  are  asking 
for  85  percent  of  what  the  law  says  they  are  entitled  to  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right.  That  is,  if  they  only  get  85  percent, 
they  can  approach  those  standards  to  that  point. 

Mr.  FoGxVRty.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  standards  which  you  edu- 
cators hope  for  in  these  areas  will  only  be  maintained  up  to  85  per- 
cent ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Naturally,  in  those  districts  which  receive  such  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  budget  from  these  funds,  we  can  only  say 
they  would  suffer. 

] 9 58  amendments  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8 74 

Fogarty.  IVhat  were  some  of  the  principal  changes  Public 
Law  620  of  the  85th  Congress  made  in  regard  to  payments  to  school 
districts.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Grigsbaa  As  respects  payments  to  school  districts,  some  of  those 
principal  changes 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  supply  them  for  the  record. 

Di‘.  Grigsby.  Yes,  sir. 

(Tlie  infoT’mation  requested  follows:) 

Brief  Bxplaxatiox  of  Changes  In  Provisions  of  Pcblig  Law  874  (81st  Cong.) 

AS  Amended  ry  Public  Law  85-620 

Public  Law  85-620  extends  and  makes  a number  of  changes  in  Public  Law 
874,  as  amended.  These  changes,  with  a brief  explanation,  are  listed  lielow. 
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WHAT  THE  AMENDMENTS  DO 

1.  The  law  is  made  permanent  insofar  as  it  relates  to  children  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  on  Federal  property  or  who  reside 
on  Federal  property  and  have  a parent  who  is  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services ; and  it  is  extended  until  June  30,  1961,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  other 
children.  Sections  2 and  4 are  extended  to  July  1,  1961.  The  amendments  are 
efiCective  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 1958. 

2.  Indian  children  are  countable  for  eligibility  and  entitlement  purposes  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  children  wJio  meet  the  residence  and/or  em- 
ployment requirement  of  eligibility,  and  receipt  of  Public  Law  874  payments  for 
Indian  children  does  not  necessarily  preclude  payment  of  Johnson-0 ’Malley 
funds  to  the  school  district  for  special  services  or  to  meet  educational  problems 
under  unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances.  The  payments  do  not  constitute 
“other  Federal  payments”  for  tlie  purpose  of  deduction  under  Public  Law  874, 
but  payments  under  Public  Law  874  will  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  the  Johnson-O’Malley  payments.  Section  10,  which  made  it  a matter  of  elec- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  a State  whether  to  receive  school  assistance  for  Indian 
children  in  such  State  under  Public  Law  874  or  under  the  Johnson-O’Malley 
Act,  is  repealed  by  these  amendments. 

3.  Even  though  a local  educational  agency  is  authorized  to  combine  the  ADA 
of  children  who  qualify  under  subsection  3(a)  with  that  countable  under  sub- 
section 3(b)  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  of  10  in  ADA 
and  3 percent  or  6 percent,  entitlement  is  computed  for  subsection  3(a)  children 
at  the  full  3(a)  rate  and  for  the  3(b)  pupils  at  the  subsection  3(b)  rate. 

4.  If  an  applicant  met  under  section  3,  in  a given  fiscal  year,  the  3 percent 
or  6 percent  eligibility  requirement,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  became  entitled  to 
payment  in  such  fiscal  year,  but  fails  to  meet  such  percentage  requirement  in 
the  following  1 or  2 fiscal  years,  such  applicant  will  continue,  subject  to  de- 
ductions and  a minimum  of  10  in  ADA,  to  be  entitled  to  payments  under  section 
3 on  the  basis  of  an  application  timely  filed  for  the  following  1 or  2 years  when 
the  percentage  requirement  is  not  met,  at  the  rate  per  pupil  applicable  to  each 
year,  for  the  eligible  attendance  for  that  year ; provided,  that  in  the  second  such 
year  payment  will  be  reduced  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  otherwise  payable  for 
such  year. 

5.  Applicant  school  districts  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  35,000 
pupils  in  fiscal  year  1957  (formerly  1939),  are  required  to  meet  a 6 percent 
instead  of  a 3 percent  minimum  requirement  to  establish  eligibility.  The  pre- 
vious requirement  that  such  applicants  “absorb”  a number  of  federally  con- 
nected pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  to  the  extent  of  3 percent  of  the 
total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  district  and  receive  payment  for  only  the 
excess  over  3 percent  is  no  longer  in  effect.  However,  the  new  amendments 
authorise  a continuation  of  the  3 percent  requirement  for  eligibility  (instead  of 
6 percent)  for  applicants  which  previously  had  qualified  for  assistance  under 
the  3 percent  eligibility  requirement  because  they  had  fewer  than  35,000  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  fiscal  year  1939,  although  their  attendance  had 
increased  to  35,000  or  more  pupils  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

6.  Under  the  newi  amendments,  the  local  contribution  rate  is  derived  from 
“generally  comparable”  rather  than  “most  nearly  comparable”  school  district; 
that  is,  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  for  “generally  comparable  school 
districts”  in  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  computation 
is  being  made  is  divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  such  “generally  comparable  districts”  for  the  same  year. 

7.  A new  minimum  is  provided  for  the  local  contribution  rate  of  agencies  en- 
titled to  payments  under  the  act.  It  is  50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  ,the  continental  United  States  but  not  to  exceed  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  individual  State.  Rate  limitations  are  based  on 
data  of  the  second  fisca.1  year  preceding  the  year  of  claim  for  financial  assist- 
ance. However,  if  the  application  of  rate  thus  derived  results  in  a lower  local 
contribution  rate  for  fiscal  year  1959  than  resulted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  during  fiscal  year  1958,  the  applicable  rate  for  1959  will  be  the 
1958  rate  for  such  applicants. 

8.  The  new  amendments  require  the  Commissioner  to  make  a determination 
of  facts  only,  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  “other  Federal  payments.”  Any 
such  payments  which  the  local  educational  agency  actually  had  available  for 
current  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  application  will  be  deducted  from 
the  computed  entitlement.  , 
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9.  These  amendments  authorize  an  applicant  school  district  to  elect  whether 
to  count  under  section  4 rather  than  under  section  3 of  the  act  the  increase  over' 
the  prior  year  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  eligible  to  be  counted 
for  payment  under  section  3 of  Public  Law  874,  (See  regulations,  pt.  llo,  sec. 
115.22,"  for  the  conditions  for  filing  an  election  by  the  school  district  in  connec- 
tion with  its  application  under  the  act. 

. 10.  For  purposes  of  section  6,  Indian  lands  are  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  “Federal  property.” 

11.  The  definition  of  “Federal  property”  excludes  any  real  property  used  by 
the-  United  States  primarily  for  the  provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area,  and  any  real  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Oflice  Depart- 
ment and  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal  services. 

LEGISLATIOJs  PROPOSED  IN  BUDGET  INIESSAGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  will  that  be  changed  by  the  legislative  pro- 
posals referred  to  in  the  President’s  budget  message  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  Those  legislative  proposals  have  not  yet  gone  forward 
from  the  Department  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I am  not  in  posi- 
tion to  indicate  what  they  are  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  have  not  been  formulated  yet,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  submitted  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  positively,  but  I anticipate 
the  President  will  want  to  carry  out  his  announced  intention. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  view  of  the  experience  we  have  had  over  the  past 
8 or  9 years  in  these  areas,  do  you  think  that  any  such  proposal  would 
receive  much  consideration  from  this  Congress  ? 

Dr,  Derthick.  The  record  of  the  Congress  would  indicate  it  is  very 
sympathetic  to  the  program  as  it  has  been  operating. 

School  Construction 

AMENDMENTS  INCLUDED  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  8 5-6  20 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  put  in  the  changes  made  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram by  Public  Law  620  of  the  last  Congress. 

( The  information  requested  follows : ) 

Brief  Explanation  of  Changes  in  Provisions  of  Public  Law  815  (81st  Cong.) 

AS  Amended  by  Public  Law  85-620 

Public  Law  85-620  extends  and  amends  Public  Law  815  (81st  Cong,),  omit- 
ting obsolete  poi’tions  and  renumbering  the  sections.  These  changes,  with  a 
brief  explanation,  are  listed  below. 

, . WHAT  THE  AMENDMENTS  DO 

1.  The  act  is  made  permanent  insofar  as  it  relates  to  children  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  with  a parent  employetl  on  Federal  property,  and  it  is  extended 
until  June  30,  1961,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  (n)  children  whose  parents  reside 
oh  Federal  property;  (&)  children  whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property, 
including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  or  (c)  children  whose  membership  in 
the  applicant  school  district  is  the  result  of  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a contractor. 

2.  The  amendments  are  made  effective  for  the  increase  ]>eriod  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  to  .Tune  .30,  ]960.  but  are  not  ai)plicable  to  the  determination  re- 
payments on  the  1957-59  and  prior-year  applications, 

3.  Hid  provision  requiring  a presidential  finding  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bership of  children  resulting  from  activities  of  the  United  States  or  through 
ft  cbntractor,  is  removed  from  the  act. 

'■  4.  If  an  applicant  elects,  as  he  may  under  the  law,  to  count  children  resid- 
ing on  Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  on  Federal  property  [sec. 
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5(a)(1)]  as  (1)  children  residing  with  a parent  who  works  on  Federal  prop- 
erty; or  (2)  children  residing  on  Federal  property  with  a parent  who  works  off 
Federal  property,  but  not  both  [sec.  5(a)(2)],  for  eligibility  purposes  only, 
then  in  caculating  payments  once  eligibility  has  been  established,  the  section 
5(a)  ( 1 ) pupils  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  set  forth  for  such  pupils  in  that  section. 
(Under  the  law,  before  amendment,  section  5(a)  (1)  pupils  could  be  added 
to  the  section  5(a)  (2)  pupils  in  order  to  attain  a number  sufficient  to  meet 
the  eligibility  requirement  in  the  section  5(a)  (2)  category,  but  payment  was 
calculated  at  the  section  5(a)  (2)  rate  for  the  total.) 

5.  A statement  that  any  delegation  of  functions  or  authority  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  the  terms  of  the  act  will  not  relieve  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  responsibility  placed  on  him  by  the  act,  was  inserted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  representing  the  intent  of  the  existing  law. 

6.  Section  401,  formerly  title  IV,  is  renumbered  as  section  14  in  the  amend- 
ments. Under  the  amendments,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  “a  substantial  percentage’'  of  pupils  residing  on  Indian  lands 
in  certain  cases,  “whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the 
purposes  of  this  section.” 

7.  The  definition  of  “Federal  property”  is  amended  to  exclude  any  real  proi>- 
''!•(”  ii-od  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the  provision  of  services  or  bene- 
fits to  the  local  area  in  which  such  property  is  situated  (the  law  formerly  in- 
cluded services  only)  and  any  real  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal  services. 

8.  The  average  per-pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  was 
formerly  determined  on  the  basis  of  contracts  entered  into  during  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  application  was  approved.  How- 
ever, under  the  amendments,  this  average  cost  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  contracts  entered  into  in  the  State  for  the  base  year  designated  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  for  applications  concerning  the  increase  periods  beginning  July  1, 
1958,  and  thereafter.  The  amendment  to  this  subsection  also  establishes  a 
specific  formula  for  calculating  the  State  average  per-pupil  cost. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  HHEA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  technical  assistance  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration  you  had  available  for  1959  $1  million  and 
your  request  for  1960  is  $900,000.  Mr.  Seward,  we  will  place  your 
prepared  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

general  statement 

Opening  Statement  by  Deputy  Commissioner,  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  “Assistance  for  School 

Construction”  (Technical  Services) 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  has  assigned  to  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  tech- 
nical services  provided  by  the  Agency  under  a working  agreement  with  the 
Oflice  of  Education  in  connection  with  the  school  construction  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  The  services  provided 
cover  the  architectural,  engineering,  legal,  and  financial  fields,  both  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  and  during  construction,  as  well  as  necessary  staff  activities  to 
support  these  technical  services. 

The  working  agreement  between  the  Housing  Administrator  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  following  major  objectives : 

1.  To  help  provide  more  school  facilities  per  dollar  of  Federal  funds 
expended ; 

2.  To  help  produce  school  buildings  that  are  carefully  planned  architec- 
turally and  structurally  to  insure  longer  life,  lower  maintenance  cost 
and  greater  utility,  and  maximum  safety  for  students ; 

3.  To  assist  the  school  districts  in  avoiding  legal,  financial,  and  admin- 
istrative diflflculties ; and 

4.  To  ensure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  statute  is 
carried  out,  including  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  laws  a^ 
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regulations  pertinent  to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act 

To  realize  these  objectives,  we  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  to  the  local  school  district. 

TECHNICAI,  SEEVTCES  PBOVIDED 

A school  district  in  a federally  impacted  area  files  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a request  for  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
The  application  includes  a brief  description  and  cost  estimate  of  the  proposed 
construction  projects  for  which  assistance  is  requested.  When  the  Commis- 
sioner approves  the  application,  we  receive  a notice  of  fund  reservation  from 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  specific  project  or  projects  in  the  approved 
application.  The  application  has  outlined  the  scope  of  the  project,  the  type 
of  construction  desired,  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  from  what  source  and  in  what 
amount  from  a monetary  standpoint  the  district  proposed  to  participate,  the 
location  of  the  proposed  site,  evidence  of  title  to  the  site,  a citation  to  its 
authority  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  the  proposed  school  and  other 
pertinent  detail.  That  material  is  examined  in  our  field  office  and  a recom- 
mendation based  on  the  engineering,  financial  and  legal  aspects  of  the  project 
is  submitted  to  our  central  office.  We  here  review  the  findings  of  the  field  and 
prepare  a recommendation  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  also  secure 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  a determination  as  to  the  wage  rates  applicable 
to  the  proposed  project  for  inclusion  in  the  contract  documents. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  school 
district  and  our  office  are  advised.  The  school  district  then  employs  its  archi- 
tect who  prepares  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications.  The  architect’s  contract 
is  examined  and  concurred  in  by  our  regional  office.  Plans  and  specifications 
are  in  turn  submitted  to  the  State  department  of  education,  the  field  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  our  regional  office.  There  they  are  checked 
for  conformity  to  the  project  as  approved  by  the  Office  of  Education,  for  struc- 
tural soundness,  for  their  adaptability  to  competitive  bidding,  for  nonrestrictive 
use  of  materials,  and  other  items.  When  the  plans,  specifications  and  proposed 
contract  documents  are  approved,  the  school  district  is  authorized  to  advertise 
for  bids.  The  district  is  also  provided  with  the  wage  rates  predetermined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  project.  After  bids  are 
received,  tabulated  and  the  low  bidder  determined,  the  school  district  awards  the 
contract  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  our  regional  office.  Before  concurring  in 
the  award  the  regional  office  examines  the  tabulation  of  bids,  the  proposed  award 
of  the  contract,  the  bond  or  bonds  for  performance,  the  necessary  resolutions  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  school  district,  etc.  When  approved  the  contract  is 
official.  The  field  engineer  works  out  with  the  architect  and  contractor  the 
schedule  of  operations. 

When  work  is  undertaken,  the  field  engineer  makes  periodic  inspections  to 
insure  that  the  work  done,  and  materials  used  are  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
tract as  regards  type,  quality,  scope,  and  workmanship;  that  wage  rates  paid 
are  in  accord  with  the  approved  schedule;  approves  or  modifies  the  necessary 
change  orders ; checks  and  recommends  payments  to  the  school  district  from  the 
Federal  allocation,  checks  all  payments  made  on  behalf  of  the  project  from  the 
construction  account ; and  performs  other  items  of  work  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  regional  office  works  with  the  local  school  district  in  the  preparation  of 
the  equipment  schedules,  the  advertising  and  award  of  contracts  for  equipment, 
and  the  inventory  and  payment  therefor. 

The  final  inspection,  acceptance  of  the  work  and  certification  for  final  pay- 
ment, together  with  the  final  report  on  the  project  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
field  force. 

In  the  case  of  projects  constructed  on  federally  owned  sites,  the  full  responsi- 
bilities for  all  planning  and  construction  operations  are  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

PROGRAM  VOLUME 

The  school  construction  program  since  1950  has  involved  Federal  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  $876.05  million  and  local  financial  participation  of  an  estimated 
additional  $425  million — a total  building  outlay  of  more  than  $1.3  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  funds  will  provide  for  the  construction  of  4,136  school 
projects  throughout  the  land.  Except  for  some  260  temporary  and  permanent 
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schools  built  or  being  built  by  the  Federal  Government  on  Federal  properties,  it 
is  anticipated  that  all  of  these  school  projects  will  be  constructed  by  local  school 
districts  with  Federal  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

The  level  of  activity  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  in  connection  with  the 
school  construction  program  is  governed  by  two  factors : first,  the  rate  of  fund 
reser\  ations  assigned  to  this  agency  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
second,  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  construction  activity  of  the  individual  proj- 
ects. By  the  end  of  December  1958  a total  of  3,727  fund  reservations  had  been 
received  from  the  Office  of  Education.  At  the  same  time  construction  had 
start(‘d  on  3,465  of  these  projects  and  3,008  had  been  completed. 

Thus,  some  457  projects  are  currently  under  construction  and  262  others  are 
in  the  preconstruction  stages.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Education 
indicates  that  for  fiscal  year  1960,  409  additional  projects  will  be  assigned — 
bringing  the  total  number  of  active  school  projects  in  this  Agency’s  workload 
to  1,128. 

Included  in  this  total  are  about  260  projects  forecast  for  the  last  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  plus  149  to  be  assigned  in  fiscal  year  1960.  This  workload 
for  the  field  engineering  staff  will  be  increased  thereby,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  review  and  approval  of  final  plans,  specifications  and  contract 
documents,  and  engineering  inspections  during  the  progress  of  construction. 

TECHNICAL  SEBVICES  REQUIREMENTS 

The  budget  request  for  technical  services  for  1960  is  $900,000 — compared  with 
the  total  of  $1  million  available  for  the  current  year — a reduction  of  $100,000. 
As  indicated  in  the  detailed  justification  statement,  provision  is  made  for  an 
average  staff  of  about  100.  The  staffing  pattern  assumes  the  assignment  of 
approximately  73  man-years  of  engineering  skills  out  of  a total  of  85  man-years 
allocated  direct  to  processing  costs. 

By  and  large,  our  activities  are  conducted  through  the  staff  of  the  regional 
offices.  I might  add  that  the  original  assignment  to  this  Agency  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Community  Facilities  Administration  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  administration  and  operation  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  con- 
struction programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  $900,000  all  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  what  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  is  all  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  If  the  appropriation  is  $38.5  million,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happens  if  we  add  on  to  it  and  appropriate 
what  should  be  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  If  the  appropriation  is  increased,  then  that  would 
result  in  a greater  volume  of  work,  and  we  will  have  to  have  addi- 
tional money  for  technical  services. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  COMPARED  WITH  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  about  14  more  employees  in  1959  than  you 
had  in  1958  and  the  workload  has  gone  down  a little.  Are  you  doing 
a better  job? 

Mr.  Seward.  We  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  workload  you  estimate  for  1960  is  a little  less 
than  for  1958. 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir ; we  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  reducing  personnel  any  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  comparing  your  workload,  1960  as  against  1958* 
You  mean  you  are  going  to  have  less  personnel  ? 
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Mr.  Seward.  A little  less  under  the  present  setup,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  far  as  man-years  of  employment  are  concerned,  in 
.1958  you  had  101.6  and  in  1960  you  are  asking  for  101.  There  is  not 
much  change. 

Mr.  Seward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

INCREASES  IN  STATE  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  815 

Mr.  Marshall.  I have  been  interested  in  the  table  you  have  on 
page  63  of  your  justification.  I note  there  are  at  least  three  States 
where  there  is  a substantial  increase  in  the  estimate  in  1960  over  the 
actual  in  1958.  I notice  first  the  State  of  Arkansas  did  not  spend 
any  in  1958  and  they  are  asking  for  or  estimating  $170,000  for  1960. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  The  reason  is  that  under  Public  Law  815  school  dis- 
tricts may  qualify  for  assistance  if  the  number  of  federally  connected 
children  estimated  to  be  in  the  increase  in  the  2-year  period  reaches 
5 percent  of  their  membership  in  the  base  year.  This  estimate  for 
1960  is  based  on  an  increase  period  covering  1959  to  June  30, 1961. 

Mr.  Marshall.  AYliat  sort  of  Federal  impaction  has  brought  about 
that  much  of  a change  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  It  is  pretty  much  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
this  so-called  Capehart  housing  on  military  installations  that  has  re- 
sulted and  continues  to  result  in  the  need  for  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  for  children  who  reside  in  that  housing. 

Frequently  those  children  are  provided  education  in  the  schools 
operated  by  a local  educational  agency  off  base. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Capehart  housing  was  not  available  in  1958? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  Yes;  but  it  just  so  happens  that  in  this  particular 
instance  there  were  no  school  districts  that  were  able  to  qualify  in 
terms  of  an  increase  for  the  2-year  period  1956-58  for  assistance  for 
school  construction.  Capehart  housing  had  not  been  completed  on 
the  bases  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Another  factor  of  eligibility  in  children  is  the  number 
of  school-age  children  who  represent  an  increase  in  the  2-year  period 
because  of  the  overall  general  birthrate  increase  in  numbers  of  chil- 
dren. In  other  words,  they  do  not  have  to  move  into  the  district. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Does  that  same  thing  hold  true  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  where  in  1958  the  actual  expenditure  was  $14,000  and  the 
estimate  for  1960  is  $130,000  ? 

Dr.  Grigsby.  I would  hesitate  to  try  to  answer  with  respect  to  these 
individual  States  without  taking  a look  at  the  particular  situation 
there. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I note  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  it  rose  from 
$882,000  to  $3  million  in  1960.  I wonder  if  you  could  place  in  the 
record  a statement  concerning  these  three  matters.  It  seems  rather 
strange  that  you  have  an  increase  that  large.  There  must  be  some 
particular  reason. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I wish  you  would  enlarge  on  what  you  have  said 
about  Arkansas  and  put  in  a statement  in  the  record  concerning  the 
■other  two. 
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Dr.  Grigsby.  Very  well. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


Public  Law  815  actual  and  estimated  obligations  fiscal  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960^ 


state 

Actual  2 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1959 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1960 

Arkansas 

0 

620 

470 

Kentucky.. 

14 

130 

130 

Michigan 

882 

8,  500 

3,000 

1 Nearest  thousands. 
* As  of  June  30,  1958. 


Explanation  Regaeding  Data  Supplied  in  Table  of  Obligations,  Assistance 

FOR  School  Construction,  Public  Law  815,  foe  the  States  of  Arkansas,. 

Kentucky,  and  Michigan 

Estimates  made  for  the  three  named  States  were  based  upon  project  re- 
quests for  the  increase  period  1958-60.  A review  of  the  records  revealed  that 
2 school  districts  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  requested  an  amount  of  $1,645,- 
000  for  7 projects;  2 dstricts  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  requested  $428,000 
for  3 projects ; and  49  districts  in  the  State  of  Michigan  requested  $15,300>,- 
000  for  56  projects. 

The  table  reflects  our  expectations  of  projects  to  be  filed  and  approved  by 
districts  in  the  various  States,  based  primarily  on  increased  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  including  Capehart  housing.  Also,  in  fiscal  year 
1960,  those  applications  filed  but  not  approved  in  fiscal  year  1959  because  of 
a low  priority  and  lack  of  funds,  will  be  considered  with  applications  to  be 
filed  in  fiscal  year  1960.  The  table  reflects  the  carryover  of  some  of  these  proj- 
ects for  approval  in  1960. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all  I have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  we  discussed  quite  extensively  yesterday  the 
needs  under  the  defense  educational  activities,  and  I am  not  going  to 
ask  you  to  take  more  time  now. 

advisory  groups  under  national  defense  education  act 

However,  please  supply  for  the  record  a brief  statement  concerning 
the  advisory  groups  that  have  been  set  up  for  this  program,  why  they 
were  set  up,  and  what  is  being  accomplished.  Also  place  in  the 
record  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  of  these  groups  and  their 
business  or  professional  title. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media  was  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  part  C of  title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  Public  Law  85-864,  which  is  quoted  in  part  below; 

“establishment  of  the  advisory  committee 

“Sec.  761.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  OfiSice  of  Education  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  New  Education  Media  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Committee).  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  chairman,  a representative  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  twelve  persons  appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Three  of  such 
appointed  members  shall  be  individuals  identified  with  the  sciences,  liberal  arts, 
or  modern  foreign  languages  in  institutions  of  higher  education  ; three  shall 
be  individuals  actually  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of  teaching 
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in  elementary  or  secondary  schools ; three  shall  be  individuals  of  demonstrated 
ability  in  the  utilization  or  adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  related  meda  of  communication  for  educational  purposes;  and  three  shall 
be  individuals  representative  of  the  lay  public  who  have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  the  problems  of  communication  media. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

“(1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  relating  to  the  utilization  or  adaptation  of  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  or  related  media  of  communication  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  on  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title ; 

“(2)  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  under  part  A of  this  title 
for  projects  of  research  or  experimentation  and  certify  approval  to  the 
Commissioner  of  any  such  projects  which  it  believes  are  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  review  all  proposals  by  the  Commissioner  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  title  and  certify  approval  to  the  Commissioner  of  any  such  con- 
tracts which  it  believes  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“(c)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as  he  may 
determine. 

“(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance 
for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media 
was  held  December  17-18,  1958.  At  this  meeting,  the  committee  reviewed  basic 
matters  of  policy  and  procedure  and  considered  those  proposals  for  research 
and  experimentation  which  had  been  received  to  date. 

In  preparation  for  its  next  meeting,  to  be  held  March  5-6,  1959,  the  committee 
examined  approximately  160  additional  proposals  for  research  and  experimen- 
tation and  is  currently  expected  to  certify  approval  for  grants  for  supporting 
a limited  number  of  these  as  ranked  by  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
criteria  previously  established  and  approved  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
will  also  review  progress  reports  on  the  implementation  of  part  B of  title  VII, 
which  provides  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  new  educational  media, 
and  related  matters. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory  committee  have  also,  upon  request,  given 
direct  advice  and  counsel  to  the  members  of  the  new  educational  media  program 
staff. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  to  the  advisory  committee  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary : 

Clayton  Brace,  assistant  to  the  president,  Aladdin  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Scott  Fletcher,  president,  The  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  New  York  City. 
Elizabeth  Golterman,  director,  division  of  audiovisual  education,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  public  schools. 

Leland  Hazard,  vice  president,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Hull,  director,  radio  and  TV  broadcasting,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Harry  C.  Kelly,  assistant  director.  National  Science  Foundation,  Washington, 

D.C. 

L.  C.  Larson,  director,  audiovisual  center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ralph  McGill,  editor.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Austin  Meadows,  State  superintendent  of  education  for  Alabama,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Wanda  Mitchell,  television  imoject,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston, 

111. 

Howard  Nostrand,  executive  officer.  Department  of  Languages  and  Literature, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chancellor.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Slavin,  O.P.,  president  of  Providence  College  in  Providence, 
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GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Under  authority  of  title  X,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  a 12- 
member  advisory  committee  to  the  Commissioner  has  been  established  on  the 
fellowship  program.  Members  of  the  committee  have  been  appointed  from 
among  eminent  educators  throughout  the  country.  This  advisory  committee 
was  formed  to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  policy  and  procedure  of  the  title  IV 
program  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  collective  knowledge  of  graduate 
education.  This  committee  has  been  brought  together  three  times  for  a total  of 
7 days.  At  these  meetings  all  1,040  program  proposals  submitted  by  the  colleges 
were  reviewed  and  evaluated.  Recommendations  have  been  made  on  fellowships 
to  be  awarded  and  program  objectives  to  be  adopted. 

LIST  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  UNDER  TITLE  IV 

Dean  Leonard  B.  Beach,  the  graduate  school,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

President  Henry  H.  Hill,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dean  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  the  graduate  school,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

President  John  A.  Perkins,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

Dean  John  C.  Weaver,  graduate  school.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Dean  Lloyd  S.  Woodburne,  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash. 

Dean  Robert  M.  Lumiansky,  the  graduate  school,  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  executive  secretary,  the  National  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
President  Rosemary  Park,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn. 
Prof.  J.  Sauders  Redding,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Dean  Walter  Loehwing,  the  graduate  school.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Dean  Harold  L.  Hazen,  the  graduate  school,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass, 

SUMMARY  OF  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  please  place  in  the  record  a statement  for  each 
part  of  this  program  giving  a brief  description  of  the  activity,  amount 
of  the  1960  authorization  and  request,  the  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  funds,  matching  requirements,  and  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  provi- 
sions for  repayment. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 


Defense  educational  activities , 1960 
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HHFA  KEQUIKEMENTS  IF  PUBLIC  LAW  815  APPROPRIATION  INCREASED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Seward,  will  you  also  supply  for  the  rexiord 
what  might  be  needed  in  your  office  if  a supplemental  appropriation 
for  school  construction  should  be  voted  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  if  Congress  should  provide  100  percent  of  what 
we  think  these  districts  are  entitled  to  in  1960. 

Mr.  Seward.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 
Assistance  fob  School  Construction 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  enactment  of  supplemental  appropriations  for  “Assistance  for  school 
construction”  for  fiscal  1959  would  not,  under  current  assumptions,  affect  the 
workload  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  the  balance  of  the 
current  year  to  the  extent  of  requiring  an  increased  technical  services  authori- 
zation for  1959.  According  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Education  as 
to  the  timing  of  assignment  of  new  reservations  funded  from  supplemental 
appropriations,  the  significant  impact  on  workload  and  technical  services  would 
occur  in  fiscal  1960.  As  indicated  below,  the  reestimate  of  1960  technical  serv- 
ices requirements  has  taken  this  added  workload  into  account. 

The  enactment  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  1960  in  excess  of  the  $38.5  million 
proposed  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  would  significantly  affect 
workload  and  technical  services  requirements  during  that  year.  Based  upon 
information  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education  during  and  after 
the  hearings,  it  appears  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1960  a total  of 
some  $86  million  will  be  required  for  grants  for  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion to  meet  all  indicated  entitlements.  The  increased  workload  will  require 
an  estimated  additional  $250,000  over  the  budget  estimate  of  $900,000 — ^for  a 
revised  total  of  $1,150,000  for  technical  services  during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
sum  is  estimated  to  be  adequate  to  provide  for  the  added  workload  effect  in 
1960  of  both  the  supplemental  presently  under  discussion  for  1959  (whether  or 
not  the  funds  are  actually  available  before  the  close  of,  the  current  fiscal  year ) 
and  the  addition  of  funds  to  the  estimate  of  construction  requirements  for  1960 
as  contained  in  the  budget. 

Any  significant  change  in  the  assumptions  of  total  grant  funds  available,  in 
the  number  of  projects  that  program  appropriations  will  fund,  or  in  the  pro- 
posed scheduling  of  new  project  assignments  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  would  require  related  changes  in  this  estimate  of  additional  technical 
services  requirements. 

Expansion  of  Teaching  in  Education  of  Mentally  Eetarded 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 

$686, 400 
313,600 

2.  Grants  to  States 1 

Total  obligations 

1, 000, 000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).. 

1, 000, 000 

Ohject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$1,000,000 

38054—59 
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REQUEST  FOR  195  9 

Mr.  Fo(jarty.  Now  I will  ask  about  the  expansion  in  the  teaching 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  There  is  no  1959  appropriation  requestedl 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  is  that? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  asked  for  a supplemental. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened  to  it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  went  from  us  to  the  department,  from  the  De- 
partment to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  it  was  not  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  they  give  a good  reason  for  not  approving  it? 
What  was  the  amount  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $427,500. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Did  they  give  any  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  In  general,  I believe  the  idea  was  the  supplemental 
funds  coming  so  late  in  the  year  would  make  it  difficult  to  actually 
get  contracted  any  fellowship  programs  that  would  be  effective  for 
next  year. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  1960 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  for  1960  is  for  $1  million.  That  is  the 
amount  of  your  authorization.  This  includes  $686,400  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  $313,600  for  grants  to  States. 

Will  you  supply  for  the  record  a breakdown  of  those  expenditures 
by  institution  and  by  State. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I do  not  think  at  this  point  we  can.  We  have  not 
made  determinations  of  the  institutions  that  would  participate  or 
would  qualify  for  participation,  but  we  could  give  you  a list  of 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  know  how  many  will  qualify  7 or  8 
months  after  enactment  of  this  legislation  ? 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  are  doing  preplanning  for  this  within  the  staff  we 
already  had. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  way  behind  the  Defense  Education  activi- 
ties apparently. 

puanning  for  use  of  funds 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  have  had  no  money  under  this  yet,  as  you  know. 
We  have  held  several  meetings.  We  have  a plan  for  this  preliminary 
work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  it,  what  you  have  done  and  what  you 
expect  to  do. 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  brought  in  some  leading  people  in  the  Nation  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation  to  get  their  advice  on  what  they  see 
in  this  law  and  what  should  be  done  under  the  law.  We  have  had  a 
series  of  three  meetings.  The  first  was  an  exploratory  meeting,  the 
second  was  to  get  a description  of  the  people  to  be  trained  under  the 
law,  the  third  is  to  get  recommendations  from  college  and  university 
people.  State  department  people,  local  school  system  people  on  the 
criteria  for  colleges  to  prepare  people  under  this  law.  We  have  not 
yet  moved  much  beyond  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  wish  to  add  something.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I was  just  going  to  say  Dr.  Mackie  and  her  people 
have  been  concerned  about  this  from  the  outset  and  without  money 
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they  put  in  their  own  staff  time  on  the  problem,  and  she  has  had  these 
meetings  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  one  is  going  on  today  with  some 
of  the  top  leaders. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  TRAIXED  PERSONNEL  AXD  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  surprised  that  you  estimate  only  about  20  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  able  to  participate.  "Wliy  are  not  more 
able? 

Dr.  Mackie.  They  do  not  have  enough  resources.  By  resources  we 
mean  people  trained  to  teach  the  teachers  and  other  resources  such 
as  library  facilities,  practice  teaching  facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done? 

Dr.  J^Iackle.  I think  if  we  move  in  under  this  law  and  begin  train- 
ing more  leaders  to  work  in  the  colleges  and  at  the  same  time  train 
more  leaders  to  work  in  the  State  and  local  school  systems,  we  will 
begin  to  meet  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  all  special  educa- 
tion. 

I think  this  law  is  the  most  forward  step  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of  mental  re- 
tardation because  our  most  serious  problem  is  lack  of  qualified  people. 
Our  most  serious  problem  in  this  is  the  lack  of  people  prepared  to 
give  the  leadership  in  education. 

Under  this  we  would  try  to  train  the  necessary  number  of  people  to 
lead  the  college  program  and  then  there  will  be  a very  big  job  to  do 
under  section  2 because  we  are  multiplying  the  nmnber  of  supervisory 
personnel,  both  at  the  State  level  and  local  level,  and  there  is  a tre- 
mendous demand  for  people.  I think  there  is  a tremendous  job  to 
be  done  imder  section  2 as  well  as  under  section  1. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  will  provide  funds  for  about  200  traineeships? 

Dr.  Mackie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  this  number  ought  to  be  increased  in 
the  future  ? 

Dr.  ]Mackie.  We  are  not  able  to  see  exactly  how  great  the  demand 
will  be  for  college  personnel  yet,  but  I think  definitely  we  will  need 
to  increase  the  number  under  section  2. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  we  have  to  amend  the  law  to  be  able  to  increase 
it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  give  us  some  recommendations  whenever 
you  are  in  position  to. 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  need  some  experience  with  this  first. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Whenever  you  think  you  have  it,  will  you  advise  this 
committee  of  how  much  should  be  made  available. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Certainly  we  would  respond  to  your  request. 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  would  like  to  say  there  is  tremendous  interest  in 
the  field  and  we  have  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  leaders. 
We  are  doing  what  we  can  within  our  limited  staff. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  estimate  a million  children  with  mental  re- 
tardation which  require  special  instruction  and  only  about  25  percent 
are  receiving  it. 

Dr.  Mackie.  That  is  nght;  there  are  probably  more  than  a million 
HOW  because  the  number  of  school-age  children  is  increasing  and 
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this  condition  is  apparently  constant  at  present.  A million  is  a very 
conservative  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  on  this? 

Dr,  Mackie.  I think  not. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


Propram  by  activities; 


1.  Statistics  and  research: 


(a)  Services 

(5)  Cooperative  agreements 

2.  Administration  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 


$977, 493  $1, 108,  985 

2, 299, 887  2,  700,  000 


$1, 432, 580^ 
3, 200,000- 


areas 

3.  Vocational  education 

4.  Higher  education 

5.  International  education 

6.  State  and  local  school  systems. 

7.  Program  direction  and  services 

8.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available.  — 

New  obligational  authority 

New  obligational  authority: 

A ppropriation 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance, 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  241)  

A ppropr iatiMi  (adjusted) 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases.  .. 


1, 108,  956 
631, 841 
340, 636 
186,  310 
893,  517 
728, 913 
16,  444 


1, 175,  675 
743, 610 
878,  030 
306, 050 
1,  499,  765 
891, 385 
-16, 444 


1, 337, 600’ 
838, 200' 
1, 681,  700' 
314, 850 
2, 642, 670- 
1, 352, 400 


7, 183, 997 


9, 287, 056 


12, 800, 000 


H6,444 
18, 439 


16, 444 


7, 185,  992 


9, 3j03, 500 


12,800,000 


7,000,000 


8, 786, 500 


12, 800, 000 


185,992 


7, 185, 992 


8, 786, 500 
517,000 


12, 800, 000 


Odjecf  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

589 

803 

1, 022 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

13 

5 

11 

Average  number  of  all  employees.  . . . . . 

569 

700 

994 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year  ....  ..  _ ...  .. 

598 

803 

1,022 

Average  GS  grade  and  salaries 

8. 8 $6,  544 

9.  0 $7,  271 

9. 1 $7, 38a 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions... 

$3,  751,  050 

$5,  056,  505 

$7, 264,  563 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

88, 493 

40,  550 

77,280 

Other  personal  services 

42, 259 

32,  710 

68, 368 

Total  personal  services 

3,  881, 802 

5, 129,  765 

7,410, 211 

02  Travel *.^. 

248, 369 

394, 150 

705,  675 

03  Transportation  of  things...  

3, 260 

6, 295 

7, 345 

04  Communication  services 

79,  563 

92,  685 

142,600 

06  Printing  and  reproduction i._ 

223,  787 

353,  990 

442, 995 

07  Other  contractual  services 

128, 104 

148,  675 

298,511 

Cooperative  research  agreements.. 

2, 299,  887 

2,700,000 

3,  200, 000 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

39,  391 

48,  090 

68, 310 

09  Equipment 

30,  985 

106,  905 

61, 905 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

228,  763 

317,  785 

456, 158 

13  Ttefimiis,  awards,  and  indAmnitias 

10 

15  Taxes  and  assessments . . 

3, 632 

5, 160 

6,390 

1959  program  obligated  in  1958  . ... 

16, 444 
7, 183,  997 

-16, 444 
9,  287,  056 

Total  obligations 

12, 800, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Derthick,  do  you  have  a statement  on  “Salaries 
and  expenses”  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir,  I have  a statement  and  then  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  statement. 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  tlie  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point 
and  you  ^ve  the  summary. 

(The  Commissioner’s  opening  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Ctiairmaii  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  request  for  “Salaries  and 
expenses”  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  is  in  the  amount  of  $12,800,000.  This  amount 
represents  an  increase  of  $2,946,500  over  proposed  appropriations  for  the  current 
year.  Primarily  this  increase  results  from  newly  enacted  legislation,  such  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Ac-t,  an  act  making  provision  for  the  captioning 
of  films  for  the  deaf,  an  act  authorizing  grants  for  the  expansion  of  education 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874  provid- 
ing for  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  and  an  act  requiring  the 
Commissioner  to  encourage,  foster,  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  science 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  Part  of  the  increase,  however,  is  to  provide  for  a 
modest  expansion  in  the  cooperative  research  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
531,  and  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  a few  essential  services.  I shall 
presesnt  brief  explanations  of  the  increases  requested.  We  will  then  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

STATISTICS  AND  EESEAECH 

{a)  Services 

The  Division  of  Statistic*s  and  Research  Services  administers  four  branches, 
each  engaged  in  separate  but  related  activities  designed  to  contribute  effectively, 
to  the  activities  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Office  of  Education  and,  at 
the  same  time,  operate  in  such  a manner  that  maximum  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness is  achieved  in  each  branch.  Specifically,  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Re- 
search Services  contributes  to  the  achievement  of  the  overall  goals  in  five  ways : 

(1)  By  providing  more  precise  up-to-date  data  about  education  and  the  poli- 
cies and  problems  which  impinge  on  education. 

(2)  By  fostering  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the 
major  problems  in  educational  theory  and  practice  and  developing  ways  of 
translating  the  results  of  these  various  research  efforts  into  improved  edu- 
cational practice. 

(3)  Through  the  assimilation,  analysis,  and  distribution  of  information  about 
library  techniques,  management,  and  financing,  the  provision  of  leadership 
in  the  field  of  library  development,  and  the  administration  of  the  library 
grants  program. 

(4)  By  fostering  research  in  the  methods  of  utilizing  newer  media  for  educa- 
tional puiToses  and  disseminating  the  results  of  the  research  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  teaching-learning  process  to  practitioners  in  the  field. 

(5)  By  operating  a loan  service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of  these  activities  that  they  are  essential 
to  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Education,  to  the  improvement  of  education 
generally,  and  provide  the  Office  of  Education  with  opportunity  for  leadership 
through  direct  contact  with  State  departments,  colleges  and  universities,  library 
organizations,  and  research  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  services  aspects  of  this  division,  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of 
$223,705  which  is  necessary  to  continue  the  present  staff  and  provide  12  addi- 
tional positions  and  other  expenses  for  the  following  purposes : 

Four  positions  in  the  Educational  Statistics  Branch  to  improve  fact  gathering 
on  education  and  provide  for  needed  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act ; 

Five  positions  in  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch,  necessary  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  program,  to  provide  proper  analyses  of  current  and  needed 
research  and  research  resources  and  of  the  original  research  problems  and 
areas  to  provide  a basis  for  redirection  of  the  program,  summarize  completed 
research  and  assist  in  translating  the  findings  into  educational  theory,  and  to 
provide  a program  of  dissemination  ; 

Three  positions  to  initiate  the  new  program  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  85-905. 

The  increase  requested  includes  $50,000  for  captioning  and  distributing  seven 
films  for  the  deaf,  and  $44,500  for  machine  tabulation  of  educational  statistics 
and  other  data  to  be  collected. 
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(&)  Cooperative  research  agreements 

The  OflBce  of  Education  provides  support  for  research  in  education  through 
its  cooperative  research  program.  This  program  is  operated  under  Public 
Law  531,  83d  Congress,  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  “to 
enter  into  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  State  educational  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education.”  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  develop  new  knowledge  about  major  problems  in  education  or 
to  devise  new  applications  of  existing  knowledge  in  solving  such  problems. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  program  has  received  some  600  applications  for  the 
support  of  various  research  projects.  These  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Office 
staff  and  by  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  which  has  recommended  181 
for  support.  As  of  the  end  of  December  1958,  a total  of  159  projects  had  been 
initiated.  Among  them  are  54  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  20  having  to  do  with  the  selection  and  career  development  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators,  and  18  concerned  with  the  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  gifted  children.  The  others  cover  a wide  range  of  educational  problems. 

To  date,  30  projects  have  been  completed.  The  majority  of  these  deal  with 
the  education  and  training  of  mentally  retarded  children — the  extent  to  which 
they  may  also  be  physically  retarded,  the  ways  in  which  they  seem  to  learn  best, 
and  their  social  development.  Other  significant  reports  deal  with  the  plans 
for  further  education  of  high  school  youth  and  the  reasons  why  many  capable 
students  do  not  continue  on  to  college. 

Further  plans  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  cooperative  research 
program  during  the  coming  year  involve  four  major  activities.  First,  work  is 
already  underway  to  establish  national  goals  for  research  in  education  in  order 
to  enable  the  Office  to  define  more  clearly  its  own  role  with  regard  to  the  total 
national  need  for  educational  research.  The  second  activity  has  also  been  begun. 
It  consists  of  a nationwide  survey  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  research  in 
education  at  the  present  time.  Such  a survey  will  help  identify  more  clearly  the 
problems  on  which  major  research  emphasis  should  be  placed,  thus  enabling  the 
Office  to  focus  its  program  on  answering  the  most  pressing  needs. 

The  third  major  activity  includes  an  analysis  of  the  findings  of  research 
projects  already  completed  and  the  synthesis  of  these  findings  into  the  develop- 
ment of  new  theory  in  education.  This  will  be  done  through  the  use  of  study 
groups  of  outstanding  specialists  in  various  areas  of  education  and  in  related 
disciplines.  The  new  theory  will  be  evaluated  through  field  studies  and  demon- 
strations of  new  educational  practice  throughout  the  country.  The  fourth  major 
activity  centers  on  the  dissemination  of  the  research  findings  and  new  theory. 
It  includes  additional  publications,  even  more  reports  at  professional  meetings, 
seminars  for  the  sharing  of  information  about  on-going  research,  and  clinics 
for  the  improvement  of  research  methodology. 

The  sum  of  $3.2  million  is  requested  for  the  support  of  cooperative  research 
projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This  includes  approximately  $2,500,000  for 
the  continuing  support  of  projects  initiated  during  previous  fiscal  years  and  will 
provide  approximately  $700,000  for  the  initiation  of  new  projects  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Administration  of  defense  educational  programs 

An  amount  of  $137,500  is  being  requested  (an  increase  of  $77,260)  for  admin- 
istration of  the  title  VII  program  by  the  New  Educational  Media  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  amount  provides  for  a total  of  12  positions  (8  of 
which  will  have  been  filled  in  1959,  with  4 positions  to  be  added  in  fiscal  1960) 
and  for  advisory  committee  and  consultant  services  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  VII. 

The  work  to  be  supported  during  fiscal  year  1960  calls  for  maintenance  of  a 
variety  of  staff  activities  related  to  the  processing  of  applications  supporting 
proposals  for  research,  experimentation,  demonstrations,  and  such  followup 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  including  the  negotiation  of  grants  and  contracts 
and  the  full  development  of  a program  of  dissemination  of  information  regard- 
ing media  research  and  educational  practices.  As  of  February  1.  1959,  some 
200  project  applications  had  been  received.  Estimates  projected  for  fiscal 
1960  indicate  that  several  hundred  proposals  may  be  submitted.  The  addi- 
tional staff  is  vital  to  fulfillment  of  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  the  Offic*e  by 
title  VII  of  the  act. 
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SCHOOL  assistance  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  provide  for  Federal  assistance  to  public  schools  in 
areas  which  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  The  85th  Congress  extended 
and  amended  these  companion  laws  in  order  to  discharge  a continuing  Federal 
responsibility.  The  estimate  for  administration  of  grants  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas  in  fiscal  year  1960  amounts  to  $1,337,600,  an  increase- 
of  $161,925. 

The  legislation  extending  and  amending  these  acts  made  several  changes 
which  have  substantially  increased  the  workload  of  the  Ofllce  in  the  processing 
of  applications.  For  fiscal  year  1960,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  some  300 
construction  applications,  and  an  estimated  4,000  current  expense  applications 
to  be  processed  for  entitlement  determinations.  In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review  and  revise,  as  well  as  make  appropriate  payment  adjustments  for,  some 
4,200  prior  year  cases. 

In  the  administration  of  these  programs,  there  has  been  a continuous  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  field  and  departmental  staff.  However,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  present  staff  cannot  process  the  increased  workload  except 
through  the  inefficient  process  of  accumulating  large  backlogs  of  unprocessed 
applications  and  engaging  in  shortcut  processes  which  do  not  adequately  dis- 
charge Federal  responsibilities  or  protect  Federal  funds.  This  results  in 
school  districts  using  temporary  makeshift  facilities,  resorting  to  double  sessions 
to  take  care  of  the  increases  in  school  population  due  to  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  causing  a delay  of  several  months  in  the  computation  and 
subsequent  release  of  maintenance-and-operation  payments  for  current  expendi- 
tures. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  staff  and  the  liberaliz- 
ing amendments  to  the  school  assistance  laws,  we  have  encountered  a greater 
backlog  in  unprocessed  cases  than  in  any  prior  fiscal  year.  In  turn,  the  ensu- 
ing volume  of  correspondence  from  school  districts.  State  educational  agencies. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  interested  citizens  regarding  the  status  of  applica- 
tions and  other  aspects  of  these  programs  has  further  delayed  processing 
actions.  Accordingly,  this  appropriation  request  of  $1,337,600  provides  an  in- 
crease of  $161,925,  allows  for  the  addition  of  17  new  positions,  including  the 
necessary  increases  in  travel  expenses  for  the  field  staff  and  additional  items 
of  expenditures,  in  order  to  permit  the  processing  of  applications  for  assistance 
in  this  program  on  a reasonably  current  basis. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(a)  Services 

The  recommended  appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  71  positions  and  other  expenses  on  the  same 
level  as  in  the  current  year.  No  increase  is  requested. 

(b)  Administration  of  defense  educational  programs 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  been  given  the  responsibility  to 
administer  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  making  provision 
for  area  vocational  education  programs.  A new  brancli  has  been  set  up  within 
the  Division  to  carry  out  this  assignment. 

An  appropriation  has  been  requested  to  continue  on  a full-year  basis  15 
positions,  professional  and  clerical  requested  in  1959,  and  the  other  necessary 
expenses.  An  increase  of  $70,190  is  required  for  this  purpose.  The  professional 
workers  will  be  available  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  programs  for  train- 
ing of  highly  skilled  technicians  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(a)  Services 

Higher  education  is  now  undergoing  a very  rapid  development  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  year,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities increased  from  3,068,000  to  3,259,000 — somewhat  more  than  6 percent. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  first-time  enrolled  students  was  even  greater — 
7 percent.  This  rapid  growth  is  creating  unusually  difficult  problems  relating 
to  staffing  the  institutions,  organizing  adequate  programs  of  instruction,  pro- 
viding ample  physical  facilities,  and  obtaining  sufficient  financial  support.  The 
shortages  in  the  colleges  and  universities  with  respect  to  these  matters  are 
painfully  apparent  to  many  competent  observers  who  are  expressing  grave 
concern  that  the  higher  education  demands  of  the  Nation  may  not  be  met  in 
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rlH‘S(‘  tiin€*s  of  jrrejit  domestic  and  international  strain.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  th»‘  Ofliee  of  Education  to  gather  and  analyze  reliable  information  on  the 
ext(mt  of  needs,  capabilities,  and  plans  for  meeting  the  developing  situation 
in  higher  (*ducation.  This  information  helps  to  lay  the  foundations  for  State 
and  Fed(M'al  action  i>rograms  and  to  guide  them  in  proper  directions.  For- 
tunately the  higher  education  activities  of  the  OfiSce  have  been  greatly  strength- 
<‘ued  during  the  current  year  through  an  increased  appropriation.  As  a result, 
the  Office  is  now  staffed  to  help  with  many  of  the  principal  problems  Of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school.  The  1960  budget  includes  no  additional  provisions 
in  higher  education,  but  it  does  include  an  increase  of  $34,925  to  provide  for 
full -year  employment  of  the  current  staff. 

( h ) Administratiov  of  defense  educational  programs 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  implementing  the  four  higher  education 
titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  despite  severe  limitations  in  staff 
and  facilities.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  maximum  utilization  of  the 
existing  organization  of  the  Office  and  with  maximum  involvement  of  leading 
educators  throughout  the  country  in  the  development  of  basic  policy  and  pro- 
cedures. A new  Financial  Aid  Branch  has  been  established  within  the  Division 
of  Higher  Education.  Key  recruitment  has  been  expedited  by  the  employment 
in  certain  positions  of  eminent  educators  on  leave  from  colleges  and  universities. 
Intensive  effort  was  made  to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  a series  of  10  regional  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
country  to  explain  the  objectives  and  operations  of  the  program  to  over  4,000 
representatives  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  relatively  short  time  since 
the  act  was  signed  in  September  in  putting  into  effect  the  many  detailed  plans 
and  arrangements  essential  before  Federal  funds  could  be  paid  out,  experience 
has  shown  to  date  that  the  staffing  pattern  initially  established  for  these  admin- 
istratively complex  titles  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  workload.  Current 
achievement  has  been  made  through  unusual  industry  and  extended  overtime 
efforts  of  the  staff.  Additional  staff  is  imperative  to  permit  the  orderly  con- 
unuation  of  the  operation  which  has  been  instituted  and  to  assure  the  installa- 
tion of  the  necessary  fiscal  controls  and  program  review  procedures  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  of  responsibility  under  the  law.  The  administrative  work- 
load for  fiscal  year  1960  not  only  adds  to  current  operations  the  expanded  work 
in  the  review  and  consultation  essential  to  the  grants  and  contracts  awarded 
in  the  current  year,  but  the  fiscal  year  1960  program  represents  a more  than 
doubling  of  three  of  the  titles  while  the  administrative  details  and  complexities 
will  greatly  increase  work  involved  in  all  titles.  The  funds  requested  in  this  budget 
will  be  essential  to  continue  the  efficient  operation  of  this  program  which  has 
been  so  well  begun. 

The  request  involves  an  increase  of  $584,745  to  maintain  on  a full-year  basis 
staff  provided  for  a part  of  the  year  in  1959,  and  for  eight  additional  positions 
which  are  required  to  effectively  administer  these  higher  education  programs. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Recent  international  developments  make  education  a crucial  battleground  in 
the  cold  war.  More  than  four  times  as  many  people  are  being  educated  today 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  China  as  in  the  United  States.  Communist  education 
creates  trained  manpower  for  production,  and  for  Communist  enterprises  every- 
where. 

There  is  an  unparalleled  upsurge  in  education  around  the  world,  because 
education  today  is  the  foundation  both  of  power  and  of  good  living.  Western 
Europe  is  hurriedly  strengthening  its  education.  New  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  are  trying  to  buy  security  and  comfort  for  the  next  generation  by  heavy 
-investments  in  education. 

Our  Division  of  International  Education  has  acted  for  nearly  a hundred  years 
as  eyes  and  ears  for  American  education.  It  cooperates  with  State  and  other 
agencies  in  strengthening  American  education  overseas,  and  helps  friendly 
governments  to  solve  their  educational  problems.  It  works  with  American 
educators,  on  their  request,  to  strengthen  international  education  for  Americans. 
It  advises  our  Secretary,  and  through  him,  other  high  officials  regarding 
American  policy  in  international  affairs. 

Altogether,  demands  for  the  services  of  this  Division  have  considerably  in- 
creased in  the  past  year.  A net  Increase  of  $8,800  wil  provide  for  continuing 
this  program  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1959. 
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STATE  AAD  LOCAI>  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Set'vices 

A total  of  SI. 279,020  is  requested  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
activity  of  providing  consultation  and  technic-al  assistance  to  State  and  local 
school  systems,  conducting  research,  developing  educational  materials,  and 
furnishing  advisory  services  to  national  educational  organizations. 

The  1960  budget  provides  for  an  increase  of  $150,455  to  support  nine  new 
positions,  four  of  which  are  education  specialists  to  carry  out  new  responsibili- 
ties assigned  by  law  to  the  the  Office  of  Education. 

Two  of  these  specialists  are  needed  to  begin  the  implementation  of  Public 
Law  85—926  which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  State 
educational  agencies  to  assist  in  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  leaders 
to  conduct  programs  in  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

One  of  these  specialists  will  be  assigned  to  implement  Public  Law  85-875 
which  makes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  responsible  for  encouraging,  fos- 
tering, and  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  science  clubs. 

The  other  specialist  will  be  assigned  to  perform  research  and  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  services  provided  through  visiting  teachers  to  children  who 
are  emotionally  or  socially  maladjusted, 

(&)  Administration  of  defense  education  programs 

An  amount  of  $1,363,650  is  requested  for  salaries  and  exi>enses  for  adminis- 
tration of  grant  and  loan  programs  under  titles  III  and  V of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  These  programs,  which  operate  in  the  fields  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  provide  consultation  and  technical  assistance  as 
well  as  administration  of  grants  and  loans  for  the  purpose  of : strengthening 
instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages ; establishing 
and  maintaining  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  services;  and  improving  State 
educational  statistical  services. 

The  request  represents  an  increase  of  $760,880  over  estimated  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  increase  would  provide  for  the  continuation  on  a full- 
year  basis  of  117  positions  requested  in  1959,  and  an  additional  19  positicn^:. 
bringing  the  total  staff  for  this  activity  to  136,  Nine  of  the  additional  positit  n.s 
will  be  needed  to  meet  State  requests  for  professional  assistance  in  developing 
stronger  programs  for  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction. 
Such  assistance  will  be  largely  related  to  expanded  State  sui>ervisory  services 
and  the  large  equipment  acquisition  activities  authorized  under  the  act.  The 
Other  positions  will  be  needed:  to  meet  the  increased  requests  anticipated  for 
consultation  and  assistance  in  State  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs ; 
to  process  an  increasing  number  of  private  school  loan  applications ; to  develop 
terminology  handbooks  essential  to  a proper  national  system  for  reporting  State 
educational  statistics;  and  to  conduct  analyses  of  the  defense  educational  pro- 
grams under  titles  III  and  V of  the  act. 

PROGEAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 

(a)  Regio7ial  operations 

Request  has  been  made  in  a supplemental  appropiration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  to  provide  regional  representatives  in  five  regional  offices.  Funds  requested 
in  1960  include  provision  for  nine  additional  positions  to  provide  such  regional 
representation  in  all  field  oflices  for  overall  field  coordination  and  leadership  to 
the  implementation  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  An  increase  of 
$160,400  is  requested  to  maintain  these  services  on  an  annual  basis  and  to 
provide  for  the  additional  staff. 

(&)  Other 

Central  direction  and  services  to  facilitate  and  implement  the  various  programs 
of  the  Office  include  the  immediate  office  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Laws  and 
Legislation  Branch,  the  Publications  Branch,  and  the  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Branch.  The  increased  program  activities  have  placed  a very  heavy  work- 
load on  each  activity  under  this  heading,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  staff. 

An  increase  of  $213,215  is  requested  in  1960  for  essential  services,  as  follows: 

Two  additional  positions  to  expand  the  program  planning  services  of  the 
Commissioner’s  office; 

Two  additional  ix)sitions  to  provide  for  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  other  new  statutes  in  relation  to 
the  continuing  legislative  program  of  the  Office ; 
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Three  additional  positions  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  the  substan- 
tial and  increasing  demands  for  information,  to  answer  inquiries,  and  to  edit 
articles,  releases,  and  publications; 

Six  additional  i)ositions  to  provide  si>ecialized  administrative  management 
services,  such  as  contracting  and  grant  services,  procedures  analyses,  personnel 
training  services,  and  budget  management  services.  The  increased  staff  and 
funds  in  the  program  areas  automatically  increase  workload  in  the  management 
area,  and  additional  staff  is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  OflBce. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
request  for  “Salaries  and  expenses”  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  is  in  the 
amount  of  $12,800,000.  This  amount  represents  an  increase  of  $2,946,- 
500  over  proposed  appropriations  for  the  current  year.  Primarily 
this  increase  results  from  newly  enacted  legislation,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  an  act  making  provision  for  the  cap- 
tioning of  films  for  the  deaf,  an  act  authorizing  grants  for  the  expan- 
sion of  education  for  mentally  retarded  children,  amendments  to 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  providing  for  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas,  and  an  act  requiring  the  Commissioner  to  encourage, 
foster,  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  science  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls.  Part  of  the  increase,  however,  is  to  provide  for  a modest  ex- 
pansion in  the  cooperative  research  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  531,  and  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  a few  essential 
services.  I shall  present  brief  explanations  of  the  increases  requested. 
We  will  then  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

STATISTICS  AND  RESEARCH 

An  increase  of  $223,705  is  requested  to  continue  the  present  staff 
and  provide  12  additional  positions  to  improve  fact  gathering  on 
education,  to  provide  for  proper  functioning  of  the  cooperative  re- 
search program,  and  to  initiate  the  new  program  of  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf. 

The  amount  requested  for  cooperative  research  agreements  of  $3.2 
million  provides  $2.5  million  for  continuing  support  of  projects  in- 
itiated during  previous  fiscal  years,  and  approximately  $700,000  for 
the  initiation  of  new  projects.  This  total  sum  is  $500,000  more  than 
the  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

An  increase  of  $77,260  is  requested  to  provide  four  additional  posi- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  YII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  educational  media  research. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

The  legislation  extending  and  amending  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
made  several  changes  which  have  substantially  increased  the  workload 
in  the  processing  of  applications  and  conduct  of  field  reviews.  An  in- 
crease of  $161,925  is  requested  to  permit  the  addition  of  17  positions. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

An  increase  of  $70,190  is  requested  to  continue  on  a full -year  basis 
15  positions  required  in  the  administration  of  the  area  vocational  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

All  increase  of  $34,925  is  requested  to  provide  for  full-year  employ- 
ment of  staff  which  was  provided  on  a part-year  basis  in  1959. 

An  increase  of  $584,745  is  requested  to  maintain  on  a full-year  basis 
:staff  provided  for  a part  of  the  year  in  1959,  and  for  eight  additional 
positions,  which  are  required  to  effectively  administer  the  higher  edu- 
cation programs  authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

INTERXATTOXAL  EDUCATIOX 

An  increase  of  $8,800  will  provide  for  continuing  this  important 
program  at  the  same  level  as  in  1959. 

state  axd  local  school  systems 

The  budget  provides  for  an  increase  of  $150,455  to  support  nine 
new  positions  to  administer  Public  Law  85-926  which  authorizes 
grants  to  provide  for  expansion  of  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  Public  Law  875  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  science 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a specialist  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
area  of  services  provided  through  visiting  teachers  to  maladjusted 
children. 

An  increase  of  $760,880  is  requested  to  continue  on  a full-year  basis 
the  117  positions  requested  in  1959,  and  to  provide  19  additional  posi- 
tions required  to  administer  grant  and  loan  programs  under  titles  III 
and  Y of  the  National  Defense  Education  A.ct. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTIOX  AND  SERVICES 

An  increase  of  $160,400  is  budgeted  for  the  continuation  on  a full- 
jear  basis  of  12  positions  provided  in  1959,  and  9 additional  positions, 
to  provide  regional  representation  in  all  field  omces  for  overall  field 
coordination  and  leadership  to  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

An  increase  of  $213,215  is  requested  to  continue  on  a full-year  basis 
increased  staff  authorized  in  1959,  and  to  provide  13  additional  posi- 
tions to  facilitate  and  implement  the  various  programs  of  the  office. 
The  large  increase  in  program  funds  and  staff,  has  increased  the  work- 
load in  all  phases  of  program  direction  and  other  management 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  pretty  good  progress  in 
this  budget  and,  as  you  have  noted,  we  have  been  able  to  go  beyond 
the  requirements  of  administering  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  We  have  been  anxious  to  move  ahead  in  other  fields  calling  for 
services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  on  yesterday, 
after  fairly  extensive  questions,  that  you  are  still  going  to  be  far  be- 
low what  you  need  in  a couple  areas  of  the  act.  One  is  loans,  and  what 
is  the  other? 

Dr.  Reed.  Mass  media. 

Dr.  Derthick-  That  is  in  the  grant  part  of  the  program. 
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EFFECT  OF  INCREASES  IN  GRANTS  ON  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Mr.  F 'oGARTY.  Suppose  CoDgress  did  something  about  the  funds 
for  student  loans.  You  are  asking  for  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1960 
for  tliat.  Suppose  that  was  increased  $20  million.  Would  that  have 
any  elFect  on  your  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses? 

I)r.  Derthick.  No;  I think  it  would  require  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  liandle  a $50  million  program  as  a $30  million  program. 
Dr.  Babbidge  can  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Babpudge.  I think  a larger  available  appropriation  might  at- 
tract more  institutions  in  the  program,  but  the  workload  would  be  the' 
same. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  mass  media? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  practically  the  same  thing  would  apply.. 
A staff  that  could  handle  a $3  million  program  could  also  handle  a 
$5  million  program.  Dr.  Hall,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Hall.  I think  that  is  true.  At  a lower  point  that  would  not  be 
true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wfiat  about  gi'ants  to  States  for  area  vocational 
programs  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  the  same  thing  would  apply  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  think  you  have  a pretty  firm  estimate  as  far 
as  salaries  and  expenses  are  concerned  all  the  way  down  the  line? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  I think  so. 

ABSORPTION  OF  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  pending  supplemental  is  for  $1,067,000.  What 
would  happen  to  these  programs  if  Congress  should  decide  that  every 
department  shall  absorb  25  percent  of  the  increase  under  the  pay  act? 
Would  this  have  some  effect  on  your  salaries  and  expenses  items? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  MTiat  would  be  the  result  of  such  action  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hughes  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  if  that  were  to  happen  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Office  of  Education,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the- 
reduction,  to  actually  run  a reduction  of  force  and  staff,  and  of  course- 
it  would  prevent  any  further  addition  of  staff  in  the  National  Defense- 
Education  Act,  and  would  very  seriously  impair  our  ability  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  a statement  in  the  record  as  to  how  it 
will  affect  your  program  if  this  should  happen,  which  ones  it  would 
affect  and  the  positions  involved  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  will  be  glad  to. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Effect  on  Office  of  Education  Programs  if  Supplemental  Request  of  $.517,000 
FOR  Pay  Act  Costs  Were  Reduced  25  Percent 

Assuming  that  the  supplemental  request  for  128  positions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  disallowed  and  a redu(!tion 
of  $129,250  (25  percent)  is  made  in  the  supplemental  request  of  $517,000  for  pay 
act  costs,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  solution  would  be  to  call  a reduction  in 
force  or  to  furlough  staff,  plus  curtailing  other  expenditures  such  as  travel,  re- 
production of  materials,  and  other  items  of  expense,  primarily  in  connection 
with  activities  other  than  the  Defense  Education  Act. 
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The  current  staff  for  the  national  defense  education  program  represents  about 
one-half  the  number  required  to  administer  adequately  the  varied  and  complex 
titles  of  this  act.  The  progress  made  to  date  has  been  accomplished  by  long  hours 
of  overtime  on  the  part  of  a conscientious  and  able  staff.  A reduction  in  force 
or  furlough  of  present  staff  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  OfiBce  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  In  addition,  it  would  seriously  curtail  activities 
in  all  of  the  regular  ongoing  functions.  A further  result  would  be  that  it  would 
become  extremely  difificult  to  retain  current  staff  and  expect  them  to  constantly 
put  in  long  hours  of  overtime,  and  seriously  hamper  our  ability  to  secure  replace- 
ments with  the  certain  knowledge  that  there  was  insufficient  staff  to  administer 
the  program. 

It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  furlough  staff  and  provide  a reduc- 
tion in  force,  but  for  the  Office  to  divert  funds  required  for  other  purposes  by 
delaying  the  publication  of  studies  scheduled  for  printing  in  the  last  quarter ; 
by  delaying  the  initiation  of  contracts  for  approved  research  projects;  and  by 
restricting  staff  travel  and  other  expenses  to  the  minimum. 

Because  the  actions  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  these  adjustments  without  curtailing  programs  which  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  a disproportionate  number  of  posi- 
tions would  be  involved  because  only  1 month  of  salary  could  be  saved  on  the 
average  after  allow^ance  for  30-day  notices  and  terminal  leave  payments;  also, 
reduction  in  force  in  order  to  provide  for  absorption  of  increased  pay  costs 
would  be  contrary  to  the  act  authorizing  the  pay  increase. 

About  50  positions  (to  be  determined)  would  need  to  be  eliminated  by  reduc- 
tion in  force,  or  as  an  alternative,  an  across-the-board  furlough  of  all  employees 
might  have  to  be  effected. 

OtHERTIME  WORK 

Dr.  Derthick.  I was  going  to  make  this  additional  comment.  Our 
staff  has  been  working  at  top  speed  and  doing  more  than  people  are 
reasonably  expected  to  do,  working  nights  and  weekends. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  I do  not  like  to  see  people  work  nights  or  weekends 
when  they  do  not  get  paid  for  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  has  been  a very  trying  experience,  and  yet  we 
felt  a deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  get  the  act  going.  But  our 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  work  at  that  speed  and  intensity  always. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  they  should  be  expected  to  work  over- 
time any  unless  they  get  paid  for  it. 

salaries  and  expenses  increase 

If  you  get  the  $1,067,000  requested  in  the  pending  supplemental, 
that  will  mean  you  will  have  a total  of  $9,853,500  for  1959,  and  your 
1960  request  is  for  $12,800,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2,946,500  over 
the  total  for  1959.  Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 

increase  for  school  assistance  programs 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  expanded  services  necessary  to  administer  the 
amended  and  extended  school  assistance  program  you  are  requesting 
an  increase  of  $157,885.  Do  you  need  that  mucli  if  you  are  not  going 
to  allow  all  the  funds  that  should  be  appropriated  for  these  programs  ^ 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  additional  staff  is  requested  in  order  to  enable 
the  Office  to  do  several  things : To  compensate  and  make  ai'rangements 
for  the  additional  workload  by  reason  of  the  amended  and  extended 
school  assistance  program,  which  has  resulted  in  several  hundred 
more  districts  becoming  eligible  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Fogartw.  Spell  that  out  for  the  record  as  to  what  those  addi- 
tional responsibilities  are  in  terms  of  positions. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Brip:f  Statement  Indicating  Need  for  Additional  Positions,  Salaries  anti 

Expenses,  Fiscal  Year  1959 

The  num})er  of  persons  in  the  currently  authorized  departmental  and  field 
staff  of  the  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  is  insuffi- 
cient to  handle,  without  considerable  delay  and  disservice  to  applicants,  the 
volume  of  work  incident  to  the  programs  of  school  construction  and  school 
maintenance  and  operation  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as  amended,  respec- 
tively. This  inverse  ratio  of  personnel  to  work  volume  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  three  major  items  : 

1.  1‘ublic  Law  85-620,  amending  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  liberalized  the 
provisions  of  the  act  with  resulting  necessity  for  numerous  conferences  with 
other  Federal  officials,  compilation  of  informational  directives,  bulletins,  and 
the  like,  conferences  of  the  departmental  and  field  staff  with  representatives 
of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  purposes  of  orientation  in  the- 
amended  law,  revision  of  the  application  forms  and  instructions  therefor — all 
extra  activities  being  performed  by  the  staff  available  prior  to  passage  of  the 
amending  legislation.  Thus,  processing  action  on  applications  was  of  neces- 
sity curtailed.  Some  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  Public  Law  8.5-620 
served  further  to  increase  the  number  of  applications,  particularly  under 
Public  Law  874 : 

{a)  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  applications  under  Public  Law 
874  for  1959  alone  will  increase  by  300  due  to  revision  of  the  definition  of 
“child”  to  include  those  Indian  children  previously  ineligible  under  the 
school  assistance  laws  by  reason  of  being  eligible  for  educational  services 
payments  under  the  Johnson-O’Malley  Act.  It  will  increase  the  work  of 
the  field  staff  in  determining  the  exact  residence  of  the  Indian  child,  the 
tax  status  of  his  place  of  residence  and  places  of  employment  of  the  parents, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  intermittently  and  irregularly  on  Federal 
property.  State  property,  private  property,  amounts  of  taxes  on  improve- 
ments on  Indian  lands,  and  the  like ; 

( & ) It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  claims  under  subsection  4(a)  for 
l''o9  alone  will  be  increased  by  approximately  150  because  of  the  change 
permitting  an  applicant  district  to  count  under  subsection  4(a)  the  increase 
ill  section  3 pupils  in  the  year  of  application  over  the  prior  year.  Since 
subsection  4(a)  is  a budget  balancing  section  and  processing  actions  are 
relatively  involved  and  time-consuming,  the  net  effect  will  be  a further  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  individual  claims  processed  by  a given  date  and 
added  responsibilities  for  the  field  staff  in  determining  the  correct  fiscal 
status  of  applicant  districts.  In  addition,  the  passage  of  Public  Law  85-620 
has  entailed  numerous  time-consuming  discussions  with  individual  applicants 
or  their  representatives  visiting  the  departmental  staff  for  clarification  of 
their  status  under  the  amended  law,  and  the  preparation  of  a greatly  in- 
creased  volume  of  correspondence  in  reply  to  inquiries  on  the  amendments, 
appropriations,  adjustment  of  claims,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  following  audit  of  the  records  of  a sampling 
of  Public  Law  874  applicant  school  districts  for  1957,  recommended  a more  de- 
tailed and  uniform  review  and  verification  of  pupil  and  financial  data  in  appli- 
cant records  supporting  claims.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  field  staff,  to  con- 
duct detailed  surveys  with  a view  to  uniformity  and  wider  verification  of  data, 
in  addition  to  other  field  responsibilities,  the  backlog  of  reviews  to  be  made  will 
be  increased  and  delay  the  processing  of  applications  under  both  laws. 

3.  The  backlog  of  approximately  4,000  reviews  to  be  made  by  the  field  staff, 
compilation  of  reports  thereon  at  field  level,  analysis  by  the  departmental  staff 
of  field  reports,  and  consequent  reprocessing  of  the  ever-increasing  ba(!klog  of 
cases,  will  further  delay  initial,  interim,  and  final  processing  of  current  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  final  processing  of  a number  of  fiscal  year  1958  applications. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  will  be  impossible,  with  the  staff  as  presently  au- 
thorized, to  complete  the  workload  scheduled  for  19.59  within  the  time  allotted, 
with  the  result  that  action  on  applications  will  be  still  further  delayed,  complaints 
from  school  districts  to  congressional  offices  will  increase,  and  the  volume  of  cor- 
respondence will  pyramid.  Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  appropriations  be 
sufficient  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  17  positions  in  the  School  Assistance  Divi- 
sion to  enable  that  division  to  handle  the  workload  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  assistance  program  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
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AUDIT  RKPORT  OF  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  a part  of  its  comprehensive 
audit  and  analysis  of  the  school  assistance  program,  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  this  committee,  has  reported  that  basically 
they  find  we  do  a good  job  with  the  staff  we  have  available.  They 
make  several  recommendations  for  improvement,  but  they  specifically 
recommend  that  the  staff  to  administer  the  school  assistance  program 
be  augmented,  and  this  increased  staffing  would  help  fulfill  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  seen  that  report. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  report  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  also  received  a copy  of  it.  Will  you  give  us  a 
brief  summary  of  what  the  findings  and  recommendations  were  and 
put  in  the  record  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  FIughes.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Summary  of  the  Comptroller  General’s  Report  to  Congress  on  Review  op  En- 
titlements OF  School  Districts  for  Current  Expenditures 

By  letter  dated  February  12,  1959,  the  Comptroller  General  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress a summary  of  the  review  of  Public  Law  874  entitlements  for  school  districts 
affected  by  increases  in  school  population  due  to  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  indicated  in  such  letter  that  “*  * * the  Office  of  Education  generally 
conducted  the  school  assistance  program  in  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  act.  We  found  several  significant  matters  on  which  we  are  recom- 
mending remedial  action  by  the  Office  of  Education.  However,  considering  (1) 
the  Federal-State  relationship  of  the  program,  (2)  the  limited  staff  available 
to  administer  all  aspects  of  the  program,  and  (3)  the  large  number  of  families 
and  school  districts  involved,  we  believe  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  admin- 
istered the  program  reasonably  well.” 

The  summary  of  the  principal  findings  and  recommendations  were  as  follows  : 
need  to  revise  and  clarify  instructions  issued  by  SAFA 

The  General  Accounting  Office  stated  its  belief  that  there  should  be  more 
standardization  of  procedure  and  required  documentation  of  claims,  and  speci- 
fically recommended  ; “ * * * that  SAFA  prepare  and  furnish  school  districts,  as 
a minimum,  a manual  for  section  3 of  the  act,  to  provide  more  comprehensive  and 
specific  instructions  regarding  assistance  under  this  section  of  the  act  and  the 
documentation  required  to  adequately  support  such  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government.” 


need  to  improve  school  records  of  eligible  pupils 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recommended  in  this  connection : “that  SAFA 
require  all  school  districts  to  use  uniform  parent-pupil  survey  cards  or  question- 
naires in  obtaining  particular  information  from  the  parents  and  that  it  be 
mandatory  that  such  standard  survey  cards  or  questionnaires  be  signed  by  the 
parents,  guardian,  or  a person  in  loco  parentis  (one  standing  in  the  place  of  a 
parent) .” 


financial  data  reclassified  ; application  form  too  lengthy 

The  General  Accounting  Offi(*e  recommend  that  the  application  form  (RSF-1) 
and  final  reiK)rt  form  (RSF-3)  be  redesigned  so  as  to  have  separate  forms  for 
claims  under  section  3 of  the  act,  and  either  separate  forms  or  combined  forms 
for  claims  under  other  sections  of  the  act,  and  that  school  districts  always 
be  formally  informed  of  the  reasons  for  changing  data  on  their  applications. 
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DETERMINING  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  INVOLVES  EXCESSIVE  DETAIL 

A further  General  Accounting  OflSce  recommendation  was  the  use  of  a single 
simple  method  for  determining  most  of  the  ADA  of  federally  connected  pupils. 
•^I'lie  method  they  recommended  involves  making  a federally  connected  pupil 
count  twice  a year  and  using  the  average  of  the  two  counts  as  a basis  for  pay- 
ment to  the  school  districts.  Said  the  General  Accounting  Office : “Use  of  the 
proposed  method  would  eliminate  for  the  most  part  the  necessity  of  keeping 
records  during  the  school  year  of  changes  in  Federal  connection  (employment 
and  residences),  have  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  provide 
the  l)asis  for  avoiding  many  of  the  problems  and  discrepancies  found  during  our 
audit.” 

NEED  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  SUPERVISORY  AND  AUDIT  WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  General  Accounting  OfiBce’s  recommendation  under  this  heading  is  quoted 
from  their  summary  as  follows  : “The  field  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion have  not  been  adequately  instructed  in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  performing 
an  audit,  nor  do  they  have  available  the  staff  time  sufficiently  to  review  and  audit 
the  procedures  and  supporting  records  of  the  school  districts  and  their  applica- 
tions for  entitlements.  There  are  only  about  30  representatives,  including  asso- 
ciates, available  to  carry  out  this  work  in  about  3,300  school  districts.  Since 
part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  on  the  review  of  payments  made  for  school  con- 
struction work,  less  than  full  time  (possibly  about  one-half  time)  can  be  spent 
on  Public  Law  874  payments.  We  are  recommending  that  (1)  the  instructions 
to  field  representatives  be  reviewed  and  revised  to  improve  clarity  and  coverage, 
(2)  the  audit  of  school  district  claims  be  extended  and  include  verification  of  the 
Federal  connection  of  selected  pupils,  and  (3)  sufficient  staff  time  be  made  avail- 
able to  perform  an  adequate  audit  and  verification  of  claims.” 

SCIENCE  CLUBS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  are  the  science  clubs  mentioned  in  your  justifi- 
cations 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Dr.  Featherston  will  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Featherston.  That  is  the  implementation  of  Public  Law  875 
of  the  85th  Congress,  which  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  these  science  clubs. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  is  a science  club  ? 

Dr.  Featherston.  A science  club  is  a club  formed  in  the  local 
schools  to  promote  interest  of  the  youngsters  in  some  particular  phase 
of  science,  physics  or  some  other  science. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I read  something  in  the  paper  yesterday  or  the  day 
before  about  the  number  of  scientists  in  Russia  a few  years  ago  and 
the  number  they  have  today. 

You  made  a trip  to  Russia,  did  you  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  something  about  how  they 
handle  it  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  thought  behind  this  bill  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  Office  of  Education  to  stimulate  the  local  school  systems 
to  organize  a club  and  to  enlist  in  that  club  all  youngsters  that  have 
aptitudes  and  interests  in  science;  to  encourage  them  to  undertake 
projects  not  in  regular  classes  but  outside  classes,  and  to  take  field 
trips. 

Not  that  this  is  patterned  after  the  system  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  remarkable  how  they  engage  their  young- 
sters after  school  hours.  When  school  is  out  they  will  have  paid  lead- 
ership, and  maybe  one  of  these  clubs  will  be  interested  in  looking  for 
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natural  resources,  minerals  that  are  rare  or  things  the  Government 
wants  to  find,  so  they  combine  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  his  interest  in  scientific  matters  with  an  actual 
search  through  the  country.  They  explore  just  as  though  they  were 
grownup  scientists,  and  very^  often  they  do  make  very  interesting 
discoveries. 

The  sponsorship  back  of  this  movement  did  not  have  this  particular 
thing  in  mind,  I am  sure,  but  to  have  trained  leadership  throughout 
the  country  to  enlist  youngsters  in  science  clubs,  where  they  meet  out- 
side of  class,  and  encourage  and  stimulate  those  interests  and  lead 
them  to  take  more  science  courses  than  they  have  done,  and  encourage 
them  to  make  lifetime  careers  in  science. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Could  this  be  compared  to  the  formation  of  4-H 
clubs  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  it  is  a kindred  undertaking  to  that,  the  4-H 
Clubs,  the  Future  F armers  Clubs,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  been  very  popular. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Indeed  they  have.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  have  enlisted  in  those  clubs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  a girl  10  years  old  who  belongs  to  a 4-H  Club 
and  I think  it  is  a wonderful  thing. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  made  a very  good  application  of  this  idea.  It 
is  to  stimulate  an  idea  like  that  ^1  across  the  land  and  to  bring  to- 
gether boys  and  girls  who  have  interests  that  need  to  be  encouraged. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  result  in  many  science  careers  for  a lot  of  young- 
sters, and  even  more  important  than  that,  in  the  world  we  live  in  the 
lay  citizen  needs  to  know  more  about  science. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  involved  in  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Two  positions,  $18,125,  for  1960. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHING  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  the  increase  for  the  administration  of 
the  grant  program  “Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded”? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Five  positions,  $58,020. 

OTHER  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  rest  of  this  increase  made  up  of? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Two  positions,  $16,650,  for  visiting  teacher  services; 
an  item  of  annualization  for  the  additional  positions  in  1959  of 
$53,880;  and  the  item  of  an  extra  day’s  pay  in  1960  amounting  to 
$3,780. 

VISITING  TEACHER  SERVICES 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I make  a comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
two  positions  for  the  visiting  teacher  services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  ask  about  that. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Here,  when  money  is  pretty  hard  to  come  by,  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  we  included  this  item  in  our  proposal,  or 
at  least  in  our  recommendation  to  the  committee.  These  two  posi- 
tions are  for  a professional  worker  and  a secretary.  As  a local  school 
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superintendent  I valued  the  visiting  teacher  service  more  than  any 
S})ecial  service  that  went  along  with  my  school  system. 

Here  is  what  the  individual  is  designed  to  do.  We  have  a person 
who  has  the  ability  to  teach,  has  a background  in  teaching,  and  in 
addition  to  that  has  social-work  training;  so  you  have  a combination 
of  a social  worker  and  a teacher.  This  individual,  in  this  time  of 
crowded  schedules  and  pressures  on  the  classroom  teacher,  works 
with  the  classroom  teachers  and  the  local  social  agencies,  and  when 
they  find  a youngster  who  is  maladjusted — he  might  be  a truant  or 
might  be  distraught  because  of  home  conditions — for  whatever  reason, 
this  person  has  a special  ability  and  special  training  to  get  in  there 
and  find  out  what  is  causing  the  trouble.  A girl  might  be  a real 
difficult  problem  at  school  and  it  might  be  due  to  a simple  thing  that 
nobody  ever  thought  of  before.  It  might  be  a simple  thing  like  care 
of  her  hair  or  her  clothing.  This  person  works  with  other  agencies 
and  maybe  makes  it  possible  for  this  girl  to  have  decent  clothes  to 
wear  to  school  and  then  she  will  feel  secure  and  will  no  longer  be  a 
discipline  problem. 

I remember  a case  where  the  parents  of  a child  came  in.  They  felt 
she  was  being  discriminated  against  in  school;  they  felt  she  had  a 
very  bright  mind  and  was  not  being  recognized.  This  visiting  teacher, 
knowing  how  to  talk  to  the  child  and  to  the  parents,  brought  those 
parents  to  a better  understanding  of  the  child’s  capabilities  and  also 
her  limitations,  and  took  the  pressure  off  the  child  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  who  expected  too  much  of  her. 

You  might  have  a home  where  there  is  a misunderstanding  or  some 
other  situation  and  this  person  goes  in  with  a special  know-how, 
understanding  the  problems  at  the  school  and  understanding  what 
makes  the  home  tick,  and  maybe  the  guidance  counselor  needs  to 
come  into  the  thing  too,  but  this  person  has  special  ability  to  get  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  and  then  bring  in  the  other  agencies  concerned 
and  the  parents  and  the  teachers  and  the  child  so  they  can  use  the 
school  up  to  maximum  capacity.  It  is  a very  significant  thing  and 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  the  movement  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Marshall,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the  best 
programs  along  this  line  is  in  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  has  a good 
program.  We  are  trying  to  get  leadership  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  work  with  the  States  and  local  communities  to  give  them  advice 
and  direction. 

REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  what  would  happen  to> 
these  programs  if  the  amounts  you  have  asked  for  in  the  supplemental 
for  additional  positions  were  cut  by  25  percent ; and  also  what  would 
happen  if  this  request  were  cut  by  50  percent — what  effect  it  would 
have  on  your  programs  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Do  you  want  the  50  percent  and  25  percent  to  include 
the  pay  act  increases  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No,  take  the  pay  act  out  and  apply  the  25  percent 
and  50  percent  to  your  programs  and  positions. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Education 

A reduction  of  25  percent  or  $137,500  in  tlie  supplemental  request  of  $550,000 
would  require  the  elimination  of  30  to  35  positions  and  related  expenses  in  the 
following  areas : 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Professional  assistance  in  this  new  field  of  training  highly  skilled  technicians 
in  industries  essential  to  the  national  defense  in  the  approval  of  State  plans, 
grant  payments,  program  review  and  evaluation,  etc.,  will  be  curtailed. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  student  loan  program  will  be  handicapped  in  preparing  agreements  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  student  loan  funds  and  the  processing 
of  applications  by  institutions  for  Federal  capital  contributions ; in  reviewing 
plans  for  programs  of  graduate  education  which  will  include  the  authorization 
of  850  fellowships,  funds  for  which  are  requested  in  the  1959  program  supple- 
mental request;  in  contracting  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
operation  of  institutes  for  personnel  engaged  in  counseling  and  guidance,  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  centers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  of 
modern  foreign  languages  and  related  subjects ; and  delay  the  initiation  of 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction 
in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  area  studies. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  Office  will  be  handicapped  in  reviewing,  analyzing,  approving  State  plans 
and  making  grant  payments  to  the  States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction ; 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  services  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

program  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  reduction  of  two  positions  will  restrict  required  central  services  in  the 
administration  of  the  NDEA  in  the  fields  of  fiscal  and  personnel. 

Generally,  the  reduction  of  25  percent  would  seriously  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  national  defense  education  program.  The  increased  staff 
requested  will  provide  only  minimum  needs  in  the  several  areas.  This  fact  has 
been  borne  out  in  the  initial  stages  of  operation,  and  the  additional  positions 
and  funds  requested  in  the  supplemental  estimate  are  essential.  Oi>erations 
would  lag  and  the  Office  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  criticisms  for  backlogs 
which  would  be  beyond  our  control. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Education 

A reduction  of  50  percent  or  $225,000  in  the  supplemental  estimate  of  $550,000 
would  require  the  elimination  of  55  to  60  positions,  related  expenses,  and  an 
additional  reduction  in  travel  requirements  of  staff  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
gram development. 

statistics  and  research 

Serious  delays  will  occur  in  the  initial  processing  of  large  numbers  of  project 
applications  for  research  and  experimentation  in  the  more  effective  use  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes ; delay 
will  also  occur  in  review  of  progress  reports  and  processing  of  payments  to  con- 
tractors who  will  be  engaged  in  carrying  on  research  projects.  The  quality  of 
Office  activities  will  suffer  and  the  program  will  be  less  than  adequate  to  achieve 
congressional  mandates. 

vocational  education 

Professional  assistance  in  this  new  field  of  training  highly  skilled  technicians 
in  industries  essential  to  the  national  defense,  in  the  approval  of  State  plans, 
grant  payments,  program  review  and  evaluation,  etc.,  would  be  seriously 
curtailed. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  student  loan  program  will  be  handicapped  in  preparing  agreements  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  student  loan  funds  and  the  processing 
of  applications  by  institutions  for  Federal  capital  contributions ; in  reviewing 
plans  for  programs  of  graduate  education  which  will  include  the  authorization 
of  850  fellowships,  funds  for  which  are  requested  in  the  1959  program  supple- 
mental request ; in  contracting  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  oper- 
ation of  institutes  for  personnel  engaged  in  counseling  and  guidance,  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  centers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  of  modern 
foreign  languages  and  related  subjects;  and  delay  the  initiation  of  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  other  area  studies.  Backlogs  would  develop  in  all  these 
programs. 

The  field  staff  requested  to  work  with  oflBcers  of  various  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, particularly  in  connection  with  the  loan  and  fellowship  programs,  would  be 
restricted  to  five  selected  regional  offices  rather  than  nine  as  proposed. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  Office  will  be  handicapped  in  reviewing,  analyzing,  approving  State  plans 
and  making  grant  payments  to  the  States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction; 
and  also  in  the  program  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  services  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  reduction  of  two  positions  will  restrict  required  central  services  in  the 
administration  of  the  NDEA  in  the  fields  of  fiscal  management  and  personnel 
services. 

REGIONAL  OPERATIONS 

The  establishment  of  regional  representatives  to  provide  overall  field  co- 
ordination and  leadership  in  the  implementation  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  will  be  restricted  to  three  selected  regional  offices,  thereby  impeding 
effective  implementation  of  Federal-State  activities. 

Generally,  a provision  for  only  about  70  additional  positions  and  $225,000 
would  furnish  but  scattered  assistance  in  the  several  divisions  administering 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  law  actually  authorizes  11  distinct 
programs,  in  8 different  titles,  each  with  varying  requirements.  The  Office  has 
provided  the  most  economical  organization  structure  possible  and  has  requested 
minimum  staff  and  funds  to  ensure  proper  administration.  A reduction  of  50 
percent  of  the  funds  requested  would  have  tragic  results  and  subject  the  Office 
no  doubt  to  criticisms  for  ineffective  operations  which  would  be  beyond  our 
control. 

Limitation  on  Filling  Positions  (Jensen  Amendment) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also,  you  remember  how  the  old  so-called  Jensen 
amendment  was  applied  to  appropriation  bills  a few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  that  you  could  only  fill  three  out  of  four  positions 
until  you  achieved  90  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  the  same  principle  were  applied  as  the  Jensen 
amendment  except  instead  of  90  percent  it  was  80  percent,  as  has  been 
talked  about,  how  would  it  affect  the  Department  ? 

I suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  that  for  the  record  for  the 
Department  as  a whole,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  prepare  a statement  on  each  one. 

I would  like  to  say  I think  it  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  budgeting. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  too.  I opposed  it  several  years  ago  when  it  was 
first  proposed. 

Mr.  &LLY.  This  attrition  method  makes  the  administration  next 
to  impossible  because  the  attrition  tends  to  occur  in  the  lower  paid 
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position  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the  professional  people  to  perform 
their  responsibilities  without  the  necessary  clerical  help  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  expand  on  that  for  the  record.  I am  op- 
posed to  that  way  of  cutting  appropriations. 

Mr.  Bjelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Statement  Amplifying  Remarks  With  Respect  to  the  Effect  on  the 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  an  Overall  Amend- 
ment Limiting  the  Filling  of  Vacancies  to  One  Out  of  Pour  Until  80 

Percent  of  the  Authorized  Employment  Has  Been  Achieved 

An  amendment  limiting  the  filling  of  vacancies  to  one  out  of  four  until  80 
percent  of  authorized  employment  has  been  achieved  would  adversely  affect  the 
administration  of  the  programs  for  which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  assigned  responsibility.  As  a necessary  result,  serv- 
ices touching  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of  American  people  would  be  impaired 
in  a very  significant  manner. 

This  adverse  effect  would  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  provision  of  an  ultimate 
staff  level  of  only  80  percent  of  the  authorized  strength  would  result  in  such 
inadequate  staffing  as  to  cripple  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  perform  work 
which  the  Congress  has  assigned  to  it  and  over  which  it  has  no  significant 
administrative  discretion;  and  (2)  the  method  of  reducing  staff  leaving  unfilled 
three  out  of  four  positions  becoming  vacant  would  result  in  management  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude  in  the  organization  and  assignment  of  work  and  the 
determination  of  work  priorities  as  to  inevitably  result  in  serious  inefficiencies, 
especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  variety  of  professional  disciplines  and 
occupational  groups  employed  by  the  Department  as  well  as  the  farfiung  dis- 
tribution of  this  staff. 

The  1960  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  calls 
for  61,127  permanent  positions  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  and  other 
authorizations.  This  total  includes  1,182  non-Federal  positions  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Gallaudet  College. 

This  staff  can  be  divided  into  six  major  components,  each  of  which  can  be 
specifically  analyzed  to  determine  what  would  be  the  impact  of  a limitation 
restricting  the  filling  of  vacancies. 


Number 

Percent 

1.  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

25.  579 

41.8 

2.  Direct  medical  care: 

PHS  hospitals  and  medical  care 

6. 855 
4.8.31 
3, 023 
694 

PHS  Indian  health  activities-. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital . 

I reedmen’s  Hospital _ 

3.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

15.  403 
8.  233 

25.2 

13.5 

4.  Law  enforcement  activities: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration..  ... 

1,638 

619 

PHS  foreign  quarantine  activities...  ... 

5.  Operation  of  educational  institutions: 
Howard  University  

2,  257 

3.7 

992 

190 

Gallaudet  College . 

6.  All  other: 

Office  of  Education 

1,182 

1.9 

1,026 
184 
4, 919 
1.094 
1.250 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .. 

Other  Public  Health  Service  ... 

Other  Social  Security  Administration  .. 

Office  of  Secretary  and  related  activities.. 

Total 

8. 473 

13.9 

Grand  total 

61,127 

100.0 

/ 
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BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  with  a budgeted  staff  of 
25,570  permanent  positions  accounts  for  41.8  percent  of  the  total  Department 
budgeted  staff.  The  Bureau  operates  the  world’s  largest  insurance  program. 
This  program  provided  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is  financed  by  tax 
contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  the  self-employed.  The  program 
has  dramatically  expanded  over  recent  years  as  a result  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  now  covers  9 out  of  every  10  workers  in  the  country. 
During  1960  it  is  estimated  that  benefits  will  be  paid  amounting  to  $10.5  bil- 
lion and  that  by  the  end  of  1960  there  will  be  14.2  million  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls. 

The  Social  Security  Act  establishes  mandatory  workload  responsibilities  on 
the  Bureau  including  maintaining  lifetime  earnings  records  for  each  covered 
worker ; receiving  and  processing  claims  from  covered  workers  who  are  retir- 
ing, or  from  dependents  and  survivors  of  deceased  workers ; processing  claims 
from  certain  categories  of  the  disabled  and  their  dependents ; and  certifying  and 
paying  monthly  benefits  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 

The  Bureau  is  noted  for  its  farsighted  management  policies.  It  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  organizations  applying  technological  improvements  to 
their  processes  and  utilizing  advanced  management  techniques.  Outside  in- 
dependent objective  studies  of  the  Bureau’s  operations  have  confirmed  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  economy  of  its  operations.  In  1960,  the  Bureau  will  spend  only 
1.7  precent  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  beneficiaries  for  administration  of  this 
vast  and  complex  program.  As  a result  of  management  and  processing  improve- 
ments the  Bureau  in  1960  will  employ  only  69  people  to  do  the  work  which  it 
took  100  people  to  do  in  1950. 

A legislative  provision  which  would  reduce  the  staff  to  80  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated requirements  would  seriously  impair  the  entire  social  insurance  program. 
The  staff  for  the  Bureau  is  planned  on  a detailed  work-related  basis  that  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  and  comprehensive  workload  budgets  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  staffing-workload  plan  gives  effect  to  actuarial  estimates  of 
workload,  past  experience  of  performance,  and  planned  economies  in  processing. 
The  major  components  of  the  workload  are  mandatory  and  can  only  be  changed 
by  legislative  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Thus  the  consequences  of  any 
such  reduction  in  staff  would  be  either  to  (1)  create  backlogs  of  mandatory 
work,  or  (2)  to  decrease  the  quality  or  thoroughness  of  performance.  The  first 
alternative  would  result  in  denying  claimants  the  services  and  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law,  would  only  postpone  the  time  when  the  work 
must  be  done,  and  would  result  in  increased  cost  for  its  ultimate  performance. 
The  second  alternative  would  jeopardize  the  management  of  the  trust  fund  and 
be  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  by,  through  overly  hasty  review,  permitting 
ineligibles  to  receive  benefits ; overpaying  beneficiaries ; or,  of  equal  seriousness, 
by  denying  or  understating  benefits  to  persons  legally  entitled  to  them. 

The  application  of  a restriction  requiring  the  nonfilling  of  three  out  of  four 
vacancies  to  effect  the  proposed  reduction  would  present  insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  serious  inefficiencies.  The  Bureau’s  staff  is  geo- 
graphically distributed  to  584  district  offices,  11  regional  offices,  and  7 payment 
centers  plus  the  headquarters,  disability  operations,  and  accounting  operations 
staff.  The  staff  is  composed  of  persons  with  many  differing  skills  interrelated 
to  accomplish  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  assigned  responsibilities.  To  be 
dependent  upon  the  happenstance  of  vacancies  is  to  create  an  impossible  man- 
agement problem.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  uniform  services  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  since  sporadic  staffing  when  combined  with  the  need  for 
a constant  interrelationship  of  one  skill  to  another  and  the  dependence  of  one 
organizational  unit  upon  another  (in  somewhat  assembly  line  fashion)  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  breakdowns  at  one  point  that  would  adversely  affect 
all  points  of  the  operations. 

DIRECT  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  Department  has  responsibility  for  a farfiung  operation  of  direct  medical 
care  to  specific  Federal  beneficiaries.  The  1960  budget  for  direct  medical 
care  operations  includes  15,403  positions  accounting  for  25.2  percent  of  the 
total  Department  budgeted  staff.  Direct  medical  care  is  provided  at  the  16 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  the  54  Public  Health  Service  Indian  hospitals, 
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■St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  and  a great  number  of  outpatient 
nlinics  and  field  health  stations.  These  health  facilities  provide  inpatient  care 
fior  an  average  of  15,100  patients  and  handle  approximately  1,855,000  out- 
patient visits  per  year. 

Independent  objective  studies  have  been  made  of  the  provision  of  direct  medi- 
cal care  at  these  facilities,  and  the  study  groups  have  consistently  found  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  to  be  below  reasonable  staffing  standards  required  for 
first-class  modern  medical  care.  The  budget  provides  a modest  step  in  the 
direction  of  overcoming  these  identified  deficiencies. 

Each  of  the  16  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  was  surveyed  in  19.56  and  1957 
by  separate  groups  of  outside  expert  consultants  in  hospital  administration  that 
were  unanimous  in  their  view  that  staff  deficiences  currently  existed. 

The  Indian  health  program  was  subjected  to  intensive  study  completed  in 
1957  at  the  request  of  the  Congress.  This  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  increase  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  50  percent  was  necessary  to  provide 
health  services  which  would  bring  the  status  of  Indian  health  to  a level  com- 
parable to  that  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  When  the  Indian  health 
program  was  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1955,  the  status  of 
the  health  of  reservation  Indians  was  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the  general 
population  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  the  average  age  at  death  for  Indians 
was  39  years  compared  to  61  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  Since  1955  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  health  of  Indians  measured  by  re- 
duced death  rates  and  reduced  morbidity  rates.  Nevertheless  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of  health  of  American  Indians  to  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  was  studied  by  a group  of  outside  expert  consultants 
that  confirmed  a conclusion  previously  stated  by  the  hospital.  This  conclusion 
held  that  a 50  percent  increase  in  staffing  was  required  to  achieve  the  level  of 
«are  necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  the  large  patient  load  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  to  provide  only  80  percent  of  the  budget  staff 
level  would  have  a devastating  effect  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  care  of  the  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Department.  Responsible 
medical  administrators  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  turn  away  legal  bene- 
ficiaries, because  to  accept  them  under  inadequate  staffing  patterns  would  en- 
danger their  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  patients  rather  than  provide  the  life- 
giving  health  services  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  This  danger  would 
urise  because  of  lack  of  resources  to  provide  minimum  care.  Even  if  patient 
loads  were  thus  arbitrarily  reduced  the  resulting  patient  loads  could  only  be 
efficiently  and  effectively  administered  if  the  reduced  staff  were  concentrated 
in  a lesser  number  of  facilities  than  we  now  operate.  This  concentration  in 
itself  would  be  an  extremely  expensive  procedure. 

To  accomplish  reductions  by  the  attrition  method  would  further  aggravate 
and  complicate  an  already  serious  problem.  While  it  is  understood  that  there 
is  a desire  to  minimize  the  effect  on  existing  employees,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  support  a program  of  effecting  budget  adjustments  in  a manner  which  mini- 
mizes the  adverse  effect  on  loyal,  hardworking  staff,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
medical  care  can  be  provided  to  patients  with  staff  losses  occurring  by  chance. 
Modern  medical  care  requires  a team  of  highly  specialized  personnel  working 
together.  To  operate  such  a program  with  gaps  among  certain  of  these  speci- 
alized personnel  is  next  to  impossible.  Surgery  cannot  be  performed  without 
the  full  complement  of  surgeons,  resident  physicians,  nurses,  anesthetists,  and 
supporting  staff.  Medical  care  cannot  be  provided  without  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, pathologists,  radiologists,  nurses,  attendants,  and  laboratory  and  X-ray 
technicians.  Any  attempt  to  provide  medical  care  with  significant  gaps  in 
these  specialties  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  patients. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

The  budget  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  provides  for  8,233  positions 
or  13.5  percent  of  the  total  department  staff.  The  direct  staff  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  engaged  in  important  health  research.  Other  operations 
include  the  provision  of  supporting  services  for  this  research  activity,  including 
the  operation  of  a 516-bed  clinical  center;  and  the  administration  of  a farflung 
and  complex  grant  program  of  great  size  which  supports  medicnl  research  and 
research  training  throughout  the  country. 
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The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  the  largest  institution  in  the  world 
exclusively  engaged  in  medical  research.  It  oilers  unique  opportunities  for 
advan(,*es  in  medical  research  because  of  its  modem  and  complete  facilities.  It 
has  pioneered  in  the  integrated  use  of  teams  composed  of  many  professional 
disciplines,  as  distinguished  from  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  lone  researcher 
working  at  a small  laboratory  bench  and  dependent  upon  his  own  skills  within 
the  limitation  of  a single  professional  discipline.  The  NIH  teams  are  provided 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  research  ranging  from  theoretical  developmental 
work,  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  experiment  with  various  types  of  animals, 
through  carefully  controlled  experiments  with  patients  in  its  clinical  center  and 
other  Federal  hospitals. 

The  operation  of  such  a large-scale  research  program  requires  the  employment 
of  individuals  from  many  professional  and  nonprofessional  disciplines  in  inter- 
related endeavors  with  support  from  staff  possessed  of  the  many  skills  necessary 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  research  mission.  Among  these  many  specialists  and 
skilled  persons  are  physicians,  surgeons,  psychiatrists,  dentists,  chemists,  phar- 
macologists, biochemists,  biometricians,  physicists,  radiologists,  endocrinologists, 
epidemiologists,  biologists,  veterinarians,  physiologists,  pathologists,  nurses, 
dietitians,  instrument  designers,  machinists,  electricians,  stationary  engineers, 
animal  breeders  and  keepers,  firemen,  guards,  and  many,  many  others. 

The  Congress  has  generously  supported  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
made  this  important  research  center  possible.  The  limitations  on  this  program 
of  medical  research  are  (1)  availability  of  facilities,  (2)  availability  of  talented 
research  personnel,  and  (3)  existence  of  areas  in  need  of  investigation  to  add  to 
man’s  knowledge  and  lead  to  findings  on  how  to  prevent,  cure,  or  ameliorate  the 
ills  that  beset  mankind.  There  are  currently  available,  or  being  developed,  ade- 
quate laboratory  and  oflBce  facilities  to  accommodate  the  1960  budget  program. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  had 
significant  success  in  attracting  some  of  the  best  research  brains  in  the  country 
to  its  facilities.  The  state  of  man’s  knowledge  in  the  medical  field  is  such  that 
there  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  ideas  to  be  explored.  To  the  contrary,  recent 
advances  in  medical  research  have  opened  whole  new  fields  for  exploration 
which  give  promise  of  further  real  contributions  to  mankind. 

To  reduce  the  NIH  staff  to  80  percent  of  its  budget  level  would  reverse  a 
policy  of  expanding  medical  efforts,  a policy  which  the  Congress  has  consistently 
followed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Such  a reduction  would  bring  to  a halt 
many  research  activities  now  underway.  Unless  completed,  they  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  started  again.  Such  postponements  are  costly  because  the 
lack  of  continuity  results  in  increased  costs  connected  with  reassembling  all 
the  elements  of  the  research  effort.  In  addition  a reversal  or  stoppage  would 
cause  a complete  replanning  of  the  direct  research  program;  and  would  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  the  research  grant  and  grant-supported 
research  training  program  since  all  are  planned  on  an  interrelated  basis. 

To  accomplish  this  reduction  by  attrition  would  have  disastrous  consequences 
to  an  orderly,  planned  research  program.  As  already  noted,  the  research  is 
conducted  by  multidisciplinary  teams  of  specialists.  To  lose  one  or  more  of 
these  specialists  would  impair  the  further  development  of  the  entire  research 
project.  Of  equal  seriousness  would  be  losses  in  supporting  staff  such  as 
animal  breeders  and  caretakers,  glass  washers,  instrument  makers,  and  the  many 
other  occupations  and  skills  that  made  the  conduct  of  productive  research  pos- 
sible. Included  in  the  NIH  operation  is  a 516-bed  patient  care  activity  that 
would  be  affected  in  a manner  similar  to  that  outlined  under  medical  care 
activities. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  1960  budget  requests  2,257  positions  or  3.7  percent  of  the  total  Depart- 
ment staff  for  law  enforcement  activities.  Included  in  these  activities  are  the 
operations  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  foreign  quarantine  activi- 
ties. The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  and  has  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
American  public  from  harmful,  insanitary  and  misleading  or  falsely  labeled 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic  devices. 

In  1955  a Citizens  Advisory  Committee  made  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  among  other  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, recommended  a threefold  to  fourfold  expansion  over  a 5-  to  10-year  period 
in  order  to  properly  safeguard  consumers.  Since  that  date  the  Congress  has  made 
possible  modest  staff  expansion.  The  1960  budget  proposes  an  additional  step  to- 
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ward  the  fulfillment  of  the  objective  of  the  Citizens  .Advisory  Coi^ittee.  Even 
with  these  expansions,  however,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  far  short 
of  the  ultimate  goals  established. 

The  foreign  quarantine  activities  are  designed  to  protect  the  American  x>cople 
from  the  introduction  of  disease  into  this  country.  This  mission  involves  (1) 
the  medical  examination  of  aliens  in  order  to  detect  certain  diseases  of  danger 
to  our  health,  and  (2)  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  into  this  country  and 
its  insular  possessions  of  serious  communicable  diseases  and  their  vectors  from 
abroad.  Quarantine  staffs  are  located  at  designated  consulates  abroad  and  at 
ports  of  entry  in  this  country.  They  must  approve  admittance  of  all  persons 
entering  this  country  by  ship,  plane  or  road.  The  limited  staff  is  strategically 
located  for  maximum  effectiveness.  However,  the  circumstances  of  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  traffic  and  many  points  of  entry  permit  only  minimum  staff  to  be 
stationed  at  each  point  of  inspection. 

To  reduce  these  law  enforcement  agencies  to  80  percent  of  the  budgeted  level 
would  reverse  the  policy  position  regarding  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
heretofore  taken  by  the  Congress  by  producing  conditions  which  would  endanger 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

To  accomplish  this  reduction  by  not  filling  three  out  of  four  vacancies  becoming 
vacant  would  result  in  an  inability  to  provide  uniform  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  quarantine  operations,  it  may  well  result  in  some  ports 
of  entry  having  no  coverage  because  of  the  happenstance  of  turnover.  It  could 
result  in  loss  of  critically  needed  and  specially  trained  boat  crews,  thus  hamper- 
ing boarding  operations. 

In  the  ease  of  food  and  drug  activities,  it  could  result  in  the  loss  of  critically 
needed  and  scarce  skills,  such  as  food  and  drug  chemists,  pharmacologists,  and 
other  scientific  personnel.  If  such  losses  occurred,  the  work  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

OPERATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Included  in  the  Department’s  budget  is  provision  for  partial  Federal  support 
of  two  educational  institutions,  Howard  University  and  Gallaudet  College. 
These  institutions  have  1,182  budgeted  positions,  1.9  percent  of  the  total  budgeted 
positions  for  the  Department.  These  are  non-Federal  positions  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  clear  whether  a limitation  on  numbers  of  positions  and  restriction  on 
the  filling  of  vacancies  would  apply.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a reduction 
of  20  percent  in  budgeted  staff  would  play  havoc  with  the  conduct  of  an  educa- 
tional program,  and  would  threaten  accreditation  particularly  in  the  light  of 
rising  enrollment.  Such  an  action  would  reverse  the  congressional  policy  of 
strengthening  these  institutions.  This  policy  has  made  it  possible  for  Gallaudet 
College  to  achieve  accreditation  for  the  first  time  and  has  permitted  Howard 
University  to  achieve  accreditation  as  a whole  for  the  institution  as  distin- 
guished from  accreditation  for  its  individual  schools.  To  achieve  a reduction 
of  20  percent  by  the  attrition  method  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  educational 
program  which  involves  hundreds  of  different  professionally  trained  educators. 
Such  a policy  would  only  result  in  classes  without  fully  competent  instructors. 

ALL  OTHER 

All  o fthe  remaining  budgeted  positions  in  the  Department  amount  to  8,473, 
which  is  13.9  percent  of  the  total  budgeted  positions  of  the  Department. 

This  includes  all  of  the  positions  in  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Voca- 
^ tional  Rehabilitation,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  Also  included  are  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  related 
activities  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  surplus  property  program,  and 
the  Office  of  Field  Administration.  The  staffs  of  the  latter  organizations  in- 
clude the  grant-in-aid  audit  staff  and  the  business  management  staffs  in  the 
regional  offices  which  render  supporting  services  to  a large  segment  of  the  total 
departmental  personnel  operating  in  the  field. 

This  overall  staff  group  also  includes  a large  segment  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  including  the  entire  Bureau  of  State  Services,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  staff  which  administers  the 
program  of  grants  for  hospital  construction. 

It  would  require  a lengthy  statement  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  tlie 
impact  of  a legislative  restriction  on  the  number  of  positions  and  the  filling  of 
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vncaiicios  for  each  of  these  important  programs.  However,  a few  observations 
coiK-eniing  the  effect  of  such  a provision  may  be  in  order. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  in  1959  initiating  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The  effect  of  restricting  this  Office 
to  SO  p(M-cent  of  its  budget  staff  and  restricting  the  filling  of  vacancies  to  one 
out  of  four  would  seriously  hamper  the  launching  of  this  important  program 
and  thus  retard  our  attempts  at  improving  educational  opportunities  for  youth. 
A requirement  of  this  type  would  also  impair  effective  administration  of  the 
other  grant  programs  administered  by  the  Office.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Office  in  its  task  of  research,  dissemination  of  information, 
and  technical  assistance  to  States  and  localities.  All  of  these  activities  are 
important  to  the  provision  of  sound  leadership  aimed  toward  a more  effective 
education  program  for  the  Nation. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with  a very  small  staff  administers 
a large  and  complex  grant-in-aid  program  designed  to  render  assistance  to  States 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  toward  productive  lives.  This  agency  also 
administers  a grant  program  of  research  and  training  to  advance  the  knowledge 
and  provide  the  skill  which,  when  brought  to  bear  on  problems  of  the  disabled, 
will  significantly  advance  us  toward  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  all  of  the  disabled 
in  need  of  and  who  can  benefit  from  these  services.  To  reduce  this  staff  would 
significantly  impair  the  advancement  of  this  program  and  curtail  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  these  grant  funds. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  administers  four  public  assistance  programs 
involving  more  than  $2  billion  of  expenditures  annually.  Budget  costs  of  this 
Bureau  amount  to  only  a little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  the  grant  funds 
which  they  administer.  The  protection  of  the  Federal  interest  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  large  sums  of  money  dictates  that  adequate  resources  be  avail- 
able for  administration  to  assure  that  the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  carried  out  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  consists  of  a small  but  important  staff  which  admin- 
isters three  grant-in-aid  programs,  studies  and  disseminates  information  con- 
cerning matters  affecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of  children,  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  practices  in  child  health  and  welfare  programs,  renders  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  States  and  communities,  and  publishes  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  child  welfare  for  distribution  to  parents  and  interested 
professions.  Staff  reduction  would  mean  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  would 
be  unable  to  continue  the  present  level  of  consultation  which  is  in  great  demand 
and  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  current  degree  of  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest  in  the  expenditure  of  grant  funds.  In  addition,  such  reduction  in  the 
staff  of  this  agency  is  patently  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of  children  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  substantial  increase  in  the  child  population,  the 
increased  attention  that  is  being  given  to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  need 
for  increased  social  and  health  services  for  children  and  youth. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is  financed  from  fees.  The  staff  is 
limited  to  the  minimum  number  of  people  necessary  to  charter,  supervise,  and 
examine  federally  chartered  credit  unions.  Staff  reduction  in  this  area  would 
defer  examination  and  supervision  of  credit  unions  to  the  possible  detriment  of 
the  shareholders  and  constitute  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  the  basic  legislation  to  safeguard  the  savings 
of  shareholders  through  an  adequate  examination  program. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Services  of  the  Public  Health  Service  conducts  research, 
provides  technical  assistance  to  States  and  localities,  and  administers  a number 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  Included  in  this  Bureau  is  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  in  Atlanta  and  the  Taft  Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati.  These  organi- 
zations are  unique  centers  of  research  training  and  technical  assistance  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  legislative  limitation  on  total  staffing  and  on  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  a manner  similar  to  that  described  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  remaining  activities  of  the  Bureau  also  include  research, 
training,  and  technical  assistance  activities,  which  would  be  similarly  affected. 
In  addition  the  leadership  and  stimulation  role  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  be  impaired,  and  the  protection  of  the  Federal  interest  in  the  expenditure 
of  grant  funds  would  be  seriously  reduced. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  related  activities  all  perform  a function  of  executive  dir^tion  and 
leadership  as  well  as  provide  a considerable  amount  of  supporting  services  to  the 
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various  program  activities.  For  tlie  program  activities  to  be  effective,  leadership 
and  the  supporting  services  must  be  provided.  Reductions  in  these  areas  are  not 
merely  cuts  in  overhead;  rather,  they  constitute  program  cuts  because  they  im- 
pair the  leadership  of  programs  and  reduce  important  and  necessary  supporting 
services. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  is  a long  statement  but  still  treats  with  the  problem  of  staff 
reduction  and  restriction  on  filling  vacancies  in  only  a summary  form  as  it  applies 
to  the  entire  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  determine 
the  appropriate  program  and  budget  level  for  each  of  the  Department’s  programs 
related  to  its  own  goals  and  needs.  In  addition,  the  inappropriateness  of  en- 
deavoring to  apply  an  across-the-board  arbitrary  limitation  without  measuring 
the  program  effect  is  detailed. 

These  conclu.sions  were  in  large  measure  recognized  by  the  Congress  when  a 
somewhat  similar  legislative  restriction  to  that  now  being  considered  was 
enacted  in  1953. 

Section  706  of  the  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act  of  1953,  approved 
July  5, 1952,  proposed  as  follows  ; 

“Sec.  706.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  or  authorization  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  incumbent  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  or  position  which  may  become  vacant  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1952 ; Provided,  That  this  inhibition  shall  not  apply — 

“ (a)  to  not  to  exceed  25  i}er  centum  of  all  vacancies  ; 

“(b)  to  positions  filled  from  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  related  independent  agencies  provided  for  in  this 
Act : 

“(c)  to  offices  or  positions  required  by  law  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 

“(d)  to  employees  engaged  in  law  enforcement  activities; 

“(e)  to  emplayees  of  Saint  Elizaheths  Hospital  and  Freemen's  Hospital: 
“(/)  to  employees  of  educational  instiU(tio7is ; 

“(g)  to  employees  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ; 

''(h)  to  employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

“ (i)  to  employees  in  grades  CPC  1,  2,  and  3 ; 

"(j)  to  employees  paid  wholly  from  trust  fuyids,  or  funds  derived  by 
transfer  from  trust  accounts,  or  to  employees  paid  from  appropriations  of, 
or  measured  by,  receipts ; 

“(k)  to  employees  of  the  National  Mediation  Board ; 

“O  to  employees  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  Mexican  Farm 
Labor  Program : 

“(m)  to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Employees’  Compensation; 

"(n)  to  employees  of  the  Children's  Bureau ; and 
“ ( o)  to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  : 

Provided  further.  That  wffien  the  total  number  of  personnel  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  90  per  centum  of  the  total  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimates,  such  limitation  may  cease  to  apply  and  said  90  per  centum  shall 
become  a ceiling  for  employment  during  the  fiscal  year  1953,  and  if  exceeded  at 
any  time  during  fiscal  year  1953  this  provision  shall  again  become  operative.” 

[Italic  added  to  identify  significant  exemptions.] 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  a $500,000  increase  for  coopera- 
tive research  agreements. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  percentage  of  the  applications  do  you  think 
that  will  cover  ? 

Dr.  Halt..  M^iat  percentage  of  the  approvable  applications? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  M e have  now  approved  and  fundable  enough  jirojects 
to  take  up  all  the  funds  this  year.  This  means  that  if  at  the  next 
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meeting  we  have  the  same  number  of  approvable  projects,  they  would 
not  be  fundable  at  all. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  talking  about  1960? 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  talking  about  the  increase. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  hpe  a $500,000  increase,  but  then  we  have 
money  tliat  will  be  available  in  addition  to  that  for  new  projects. 
In  other  words,  how  much  does  it  take  to  carry  out  the  program  al- 
ready approved?  We  have  about  $1  million  for  new  projects  in 
1960,  do  we  not? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Derthick.  About  $1  million  for  new  projects. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  will  have,  beginning  next  year,  projects  calling  for 
$450,000  which  are  not  fundable  this  year,  so  when  we  start  off  next 
year  we  will  have  projects  already  approved  that  will  take  up  $450,000. 
I would  assume  then  that  we  will  wind  up  at  the  end  of  1960,  getting 
back  to  your  question,  that  we  will  probably  have  at  least  $500,000 
of  nonfundable  projects  at  the  end  of  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a backlog  of  applications  amounting  to 
about  $500,000  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Do  you  want  us  to  verify  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  and  give  some  examples  of  what  you  are  doing 
and  also  two  or  three  examples  of  applications  you  were  not  able  to 
honor  because  of  lack  of  funds  in  1959,  this  $450,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

CooPEEATivE  Research  Program 

Question  No.  1 : What  will  be  the  cost  of  nonfundable  projects  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1960? 

The  funds  requested  in  fiscal  year  1960  will  be  approximately  $600,000  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  about  25  high  priority  projects  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee.  Public  Law  531  authorized  the  OflSce  of 
Education  to  enter  into  contracts  with  colleges,  universities,  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  critical  need  for  such  research  does  not  require  re- 
emphasis at  this  time  when  the  daily  newspaper  focuses  public  attention  on  the 
challenging  and  perplexing  problems  in  education  today.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
if  the  funds  committed  and  the  research  undertaken  can  help  in  effecting  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  more  urgent  of  these  problems ; the  expenditure  will  con- 
stitute a vital  investment  in  the  future  education  of  American  youth. 

These  additional  funds  would  enable  the  Office  of  Education  to  continue  an 
orderly  development  of  the  cooperative  research  program.  To  be  sure,  this 
would  not  permit  the  initiation  of  a multipronged  attack  on  all  of  the  problems 
at  all  of  the  levels  of  education.  However,  it  would  further  guarantee  con- 
tinuing support  for  on-going  research  of  high  quality,  and  allow  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  additional  projects  on  a most  selective  basis  within  the  research 
capacity  extant  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  projected  cost  for  the  approximately  100  studies  for  which  the  Office 
will  be  committed  as  of  July  1,  1959,  can  be  set  at  $2,100,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,300,000  is  for  obligations  on  contracts  which  have  been  executed,  and  the 
remainder  is  for  the  continuation  of  costs  of  projects  already  recommended  by 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  con- 
tract negotiation.  This  does  not  include  any  leeway  for  projects  which  are  to 
be  considered  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  are  contingent  on  (1)  project  costs 
remaining  stable,  (2)  a Federal  contribution  of  only  62  percent  of  total  re- 
search cost,  and  (3)  no  increase  in  current  Federal  payments  for  indirect  costs. 
If  project  costs  rise,  institutions  require  additional  support,  or  the  overhead 
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rate  be  increased,  then  the  picture  would  be  altered.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number  of  projects  to  be  funded.  aaa 

Tbe  estimated  total  required  for  new  contracts  in  1960  is  $1,700,000.  in 
each  of  tbe  first  2 years  of  operation,  approximately  250  proposals  were  re- 
ceived for  consideration  by  tbe  Research  Advisory  Committee  for  support  un- 
der tbe  cooperative  research  program.  There  are  many  manifestations  that 
interest  in  tbe  program  is  mounting,  and  that  tbe  number  of  institutions  and 
States  engaged  in  this  cooperative  enterprise  will  be  augmented  each  year.  It 
is,  therefore,  anticipated  that  in  fiscal  year  1960,  tbe  number  of  applications 
would  be  increased  to  275.  With  tbe  Committee  maintaining  its  high  stand- 
ards of  selection,  it  is  probable  that  only  65  to  70  out  of  these  will  be  in  the 
highest  category  of  merit  and  thus  recommended  for  contract  negotiations. 
Past  experience  indicates  that  the  average  project  cost  per  year  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus,  65  to  70  projects  at  a minimal  cost  of 
$25,000  equals  a total  of  $1,700,000. 

Question  No.  2 : What  are  some  of  the  approved  projects  which  cannot  be 
funded  in  1959  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

We  will  be  able  to  fund  all  but  about  three  of  the  projects  approved  prior  to 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  These  three  are : 

(1)  Project  No.  543  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  organizational  climate  of 


schools. 

(2)  Project  No.  557  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  a study  of  present  and 
prospective  women  college  faculty  members,  their  job  motivations, ' character- 
istic activities,  and  perceived  satisfactions. 

(3)  Project  No.  635  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  identification,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  human  talents. 

Question  No.  3:  Describe  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  program 
to  date. 

Answer : It  is  recognized  that  very  few,  if  any,  educational  problems  are  ever 
solved  by  a single  study,  any  more  than  a cure  for  polio  was  developed  by  a 
single  study  or  the  development  of  hybrid  corn  resulted  from  a single  study. 
Since  education  is  primarily  a process  by  which  human  behavior  is  modified 
constructively,  the  function  of  research  in  education  is  to  yield  enough  reliable 
information  about  human  behavior  to  make  it  possible  for  educators  to  plan 
valid  educational  procedures.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  is  directed.  With  this  in  mind,  I would  like  to  answer  your 
question  by  relating  briefly  what  the  cooperative  research  program  is  accom- 
plishing toward  the  solution  of  three  major  problem  areas  of  education. 


1.  Research  on  mental  retardation 

During  the  first  years  of  the  cooperative  research  program  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  study  of  problems  related  to  the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  Approximately  50  percent  of  all  the  funds  expended  so  far  have  gone 
to  support  research  in  this  significant  area.  As  of  January  1,  54  different 
projects  have  been  initiated.  Five  additional  projects  have  been  initiated  since 
that  time. 

The  research  thus  far  has  been  focused  on : 

(a)  Research  techniques  in  use  and  needed  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion.— This  project  was  conducted  by  Julian  Stanley  and  Ellen  Beeman  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  resulted  in  a careful  analysis  of  research  methods 
being  used  with  the  mentally  retarded.  It  resulted  in  a new  approach  entirely 
to  such  matters  as  matching,  identification  of  variables,  and  statistical  treat- 
ment of  data.  The  findings  were  disseminated  widely  throughout  the  country, 
and  are  now  influencing  directly  the  methods  of  research  being  used  in  current 
research  projects. 

(b)  Ways  of  identifying  the  mentally  retarded  at  various  levels. — Research 
projects  on  this  problem  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
physiological  and  cultural  factors  in  mental  retardation  and  ways  to  recognize 
these  factors  in  regular  school  programs.  Programs  utilizing  these  findings  are 
now  being  adopted  in  several  of  the  States,  specifically  Wyoming  and  Maryland. 
A new  book,  “Mental  Subnormality,’’  has  been  written  by  Masland,  Gladwin,  and 
Sarason,  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  identification  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

(c)  The  evaluation  of  existing  programs. — This  research  has  dealt  with  edu- 
cational programs  for  preschool,  school,  and  postschool  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons. By  and  large  the  research  indicates  that  present  programs  for  these 
groups  are  not  significantly  effective  in  helping  the  mentally  retarded  learn 
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inoro  in  school  and  adjust  to  later  life;  that  the  nature  of  the  experience  pro- 
% ided  these  students  is  more  influential  than  such  administrative  arrangements 
as  counseling,  special  classes,  preschool  training,  and  remedial  work  through 
which  the  experiences  are  provided. 

(d)  The  learning  problems  of  mentally  retarded  children. — Typical  of  this 
tyi)o  of  research  is  a project  conducted  at  Boston  University  by  Drs.  Durrell 
and  Sullivan.  They  found  that  listening  is  more  highly  developed  among  men- 
tally retarded  children  and,  therefore,  a more  effective  means  of  helping  them 
learn  language  than  other  learning  experiences ; that  reading  ability  is  lower 
even  than  expected  among  mentally  retarded  children,  and  reading,  therefore, 
is  not  an  effective  learning  method.  They  further  found  that  mentally  retarded 
children  cannot  express  themselves  in  writing  at  as  high  a level  as  their  thought 
process  would  indicate.  The  findings  from  this  and  similar  studies  have  been 
distributed  widely  among  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  findings  from  the  research  thus  far  have  yielded  reli- 
able information  on  ways  of  identifying  mentally  retarded  children,  which  are 
now  being  put  to  use  in  the  schools.  It  has  also  indicated  that  the  programs 
now  in  existence  are  not  consistent  with  what  is  known  about  development  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  that  the  experimental  research  methods  being 
used  are  not  as  decisive  as  they  must  be  if  educators  are  to  be  helped  in  finding 
ways  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  mentally  retarded.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  this  research  does  indicate  that  the  mentally  retarded  have  many 
talents  and  much  more  potential  which  can  be  developed.  Many  subjects  once 
classified  as  unworthy  of  an  education  are  now  recognized  as  having  a high 
degree  of  rehabilitation  potential.  Our  purpose  is  to  redirect  the  research  so 
that  the  mentally  retarded,  their  parents,  and  teachers,  will  recognize  this 
potential  and  design  programs  to  develop  it. 

2.  Research  in  higher  education 

Since  the  colleges  and  universities  have  the  major  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  organizing  all  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  educational  processes  in 
our  democracy,  it  can  be  logically  stated  that  all  research  will  ultimately  have 
an  impact  on  the  educational  programs  of  colleges  and  universities  in  terms 
either  of  their  curriculums  or  their  operations.  However,  of  the  166  projects 
initiated  to  date  by  the  cooperative  research  program,  16  deal  directly  with  op- 
erational aspects  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Four  of  these  are  con- 
cerned with  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  enter  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  coiipletion  of  their  high  school  work  even  though  the  indications  are  that 
they  have  unusual  talent.  Two  other  projects  deal  with  problems  of  admission 
standards  and  procedures  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Four  are  con- 
cerned with  the  selection  and  retention  of  students  in  various  fields  of  college 
work.  One  project  is  a study  of  the  basic  college  curriculum  and  its  appro- 
priateness for  present  day  college  populations.  Two  are  attempting  to  find  out 
more  about  the  attitudes  and  values  of  college  students  and  the  role  of  these 
in  determining  college  success  and  career  development.  Three  projects  are 
studying  the  different  types  of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  roles 
in  community  and  regional  development. 

Three  of  these  studies,  which  have  already  been-  completed,  have  yielded 
tremendously  significant  information  about  why  very  talented  students  do  not 
go  to  college,  why  some  of  those  who  do  go  to  college  do  not  meet  with  success, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  success  of  talented  students  and  various  insti- 
tutional factors.  The  results  of  these  and  other  similar  studies  have  been  made 
available  to  college  administrators,  legislatures,  and  educators  in  general,  and 
are  forming  the  bases  for  much  of  the  present  planning  for  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  programs  in  this  country. 

3.  Research  on  education  of  gifted  children 

■ Another  important  aspect  of  education  toward  which  much  of  our  research 
has  been  directed  is  the  identification,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  abili- 
ties of  students.  This  has  been  one  of  our  most  exciting  and  fruitful  areas,  and 
the  findings  from  the  several  projects  dealing  with  this  problem  have  been  re- 
ported widely  throughout  the  country.  They  cannot,  however,  be  treated  fairly 
and  comprehensively  in  this  hearing. 

The  cooperative  research  program  is  now  employing,  on  a short-term  basis, 
outstanding  educators  and  researchers  to  help  analyze  all  the  researcli  supported 
by  this  program  thus  far.  These  analyses  will  provide  guidelines  for  fulnre 
research  undertakings  and  will  yield  more  specific  implications  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  educational  theory. 
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XEEDS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  giving  assistance  to  or  making  studies  of 
needs  of  medical  schools  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Not  so  far. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  expect  to  ? 

Dr.  HAll.  We  have  had  two  applications  for  assistance  in  this 
field.  We  did  not  accept  them  because  we  do  not  have  any  more 
funds  tliis  year  for  projects  of  this  nature  and  we  have  tried  to  stay 
pretty  close  to  improving  quality  and  improving  our  knowledge  and 
we  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  go  out  in  such  a field  as  that. 

We  have  a project  now  which  we  have  just  approved  having  to  do 
with  vocational  education  at  the  college  level  and  certain  other 
problems. 

STAFFIXG  HX'DER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  having  any  difficulty  stafi'ing  your  office  to 
meet  your  responsibilities  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  having  trouble  but  we  have  been  fairly 
successful.  I might  ask  Mr.  Hughes  to  give  you  a rundown  on  it. 
We  have  been  able  to  get  a number  of  very  good  people  in,  but  we  are 
still  frustrated  in  our  attempts  to  get  enough  of  the  kind  of  people 
we  want. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  part  of  that  problem  because  of  the  salary  scale? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Salary  is  still  a problem. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  thus  far  managed  to  fill  101  of  our  cur- 
rently authorized  positions  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  A number  of  the  people  we  have  hired  are  professionals  and 
specialists  who  have  come  to  us  under  a temporary  leave  of  absence, 
and  they  are  doing  it  at  a sacrifice  in  salary. 

We  are  finding  difficulty  in  certain  specialized  areas,  but  we  have 
been  gratified  by  the  fact  that  the  chance  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams many  times  seems  to  overcome  the  fact  that  the  salaries  we  are 
able  to  offer  are  not  sufficient  to  get  people  otherwise.  We  have  found 
people  are  willing  to  make  more  of  a sacrifice  for  the  chance  of  par- 
ticipating in  these  programs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  And  I might  add  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
over  the  country,  as  well  as  the  State  departments  of  education,  have 
recognized  the  great  significance  of  these  programs  and  they  have  en- 
couraged their  people  to  come  in  and  help  us. 

Dr.  Babbidge,  would  you  like  to  add  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes.  Mdiile  that  is  true,  I think  it  is  more  true  of 
the  initial  stages  of  the  program  than  it  will  be  in  the  operational 
phase.  The  institutions  and  individuals  are  so  anxious  to  get  the  pro- 
gram off  on  the  right  foot  that  they  have  been  willing  to  do  that,  but 
that  is  a temporary  thing. 

CLASSROOM  SHORTAGES 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  sliortage  of  classrooms? 

Dr.  Derthick.  140,000-and-some-odd  hundred. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  YTiat  was  it  last  year? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  About  143,000.  We  only  reduced  it  about  1,800  in 
tlie  last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  the  situation  will  be  a year  from 
now? 

Dr.  Dertihck.  We  estimate  a shortage  of  about  7,000  from  reports 
we  are  receiving  from  States,  cutting  the  shortage  down  to  133,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  consequences  of  that  shortage  ? 

Dr.  Derthicb:.  It  affects  several  million  children  and  it  means 
double  sessions  and  it  means  overcrowded  conditions,  it  means  ten- 
sions and  pressures,  and  it  sometimes  means  failure  to  attain  goals  in 
instruction.  It  is  a serious  situation. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  able  teachers,  too. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  qualified  teachers 
today  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  About  130,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  many? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  consequence  of  having  such  a shortage  of 
teachers  in  our  country  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  teacher,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing, 
and  when  temporary  teachers  have  to  be  taken  the  children  suffer  ter- 
ribly. And  many  of  our  young  men  teachers  drop  out  because  they 
cannot  make  ends  meet,  with  increasing  families,  young  men  who 
would  like  to  stay  in  teaching.  I have  seen  that  happen  so  often ; it  is 
terribly  distressing.  It  means  the  children  are  missing  the  kind  of 
personalities  and  the  kind  of  competency  they  should  have  and  must 
have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  it  means  larger  classes  also. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for  1 teacher  to  try  to 
teach  50  or  60  children.  They  are  not  getting  a real  education  that 
way. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No;  they  suffer  materially. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  you  do  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  About  the  classroom  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  teacher  shortage. 

proposed  legislation  to  alleviate  classroom  and  teacher 

shortage 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course  we  have  a bill  in. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  you  have  a bill.  That  will  not  take  care  of  it. 
What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  this  bill  will  make  a pretty  good  dent  in  it. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  much  of  a dent  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Seriously,  the  bill  grows  on  me  in  its  merits.  I tell 
my  colleagues  this  off  the  record.  This  bill  would  build  75,000  class- 
rooms in  the  places  where  the  bottlenecks  are.  A lot  of  school  districts 
have  been  doing  well  in  this  classroom  shortage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  more  years  will  it  take  ? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  To  overcome  this  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  the  bill. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  we  should  do  it  in  1 year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course  if  we  had  had  something  like  that  in  the 
past  5 years  we  would  not  have  this  shortage  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  about  seeing  to  it  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  we  are  doing  everything  we  know  how  to  do 
to  wake  up  the  country  to  the  need.  We  do  not  have  any  direct  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  this  problem.  For  example,  our  study  last  year 
showed  that  half  of  the  teachers  that  were  qualified  and  began  teach- 
ing last  year  did  not  expect  to  teach  more  thna  5 years.  That  was  a 
shocker.  It  was  a surprise  to  us. 

Then,  of  course,  the  act  which  this  committee  worked  so  hard  on, 
and  other  people  too,  the  ISTational  Defense  Education  Act,  in  title  II 
has  a provision  that  we  think  will  help,  the  forgiveness  provision  in 
the  loan  program  whereunder  half  of  the  loan  is  canceled  if  he  teaches 
5 years.  That  will  help. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  help  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  hard  to  estimate  now  but  at  least  we  know 
the  colleges  are  finding  a great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  young 
people  in  that  provision,  and  I think  it  will  be  one  atttack  on  the  prob- 
lem that  will  be  rather  significant. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  remind  the  committee  how  significant  it 
has  been  when  you  appear  here  next  year  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I hope  that  I can  make  a favorable  report. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Dr.  Mackee.  May  I comment  on  this  teacher  shortage?  I doubt 
if  the  130,000  estimate  of  shortage  includes  the  shortage  in  the  field 
of  special  education.  We  hope  in  another  year  to  have  a little  better 
figure  because  we  are  doing  a statistical  study  on  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  children  enrolled  in  special  schools  and  classes.  In  some 
areas  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  teachers 
available  and  the  number  of  children  needing  special  schooling. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  that  is  a point  well  taken.  I could  add  that 
you  have  a shortage  of  special  education  teachers  that  does  not  appear 
on  the  surface  because  some  schools  do  not  have  special  education 
programs  so  they  do  not  know  there  is  a shortage.  That  is  another 
area  in  which  the  visiting  teacher  is  helpful.  That  visiting  teacher 
may  recognize  the  fact  a child  needs  audiovisual  aids,  which  the 
school  had  not  thought  of,  and  as  a result  a new  program  will  be 
added  to  the  school.  That  happened  some  time  ago  in  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  disappointed  with  your  school  construction  bill. 
I remember  I put  in  a school  construction  bill  8 years  ago.  The 
Library  of  Congress  made  a study  of  this  program  for  me  at  that 
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time  and  tlie  Department  worked  very  hard  to  get  a bill  through  some 
3 01’  4 years  ago.  Of  course  some  other  people  who  should  have 
worked  liard  on  it,  too,  did  not. 

Dr.  De  uTTiiCK.  Two  years  ago  we  worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  unfortunately,  I do  not  think  the  present  bill 
will  deal  adequately  with  the  situation,  and  I think  if  we  would  think 
about  the  education  of  our  children  first,  that  problem  would  not  exist. 
I think  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  give  the  children 
education. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I agree  with  you  heartily.  This  bill  seems  to  us 
to  be  practical  in  the  sense  it  is  something  we  hope  a lot  of  people  can 
find  common  ground  on.  It  will  build  the  same  number  of  classrooms 
as  the  1957  proposal  would  have  constructed. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  trouble  about  it  is  there  is  too  much  thought  in 
mind  about  this  so-called  balanced  budget  and  we  are  all  kowtowing 
to  a myth  instead  of  facing  the  problem. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course  it  does  have  that  in  mind,  yet  it  will  build 
the  same  number  of  classrooms  that  the  other  bill  would  have  built 
when  that  factor  was  not  in  it,  by  deferring  the  payments  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  Deferring  the  payments  will  cost  the  same  amount 
and  it  is  not  solving  the  problem  right  now.  I do  not  know  why  the 
child  who  goes  to  school  today  is  not  as  important  as  the  child  who 
starts  5 years  from  now. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I am  interested  in  this  bill  because  I think  it  is  one 
way  of  getting  something  done. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  we  had  help  all  the  way  down  the  line  we  could  get  it 
done.  I do  think  people  are  interested  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Wherever  you  have  people  who  care  in  the  local 
community,  they  know  what  is  going  on  at  school,  they  Imow  their 
children’s  teachers  and  they  know  what  the  need  is  and  what  the 
problem  is  and  they  put  themselves  in  it  and  you  usually  have  a good 
school.  I think  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  getting  to  the  grass- 
roots. 

Mr.  Denton.  I hope  something  is  done. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  concur  in  that  wholeheartedly  because  it  is  dis- 
tressing. I do  think  this  is  a program  that  has  some  chance  of  pas- 
sage. We  will  do  our  best  with  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

PARENTAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Commissioner,  where  do  the  parents  fit  int( 
this  picture? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  mean  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
or  the  whole  scheme  of  things  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  whole  scheme  of  things. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  given  a good  deal  of  thought  to  that  in  the 
last  year  that  I have  been  up  here.  In  this  problem  of  education,  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  has  a role  and  the  State  government 
has  a fundamental  and  primary  role,  but  I do  not  see  how  we  will 
really  meet  this  problem  unless  we  can  electrify,  stimulate,  and  stir 
the  parents  in  the  local  communities.  I am  not  talking  about  just 
money.  The  money  will  take  care  of  itself  if  you  can  get  the  people 
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to  care  and  be  interested  and  know  what  is  going  on  at  school.  And 
the  lay  people  in  this  country  are  very  intelligent  people  and  if  they 
study  their  schools  and  are  familiar  with  them  and  are  in  them 
enough,  they  can  make  some  mighty  good  suggestions  about  curricu- 
lum and  everything  else  that  is  attached  to  the  school.  There  are  a 
number  of  communities  that  are  waking  up.  Wlienever  you  have  a 
community  like  that,  while  there  may  be  limitations  in  the  financial 
resources  in  that  community,  you  can  have  pretty  good  schools.  They 
care  about  the  kind  of  teachers  their  children  have  and  they  encour- 
age the  teachers,  and  not  only  that  but  they  begin  to  get  the  “number” 
of  these  teachers  that  may  be  laying  down  on  the  job,  and  that  has 
a wholesome  influence  too.  I have  great  faith  in  the  American 
teachers  and  my  faith  increases,  but  when  you  have  a million  and  a 
quarter  teachers  you  have  some  that  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JMarshall.  Am  I to  infer  from  your  remarks,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, that  the  American  parents,  by  and  large,  have  not  taken  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children?  Is  that  what  I am  to 
infer  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I would  say  this : I think  the  American  parents  love 
their  children  as  much  as  any  parents  in  the  world  and  I think  they 
are  interested.  But  I think  all  too  many  American  parents  have  been 
careless  in  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  their  schools,  and  all  too 
many  parents  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  their  children’s  teachers. 
They  may  know  the  names  of  the  players  on  the  local  football  team 
or  university  team  or  baseball  team,  they  may  know  the  people  who 
are  principal  characters  in  television  or  movies,  but  they  do  not  know 
the  names  of  their  children’s  teachers. 

Mr.  ADrshall.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Defense  Education  Act 
or  in  any  of  the  other  acts  that  the  Congress  has  passed  that  would 
help  correct  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I am  glad  to  say  that  I think  a lot  of  coimnunities 
are  waking  up.  We  have  seen  a lot  of  improvement  but  as  far  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  concerned  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  attacks  on  this  problem.  We  have  to  approach  it  from  many 
different  angles.  I think,  for  example,  the  guidance  and  counseling 
title,  as  one  example,  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  going 
to  bring  the  parents  into  the  school  because  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  that  title  the  comiselor  must  go  into  the  home,  the  parents 
are  part  of  these  decisions  that  the  children  are  going  to  make. 

I think  there  will  be  a lot  of  interest  and  attention  enlisted  there. 
I think  we  could  go  through  some  of  these  other  titles  and  see  there 
is  an  impact  but  the  impact  has  got  to  be  from  many  sources. 

CRITICISM  or  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

^ Mr.  Marshall.  During  the  last  2 years  we  have  seen  almost  what 
might  be  called  a revolution,  at  least  in  some  communities;  out-and- 
out  criticism  of  our  educational  systems;  talk  that  there  has  been  a 
complete  failure.  This  criticism  was  brought  about  because  of  the 
shooting  of  the  sputnik  by  Russia.  Criticism  has  also  been  heard  that 
we  have  not  turned  out  enough  scientists;  that  our  school  system  is  to 
blame  and  that  we  are  educating  more  people  in  athletics,  and  some 
of  those  things.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  justification  for  that 
sentiment  ? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  I want  to  say  that  that  wave  of  criticism  has  en- 
couraged me  more  than  any  single  thing  that  has  happened.  I will 
tell  you  why : I have  not  any  brief  for  destructive  critics  that  just 
lambast  the  schools  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  but  I ap- 
preciate quickening  of  interest;  I appreciate  parents  and  other  citi- 
zens who  begin  to  take  an  interest.  When  I started  teaching  school 
30  years  ago,  people  did  not  know  school  was  going  on.  As  a school 
superintendent  or  as  a school  principal  or  teacher,  I feel  heartened 
by  people  that  care  enough  to  criticize.  If  their  criticisms  are  con- 
sti'uctive  and  they  are  openminded,  I think  we  can  get  together  around 
the  table  and  take  a look  at  them  and  see  what  the  facts  are.  I am 
perfectly  willing,  if  the  facts  show  that  we  need  to  make  some 
adaptations  in  our  school  program,  to  overcome  some  criticisms  with 
merit.  I am  glad  to  do  that,  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  these 
critics  come  to  the  schools  and  look  at  the  facts,  they  are  going  to  be 
very  encouraged  by  what  they  find  there.  They  are  going  to  find  that 
we  are  really  doing  a better  job  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  despite 
our  failures.  I know  that  those  of  us  who  went  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
came  back  with  renewed  faith  in  the  American  system  of  education, 
as  reflected  in  our  better  schools,  though  I must  admit  that  we  were 
troubled  by  the  poor  schools  suffering  from  the  kind  of  neglect  I am 
talking  about. 

There  are  a good  many  studies,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  will  confirm 
what  I am  saying  about  the  improvements  in  American  education. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  there  are  a great  many  schools  this 
year  that  are  doing  things  that  they  did  not  do  last  year  in  response 
to  constructive  criticism.  There  are  schools  that  are  having  special 
classes  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Saturday  for  the  more  able  youngsters 
who  are  in  a position  to  go  further  in  mathematics,  for  example. 

There  are  the  enrollments  in  mathematics  and  science  which  are 
going  up.  There  are  guidance  programs  being  strengthened. 

I have  cases  on  record  that  have  come  to  me  showing  various 
adaptations  that  have  been  made  in  response  to  constructive  criti- 
cism. I also  have  records  showing,  for  example,  there  was  a test 
given  to  about  35,000  high  school  graduates  in  one  particular  study, 
as  compared  to  tests  given  a similar  number  about  15  years  ago  and 
the  youngsters,  the  seniors  in  the  35,000  group  of  1956  or  1957,  I 
believe,  did  far  better  than  the  youngsters  of  15  years  ago. 

There  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  Ohio  colleges,  President  Paul- 
son, I believe,  who  has  been  making  a study  of  the  records  of  fresh- 
men students  in  all  Ohio  colleges  and  universities  over  the  last  25 
years.  His  studies  show  that  the  freshmen  today  are  doing  much 
better  than  the  freshmen  25  years  ago  and  that  has  consistently  been 
the  case  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

Dr.  Gates  recently  restandardized  his  reading  tests  after  25  years. 
He  finds  that  the  ability  and  the  attainments  of  youngsters  in  read- 
ing have  improved  materially  since  the  last  time  that  he  standardized 
his  tests. 

We  can  show  ail  those  things,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I think  we 
want  to  face  up  to  our  failures,  too,  and  do  something  about  those. 
That  is  what  I am  saying:  These  schools  that  have  made  the  adjust- 
ments in  adaptations  in  the  last  2 years  in  the  light  of  citizens  who 
have  been  honest  critics  and  who  have  been  willing  to  recognize  the 
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f ood  as  well  as  that  which  is  not  so  good,  and  their  school  people  have 
aced  up  to  these  things  together,  and  together  they  have  done  some- 
thing about  it. 

Take  one  of  the  popular  criticisms  that  they  make  against  the 
schools  that  we  have  got  a lot  of  frills,  that  we  haven’t  given  attention 
to  the  basic  subjects,  and  one  of  the  favorite  activities  they  pick  on 
is  driver  education.  They  think,  “How  siUy  to  have  driver  education. 
We  ought  to  have  math,  science,  and  things  like  that.”  The  other 
side  of  that  picture  is  this : That  is  you  have  a community  that  has 
studied  its  school  needs  and  they  have  found  that  the  accident  rate 
is  high,  how  high  it  is  among  teenagers — and  they  have  found  that 
insurance  companies  lower  premiums  for  those  youngsters  that  have 
had  driver  education  and  concluded  there  is  not  much  use  of  our 
educating  these  people  if  they  want  to  go  out  on  the  highway  and 
kill.  If  that  company  wants  a sound  driver  training  program,  I am  in 
favor  of  it,  but  not  in  place  of  the  basic  studies. 

There  is  a commonsense  way  of  going  after  these  things.  Those 
communities  that  introduce  new  programs  that  some  call  frills,  if 
they  have  done  it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  basic  subjects,  that  is 
a mistake,  but  if  they  have  done  it  in  addition  to  some  of  these  basic 
studies  after  careful  study  and  it  is  based  upon  what  the  people  want 
done  in  their  schools,  then  I think  it  is  all  for  the  good. 

I would  say  in  summary,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  this  wave  of  criticism 
is  the  most  heartening  thing  I think  has  happened.  As  a school 
principal,  or  a school  superintendent,  I welcome  it  because  I like 
people  that  care  enough  to  begin  to  question.  I can  work  with  people 
like  that.  Together  we  can  make  a better  school. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Commissioner,  this  will  cause  a lot  of  parents 
to  pay  more  interest  than  they  have  in  their  school  problems.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

I do  wish  to  make  one  comment,  though : It  seems  to  me  that  by  and 
large  the  educational  processes  of  our  country  will  advance  with  par- 
ent responsibility  and  parent  understanding. 

PARENT  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

I am  not  one  of  those  that  feels  w^e  ought  to  pass  the  buck  to  our 
schoolteachers  or  to  our  State  and  Federal  Governments  and  say, 
‘‘That  is  your  responsibility.”  Personally,  I resent  any  intrusion  on 
the  part  of  anybody  into  the  relationship  between  a parent  and  his 
children.  I think  the  primary  responsibility  is  and  must  always 
remain  with  the  parents. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I could  not  agree  with  you  more  heartily.  I think 
this  job  of  education  starts  right  there  with  the  parents  and  with 
parental  responsibility.  I think  it  is  such  a big  undertaking  that 
it  has  got  to  be  a partnership  venture,  with  full  responsibility  reserved 
to  the  parents  and  to  the  local  school  districts  and  the  States. 

ACCUSATIONS  OF  FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  criticize  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  because  it  has  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  draw  conclusions.  There  are  a number  of  people,  in  fact, 
I had  a letter  just  this  morning,  before  coming  over  to  this  meel- 
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iiur,  from  a very  intelligent  parent  in  my  district  criticizing  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  because  of  intrusion  into  local  admin- 
isl  rat  ion  of  the  schools.  If  that  criticism  of  the  National  Defense 
E(lu(*ation  Act  canies  on  to  where  it  is  a fact,  in  my  estimation,  it 
will  be  a national  calamity  that  we  passed  such  an  act. 

Dr.  Deriuiick.  I agree.  Also,  I think  that  this  constituent  of 
yours,  this  very  fine  parent,  surely  does  not  know  the  facts.  I might 
say  that  in  the  Office  of  Education,  we  all  there  came  up  from  the 
grassroots.  We  are  all  a product,  we  all  are  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  State  and  local  control  of  education. 

I was  impressed  with  my  colleagues  who  have  been  up  here  for 
years,  how  they  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  interference.  They  are 
a ]>art,  a product  of  our  country’s  school  system.  This  principle  has 
been  ingrained  into  them.  With  regard  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  we  have  had  Federal  aid  all  these  years.  People 
generally  have  not  realized  it.  They  have  not  realized,  as  your  com- 
mittee does,  and  people  like  you,  who  are  informed,  that  since  1862 
we  have  had  Federal  money  going  right  into  the  instructional  pro- 
grams of  the  land-grant  colleges.  They  haven’t  realized  that  for  40 
years  we  have  had  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  but  I say  as 
a local  school  superintendent,  administering  a rather  substantial 
program  in  vocational  education,  I was  never  aware  of  the  Federal 
Government.  My  dealings  were  through  the  State. 

The  thing  we  have  said  in  the  Office  of  Education,  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  another  milestone  in  Federal  part- 
nership in  education  under  our  motto  of  leadership  without 
domination,  and  assistance  without  interference.  We  have  said  to 
ourselves  that  every  action  we  take,  every  decision,  every  program  we 
administer,  we  must  administer  it  leaning  over  backward  to  let  people 
see  for  the  first  time  this  is  going  to  touch  millions  of  homes,  and  a 
man  on  the  street  is  going  to  be  aware  of  Federal  aid  as  he  has  never 
been  aware  of  it  before. 

I knew  about  it  as  a superintendent.  I knew  I wasn’t  interfered 
with  and  we  have  got  to  administer  this  act  so  that  they  can  see  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  play  this  role  without  interference. 

Therefore,  every  decision  we  have  made  has  been  in  that  spirit. 

For  example,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  calls  for  certain 
standards  and  priorities  in  the  administration  of  title  III  having  to 
do  with  laboratory  equipment.  Now,  the  question  came  up,  who  is 
going  to  make  those  standards.  Our  decision  was  those  standards 
should  be  made  by  the  State.  They  make  the  standards  and  then 
they  administer  the  standards.  They  make  their  plans  and  they  ad- 
minister the  act  in  accordance  with  their  plans. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  recognized  a deficiency  that  was  a seri- 
ous threat  to  our  national  interest  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages.  It  is  true  that  this  money  under  title  III  is 
appropriated  to  strengthen  our  schools  in  those  fields,  but  the  State, 
if  it  uses  the  money  and  participates  in  the  program,  must  use  it  to 
that  purpose ; but  the  State  makes  the  plan  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  be 
used  to  strengthen  education  in  these  fields.  And  so  it  is  in  the  student 
loan  program,  it  isn’t  the  Federal  Government  that  selects  the  student 
for  the  loan  and  makes  the  conditions  and  has  the  dealings. 
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Frequently  students  will  write  in  and  want  to  know  about  a loan 
program.  We  refer  them  to  their  institution,  because  the  institution 
makes  its  own  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  funds  in  the  loan  program,  a 
lot  of  the  institutions  said  to  us,  “Why  don’t  you  make  these  deter- 
minations as  to  how  much  an  institution  will  get,”  and  we  said,  “That 
would  certainly  be  Federal  control.”  The  institution  makes  up  its 
own  request.  We  are  a stickler  for  that.  I believe  this  act  can  be 
administered,  Mr.  Marshall,  so  that  it  strengthens  education  at  critical 
points  without  violating  one  iota  our  traditions,  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  us  in  this  country,  of  having  State  and  local  and  institutional 
control  without  any  interference  with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
just  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I,  too,  hope  it  can  be  done.  The  Congress  saw  fit  to 
pass  this  act  thinking  that  it  was  something  necessary  for  the  national 
welfare,  or  I am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  passed. 

In  my  own  particular  case,  I voted  against  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  That  does  not  mean  that  I am  not  interested  in  seeing 
it  work. 

Mr.  Derthick.  Of  course  it  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I hope  it  works  along  the  lines  you  have  indicated. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

There  are  several  things  about  it  that  bother  me  right  at  the 
moment.  One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  may  be  corrected  in 
time,  but  I have  had  a number  of  students  who  have  been  attempting 
to  get  student  loans,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  get  loans. 

Of  course,  that  creates  some  disturbance.  The  reason  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  loans,  I think,  is  because  money  has  not  been 
available  for  that  purpose.  I know  that  Minnesota  has  been  quite 
a progressive  State  in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
a number  of  these  programs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Mahshall.  So  that  is  something  that  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 

^ There  is  certainly  one  other  thing  that  I do  not  know  whether  even 
time  can  correct,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  selection.  I have  not  par- 
ticularly appreciated  the  fact  that  people  pick  out  several  types  of 
students  and  say,  “We  will  help  you  get  an  education,”  and"  forget 
about  the  others.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  based  on  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Government  was  founded.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  all  of  those  things  are  things  that  no  doubt  will 
be  worked  on  as  time  goes  along.  However,  as  the  chairman  so  very 
forcibly  brought  out,  the  requests  that  you  are  making  for  funds  for 
the  Defense  Education  Act  are  much  below  the  actual  need  that  you 
people  know  is  in  existence.  That  point  bothers  me  considerably 
because  I realize  you  have  budget  problems.  I realize  you  have  prob- 
lems that  are  most  difficult.  You  have  the  application  for  funds  and 
so  you  have  need  for  far  more  money  than  the  budget  allowed  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  puts  a terrific  handicap  on  the  operation  of 
the  program. 
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Dr.  Dertiiick.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  students  for 
loans,  of  course,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  institution,  but  the  act 
does  indicate  that  they  should  give  preference  to  people  who  have 
shown  ability  and  interest  in  these  three  special  fields  in  which  there 
has  been  a judgment  that  there  is  a critical  shortage  that  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  national  interest,  and  also  for  those  who  are  going  to  teach 
in  public,  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  That  is  true,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  institution  in  administering  its  program, 
would  not  have  a great  many  other  young  people  that  would  be  in- 
terested in  other  fields  that  would  not  be  participating  in  the  loan 
program.  With  regard  to  the  appropriations,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  I might  be  disillusioned  after  I stay  in  Washington  a while 
longer,  but  we  have  acted  in  good  faith  and  when  we  could  show,  in 
the  case  of  title  lY  for  example,  the  fellowship  program,  that  we 
needed  X number  of  dollars  in  order  to  meet  the  full  requirements, 
our  request  was  approved. 

In  the  loan  program — and  I trust  we  shall  not  be  disappointed — 
if  in  actuality,  when  it  actually  comes  to  signing  on  the  dotted  line, 
the  money  proves  to  be  insufficient,  then  we  are  going  to  go  after 
the  money  very  vigorously  that  it  takes  to  meet  all  the  requirements ; 
but  this  is  so  new.  As  I said  yesterday,  the  only  study  we  have  about 
the  overall  use  of  loan  programs  is  one  showing  $17  million. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  much  will  have  to  be  put  on  the 
barrelhead,  but  we  are  going  to  go  after  vigorously,  when  we  know 
in  fact  the  amount  that  it  requires,  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I may  not  have  been  acquainted 
Avith  a lot  of  different  organisations,  but  I have  been  associated  with 
some  organizations  that  have  dealt  with  the  human  qualities  of 
people.  I have  yet  to  find  an  organization  or  a person  who  can  set 
up  criteria  that  is  absolutely  errorproof  as  far  as  telling  how  far  an 
individual  will  go  on  the  basis  of  his  merits.  You  have  guideposts 
that  you  can  set  that  may  indicate  certain  qualities,  but  to  determine 
the  final  value  of  that  man’s  life,  I just  do  not  believe  you  can  do  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I agree  with  you  absolutely.  We  have  certain  in- 
dicators and  certain  guideposts,  as  you  say,  but  applying  that  to 
title  II  of  the  loan  program,  the  institution — it  is  not  restrictive; 
I expect  to  see  the  institutions  making  loans  to  people  in  all  fields. 
I am  sure  you  do. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  AT  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  an  article  here  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  dated  the  25th  of  February  1959,  headlined  “Educators  Warn 
of  a Hundred  Percent  Kise  in  Students  by  1970.” 

The  heads  of  Pennsylvania’s  three  largest  universities  today  forecast  a mini- 
mum increase  of  100  percent  in  State  college  and  university  enrollments  by 
1970.  One  said  existing  facilities  can  accommodate  only  8 percent  of  the 
increases. 

How  does  that  statement  compare  with  the  statement  you  made  a 
short  time  ago  about  the  shortage  of  classrooms  and  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  are  talking  about  college,  higher  education.  I 
was  referring  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Of  course, 
the  big  bulk  is  moving  right  into  the  universities.  We  have  indicated 
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in  all  of  our  studies  that  the  college  enrollments  may  be  expected  to 
double  in  this  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  have  the 
facilities  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  going  to  be  a pretty  serious  thing.  We  need 
to  be  getting  ready  for  it  right  now. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  we  have  a proposal  for  assisting  the  higher 
education  institutions  that  should  be  able,  if  it  is  enacted,  to  prepare 
them  to  meet  this  problem  and  to  carry  this  load,  provided  they,  on 
their  own  efforts,  are  able  to  maintain  the  pace  of  construction  that 
they  have  maintained  the  past  2 years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  spell  it  out  in  the  record  for  us  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir.  I will  be  glad  to. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Summary  of  Higher  Education  Construction 

Section  1.  Short  title. — This  would  be  the  “College  Facilities  Act  of  1959,” 

Section  2,  Guaranty  contracts. — This  section  would  establish  a program  of 
Federal  guaranties  of  bonds  of  educational  institutions,  the  income  of  which 
is  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  to  assist  these  institutions  in  financing  housing, 
academic,  and  related  educational  facilities. 

Under  this  program  the  bonds  issued  by  educational  institutions  to  finance 
the  construction  of  these  facilities  would  be  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  through  the  medium  of  debt  service  guaranty  contracts  pursuant  to  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  guarantee  payment  of  the  debt  service  on 
such  bonds  as  long  as  they  remained  outstanding.  By  assuring  private  lenders 
that  the  debt  service  payments  would  be  met  as  scheduled,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, if  enacted,  is  expected  to  be  helpful  in  assisting  these  educational  insti- 
tutions to  obtain  funds  in  the  private  market  on  reasonable  terms. 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1964,  to  enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  which  he  would  under- 
take to  guarantee  payment  of  the  debt  service  on  bonds  sold  by  eligible  colleges 
and  universities  to  investors  other  than  the  United  States.  The  guarantee  would 
cover  the  debt  service  on  such  bonds,  to  the  extent  that  the  pledged  revenues 
prove  inadequate.  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  guaranteed  bonds  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  would  be  limited  to  $1  billion. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establish  a revolving  college  facilities  guaranty  fund 
which  would  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  finance  the  costs,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  involved  in  carrying  out  the  bond  guarantee  program.  All 
receipts  of  the  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  new  pro- 
gram would  be  deposited  in  this  fund  and  all  expenses  of  the  program  would  be 
paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  immediately  needed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  could  be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  obligations  which  are 
lawful  investments  for  federally  supervised  fiduciaiT,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  charge  and  collect  a 
guaranty  fee  to  cover  all  expenses  of  the  program  and  to  establish  a reserve 
for  possible  losses.  Such  fee  may  be  included  in  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
guaranteed. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Commissioner,  in  case  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  fund,  to  borrow  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  additional  amounts  needed  to  meet  the  fund’s  obli- 
gations, including  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  bonds  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  debt  service  guaranty  contract.  The  interest  rate  on  Treas- 
ury borrowings  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United' 
States  with  comparable  maturities. 

Subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  are  technical  provisions  directing  or  author- 
izing the  Commissioner  to  perform  functions  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
the  guaranty  program.  These  provisions  are  modeled  upon  similar  provisions  in 
the  College  Housing  title  (title  IV)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  directing  or  au- 
thorizing the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  perform  similar 
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functions  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  loan  program  under 
that  title. 

Section  3.  Debt  retirement  assistance. — This  section  would  establish  a pro- 
gram of  Federal  payments  to  assist  educational  institutions  in  retiring  long-term 
bonds  (that  is,  assist  in  repaying  the  principal  and  interest  on  such  bonds) 
issued  by  them  to  finance  the  construction  of  housing,  academic,  or  other  educa- 
tional facilities.  Because  of  the  special  national  interest  in  increasing  the  en- 
rollment capacity  of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  improving  and  ex- 
panding teaching  and  research  in  the  sciences  or  engineering  at  such  institutions, 
the  program  is  limited  to  facilities  which  will  serve  these  national  objectives. 
Through  such  assistance,  institutions  which  must  borrow  on  a long-term  basis  in 
order  to  finance  their  construction  needs,  will  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  do 
so. 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  prior  to 
June  30,  1964,  to  make  commitments  to  educational  institutions  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  principal  of  any  amounts  borrowed  by  them  (other  than  amounts 
borrowed  from  the  United  States)  to  finance  housing,  academic,  or  related  edu- 
cational facilities. 

The  loans  with  respect  to  which  Federal  commitments  may  be  made,  must  be 
repayable  in  not  less  than  20  or  more  than  50  years,  and  the  installments  of 
principal  and  interest  which  come  due  in  the  first  20  years  of  repayment  must 
be  substantially  equal.  Federal  payments  would  be  made  in  20  equal  install- 
ments, but  if  during  the  20-year  period  covered  by  these  installments  the  insti- 
tution becomes  able  to  and  does  accelerate  repayment  of  the  loan  by  paying  more 
than  it  is  required  to  pay  in  any  year,  future  Federal  installment  payments  would 
be  discontinued  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  such  acceleration  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  this  program ; he  would  so  find  if  the  acceleration  indicated  that 
the  institution  could  have  financed  some  of  the  construction  through  cash  or  short- 
term loans  in  the  first  instance,  or  if  the  funds  available  to  the  institution  for 
acceleration  should  have  been  used  by  the  institution  to  finance  its  other  con- 
struction needs.  These  requirements  and  the  requirement  at  section  3(b)(3) 
are  designed  to  limit  the  program  to  institutions  which,  in  order  to  construct  the 
facilities  they  need,  must  borrow  on  terms  involving  low  annual  debt  service 
charges. 

There  would  be  a ceiling  of  $500  million  on  the  aggregate  Federal  payments 
which  may  be  made  under  the  program,  and  a ceiling  of  $5  million  on  payments  to 
any  one  institution  ; these  ceilings  would  permit  Federal  assistance  in  the  financ- 
ing of  $2  billion  worth  of  new  construction  over  the  5-year  period  of  the  program, 
and  assistance  in  the  financing  of  $20  million  of  construction  in  the  case  of  any 
one  institution.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  establishment,  in  acts  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  program  for  any  fiscal  year,  of  a ceiling  upon  the  amount 
of  new  commitments  which  may  be  undertaken  in  each  year. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  Federal  assistance  to  construction  which  will  sub- 
stantially increase  (or  prevent  a substantial  decrease  in)  the  student  enrollment 
capacity  of  the  institution.  However,  in  view  of  the  national  interest  in  the 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  expansion,  of  science  and  engineering  teaching  and 
research  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  Federal  payments  will  be  avail- 
able for  construction  of  facilities  for  these  purposes,  whether  or  not  a substantial 
increase  in  enrollment  capacity  will  result. 

This  subsection  would  also  limit  the  Federal  payments  to  institutions  which 
certify  that  they  do  not  have  cash  or  other  resources  which  they  could  use  to 
finance  all  or  any  portion  of  the  construction  in  lieu  of  borrowing  on  a long-term, 
level  debt  service,  basis. 

Section  Jf.  Definitions. — With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  these  definitions  are 
the  same  as  the  definitions  of  similar  terms  in  the  college  housing  title  (title  IV) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  with  the  result  that  the  draft  bill  would  apply  (with 
these  exceptions)  to  the  same  types  of  institutions,  the  same  types  of  facilities, 
and  the  same  types  of  construction  costs,  as  those  covered  by  the  existing  college 
housing  program. 

The  first  exception  is  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  which  defines  “educa- 
tional institution”  to  mean  a public  or  nonprofit  institution  which  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  had 
an  equivalent  education,  and  which  offers  courses  of  instruction  of  at  least  2 
years’  duration.  The  corresponding  clause  under  the  college  housing  programs 
is  more  restrictive,  requiring  that  the  institution  offer  courses  of  instruction 
which  are  creditable  toward  a baccalaureate  degree.  The  broader  definition  in 
the  draft  bill  will  permit  participation  in  the  program  of  certain  2-year  technical 
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Institutes  and'  similar  institutions  which  offer  only  2-year  courses  not  creditable 
toward  academic  degrees  but  which  are  essential  to  the  national  interest  iu 
meeting  the  Nation’s  need  for  trained  technicians.  In  all  other  respects  the 
definition  of  “educational  institution”  is  the  same  as  that  used  under  the  college 
housing  program. 

The  second  exception  is  the  addition  of  a new  definition  of  “academic  facili- 
ties,” so  as  to  include  within  the  purview  of  the  bill  (in  addition  to  the  housing 
and  certain  other  educational  facilities  covered  by  the  existing  college  housing 
program)  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  facilities  for  instruction, 
research,  or  administration  of  the  institution’s  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams. Facilities  such  as  athletic  stadiums,  fieldhouses,  and  buildings  serving 
purposes  other  than  instruction,  research,  and  administration  would  be  excluded. 

Also,  this  section  contains  a new  definition  of  the  term  “bonds,”  to  include 
notes,  interim  certificates,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  debentures,  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

Section  5.  Administration. — This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  subordinates  and  provides  for  performance  of  certain  fiscal, 
engineering,  and  architectural  services  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
In  addition,  this  section  would  preclude  the  Commissioner  from  making  any  debt 
retirement  assistance  commitment  with  respect  to  bonds  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  any  facilities  except  upon  assurance  that  labor  standards,  relating  to 
payment  of  prevailing  wages  and  overtime  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week  or  8 hours  per  day,  would  be  observed  in  such  construction.  The 
section  also  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  bill. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Babbidge  seems  to  have  a comment  to  make. 

SHORTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  AT  COIiLEGE  LEVEL 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I simply  wanted  to  say,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  that  faces  the  colleges  and  universities  is  a threatened 
short  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  and  title  IV  of  the  graduate  fellow- 
ship program  is  directed  specifically  at  alleviating  that  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  expect  it  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
do  you  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Yo.  I think  it  is  a unique  instance  in  which  we  have 
acted  before  the  crisis  has  hit  us,  where  we  have  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  need  for  leadtime,  to  take  a significant  step. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  expand  that  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  following  additional  data  was  subsequently  submitted:) 

The  basic  problem  was  succinctly  stated  by  the  second  report  (in  July  1957) 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  in  the 
following  words : 

“*  * * more  than  225,000  full-time  and  part-time  instructional  staff  members 
serve  in  1,900  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  over  1,300  grant  at  least  one 
kind  of  degree. 

“A  number  of  variables,  including  the  speed  with  which  enrollments  rise, 
student-teacher  ratios,  and  the  rate  of  faculty  turnover,  will  affect  the  total 
needs  for  college  teachers  in  the  next  several  years.  Taking  conservative  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  these  variables,  somewhere  between  180,000  and  270,000 
new  college  teachers  must  be  recruited  in  a dozen  years — between  15,000  and 
22, .500  annually.  Less  conservative  assumptions  would  indicate  a considerably 
higher  need.” 

Certain  specific  aspects  of  our  system  of  higher  education  reinforce  these 
estimates  of  needs.  These  are  the  increasing  percentage  of  our  college-age  youth 
attending  college  (the  percentage  has  increased  from  roughly  17  percent  to  about 
34  percent  in  the  brief  period  from  1939  to  the  fall  of  1958),  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  new  faculty  (with  Ph.  D.  degrees)  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  recently  been  declining,  and  the  prospective  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  college-age  youth,  born  in  the  1940’s,  in  the  next  few  years.  Nor 
floes  it  seem  likely  that  the  demands  of  business,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
government  for  highly  trained  individuals  will  do  other  than  increase  in  years 
to  come. 
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Against  this  background,  then,  it  becomes  apparent  that  unless  the  production 
of  Ph.  D.  degree  holders  can  somehow  be  greatly  increased,  the  total  needs  of 
our  society  for  such  individuals  simply  will  not  be  met.  Since  the  minimum  time 
required  for  the  earning  of  a doctorate  is  3 years  steps  must  be  taken  now  to  meet 
the  known  needs  in  the  coming  decade.  The  graduate  fellowship  program  has 
been  designed  to  meet  this  pressing  need  before  it  is  too  late.  Unless  constructive 
action  is  taken  now,  time  lost  can  never  be  regained,  and  impending  needs  will 
not  be  met. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Council  in  Education  on  November  2,  1957,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Marion  B.  Folsom,  said  the 
following : 

“♦  * * The  great  population  wave  we  are  concerned  about  is  measurable.  Its 
force  is  now  breaking  in  our  junior  high  schools  and  will  hit  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  a few  years.  In  an  age  when  we  are  told  we  may  expect  only  a 
few  minutes’  warning  of  an  enemy  attack,  a few  years  may  seem  like  plenty  of 
warning  of  the  oncoming  needs  in  education.  But  there  is  in  education,  as  there 
is  in  defense  production,  the  matter  of  so-called  leadtime.  The  people  who  might 
win  their  Ph.  D.’s  or  Sc.  D.’s  in  1962,  in  time  to  meet  the  increasing  need  for 
teachers  in  higher  education,  are  already  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  They 
are  rapidly  approaching  their  time  for  a career  decision.  If  America  wants  a 
significant  number  of  its  most  capable  young  people  to  take  up  college  teaching, 
then  America  must  act  swiftly,  before  these  potential  teachers  are  lost  to  the- 
currently  greater  appeals  of  other  occupations.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

salaries  and  expenses  increases 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  going  over  your  budget  request,  I 
notice  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  Education  will 
be  $12,800,000  in  1960  if  the  appropriation  request  before  us  is  ap- 
proved; is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  would  indicate  that  in  the  5 -year  period  since  your 
office  has  been  associated  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  you  have  had  an  increase  in  personnel  of  337  percent;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  not  figured  the  percentage,  but  that  sounds 
about  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  talking  about  the  appropriation  level. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Are  you  talking  dollars  or  positions  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  I started  on  dollars.  I would  like  to  keep  on  dollars. 
We  can  get  into  positions,  but  I started  out  on  dollars  and  I think  the 
record  reads  better  if  you  do  not  get  it  confused. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dollars  will  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  there  was  a 34-percent  increase  in  your  per- 
sonnel budget  and  a 27-percent  increase  over  and  above  this  planned 
for  1960. 

In  the  2-year  period,  in  numbers  of  positions  you  have  increased 
from  598  to  1,022  with  the  average  salary  increasing  from  $6,544  to 
$7,388;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  sounds  to  be  correct.  It  is  something  in  that 
order.  I just  do  not  have  the  figures  before  me  that  you  have  but  I 
am  sure  that  will  prove  to  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  projection  which  I received  several  years  ago  as  a 
new  member  of  this  committee  as  to  the  personnel  requirements  for 
your  department  and  the  anticipated  program  that  was  going  to  be 
carried  out  by  your  predecessor  certainly  does  not  fit  in  with  these 
particular  figures. 
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Could  you  explain  to  me  why  there  have  been  these  tremendous 
increases  ? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Derthick.  I do  not  know  the  projection  to  which  you  refer, 
but  I can  think  offhand  of  the  primary  explanation  for  that,  and  that 
is  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which  calls  in 
that  figure  of  1,022  I believe  you  quoted  for  about  325  people  right 
there. 

Mr.  Laird.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  mone^  that  you  disburse 
and  will  disburse  in  1959,  your  percentage  of  administrative  costs  in 
paying  for  these  new  positions,  which  you  attribute  all  to  the  defense 
education 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Laird,  but  I say  the  primary 
explanation. 

Mr.  Laird.  Three  hundred  some.  In  answer  to  my  question  you 
said  about  325. 

Dr.  Derthick.  323  to  325,  but  I said  that  was  the  primary  ex- 
planation of  our  exceeding  the  projections  that  my  predecessor  prob- 
ably indicated  and  primary  explanation  for  this  big  change. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  we  limited  that  to  the  Defense  Education  Act,  and  on 
the  basis  of  your  disbursements  in  1959,  what  do  you  estimate  the  per- 
centage of  administrative  costs  are  in  that  program  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  certainly  can  supply  that  figure  for  you,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  it  is  relatively  low. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  it  now,  Mr.  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Not  calculated  out.  It  is  about  $3  million  for  the 
administration  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  much  have  you  disbursed  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  To  date  we  would  have  disbursed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10  million — checks  paid. 

That  would  not  include  funds  obligated. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  are  the  funds  obligated  today  or  for  the  last  date 
you  have  the  figure  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I would  like  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

The  total  obligation  as  of  February  28, 1959,  including  letters  of  intent,  amounts 
to  $22,699,325. 

administrative  expenses  in  relation  to  total  funds  available 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  those  obligated  funds,  what  is  the  total  that  will 
actually  go  to  teachers  in  the  classrooms,  students  in  the  classrooms 
and  will  actually  get  to  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to  help  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I want  to  point  out  that  the  figure  in  relation  to  the 
administrative  expenses  for  this  year  would  be  different  from  the  $3 
million  figure  I am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  that,  but  the  figure  as  far  as  salaries  will 
be  different,  too,  because  you  do  not  have  the  full  year  and  you  prob- 
ably had  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  for  some  of  these  positions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right;  $750,000  is  all  we  have  so  far. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  percentage  relationship,  Mr.  Laird,  if  I might  say 
so,  is  better  related  to  the  program  in  1960,  because  in  1959  there  is 
the  necessity  for  getting  tooled  up  and  developing  the  procedures  and 
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regulations  that  are  not  related  to  the  actual  disbursement  of  funds: 
wliich  occurred  subsequently. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  cannot  forecast  1960. 

Mr.  Kelly.  1960  is  about  $3  million  related  to  the  administrative- 
expenses  of  the  program  in  which  the  new  obligational  authority^ 
requested  is  $150  million. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I see  his  line  of  questioning.  I will  just  be  de- 
lighted to  supply  those  figures  because  the  Office  of  Education  is. 
notoriously  low  in  administration  costs. 

For  example 

Mr.  Laird.  Some  of  this  money  is  going  to  be  used  in  administra- 
tive costs  in  the  States  in  addition  to  the  administrative  costs  here.. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I do  not  think  so. 

I think  you  will  give  us  a real  opportunity  in  answering  your  ques- 
tions because  it  will  enable  you  to  relieve  and  reassure  a lot  of  people.. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  that  would  be  fine  if  you  could  supply  such  a. 
statement. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

1.  Amounts  which  would  go  to  students  and  teachers  from  1959  interim  appro- 


priation of  $40  million : 

{a)  Amounts  which  would  go  directly  to  students : 

Student  loans $6,  000,  000- 

Fellowship  awards 420,  000^ 


Total  directly  to  students — ^ 6,  420,  000* 

( 6 ) Amounts  to  be  paid  to  teachers : 

Stipends  for  teachers  attending  counseling  and  guid- 
ance institutes 1, 192,  000 

Stipends  for  teachers  attending  area  centers  for 

foreign  languages 269,  500* 

Stipends  for  teachers  attending  language  institutes — 240,  OOO 


Total  directly  to  teachers. 1,  701,  500* 


2.  Percentage  costs  of  administering  National  Defense  Education  Act ; 

Percent 

(a)  Under  interim  appropriation  of  $40  million  for  grants  and  pay- 
ments, and  $804,445  (including  requested  pay  act  costs)  for 


administrative  expenses 2: 

(6)  Under  total  requested  for  1959  of  $115,300,000  for  grants  and 

payments,  and  $1,354,455  for  administrative  expenses 1. 17 

(c)  Under  1960  request  of  $150  million  for  grants  and  payments, 

and  $3,126,120  for  administrative  expenses 2.  08 


Mr.  Laird.  Then  I would  also  like  to  ask  a question  or  two  about 
the  $5  million  item  which  is  carried  in  this  bill. 

Dr.-  Derthick.  That  is  for  supervision  of  instruction  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  State  level  for  title  III. 

appropriations  for  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Laird.  The  appropriations  for  endowment  to  agricultural  col- 
leges under  section  22  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  together  with  the' 
permanent  appropriation  for  land-grant  colleges,  I believe  will  yield 
slightly  over  $5  million. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  about  right. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  Federal  grant  program  for  edu- 
cation that  there  is  in  existence  today.  It  seems  to  me  at  one  time  this 
was  pretty  important  to  these  institutions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  I look  at  the  distribution  of  these  funds  now,  we  find 
that  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  most  of  the  States  to  make  up  this 
difference  within  their  own  budget. 

Yew  York  State  receives  the  largest  amount,  which  is  $217,933. 
This  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  budget  in  that  State. 

Is  it  necessary  to  continue  this  as  a separate  program  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  will  look  into  it  and  report  to  you  but  I would 
say  the  administrative  expense  is  negligible  for  that  program. 

Can  you  give  us  a specific  answer  now?  It  is  just  negligible. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I was  going  to  reaffirm  what  you  said,  that  it  would 
be  certainly  a negligible  saving  to  merge  the  two  programs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Laird  for  us 
to  give  you  an  estimated  cost  of  administration  there. 

It  would  be  just  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  just  making  distribution  there  and  I would  not 
think  the  administrative  expense  would  be  too  high.  I wondered  if  it 
could  not  be  made  a part  of  the  overall  Education  Act. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  you  see,  this  is  a permanent  act  and  the  Ya^ 
tional  Defense  Act  is  a 4-year  program.  I think  there  would  be  very 
sharp  objection  to  making  that  shift. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  think,  then,  the  Defense  Education  Act  will  prob- 
ably serve  its  purpose  in  the  4-year  period  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  it  is  a little  too  soon  to  say  now.  Of  course, 
it  is  written  as  a 4-year  act.  It  may  be  that  the  Congress  would  take 
stock  of  where  we  stand  then  and  they  might  drop  it  or  they  might 
revise  it,  dropping  out  some  titles,  introducing  others,,  depending  upon 
the  national  needs  at' that  time.  But  we  have  taken  note  now  of  your 
interest,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  the  information. 

CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Laird.  In  testimony  before  our  committee  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  85th  Congress,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Office  of  Education,  by 
the  Commissioner,  that  there  was  a classroom  shortage  of  159,000  in 
the  country. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Would  that  have  been  in  1957  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  That  was  in  relation  to  the  1958  budget. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes;  but  our  report  would  have  been  on  1957.. 
That  is,  the  fall  of  1957. 

Mr.  Laird.  Then  last  year  we  received  a report,  when  you  testified 
before  us,  that  there  was  a shortage  of  140,000  classrooms. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  were  advised  that  the  States  and  localities  built 
more  schools  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes;  about  70,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  was  in  1957. 

Yow,  do  you  have  the  figures  on  the  number  of  classrooms  con- 
structed in  1958? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ijaird.  How  many  were  constructed  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  J ust  a little  over  70,000. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Is  this  another  alltime  record  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  about  as  good  as  we  have  ever  done.  The  last 
3 years  have  averaged  70,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  year  before  last,  the  Department  said,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Folsom,  at  the  time  he  testified  before 
the  committee,  “The  States  and  localities  built  more  schools  last  year 
than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.” 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  would  have  been  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  in  1958  the  States  and  local  communities  again 
made  a new  record  in  construction. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Made  a comparable  record  to  that.  In  the  3 -year 
period  there  was  1 year  it  was  about  68,000-some-odd-hundred,  but 
the  3 years  that  you  are  talking  about  average  around  70,000. 

TOTAL  MONEY  SPENT  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Laird.  The  total  amount  spent  on  education  in  this  country 
last  year  was  the  largest  in  dollars  and  cents  of  any  expenditure  made 
by  State,  local,  or  Federal  governments. 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  With  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  mean 

Mr.  Laird.  Total  overall  spending  as  compared  with  all  other  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  State  spending,  local,  and  Federal,  more  for 
education  than  any  other  governmental  expenditure,  except  the  De- 
partment of  Defense? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I would  want  to  check  that  figure,  but  my  general 
knowledge  would  indicate  that  is  probably  the  case. 

COMPARISON  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  heard  some  figures  used  which  I would  like  to 
have  verified  or  corrected.  They  have  to  do  with  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  amount  of  money  spent  on  education  in  Kussia  and  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  our  Federal  Government  on  education 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I can  give  you  offhand  the  approximate  figures  on 
that. 

Mr.  Laird.  I felt  that  it  was  a very  poor  comparison  to  use  it  be- 
cause our  system  is  so  much  different. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  We  can  give  you  a little  analysis  of  that, 
making  some  allowances  for  those  differences. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States  has  a 
much  different  responsibility  for  the  educational  program. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Their  financial  support  does  come  from  the  different 
republics,  and  then  the  different  cities  also  put  up  money.  It  is  sort 
of  a joint  affair. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  percentages  are  so  different. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I saw  a report  prepared  which  set  that  forth.  It  did 
not  seem  like  a valid  comparison  to  me  to  be  making  a comparison  on 
the  basis  of  the  central  government.  F or  one  thing  the  Eussian  figures. 
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they  included  all  of  their  youth  programs  in  their  educational  costs, 
which  we  do  not  do.  We  do  not  include  our  4-H  program,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Cub  Scouts,  and  all  of  those  particular  programs. 
They  include  these  activities  as  part  of  their  educational  program. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  been  very  careful  on  those  comparisons, 

I Mr.  Laird,  and  we  can  give  you  an  analysis  of  what  you  are  reaching 
I for  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  on  and  to  give  you  the  reasons  why. 
j Mr.  Laird.  And  you  discomit  these  private  programs  that  we  have  ? 

I Dr.  Derthick.  We  take  those  into  consideration  in  the  analysis. 

Mr.  Laird.  Also,  this  study  which  I went  over  had  a program  com- 
parable to  our  EOTC  program,  included  as  an  educational  cost, 
wliich  we  in  this  country  have  never  put  in  as  an  educational  cost. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  many  educators  have  been  opposed  to  even 
carrying  on  the  program  at  some  of  our  colleges  and  have  tried  to 
i keep  it  very  separate  from  educational  costs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  These  comparisons  are  very  difficult  to  make  be- 
cause of  the  different  circumstances  existing  in  the  different  countries. 

1 I say  that,  and  still  reaffirm  what  I said  to  Mr.  Marshall  a while 
I ago,  about  when  we  go  into  a school  system  and  see  the  support  that 
is  given  that  one  school  system  without  making  any  comparison,  we 
are  tremendously  impressed  by  the  fact  that  money  does  not  seem  to 
be  a factor,  but  still  I know  what  you  are  reaching  for  and  those 
things  are  very  difficult.  We  have  done  a lot  of  thinking  and  work  on 
I it  and  we  can  give  you  a little  analysis  that  won’t  be  precise  compari- 
I sons,  but  it  will  enumerate  a lot  of  factors,  some  of  which  you  have 
mentioned,  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  you  make  those 
j comparisons. 

I Mr.  Laird.  I have  also  seen  and  heard  of  people  advocating  in  this 
I country  the  same  method  of  selection  that  they  use  for  their  students, 

I particularly  as  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me 
! that,  in  analyzing  those  things,  we  should  be  pretty  careful  about  the 
I disadvantages  that  might  come  about  through  using  that  kind  of  a 
system. 

j Dr.  Derthick.  I will  say  this  to  you : There  were  10  of  us  over  there 
for  a month  and,  while  we  appreciated  our  opportunity  of  learning 
a lot  and  studying  a lot,  I said  to  my  colleagues  2 or  3 days  before  we 
I were  scheduled  to  leave,  such  had  been  our  frustrations  in  living  in 
i that  kind  of  a life,  if  a single  one  of  us  were  offered  $500  a day  to 
i stay  1 day  longer,  I bet  there  wouldn’t  have  been  one  single  taker. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

I Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  under  the  budget  presented  here  for  1960 
i that  the  department  that  you  head  up,  the  Office  of  Education,  can 
I do  an  effective  and  efficient  job  in  1960  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  make  some  real  progress  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir.  We  do.  As  you  might  know,  there  are 
I other  things  that  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  do ; there  are  other  t liings 
that  different  interests  throughout  the  Llnited  States  have  been  urg- 
ing us  to  do,  but  we  feel  that  this  represents  substantial  progress  in 
service. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  have  certain  recommendations  up  here  which  will 
1 either  be  rejected  or  enacted,  and  during  the  past  4 or  5 years  the 
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Office  of  Education,  through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  sent  other  programs  up  here  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

One  of  the  proposals  which  came  up  within  the  last  few  weeks  is  a 
school  construction  proposal,  which  has  been  referred  to  already  in 
the  hearings. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Laird.  Has  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  last  5 years  sent  up 
any  school  construction  proposal  that  would  build  more  schools  than 
the  proposal  which  you  have  transmitted  this  year  on  a yearly  basis? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  proposal  we  now  have  up  would  provide  the 
same  number  of  classrooms,  I believe,  as  our  previous  proposal. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  proposals  in  the  last  5 years  would  have 
done  80,000  classrooms,  but  this  will  do  75,000  classrooms,  and  so  I 
would  say  that  this  proposal  is  comparable  to  the  ones  that  have  pre- 
viously been  sent  up. 

Mr.  Laird.  There  is  a great  deal  of  controversy  connected  with  the 
whole  area,  whether  the  Federal  Government  should  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  school  construction. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

POSITION  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Laird.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
takes  a much  better  position  toward  this  whole  question  than  the 
National  Education  Association  in  their  approach.  It  is  much  easier 
to  talk  to  them  about  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  this 
particular  area. 

I have  begun  to  have  some  questions  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
National  Education  Association  really  wants  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
school  construction  bill  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No;  I am  convinced  that  they  do.  I think  they  are 
sincere  in  it  and  certainly  have  worked  hard  on  it. 

I believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  Their  position  has  always  been  a very  rigid  position. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  the  last  time  that  we  had  a bill  up, 
in  1957, 1 believe,  the  National  Education  Association  supported  it,  as 
I read  it,  very  vigorously. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  supported  it  about  a day  or  so  before  the  vote  was 
to  be  taken. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  the  NE  A has  not  taken  any  position  on  the 
legislation  which  you  have  recommended. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No.  In  fairness,  I must  acknowledge,  however, 
they  worked  vigorously  from  their  convention  time  on,  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  They  really  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went 
to  work,  as  did  many  other  agencies  and  people. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  at  the  same  time  they  led  me  to  believe  that  primary 
need  in  the  field  of  education  was  in  the  field  of  school  construction. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Again,  I should  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

I am  grateful  for  every  agency  who  will  help  out  in  our  program 
whenever  they  will  help.  They  did  do  some  veiy  effective  work. 
They  work  independently  of  us,  of  course,  but  they  did  do  some  very 
effective  work  on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
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Mr,  Laikd.  I hope  that  they  will  take  a good  hard  look  at  the 
administration  bill  for  school  construction  and  support  it. 


Distribution  of  Student  Loan  Funds 

The  other  day  I gave  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Budget  Director,  two  letters'’ 
I had  received  from  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  College  at 
Stevens  Point.  I believe  you  have  had  a chance  to  look  over  these 
letters.  I would  like  to  have  them  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

Memorandum  to  Congressman  Laird 


The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin  State  College, 
Stevens  Point,  December  9, 1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Laird  : Attached  hereto  is  a copy  of  a letter  which  I received  this 
week.  As  you  will  notice,  it  concerns  the  method  which  will  be  used  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  distributing  the  Federal  scholarship  loan  funds  through- 
out the  States.  Apparently  the  procedure  which  has  been  planned  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  more  heavily  in  areas  where  the  school  costs  are  higher 
which,  of  course,  would  mean  that  the  expensive  private  colleges  in  the  East 
would  have  more  loan  funds  available  for  students  than  the  State  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  area  where  the  student  fees  and  other  costs  are  some- 
what lower.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a good  policy  because 
in  most  cases  the  students  who  attend  the  higher  priced  institutions  come 
from  families  that  can  generally  afford  to  pay  the  cost.  Students  in  the  State 
colleges  in  Wisconsin  at  least,  where  the  cost  is  fairly  moderate,  certainly  do 
not  come  from  wealthy  families.  The  need  for  loan  funds  might  actually  be 
greater  in  the  colleges  where  the  fees  are  low,  than  they  would  be  in  the 
higher  priced  institutions,  and  I would  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  loan 
funds  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  students. 

If  you  are  in  agreement  with  me  on  this  matter,  you  might  wish  to  check 
this  with  the  Office  of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  important  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Wm.  C.  Hansen,  President. 


Southeast  Missouri  State  College, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  December  2,  1958. 

Re  Federal  student  loan  program. 

Dear  Mr.  President  : I attended  the  regional  meeting  called  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  regarding  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  Chicago  on 
December  1.  I was  shocked  to  learn  the  thinking  of  the  policymakers  with  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  the  loan  money,  as  I think  you  will  be. 

It  had  been  my  thought  (I  had  discussed  it  with  President  Ellis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  he  agreed)  that  a formula  should  be  developed  which 
would  allow  each  State  to  share  in  the  available  money  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage which  its  total  college  enrollment  bore  to  the  total  college  enrollment 
of  the  whole  country.  For  example,  Missouri  has  this  year  about  50,000  college 
and  university  students.  There  are  approximately  3,250,000  such  students  in  the 
country  as  a whole.  Therefore,  according  to  my  thinking,  Missouri  should  have 
received  about  one-sixty-fifth  of  the  total  amount  available.  Following  the  same 
procedure,  each  institution  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  public  and  private,  would 
have  been  given  an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  which  its  student  body  bore 
to  the  total  student  population  of  Missouri,  if  needed.  Since  we  have  about  2,500 
students,  I thought  we  would  get  about  one-twentieth  of  Missouri’s  total  allot- 
ment. The  thinking  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  presente<l  by  Dr.  Ralph  Flynt 
was  not  along  this  line  at  all.  If  his  view  is  allowe<l  to  prevail,  the  great  bulk 
of  this  money  will  go  to  the  high  cost,  private  institutions  on  the  ground  that  it 
costs  a college  student  more  to  attend  there  than  it  does  in  a low  cost,  public 
institution.  To  me,  this  is  class  legislation  and  discrimination  of  the  worst 
sort.  It  could  actually  result  in  a disproportionate  share  of  the  money  going  to 
church-related  colleges  and  the  private  schools  of  the  Northeast,  and  the  Middle- 
west  and  western  areas  of  the  country  which  patronize  public  universities  and 
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colleges  would  suffer.  It  is  my  contention  that  people  of  modest  means  can  help 
themselves  most  by  attending  a low-cost  institution  to  start  with  provided  that 
institution  is  of  the  quality  to  be  attended.  If  our  public  institutions  are  not 
of  good  quality,  then  let  us  make  them  so.  I believe  it  is  a well-recognized  fact 
that  people  of  modest  means  gravitate  to  public  universities  and  colleges  similar 
to  ours  and,  if  the  principle  is  followed  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Flynt,  we  would  in- 
deed be  “giving  to  him  who  hath  and  taking  away  from  him  who  hath  not.”  We 
seek  equal  treatment  for  the  student  who  attends  low  cost,  public  institutions. 

I am  contacting  my  Congressman  and  U.S.  Senators  today  on  this  matter  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  quickly  on  the  U.S. 
OflEice  of  Education  or  our  cause  will  suffer  greatly.  If  you  are  concerned,  please 
join  me  in  this  effort. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  Scully,  President. 

P.S. — Dr.  Gene  Elliott  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  checked  with  Commissioner  Derthick 
and  my  fears  were  confirmed  December  5,  1958.  Action  needed. 

Mr.  Laird.  Perhaps  you  would  care  to  comment. 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I say  my  colleague,  Dr.  Babbidge,  may  have 
something  to  say  about  these  letters.  It  is  a question  about  the  stu- 
dent-loan program  under  title  II.  I think  it  might  be  well  if  he  would 
just  briefly  indicate  our  interpretation  of  that  issue  and  what  we  have 
done  about  it. 

I might  say  also  that  these  letters  were  dated  back  in  December  and 
much  has  happened  since  that  time.  May  I ask  Dr.  Babbidge  briefly 
to  review  that  issue  ? 


BASIS  FOR  ALLOCATION  OF  STUDENT-LOAN  FUNDS 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
vides two  separate  bases  for  allotment  of  funds  at  different  stages. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  allotment  of  funds  among  the  States,  and 
the  law  provides  there  that  the  funds  are  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  relative  full-time  enrollment  in  all  institutions  within  the  State  in 
relationship  to  the  total  full-time  enrollment  of  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  You  have  a straight  per-pupil  allot- 
ment base  among  the  States. 

The  law  then  provides  in  section  203,  that  within  a State  funds  shall 
be  alloted  to  institutions  applying  within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  amounts  requested  by  participating  institutions.  This  is  to 
be  done,  of  course,  only  where  the  total  requests  within  the  State  ex- 
ceed the  amount  available  to  the  State  under  appropriations,  which 
was  certainly  true  when  we  had  $6  million  to  allot  among  the  States. 
In  every  State  the  requests  from  institutions  significantly  exceeded 
the  amount  available  to  States.  So  the  provisions  of  section  203  came 
into  force. 

The  allotments  then  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts 
requested  by  the  institutions.  Because  we  began  the  program  in  some- 
thing of  a hurry,  because  we  were  anxious  to  make  funds  available  to 
needy  students  during  this  academic  year,  our  entire  operation  was 
‘‘accordioned”  in  a sense — capsuled,  foreshortened.  We  had  to  do 
everything  in  a hurry.  The  institutional  requests  upon  which  the 
internal  allotment  of  funds  is  based  are  not,  as  we  have  indicated  sev- 
eral times  in  the  testimony  here,  in  every  instance  reliable  estimates 
of  true  need.  Some  institutions  in  their  haste  to  submit  the  best  pos- 
sible figure,  nonetheless  had  to  submit  one  that  was  perhaps  greater 
than  their  true  need  for  funds. 

We  are  confident  that  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  certain  insti- 
tutions in  their  haste  to  get  a request  in,  underestimated  their  needs. 
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^Nevertheless,  the  law  provides  these  requests  are  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  allotment.  We  are  confident  that  in  time,  as  we  get  more  experi- 
ence and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  send  out  more  precise  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  amomit  requested  by  institutions,  to  work  more 
closely  with  them,  as  they  have  a better  idea  of  the  needs  of  their 
students,  that  the  requests  will  become  more  accurate  expressions  of 
student  need  and  that  this  basis  for  the  allotment  of  funds  within  a 
State  will  prove  a perfectly  satisfactory  one  to  all  concerned. 

EFFECT  OF  COLLEGES  OVEEESTIMATIXG  NEED 

Mr.  Laird.  '\Wiat  about  these  colleges  that  overestimated  their 
needs  by  four  or  five  times?  They  might  have  done  it  unintention- 
ally, but  as  a result  they  received  a disproportionate  share  of  the 
funds  that  you  made  available. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Let  me  explain,  Mr.  Laird,  that  when  the  applica- 
tions came  in,  we  studied  them  very  carefully  and  we  had  the  benefit, 
in  the  course  of  that  study,  of  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  all 
major  associations  in  the  field  of  higher  education  located  here  in 
Washington,  and  of  a group  of  consultants  brought  in  from  colleges 
and  universities.  We  set  forth  a simple  distribution  of  the  amounts 
I'equested  by  1,227  institutions  across  the  country,  based  on  the  amomit 
of  their  request  divided  by  the  number  of  full-time  ]iupils  in  the  insti- 
tution, which  gave  us  a per-student  request  figure  for  all  the  applying 
institutions. 

Those  figures  ranged  greatly.  They  ranged  from  approximately 
$2  or  $3  per  full-time  student  all  the  way  up  to  more  than  $1,000  per 
full-time  student. 

We  met  with  the  Commissioner  on  this  subject.  It  was  agreed  by 
all  concerned  that  by  no  rule  of  reasonableness  could  you  be  satisfied 
that  the  requests  at  the  top  end  of  the  scale  ought  to  be  honored,  that 
to  honor  them  would  be  to  distort  the  distribution  process. 

The  national  median  was  $42  per  fidl-time  student.  So  we  asked 
almost  300  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  the  top 
quarter  in  terms  of  this  distribution  of  per-pupil  requests,  to  recon- 
sider the  amounts  they  had  requested.  I am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  virtually  all  of  them  voluntarily  reduced  the  amounts  they  were 
requesting,  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
distortion  that  would  have  been  effected  if  we  had  not  taken  that 
step. 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  by  going  through  the  list,  you  can  see  there  ai'e 
certain  discrepancies  in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  various  schools. 
That  must  have  been  based  on  their  requests. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Indeed  they  were  based  upon  their  requests. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  that  a school  which  overestimated  will  receive  the 
highest  allocation. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  If,  in  fact,  an  institution  had  ovei'estimated  its  needs, 
and  another  institution  within  the  same  State,  whicli  had  underesti- 
mated its  needs — if  3mu  liad  that  kind  of  situation,  two  institutions 
in  the  same  State,  one  witli  an  overestimate  and  one  with  an  under- 
estimate the  former  would  have  gotten  a larger  share  of  tlie  limited 
allotment  to  the  State  than  would  the  latter. 

Mr.  Laird.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available  under 
allotment,  they  could  expend  all  those  funds. 
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l)i*.  I^AiiiiiDGE.  I am  confident  the  amount  of  money  we  were  able 
to  make  available  to  any  institution  from  the  initial  appropriation 
of  $6  million  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  that  institution’s  needs. 

ALX.OCATION  OF  ADDITIONAL,  FUNDS 

Mr.  Laird.  Lut  as  soon  as  more  money  is  available  in  1959,  you  will 
allocate  it  on  the  basis  you  allocated  the  first  $6  million. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Essentially  the  same ; yes. 

We  propose  to  undertake  further  modifications  which  will  again 
reduce  the  degree  of  distortion,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  distortion. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Under  the  law,  we  have  to  make  the  allocation  by 
the  method  we  used,  but  by  persuasion  and  reason,  we  are  trying  to 
develop  ways  to  adjust  this  situation  sooner  than  it  will  be  adjusted  by 
time,  because  in  time  it  will  be  adjusted.  When  the  1960  allocations 
go  out,  if  an  institution  has  overestimated  its  needs,  we  will  withhold 
funds  from  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  will  you  be  able  to  tell  whether  they  overestimated 
needs  if  you  are  making  a limited  allocation  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course,  we  think  that  the  records  they  will  sup- 
ply will  reveal  this  fact.  Of  course,  if  the  funds  are  loaned  out,  if 
they  have  loaned  out  all  the  money,  maybe  they  did  not  overestimate 
the  needs. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  will  loan  out  all  the  money  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  whether  they  are  overestimating  their  needs  in  the  next 
allocation  or  not. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  think  by  and  large  that  it  will  work  itself  out, 
but  I had  started  to  explain  what  we  are  doing  within  the  law  to 
speed  up  the  adjustment  process. 

Dr.  Babbidge  mentioned  one  measure  w^e  took  of  those  300  institu- 
tions, that  we  pointed  out  how  far  above  the  median  they  were,  and 
without  exception  they  reduced  their  requests. 

That  helped  in  the  first  round.  He  is  about  to  tell  you  of  three 
other  modifications,  I think.  We  are  not  sure  about  those,  but  it  will 
give  you  an  example  of  how  we  are  trying  to  alleviate  the  situation 
within  the  law. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  A number  of  possible  steps  are  under  consideration 
by  means  of  which  we  could  further  reduce  what  seem  to  be,  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  distribution,  certain  inequities  within  the  States. 

VARIATIONS  OF  NEED  WITHIN  STATES 

I want  to  say  first  that  the  need  for  student  loan  funds  does  vary 
greatly  from  institution  to  institution.  Taking  two  institutions  that 
appear  to  be  virtually  identical,  Amherst  College  and  Williams  Col- 
lege, one  applied  for  loan  funds  and  one  did  not.  Clearly,  one  felt  it 
needed  loan  funds  and  the  other  did  not  feel  it  needed  loan  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  was  which  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Amherst  College  did  request  funds  and  Williams 
College  did  not.  Presumably  Williams  College  felt  it  already  had 
adequate  resources  for  meeting  student  needs  on  its  campus.  This 
is  simply  a way  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  needs  vary  greatly 
among  institutions  depending  on  a variety  of  factors ; size  of  institu- 
tion being  perhaps  the  most  important,  costs  of  attendance,  economic 
status  of  students  enrolled  in  the  institution,  the  funds  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students,  et  cetera. 
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So  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  institutional  requests  will  vary 
greatly.  We  do  not  know,  and  I do  not  think  anyone  knows,  how 
one  could  decide  whether  or  not  a given  institutional  request  was 
correct  or  incorrect,  fair  or  unfair,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  All 
we  did  in  the  initial  distribution  of  funds  was  to  take  national  norms 
and  say  that  we  had  on  the  basis  of  those  norms  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  those  institutions  that  showed  up  in  the  top  quarter 
of  the  distribution. 

We  appealed  to  them  and  they  voluntarily  reduced  their  request. 
We  hope  to  do  that  further,  this  time  not  on  a national  but  on  a 
State-by-State  basis,  since  the  variation  affects  institutional  allot- 
ments within  the  State. 

We  are  giving  some  thought  now  to  appealing  to  institutions  whose 
requests  are  in  the  top  quarter  again  on  the  basis  of  a distribution 
chart,  asking  them  to  r^uce  their  requests  so  that  the  institutions 
that  may  have  underestimated  their  needs  will  get  a somewhat  larger 
share  of  the  limited  pie. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  about  a State  university  ? There  is  a limitation 
placed  in  the  law  that  they  cannot  receive  more  than  $250,000.  In 
making  their  request  to  you  as  to  their  needs,  were  they  limited  to  the 
$250,000? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  No,  they  were  not.  They  were  invited  to  submit 
to  us  their  best  estimate  of  their  total  need  for  student  loan  funds.  I 
am  acquainted  with  at  least  one  instance  in  which  an  institution, 
without  being  told  so,  felt  it  ought  to  limit  its  request  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  would  certainly  mean  then  you  are  allocating  the 
funds  on  the  basis  of  more  than  $250,000. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  On  the  basis  of  requests  that  exceed  $250,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  To  the  State  universities? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Not  necessarily  just  State  universities.  Some  pri- 
vate institutions  requested  sums  in  excess  of  $250,000.  But  in  every 
instance  they  are  very  large  universities. 

AEGUMENTS  FOE  PEESENT  METHOD  OF  ALLOCATION 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Laird,  may  I make  this  connnent.  When  this 
issue  first  was  crystallized  in  the  minds  of  the  institutions,  we  antici- 
pated what  was  coming  a number  of  weeks  before  it  ever  crystallized 
to  think  it  through.  At  that  time  we  invited  in,  as  Dr.  Babbidge  has 
said,  the  heads  of  these  higher  education  institutions  and  let  them 
go  through  the  whole  problem  to  see  what  we  were  up  against.  Their 
advice  was  that  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts, 
we  should  go  ahead. 

Since  it  has  been  done,  the  American  Council  on  Education  has  had 
their  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and  Legislation  in  and  have 
heard  this  story  in  detail.  Some  of  them  came  in  veiy  critical  but 
they  voted  to  advise  their  membership  that  this  should  not  be  changed 
at  this  time. 

To  turn  it  one  other  way,  people  being  accustomed  to  money  being 
distributed  on  a per  capita  basis,  they  have  to  learn  and  get  used  to 
this  new  concept.  I think  Congress  was  very  wise  in  its  foi*nuila  for 
allotting  the  funds.  I think  that  came  out  of  the  committee  in  their 
working  out  the  bill.  I do  not  think  that  came  from  ns.  I do  not 
think  we  can  claim  credit  for  it.  I think  experience  will  verify  the 
fact  that  it  is  a good  system. 
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For  example,  if  we  had  allotted  funds  within  the  States  among 
institutions  on  the  same  basis  as  we  allot  the  States,  on  the  basis  of 
numl^r  of  students,  they  would  have  thought  this  was  wonderful, 
tills  is  fair.  They  would  say,  “I  got  5 percent  of  the  institutions, 
give  me  5 percent  of  the  money  and  that  is  all  I ask  for.” 

Here  would  have  been  the  result.  Here  is  an  institution  with  a 
thousand  students;  maybe  they  do  not  have  five  students  who  need 
loans;  it  could  well  be.  Here  is  another  institution  with  a thousand 
students  that  might  have  400  who  need  loans.  Yet  the  one  institution 
under  the  per  capita  plan,  which  these  letters  would  call  for,  would 
get  the  same  amount  of  money.  We  think  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
with  experience  and  time  with  this  method,  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  to  the  institutions  that  most  need  it  in  the  amounts  that  are 
better  adjusted  to  the  needs  than  the  per  capita  distribution  would  be, 
but  it  will  take  time  for  these  ideas  to  soak  in. 

Meanwhile  within  the  law  we  are  trying  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  to 
speed  up  the  adjustment.  I think  we  might  indicate  this.  For  ex- 
ample, another  thing  we  are  working  on  with  counsel  is  whether  we 
could  say  under  the  law  that  there  would  be  a minimum  amount  for 
an  institution.  In  this  first  distribution  some  institutions  got  $200 
or  $300  which,  of  course,  on  the  surface  looks  silly.  We  are  working 
on  a plan  whether  we  could  allot  a minimum  amount. 

Then  he  has  told  you  about  this  next  step  we  are  going  to  take  to 
get  the  institutions  within  the  State,  to  invite  them  to  reduce  their 
askings  in  the  light  of  the  information  we  will  give  them  about  the 
norms. 

Then  we  have  in  mind  a plan,  which  we  think  will  work,  of  apply- 
ing— for  example,  if  we  get  $30  million  instead  of  $47  million,  the 
authorization  to  this  maximum  sum  that  an  institution  may  receive, 
give  them  thirty  forty-sevenths  of  that  instead  of  the  full  amount  if 
their  asking  is  sufficient  to  call  for  the  full  amount. 

There  are  these  several  ideas  we  have  within  the  law  in  our  effort 
to  go  the  second  mile  to  make  the  adjustment  and  speed  up  the  solution 
of  this  situation. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I really  would  like  the  record  to  be  clear  on  this  point : 
Our  staff  does  not  feel  that  it  could  identify  any  institution  which 
deliberately  had  exaggerated  its  request  for  the  purpose  of  distorting 
allotments  within  a State.  Our  examination  of  the  rather  large  insti- 
tutional requests  suggests  that  these  institutions  have  realistic  bases 
for  their  estimate  of  needs.  Where  distorting  errors  have  occurred, 
they  have  much  more  probably  occurred,  we  think,  on  the  side  of 
underestimating  institutional  needs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Then,  too,  I think  that  the  ideas  are  pretty  well 
getting  out  that  we  may  be  on  the  right  track  because,  whereas  these 
letters  have  come  in,  they  are  traced  to  relatively  few  sources  in  terms 
of  the  1,227  institutions  that  have  participated. 

Mr.  Laird.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  before  we  conclude  with  your  budget  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  not,  except  we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
and  the  attitude  of  the  committee,  and  we  shall  faithfully  try  to  pre- 
pare these  materials,  these  supplementary  materials,  for  the  record  for 
which  request  was  made  and  do  it  as  expeditously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 
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THrRSDAY,  March  5, 1959. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

WITNESSES 

MISS  MAEY  E.  SWITZER,  DIRECTOR 
E.  E.  FEREBEE,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH  HUNT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  STATE  PROGRAM  OPERA- 
TIONS 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

SAMUEL  E.  MARTZ,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  MANAGEMENT  SERV- 
ICES 

MRS.  EMILEY  M.  LAMBORN,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  STATE  PLANS  AND 
GRANTS 

JOSEPH  M.  LaROCCA,  CONSULTANT  ON  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND 
LEGISLATION 

NELSON  P.  HART,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Grants  to  States 


Program  and  financmg 


1958  actual 

1959  estimat 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services 

2.  Extension  and  improvement  projects 

Total  obligations 

$41, 083,  273 
1, 094, 483 

$45,  500, 000 
1, 500, 000 

$50, 400, 000 
1, 500, 000 

42, 177,  756 

3,  599,  599 
722,645 

47, 000,  000 
4,600,000 

51, 900, 000 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfers  to  other  accounts 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available  

Appropriation  (new  obbgational  authority) -- 

46,  500,  000 

51,  600,  000 

51, 900, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$42, 177,  756 

$47, 000, 000 

$51, 900, 000 

Research  and  Training 


Program  and  fiyiancing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Research  and  demonstrations 

2.  Teaching  grants 

$3, 599, 599 
2. 105, 800 
2,  273, 875 

$4, 600,000 
2, 441, 600 
2, 358, 400 

$6, 300.000 
3. 29-1.  700 
2,905,300 

3.  Traineeships 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfers  from  (— ) other  accounts 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

7, 979,  274 

-3,  599,  599 
20, 325 

9, 400,000 
-4,  600, 000 

12. 500, 000 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

4,  400,  000 

4, 800,000 

12,500,000 
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object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

02  Travel 

$25,972 

$25, 000 

$35,  ooa 
75,000 
12,390,000 

07  Other  contractual  services 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

7, 953, 302 

9, 375, 000 

Total  obligations 

7, 979, 274 

9, 400, 000 

12,500, 000 

SaI/AREES  and  ExPiENSES 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities; 

1.  State  plans,  grants,  and  program  evaluation _ 

2.  Specialized  services  to  States 

3.  Research  and  demonstrations 

4.  Training  and  traineeships 

5.  Administration _ 

$675, 062 
302, 744 
59,668 
72,746 
221, 345 
390 

$770,842 
342, 834 
84, 238 
88,798 
231, 288 
-390 

$870, 054 
388,638 
119, 415 
118, 779 
241, 114 

6.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 _ 

Total  obligations 

1, 331, 955 

-390 

15,955 

1, 517, 610 
390 

1,738,000 

rtnanctng: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 - 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

New  obligational  authority 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

1, 347,  520 

1, 518, 000 

1,738,000 

1, 330, 000 
17,  520 

1,400,000 

1,738,000 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted)...  .... 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases ... 

1, 347,  520 

1, 400, 000 
118, 000 

1, 738, 000- 

Cbject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. 

155 

160 

184 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

2 

2 

2 

Average  number  of  all  employees... 

142 

154 

174 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

170 

180 

204 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

8.  8 $6,  529 

8. 9 $7, 341 

9.  0 $7, 354 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.. 

$976,  545 

$1, 132, 787 

$1, 286,  589 

Positions  other  than  permanent... 

9,568 

15, 190 

15,190 

Other  personal  services  

46,  560 

85,  023 

99, 921 

Total  personal  services... 

1, 032,  673 

1, 233, 000 

1,  401, 700 

02  Travel 

95,  683 

90, 000 

105, 000 

03  Transportation  of  things.. 

8,  252 

1,  500 

2,000 

04  Commtmication  services 

23, 129 

24,  000 

28,500 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

1,  000 

2,  364 

4, 400 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

41, 071 

33, 000 

39,  000 

07  Other  contractual  services 

44,  466 

43,  000 

49,500 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

9,629 

10,  000 

12,  000 

09  Equipment 

13, 154 

5,  000 

11,500 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

58, 138 

72,  000 

80,000 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

2,  771 

2,  500 

2,500 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

1,599 

1,  636 

1,900 

1959  program  obligatod  in  1958 

390 

-390 

Total  obligations 

1, 331, 955 

1,  517,  610 

1,  738,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Miss  Switzer,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee? 
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General  Statement 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  IMr.  ChaiTman,  I do.  I have  a fairly  compre- 
hensive statement  which  outlines  the  story  of  our  program  during  the 
last  year  and  the  basis  of  our  estimates.  With  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record  and  then  if  you  wish  I can 
summarize  it. 

Mr,  Fogarty.  Ver^^well. 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record:) 

GENERAL  EEMAEKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  year,  again,  I am  pleased  to 
he  able  to  report  that  more  of  onr  disabled  are  being  served  more  adequately 
and  that  more  are  going  into  useful  jobs  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
The  year  1958  was  a year  of  significant  accomplishments  and  the  growing  sup- 
port for  the  rehabilitation  program  is  refiected  in  our  plans  for  1959  and  the 
request  for  1960  which  you  have  before  you. 

Kuml)er  rehaMlitated. — record  high  total  of  74,317  disabled  persons  were  re- 
habilitated into  useful  employment  during  1958,  an  increase  of  3,377  over  the 
previous  year.  In  addition  there  were  18,584  disabled  persons  who  were  pre- 
pared for  and  ready  for  employment  on  June  30,  1958. 

Number  of  disal)led  served. — The  number  of  disabled  persons  served  during 
the  year  by  the  State  agencies  passed  a quarter  of  a million  (258,439),  an  in- 
crease of  8.3  percent  over  the  238,592  served  in  1957. 

More  severely  disaMed  T)eing  served. — The  number  of  the  more  severely  dis- 
abled being  served  continues  to  increase ; about  10  percent  more  severely  dis- 
abled received  purchased  services  in  1958  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Greater  use  is  being  made  of  rehabilitation  facilities  for  serving  the  disabled ; 
8,326  persons  received  services  in  such  facilities  in  1958,  21  percent  more  than 
the  6,880  persons  served  in  this  way  in  1957. 

More  rehabilitation  facilities  being  set  up. — The  State  agencies  are  contin- 
uing to  utilize  rehabilitation  funds  to  enlarge  their  resources  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops,  thereby  increasing  the  potential  for  serving  the 
severely  disabled.  States  helped  establish  or  enlarge  91  such  facilities  in  1958, 
about  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Reducing  dependency. — Approximately  15,000  of  the  disabled  who  were  re- 
habilitated in  1958  had  been  receiving  public  assistance ; 53,717  of  the  74,317  re- 
habilitated were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  their  acceptance  for  rehabilitation. 

State  agency  staffs  are  increasing. — There  is  an  encouraging  growth  in  the  size 
of  the  State  agency  staffs  serving  the  disabled.  This  year,  the  total  State  agency 
personnel  will  exceed  4,200,  an  increase  of  about  300  over  1958  and  of  about 
1,500  (55  percent)  over  1954. 

The  number  and  variety  of  research  and  demonstration  grants  is  increasing. — 
During  1958  the  Office  was  able  to  approve  81  new  projects  dealing  with  a very 
broad  range  of  rehabilitation  problems.  Demonstration  projects  to  provide  im- 
proved techniques  for  serving  the  severely  disabled — the  cerebral  palsied,  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  disabled  with  emotional  problems,  and  the  near-blind 
are  being  extended.  We  now  have  43  such  projects  in  30  States. 

Training  qualified  rehabilitation  workers. — Training  programs  are  moving 
ahead  steadily  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  shortages  in  qualified  counselors,  physi- 
cians in  rehabilitation,  speech  and  hearing  therapists  and  others. 

THE  DEVELOPING  PROGRAM 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly  since  1954,  this  Office  has  been 
faced  with  two  major  tasks  which  have  had  to  be  carried  out  simultaneously. 

The  first  has  been  to  help  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  adapt 
their  programs  to  the  expanded  authority  provided  in  the  amended  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  disabled  people  served  and 
the  number  rehabilitated. 

The  second  has  been  to  prepare  the  rehabilitation  program  for  the  inevitable 
changes  which  are  resulting  from  the  changing  age  distribution  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  changing  nature  of  the  disabilities  among  our  people. 

We  feel  a sense  of  achievement  in  both  these  responsibilities.  The  number  of 
disabled  men  and  women  served  by  the  State  agencies  and  the  number  restored 
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to  useful  activity  and  jobs  has  increased  each  year.  At  the  same  time,  we  see 
real  progress  in  adapting  State  agency  programs  to  new  needs,  and  in’ moving 
into  new  areas  of  disability  where  rehabilitation  services  means  pioneering. 

On  the  latter  subject,  we  have  been,  and  are,  confronted  with  a greater  prob- 
lem of  concept  than  we  are  of  procedure.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  has  contributed 
to  a better  understanding  of  this  changing  concept,  in  his  outstanding  new  book, 
“Rehabilitation  Medicine,”  in  which  he  and  a number  of  collaborators  have  added 
significantly  to  the  professional  rehabilitation  literature.  This  authoritative 
\olume  brings  into  focus  the  nature  of  the  rehabilitation  problems  which  have 
been  emerging  in  this  country  in  the  wake  of  our  dramatic  medical  progress. 
It  helps  explain  some  of  the  sharp  philosophical  changes  in  rehabilitation  which 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the  recent  successes  in  medicine  and  surgery  which 
are  saving  more  and  more  lives. 

“Times  have  changed.  We  now  know  physiologically  that  man  can  live  with 
one  half  of  one  lung,  one  third  of  a kidney,  one  sixty-fourth  of  a liver,  one  half 
the  normal  volume  of  blood,  and  without  a stomach.  Although  far  from  whole 
anatomically,  he  can  function  effectively.” 

Times  have  changed — and  it  has  been  an  obligation  of  the  public  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  see  that  our  work  changes  with  them,  that  the  serv- 
ices we  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  the  disabled  men  and  women  of  this  country 
match  in  modern  effectiveness  the  best  in  curative  medicine  and  surgery. 

This  has  been,  and  remains,  an  overriding  challenge  to  this  program.  It  has 
has  been  a guiding  concept  in  the  work  done  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  under- 
lies the  request  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  obligation  to  build  as  we  serve 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  should  grow.  It 
must  grow  in  the  direction  of  foreseeable  need.  The  need  presents  itself  in 
several  forms — the  need  to  build  the  State  agencies ; the  need  to  invest  in  our 
future  competency  through  research ; the  need  to  reverse  the  trend  of  mounting 
shortages  of  adequately  trained  professional  workers  in  rehabilitation ; the  need 
to  prepare  this  program  (technically,  financially,  and  administratively)  for  the 
changing  caseload  of  the  future,  dominated  as  it  will  be  more  and  more  by  persons 
whose  disabilities  represent  an  experimental  stage  in  vocational  rehabilitation ; 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  OflSce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  itself. 

The  State  agencies. — The  OflSce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  feels  deeply  its 
responsibilities  to  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  this  Federal- State  partner- 
ship. This  relationship  developed  over  many  years  of  successful  cooperative 
efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped  people,  is  a foundation  on  which  we  can  and 
must  build  for  the  changes  in  the  coming  years. 

In  the  process  of  building,  we  are  working  intensively  with  the  State  agencies 
to  help  them  achieve  a constantly  higher  degree  of  professional  competency, 
increased  State  financial  support,  a rising  sensitivity  to  medical  developments  and 
their  effects  on  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and  a continuing  growth  in 
leadership. 

Last  year  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  served  258,439  disabled 
people,  an  increase  of  19,847  over  1957.  A total  of  74,317  disabled  men  and 
women  were  rehabilitated  and  placed  in  useful  jobs  during  1958,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  3,377  over  1957.  In  1959  the  States  expect  to  increase  the 
number  rehabilitated  to  82,000.  The  steady  annual  growth  is  reflected  in  the 
plans  for  1960,  when  the  State  agencies  anticipate  serving  313,653  disabled 
people  and  rehabilitating  about  90,000. 

The  increase  in  State  funds  available  for  vocational  rehabilitation  proceeds  on 
a most  promising  scale.  In  1958  the  total  of  State  funds  available  were  $25.3 
million,  an  increase  of  $3.7  million  over  1957.  The  States  estimate  that  they  will 
have  available  during  1960  a total  of  about  $31.3  million,  compared  with  an 
estimated  $28.3  million  during  the  current  year  1959. 

We  have  worked  cooperatively  with  the  States  to  improve  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  State  agency  counselor  personnel,  and  we  are  most  pleased  and  en- 
couraged with  the  results  to  date.  Through  the  training  grant  programs,  grad- 
uates in  rehabilitation  counseling,  well-prepared  with  academic  training,  are  now 
entering  the  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  State  agencies.  In  addition,  most 
State  agencies  have  conducted  special  institutes  for  new  counselors,  to  give  them 
specific  indoctrination  and  training.  We  have  helped  the  States  hold  other 
specialized  courses  for  counselors  to  provide  technical  proficiency  in  such  special 
areas  as  counseling  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  amputees,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
emotionally  ill  and  others. 
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We  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  series  of  executive 
development  seminars  provided  for  State  directors  last  year.  The  widespread 
participation  of  the  State  directors,  and  their  ready  response  to  the  opportunities 
for  development  which  were  provided  in  the  courses,  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  possibilities  for  further  development  of  our  State  agencies  as  rehabilitation 
faces  the  new  and  larger  obligations  ahead. 

The  building  process  among  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  has  been  in 
evidence  in  a number  of  other  ways.  For  example,  during  the  past  year,  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  council,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  official 
advisory  body  of  the  State  agencies  to  this  office,  has  accomplished  a major 
overhauling  of  its  organization.  We  have  given  all  possible  help  to  the  council 
in  this  self-appraisal  and  reorganization,  for  we  know  from  long  experience  the 
vitally  important  role  which  this  group,  as  representative  of  the  collective  think- 
ing of  the  State  directors  in  this  country,  mean  to  the  sound  development  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  nationally. 

A number  of  our  research  projects  are  also  adding  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
agencies.  Notable  among  these  is  the  study  being  carried  on  by  the  Arkansas 
agency  on  ways  to  make  best  use  of  the  professional  talents  of  the  counselors, 
and  a study  being  done  by  the  University  of  Utah  in  cooperation  with  three  of 
the  State  agencies  on  the  factors  related  to  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  their 
clients. 

Research. — We  recognize  that,  in  any  effort  to  build  for  the  future  of  rehabili- 
tation, research  is  the  beacon  light  which  constantly  shines  out  ahead.  The 
growth  of  our  research  and  demonstration  program  has  been  on  a comparatively 
modest  scale  which  prudence  would  dictate  in  the  formative  years  of  a new 
grant  program.  This  same  general  rate  of  growth  is  envisioned  for  1960,  for 
which  $6.3  million  is  requested.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  $1.7  million  over 
1959;  it  would  permit  continuation  of  approximately  147  projects  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  approval  of  about  75  new  investigations  and 
demonstrations. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  grappling  with  problems  which  have  frustrated 
rehabilitation  efforts  for  years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  mental  illness,  who  make  promising  progress  in 
State  mental  hospitals  but  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  pressures  and 
demands  of  community  life,  employment,  family  responsibilities,  etc.  We  are 
now  supporting  14  projects  dealing  with  mental  illness  and  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. One  of  these  is  particularly  interesting  to  us  because  it  dramatically 
illustrates  what  can  happen  in  restoring  the  mentally  ill  to  useful  lives  when 
the  appropriate  components  are  put  together  under  professional  leadership.  Since 
1956,  we  have  helped  support  a rehabilitation  project  sponsored  by  Agnews  State 
Hospital  in  California,  which  has  established  a unique  type  of  Halfway  House 
to  help  bridge  this  gap  between  hospital  care  and  community  living.  With  a 
special  staff,  skilled  in  preparing  these  about-to-be-discharged  patients  for  re- 
sumption of  regular  living,  small  groups  (about  seven  at  a time)  are  transferred 
to  this  special  facility.  The  unusual  aspect  of  this  Halfway  House  is  that  it  was 
employer  sponsored  and  now  has  about  50  business  firms  in  the  area  cooperating 
in  the  project. 

The  results  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  sponsors.  Forty  of  the  residents 
are  now  self-supporting.  One  of  them  who  spent  21  years  in  the  hospital  is  now 
at  work  after  only  6 months’  residence  in  this  Halfway  House. 

The  range  of  projects  now  underway  cover  important  facets  of  the  rehabilita- 
j tion  program — laboratory  and  clinical  studies  to  improve  rehabilitation  pro- 
■ cedures,  demonstration  of  modern  rehabilitation  methods  in  a variety  of 
I organizational  and  community  settings,  evaluation  of  psychological  and  medical 
j procedures,  investigations  of  employment  obstacles  for  handicapped  persons. 

I experimentation  with  new  methods  of  State  rehabilitation  agency  organization 
I and  operation,  and  others. 

] The  volume  of  applications  is  increasing  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
j institute  a system  of  priorities  among  those  applications  which  the  National 
I Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  recommended  for  approval. 
Research  funds  for  new  projects  in  1959  have  practically  all  been  committed, 
and  there  is  still  another  meeting  of  the  Council  in  April.  The  projects  consid- 
ered and  approved  at  this  meeting  will,  in  the  main,  be  financed  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Because  the  field  of  rehabilitation  research  is  so  broad  and  the  problems  so 
' varied  we  have  sought  advice  from  the  leaders  in  the  field  to  help  insure  that 
research  is  applied  to  meet  those  needs  which  are  paramount  in  the  total  spec- 
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trum  of  investigations  in  rehabilitation.  We  already  have  sought  such  guidance 
in  certain  specialized  fields  such  as  medicine,  psychology,  and  speech  and 
hearing.  In  the  field  of  prosthetic  devices,  a long-range  coordinated  research 
program  embracing  prosthetics,  bracing  and  assistive  devices,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Prosthetic  Research  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council,  at  the  request  of  this  Ofilce.  Here  we  see  the  merging  of 
rehabilitation  planning  with  many  of  the  same  scientific  developments  which 
have  made  possible  today’s  era  of  electronics,  missiles,  and  the  exploration  of 
space.  Many  of  these  scientific  principles  are  now  being  pioneered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  miniature  electronic  power  mechanisms,  in  such  new  devices  as  the 
the  artificial  muscle,”  and  in  the  research  for  practical  substitutes  for  ampu- 
tated or  paralyzed  limbs. 

I am  glad  to  report,  too,  that  the  program  of  selected  demonstration  grants, 
designed  to  extend  the  results  of  earlier  successful  projects  into  other  localities 
under  controlled  conditions,  is  being  expanded.  A total  of  43  such  projects  has 
been  approved  thus  far. 

The  personnel  prohlem  ahead. — An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
training  program,  to  increase  the  supply  of  well-trained  professional  personnel 
in  the  several  specialities  which  constitute  rehabilitation  today.  However,  look- 
ing realistically  at  the  problems  ahead,  in  terms  of  foreseeable  personnel  short- 
ages, it  is  quite  evident  that  the  success  of  any  expanded  rehabilitation  effort 
in  this  country  will  rest  squarely  upon  the  results  of  an  expanded  professional 
training  program. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  qualified  personnel  for 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  this  has  been  duplicated  in  other  aspects  of 
our  training  program.  This  year  traineeship  grants  were  made  to  30  approved 
residency  training  programs  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  covering 
traineeships  for  about  145  physicians.  This  is  a marked  contrast  to  the  meager 
beginnings  in  1955  when  there  were  only  five  physicians  in  our  residency  program. 
Similarly,  grants  are  now  being  made  to  25  of  the  82  approved  schools  of  medi- 
cine, a marked  increase  over  the  6 grants  in  1956.  These  twin  developments  are 
a solid  beginning  of  a program  designed  to  provide  the  pivotal  medical  staff 
needed  to  put  the  expanded  rehabilitation  program  into  high  gear. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  program  in  the  field  of  speech  and  hearing.  We 
recently  sponsored  a most  interesting  short-term  training  program  in  stuttering 
therapy  conducted  by  the  outstanding  authority  in  the  field.  Dr.  Wendell  John- 
son at  Iowa,  and  a most  profitable  training  program  in  aphasia  and  auditory  dis- 
orders at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dramatic  changes  are  also  taking  place  in  the  prosthetics  education  program. 
Not  only  are  the  basic  prosthetic  teaching  programs  being  expanded  but  the 
programs  for  utilizing  the  latest  bracing  techniques  for  upper  extremities  are 
being  extended.  We  are  reaching  a steadily  increasing  number  of  physicians, 
therapists,  and  other  professional  people  who  take  these  new  skills  back  to  the 
disabled  patients  of  their  local  communities  across  the  country. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehahilitation. — The  request  for  1960  provides  for  25 
additional  staff  for  this  Office.  This  has  been  so  long  deferred,  is  so  vitally 
needed,  and  is  so  closely  Involved  with  the  total  success  of  this  public  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  I feel  obligated  to  provide  the  committee  with  some  back- 
ground on  this  staffing  problem. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  565  in  August  1954,  this  Office  admin- 
istered one  grant  program,  which  provided  Federal  funds  and  leadership  to 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  the  Randolph  Sheppard  Act  which  deals 
with  vending  stands  for  the  blind.  With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  565. 
completely  new  programs  were  introduced — ^for  a special  grant  program  of 
extension  and  improvement  projects  to  further  aid  the  State  agencies,  and 
for  centrally  operated  programs  of  project  grants  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel  in  a variety  of  disciplines,  and  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a nationwide  system  of  research  grants,  and  for  a program  for 
research  fellowships. 

The  1954  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction  Act  (Public  Law  482) 
charged  this  Office  with  further  responsibility,  in  cooperation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  carrying  out  the  new  provisions  for  the 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  1954,  1956,  and  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  designated 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  as  the  agency  of  choice  to  make 
disability  determinations  for  applicants  for  “freeze”  and  cash  disability  benefits 
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under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system.  In  all  but  four  States,  the 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  now  perform  this  function.  It  further  called  upon 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  evaluate  all  such  applicants  in 
terms  of  their  potential  for  rehabilitation,  provide  services  for  those  found  to 
have  such  potential,  and  to  carry  out,  where  appropriate,  certain  sanction  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  those  who  declined  rehabilitation  services  without  proper 
«ause. 

Beyond  these  very  extensive  statutory  increases  in  the  responsibilities  of  this 
OflBce,  the  mounting  interest  in  rehabilitation — locally,  by  States,  and  na- 
tionally— and  the  demand  not  alone  for  more  service  but  for  greater  professional 
guidance  and  for  cooperation  with  other  national  organizations,  has  added  im- 
measurably to  the  workload  imposed  upon  this  Office. 

Since  1955,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  33  positions  for  this  Office  to 
carry  out  this  vast  increase  in  responsibility.  Of  this  increase,  17  positions 
have  been  strengthening  our  field  organization.  We  now  have  a stronger  field 
staff  than  before — but  the  burden  upon  the  central  office  staff  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  threatens  the  effective  administration  of  this  program. 

In  the  last  3 years,  we  have  taken  many  steps  in  an  effort  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  without  a substantial  increase  in  central  office  staff.  We  have — 

Increased  the  size  and  responsibilities  of  the  regional  office  staff,  and 
delegated  to  them  many  responsibilities  formerly  discharged  by  central 
office. 

Developed  and  placed  in  operation  simplified  methods  of  processing  appli- 
cations received  in  the  research  grant  program  and  in  the  training  grant 
program. 

Conducted  indoctrination  programs  for  all  new  employees — professional, 
secretarial,  and  clerical,  and  provided  the  staff  with  short  courses  in  simpli- 
fied correspondence. 

Reorganized  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  mid-December  1958, 
in  an  effort  to  distribute  available  staff  skills  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  recognize  this  request  for  1960  staffing 
as  a vitally  essential  part  of  proper  planning  for  the  future  of  this  program. 

Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  structure. — Our  request  for  funds  for  1960 
Is  somewhat  changed  from  the  current  year  insofar  as  the  appropriation  struc- 
ture is  concerned.  The  amount  for  the  research  and  demonstration  grants  pro- 
-am which  were  formerly  included  in  the  appropriation  for  grants  to  States 
and  other  agencies  has  been  separated  from  this  appropriation  and  combined 
with  the  appropriation  for  training  grants  and  traineeships.  This  will  help 
clarify  for  the  State  agencies  and  for  other  organizations  the  amounts  which 
are  actually  available  to  help  the  State  programs. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

The  1960  budget  estimate  of  $51.9  million  for  grants  to  States  includes  $50.4 
million  for  the  support  of  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  section 
2 of  the  act  and  $1.5  million  for  extension  and  improvement  projects  under 
section  3 of  the  act. 

Basic  support  grants 


1958  actual 

1959  esti- 
mated 

1960  esti- 
mated 

state  funds  

$24,  974, 604 
41, 083, 273 

$27, 890,  232 
45, 500, 000 

$30, 881, 300 
50, 400, 000 

Federal  grants __ 

Total 

66, 067,  877 

73, 390, 232 

81,281,300 

The  1960  estimate  for  support  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  under 
section  2 of  the  act  is  $50,400,000,  as  compared  with  the  1959  appropriation  of 
$45,500,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $4,900,000  or  11  percent. 

The  number  of  disabled  men  and  women  rehabilitated  into  employment 
continues  to  increase  at  a steady  pace.  The  States  reported  a record  new 
high  of  74,317  rehabilitated  during  1958  and  in  addition,  18,584  prepnred  for 
and  ready  for  employment  as  of  June  30,  1958.  The  States  plan  to  increase 
the  number  rehabilitated  to  82,000  in  1959  and  90,000  in  1960. 
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Not  only  are  the  numbers  rehabilitated  relatively  new  highs  but  the  total 
number  of  disabled  persons  served  by  the  State  agencies  continues  to  increase. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  1960  an  estimated  313,653  persons  will  be  served  during 
the  year,  a 21  percent  increase  over  1958. 

Success  in  rehabilitating  the  more  difficult  cases  is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  community  facilities  and  workshops  for  evaluation  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion potential  and  for  the  treatment  and  training  of  the  handicapped  persons. 
Investment  in  the  enlargement  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  con- 
tinues to  be  substantial.  These  funds  are  si>ent  by  the  States  for  the  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings,  equipment,  and  initial  staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities.  The  facilities  are  receiving  a growing  number  of 
clients.  In  1958  alone  services  were  provided  8,326  clients  at  such  centers,  an 
increase  of  21  percent  over  1957. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  increasing  costs  on  the  State  rehabilitation 
program  a review  was  conducted  of  each  State  agency  during  1958.  The  study 
reveals  that  approximately  half  of  the  increase  in  the  case  service  expenditures 
in  1957  over  1954  was  attributable  to  price  increases  and  more  comprehensive 
services  to  the  disabled  ; the  other  half  was  due  to  services  for  additional  clients. 

State  agency  staffs  are  expanding  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  service. 
An  important  step  in  assisting  the  States  to  develop  new  personnel  to  the 
fullest  extent  was  the  launching  of  a program  of  inservice  training  grants  to 
State  agencies  in  1958.  It  is  anticipated  that  65  State  agencies  will  participate 
in  this  program  by  1960  when  State  agency  staffs  should  reach  4,640  man-years. 

Allotment  base. — The  allotment  base  for  the  support  program  requested  for 
1960  is  $59.5  million ; an  increase  of  $3.5  million  over  the  $56  million  base  in 
1959.  It  compares  with  the  $3  million  increase  in  the  base  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1959  over  1958.  The  use  of  the  allotment  base  principle  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  a modest  year-to-year  increase  in  the  base  allows  the  States  to 
move  ahead  with  the  basic  program  of  services  to  the  disabled  while  keeping 
the  Federal  appropriation  at  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  actual  State 
plans.  The  number  of  States  using  the  full  allotment  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  1958,  13  States  used  100  percent  of  their  allotment,  in  1959  the  number  is 
18,  and  in  1960  a total  of  26  States  have  indicated  they  will  use  100  percent  of 
their  allotment. 

State  funds  estimate. — State  support  for  the  program  continues  to  increase. 
In  1959  State  funds  for  the  support  program  will  amount  to  $27,890,232,  a 100 
percent  increase  over  State  funds  in  1954,  the  last  year  prior  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Increases  in  individual  States  range 
from  27  percent  to  300  percent.  An  additional  overall  increase  in  State  funds 
of  $2,991,068  or  11  percent  over  1959  is  anticipated  for  1960.  This  rate  of 
increase  compares  favorably  with  the  State  experience  during  recent  years. 
In  fiscal  year  1958,  for  example,  the  first  year  of  a biennium  for  many  States, 
the  increase  for  State  funds  was  18  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1959  the  estimated  increase  is  12  percent. 


Extension  and  improvement  grants 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

St.a,t,p,  funds 

$3fi4, 828 
1, 094, 483 

$423, 206 
1,269,  617 

$431. 159 
1,293,  476 

Federal  grants. 

Total 

1,459, 311 

1,  692, 823 

1,724,635 

Federal  allotraent  (appropriation) . 

1,500, 000 

1,  500, 000 

1,500,000 

The  1960  requirement  for  extension  and  improvement  projects  under  section 
3 of  the  act  is  $1,500,000,  the  same  as  in  1959. 

Federal  grants  under  this  program  offer  encouragement  and  incentive  to  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  undertaking  improvement  of  their 
services  without  diverting  basic  support  funds  necessary  for  expansion  of  their 
current  programs. 

In  1958,  105  projects  were  carried  on  in  the  41  participating  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  requested  in  1960  matched  with  the  State  funds, 
will  provide  for  120  projects.  About  80  percent  of  the  1960  request  is  needed 
to  support  projects  started  in  prior  years. 
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Projects  initiated  to  date  cover  a wide  variety  of  fields  of  activity.  During 
1958,  extension  and  improvement  projects  were  used  to  enlarge  38  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops  (including  6 speech  and  hearing  facilities  and  12 
facilities  and  workshops  for  the  blind).  There  were  25  projects  which  improved 
the  overall  administration  of  the  program  and  42  projects  which  provided  im- 
proved or  specialized  services  to  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill,  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  other  disability  groups. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  greatly  improved  State  agency  operations,  for  as 
projects  demonstrate  their  value,  they  are  absorbed  under  the  basic  support 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 


Research  and  training 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Research  and  demonstrations 

$3. 599,  599 

$4,  600, 000 
4,  800,  000 

.$6, 300, 000 
6, 200, 000 

Trainine  and  traineeships 

4,  379,  (575 

Total 

7,  979,  274 

9,  400, 000 

12,  500, 000 

A total  of  $12.5  million  is  requested  for  the  research  and  training  grant  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  $3.1  million  over  1959.  The  requested  increase  for  1960 
includes  an  additional  $1.7  million  for  research  and  demonstrations,  and  an 
additional  $1.4  million  for  training  grants  and  traineeships. 

Research  and  demonstrations 

The  $12.5  million  total  requested  for  research  and  training  in  1960  includes 
$6.3  million  for  support  of  the  research  and  demonstrations  grant  program.  Of 
the  $6.3  million  requested,  $4.1  million  is  needed  to  continue  support  of  the  147 
active  projects  approved  in  prior  years  including  the  national  pilot  demonstration 
center  for  the  Greater  Washington  area  and  $2.2  million  to  support  an  estimated 
75  new  projects.  In  this  connection,  my  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Orthopaedic  and  Rehabilitation  Hospital  last  October,  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  committee,  and,  with  your  permission  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like 
to  present  it  for  the  record.  These  new  projects  would  be  selected  from  an  esti- 
mated 300  applications.  The  75  new  projects  which  we  would  be  able  to  approve 
in  1960  compare  with  the  81  new  projects  approved  in  1958  and  about  60  new 
projects  estimated  for  1959.  The  amount  requested  maintains  the  number  of 
new  projects  at  about  the  level  of  the  past  several  years. 

The  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  be  supported  in  1960  would  be 
those  authorized  under  section  4(a)  (1)  and  section  7 of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  Under  section  4(a)  (1)  the  grants  are  made  to  public  agencies,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  partially  support  research  and 
demonstration  projects  concerned  with  developing  methods  and  techniques  for 
improving  rehabilitation  services,  particularly  for  the  more  severely  disabled 
persons.  The  authority  under  section  7 enables  this  Office  to  contract  for  studies 
and  investigations  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  this  research.  Our  experi- 
ence since  1955,  when  the  research  grant  program  was  started,  indicates  it  is 
important  that  this  Office  be  able  to  enter  into  research  arrangements  on  a 
contract  basis  when  this  is  the  most  feasible  way  of  expediting  study  of  an 
important  problem  facing  the  rehabilitation  program.  Research  in  the  field 
of  prosthetics  and  bracing  and  in  electronics  to  assist  those  with  speech  and 
hearing  and  sight  disabilities  offer  immediate  opportunities  for  such  contract 
research.  The  use  of  contract  authority  would  not  be  extensive. 

The  research  projects  cover  a wide  variety  of  rehabilitation  problems  among 
many  categories  of  disability.  Each  project  is  of  significance  in  attacking  one 
of  the  numerous  unexplored  areas  in  rehabilitation.  For  example,  one  of  the 
projects  is  investigating  more  effective  methods  in  the  rehabilitation  of  hemi- 
plegics  with  aphasia.  A number  of  projects  are  exploring  techniques  for  extend- 
ing rehabilitation  services  to  various  groups  among  the  mentally  ill  .«;uch  as  the 
chronic  schizophrenic.  There  is  a need  to  understand  better  the  factors  whicli 
motivate  individuals  to  undergo  rehabilitation : to  gain  greater  insiaht  abont 
the  feelinas  and  acceptance  of  dependency  which  prevent  rehabilitation  and  to 
explore  methods  and  techniques  by  which  these  feelings  and  attitudes  may  be 
modified  nnd  reduced.  The  problems  inherent  in  the  vocational  and  personal 
adjustment  of  disabled  per.sons  are  among  the  most  difficult,  complex,  and  cliab 
lengin"  in  rebobilitation. 
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A group  of  projects  are  exploring  the  employment  experiences  of  different 
groups  of  disabled  persons  such  as  the  deaf,  epileptic  and  hemiplegic,  while 
several  others  are  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  and  reemployment  of  the 
industrially  injured. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  substantial  modification  of  our  present  efforts  to 
secure  employer  acceptance  of  disabled  workers  and  in  providing  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  injured  workers.  A study  of  employer  policies  and  hiring  prac- 
tices reveals  that  many  of  the  so-called  roadblocks  to  the  employment  of  dis- 
abled persons  toward  which  employer  education  programs  are  being  directed 
do  not  exist  and  that  a new  approach  is  required  if  substantial  gains  in  the 
utilization  of  our  disabled  manpower  are  to  be  realized. 

One  of  our  most  active  research  demonstration  areas  is  the  one  dealing  with 
the  mentally  retarded.  A variety  of  research  projects  are  evaluating  vocational 
and  personal  factors  affecting  the  adjustment  of  the  mentally  retarded  on  a job, 
studying  employer  attitudes  toward  the  retarded,  and  examining  the  effective- 
ness of  workshop  evaluation  and  experience  on  their  employment  potential.  In 
addition  to  these  experiments,  we  have  14  workshop  demonstration  projects  over 
the  country  leading  the  way  in  showing  the  latest  techniques  which  have  proved 
effective  in  evaluating  and  placing  the  retarded  young  person  in  employment. 
And,  I would  like  to  add  that  the  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  last 
session  for  grants  by  the  Ofiice  of  Education  to  provide  training  for  leaders  in 
educating  the  mentally  retarded  could  be  very  significant  in  meeting  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

A number  of  projects  are  providing  new  insights,  methods  and  procedures  for 
establishing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  homebound  disabled  individuals 
or  those  living  in  rural  areas.  Several  projects  are  directed  toward  the  study 
of  various  phases  of  rehabilitation  center  administration  or  organization,  in- 
cluding the  urgently  needed  data  on  actual  costs  and  income  of  various  sizes  and 
types  of  centers,  as  a means  of  establishing  a uniform  system  of  statistical  and 
financial  reporting. 

There  is  a mounting  interest  among  State  administrators  in  investigating  the 
effectiveness  of  present  operations  and  administrative  organization.  During 
the  current  year,  planning  is  being  started  to  develop  a series  of  research  investi- 
gations to  study  methods  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  State  agency  organi- 
zation and  operations  and  of  providing  rehabilitation  services  to  specific  dis- 
ability groups,  persons  in  rural  areas,  and  similar  problems.  It  is  planned  that 
at  least  three  of  these  projects  will  be  started  next  year. 

Important  rehabilitation  problems  are  being  identified  in  increasing  numbers  as 
evidenced  by  the  wide  variety  of  research  projects  currently  being  supported. 
The  identification  of  new  rehabilitation  problems  requiring  systematic  study 
will  continue  to  increase  during  fiscal  1960.  It  is  important  that  the  growing 
interest  of  the  creative  research  talent  of  our  universities,  medical  schools  and 
research  organizations  be  maintained  by  providing  financial  support  of  a reason- 
able proportion  of  projects  which  can  make  a valuable  contribution. 

Training  and  traineeships 

The  requested  appropriation  of  $12.5  million  for  research  and  training  in- 
cludes $6.2  million  to  continue  support  of  the  training  program,  an  increase  of 
$1.4  million  over  the  1959  appropriation.  The  increases  will  cover  the  rising 
costs  of  instruction,  provide  an  increase  in  traineeship  stipends  in  order  to  attract 
better  qualified  students  and  establish  urgently  needed  new  training  projects 
and  to  support  additional  traineeships. 

Current  program 

Personnel  shortages  are  severe  in  all  of  the  professional  fields  which  serve  dis- 
abled people.  Rehabilitation  programs  in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  other  programs  for  the  handicapped  have 
experienced  persistent  difiiculties  in  their  efforts  to  expand  services,  because 
of  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Qualified  teaching  personnel  for  professional  train- 
ing programs  also  are  in  short  supply. 

Teaching  grants  and  traineeships  are  being  awarded  in  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing, medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  speech  and  hearing,  prosthetics  edu- 
cation, physical  therapy,  rehabilitation  center  administration,  and  other  closely 
related  fields.  Approximately  150  different  educational  institutions  have  received 
grants  to  help  conduct  long-term  or  short-term  training  courses. 
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RehaMlitatimi  counseling 

Major  enapliasis  is  given  to  preparing  students  for  employment  in  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  We  feel  keenly  our  responsibilities  for  help- 
ing the  State  agencies  as  they  proceed  with  expansion  of  their  programs  of 
service.  In  1Q54,  only  four  schools  offered  complete  graduate  preparation  in 
rehabilitation  counseling ; their  “output”  was  about  12  graduates  a year.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  students  have  grown  steadily 
so  that  29  colleges  and  universities  in  22  States  are  now  offering  training — and 
the  number  of  OVR  traineeships  has  risen  to  about  510. 

The  1960  estimate  provides  for  four  new  projects  in  geographical  areas  not 
now  adequately  covered  and  provides  for  an  additional  31  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing traineeships. 

Medicine 

Our  training  grants  in  the  field  of  medicine  are  made  to  increase  the  number 
ef  qualified  specialists  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  medical  schools  to  teach  rehabilitation  principles  and  practices  to 
all  medical  students  so  that  the  medical  practice  in  the  future  will  be  embued 
with  rehabilitation  concepts. 

Although  the  number  of  medical  schools  providing  this  teaching  through  train- 
ing grants  has  grown  from  6 in  1956  to  25  in  1959  this  number  still  represents 
only  a minor  fraction  of  the  82  approved  schools  of  medicine.  Our  plan  for 
1960  is  to  increase  to  30  the  number  of  medical  schools  which  provide  this 
urgently  needed  type  of  training  to  their  student  bodies. 

Prosthetics  education 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  training  program  are  the  grants 
related  to  prosthetics  education.  This  year  teaching  grants  have  enabled  four 
educational  institutions  to  employ  a full  time  faculty  to  develop  teaching  mate- 
rials and  to  conduct  short-term  courses  in  prosthetics  and  orthotic  rehabilitation. 
These  courses  are  reaching  about  650  physicians,  therapists,  and  counselors. 
The  courses  in  functional  bracing  of  upper  extremities  started  this  year  will  be 
continued  in  1960  and  work  is  beginning  on  the  planning  of  a training  program 
for  teaching  the  bracing  of  the  lower  extremities.  These  training  activities  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  supply  of  qualified  personnel  who  are  knowledgable 
in  the  latest  techniques  for  producing  and  fitting  devices  that  will  increase  the 
potentials  of  rehabilitating  the  disabled. 

Speech  and  hearing  therapists 

The  shortage  of  qualified  speech  and  hearing  therapists  is  acute.  The  most 
recent  estimates  of  manpower  needs  point  to  an  estimated  8,000  additional 
therapists  needed  for  services  in  rehabilitation  centers  and  hospital  clinics,  ex- 
clusive of  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  for  speech  correctionists  and  teachers 
of  speech.  In  1959,  long-term  teaching  grants  were  made  to  11  educational 
institutions ; traineeship  grants  were  given  to  40  trainees.  However,  in  1959 
grants  for  training  in  speech  and  hearing  fell  far  short  of  the  need.  In  future 
years  a marked  upward  swing  in  both  size  and  number  of  training  grants  will 
be  necessary  if  those  with  speech  or  hearing  disorders  are  to  be  adequately 
served. 

In  addition  to  support  of  long-term  training  in  speech  and  hearing,  OVR 
grants  have  made  it  possible  to  conduct  short-term  courses  (ranging  from  1 
to  4 weeks)  for  speech  and  hearing  therapists  and  personnel  in  related  fields. 
These  brief  courses  have  been  of  an  advanced  or  refresher  type  in  such  areas  as 
esophageal  speech  for  laryngectomized  individuals,  aphasia  and  auditory  dis- 
orders. Nearly  all  have  emphasized  interprofessional  collaboration  with  other 
members  of  the  rehabilitation  team. 

The  1960  request  provides  for  a small  increase  in  this  field.  This  amount  will 
make  possible  four  new  grants  to  educational  institutions  in  the  South,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  New  England  areas  and  thereby  improve  the 
geographical  spread  of  OVR-supported  training  programs.  It  will  also  permit 
presently  supported  universities  to  expand  their  clinical  practice  facilities  and 
accept  more  graduate  students.  An  increase  is  also  requested  to  raise  the 
number  of  traineeships  from  40  to  57. 

Other  fields 

Teaching  and  traineeship  grants  for  long-term  professional  training  in 
nursing,  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  psychology,  social  work  and 
rehabilitation  center  administration  are  a vital  part  of  our  training  program. 
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This  segment  of  our  program  will  be  relatively  static  however,  since  the  1960 
re(iuest  provides  for  an  increase  of  only  one  teaching  grant  in  the  field  of 
physical  therapy  and  the  addition  of  20  traineeships  in  the  fields  of  occupational 
therapy  and  physical  therapy. 

Short-term  training 

It  is  important  to  note  the  impressive  number  of  rehabilitation  workers  who 
have  received  special,  intensive  instruction  in  selected  methods  and  phases  of 
rehabilitation,  through  the  short-term  training  and  traineeship  grants.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  our  training  funds  go  into  this  short-term  instruction,  yet  the 
dividends  are  very  high.  Success  in  rehabilitation  today  is  increasingly  a 
(luestion  of  having  the  very  special  skills  needed  to  understand  and  overcome 
problems  of  severe  disability  and  most  of  these  must  be  learned  through  special 
instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  short-term  training  courses  have  had  a wide- 
spread influence  in  creating  better  understanding  of  the  whole  broad  problem 
of  disability  and  rehabilitation.  In  1959,  we  expect  to  reach  1,200  professional 
workers  through  these  short  courses  and  the  1960  program  provides  for  a 
continuation  at  this  level. 

Re»earch  fellowships 

In  1958,  10  fellows  received  rehabilitation  research  fellowships  totaling 
$36,800  for  the  conduct  of  independent  research  in  rehabilitation  or  to  secure 
advanced  training  in  research  methods.  These  include  a very  interesting  project 
to  develop  materials  for  State  agency  counselors  and  others  on  the  usefulness  of 
certain  psychological  tests  of  the  adult  deaf,  a study  of  the  case  histories  of  the 
social  adjustment  of  blind  persons,  and  a study  of  the  cardiopulmonary  responses 
of  normal  subjects  and  patients  with  heart  disease  during  actual  work  conditions 
on  the  job.  In  1959  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to  25  and 
that  $100,000  will  be  granted.  In  1960,  awards  amounting  to  $145,000  will  be 
made  to  an  estimated  35  fellows. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

A 1960  appropriation  of  $1,738,000  is  requested  to  provide  184  positions  and 
8 commissioned  officers  on  reimbursable  detail  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  request  represents  an  increase  of  $220,000  over  1959  and  provides  for  25  new 
positions  including  1 commissioned  medical  officer. 

The  current  staff  of  167  including  7 commissioned  officers  from  Public  Health 
Service  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  expanding  program  for  which  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  responsible:  (1)  The  grants  to  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled;  (2)  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  for  State 
agency  licensing  of  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands  ; (3)  the  administra- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  rehabilitation  facilities  provision  of 
the  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction  Act  ( Hill-Burton  program ) ; and 
(4)  the  centrally  operated  research  and  training  grant  programs. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  our  staff,  particularly  in  the  central 
office,  is  spread  too  thin  to  handle  effectively  the  growing  responsibilities  and 
workloads  arising  from  the  expanding  rehabilitation  program.  Although  we 
have  shifted  some  positions  to  the  research  and  training  grant  programs  in  order 
to  strengthen  these  seriously  understaffed  areas  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapidly  growing  workloads.  Similarly,  the  91  State  programs  are 
expanding  both  in  scope  and  in  size  and  their  requests  for  service  and  assistance 
both  on  program  and  administrative  problems  are  becoming  more  than  our 
limited  staff  can  manage.  There  is,  moreover,  a growing  volume  of  requests  for 
advice  and  assistance  from  National,  State,  and  local  nonprofit  agencies  who  are 
concerned  with  the  disabled.  These  groups  are  invaluable  in  developing  the  sup- 
port and  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation  program  and  the  size  of  the  present 
staff  does  not  permit  effective  utilization  of  these  resources. 

The  requested  staff  increase  for  1960  is  needed  in  the  following  major  areas : 

1.  The  rapidly  growing  research  and  demonstration  program,  and  the  training 
and  traineeship  program.  These  activities  are  completely  federally  operated. 
The  staffs  currently  administering  these  programs  are  unable  to  handle  the 
mounting  workloads.  The  nine  additional  positions  requested  for  these  functions 
is  the  minimum  necessary  to  cope  with  {a)  the  anticipated  volume  of  new  appli- 
cations under  the  Increased  grants  requested  in  1960;  (&)  the  administration  of 
a steadily  increasing  number  of  active  projects  which  carry  over  from  year  to 
year;  and  (c)  the  need  to  assist  applicants  to  develop  effective  projects  and  to 
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stimulate  the  universities,  medical  schools,  and  other  qualified  organizations  to 
develop  research  on  the  more  urgent  rehabilitation  problems. 

2.  The  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  in  the  regional  ofi&ces.  Five 
additional  positions  including  one  commissioned  medical  officer  are  requested 
for  those  regions  with  the  largest  increase  in  workload  during  the  year  due  to 
(a)  the  expanded  research  and  training  grant  programs,  (b)  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  applications  under  the  expanded  Hill-Burton  program,  and  (c)  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  work  with  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  on  problems  in  the  fiscal,  administrative  program  areas  arising  out  of 
their  expanding  programs.  Two  additional  positions  are  needed  in  headquarters 
to  backstop  the  field  organization — to  develop  the  system  and  procedures  for  the 
administrative  review  of  State  operations  and  to  analyze  the  results  of  these 
reviews  in  order  to  better  assist  the  States  with  their  problems. 

3.  The  need  to  provide  specialized  help  to  the  State  agencies  and  to  other 
rehabilitation  organizations  on  the  technical  problems  which  jarise  in  providing 
services  for  the  more  severely  disabled.  As  more  of  the  chronically  ill,  the 
older  disabled,  those  with  cerebral  palsy  and  other  neurological  disabilities  are 
accepted  for  rehabilitation  services  by  the  State  agencies,  and  as  the  use  of 
sheltered  workshops,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  other  specialized  facilities  grow, 
the  problems  of  how  to  adapt  rehabilitation  techniques  to  provide  adequate  serv- 
ices for  these  severely  disabled  groups  become  more  acute.  Four  additional 
positions  are  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  in  these  areas. 

4.  The  growing  State  programs  are  increasing  the  workloads  and  responsi- 
bilities of  headquarters  staff  engaged  in  the  collection  and  analyses  of  the  State 
statistical  reports,  the  development  of  explanatory  materials  relating  to  the 
program,  and  the  provision  of  technical  consultation  to  the  States  on  fiscal  - 
matters.  Five  additional  positions  are  needed  for  these  activities. 

Remabks  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director,  Office  of  Vocatioxal  Rehabilita- 

Tiox,  U.S.  Departmext  of  Heaxth,  Educatiox,  axd  Welfare,  Dedicatixg 

Xatioxal  Orthopedic  axd  Rehabtlitatiox  Hospital,  Arlixgtox,  Ya.,  2 p.m., 

October  25,  1958 

It  is  with  real  joy  and  pride  that  I.  not  only  as  the  Director  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  but  as  a resident  of  northern  Virginia,  participate  in  these  dedi- 
catory ceremonies  today  when  we  present  to  you,  the  public,  this  facility — the 
National  Orthopedic  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  It  has  been  organized  and 
equipped  because  of  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  many  of  the  people  of  this 
community  and  it  will  provide  dedicated  service  to  many  who  sorely  need 
its  aid. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the  country  that 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  resources  of  Federal  and  State  governments  re- 
sulting from  the  rehabilitation  law  of  1954. 

Communities  choose  different  ways  to  look  after  their  disabled  people.  In 
all  too  few  of  them  do  we  find,  even  today,  the  opportunities  for  comprehensive 
service  which  are  essential  to  complete  recovery  and  rehabilitation.  It  is  not 
enough  to  perform  the  miracles  of  modern  medicine  without  following  through 
and  making  it  worthwhile  for  the  man  or  woman  to  respond  to  the  miracle,  and 
return  to  his  community  life  and  work  with  as  much  capacity  as  possible. 

This  institution  is  unique  in  several  ways.  First  of  all.  the  Anderson  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  is,  in  itself  an  unusual  refiection  of  community  concern  for 
medical  care  of  high  quality.  The  generosity  of  its  founder  and  the  support 
inspired  by  him  and  a dedicated  staff  from  many  different  kinds  of  patients  and 
other  people,  is  this  community's  answer  to  its  responsibility  toward  the  com- 
munity’s sick.  In  common  with  most  of  our  voluntary  hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  it  exists  because  people  care  enough  to  put  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources to  work  in  this  fashion. 

Its  extension  into  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a natural  develop- 
ment for  far-seeing  trustees  and  inspired  colleagues.  When  Dr.  Engh  first  saw 
what  total  rehabilitation  could  be  in  far-off  Finland  he  had  the  vision  and  the 
dream  which  is  coming  into  reality  today. 

One  unique  factor  about  this  institution  is  that  it  is  a vocational  rehabilitation 
center  growing  out  of  a specialized  hospital.  We  have  seen  many  medically 
oriented  centers  grow  up  to  .serve  the  needs  of  severely  disabled  people.  We  have 
seen  two  unusual  developments  in  Virginia,  this  institution  and  a pioneerins 
effort  of  a vocational  rehabilitation  center  at  Fishersville  that  has  a limited 
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medical  program,  but  serves  many  hundreds  of  paraplegics,  quadriplegics,  the 
victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  tuberculosis — people  with  almost 
every  condition  conceivable. 

It  gives  us  pride  as  Virginians  to  see  these  two  developments — each  one  spring- 
ing out  of  the  needs  of  an  era  in  the  development  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
It  is  a fine  thing  to  look  forward  to  having  a beautifully  built  and  equipped  center 
with  highly  trained  staff  who  have  learned  to  work  together,  and  to  bringing 
the  fruits  of  modern  rehabilitation  concepts  to  bear  on  the  severely  disabled  of 
this  community. 

The  national  capital  area  needs  such  a center.  It  was  with  something  like 
this  in  mind,  that  the  Congress,  in  quite  an  unusual  way,  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  special  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a national  metropolitan  rehabilitation  facility — and  to  do  so  in 
such  a way  that  voluntary  community  effort  would  be  recognized,  and  every 
conceivable  help  given  to  have  a service  for  people  here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Nation’s  capital  that  would  be  an  example  to  all  who  come  to  observe  and  study 
and  seek  guidance  for  similar  work.  And,  I may  say,  organized  labor  deserves  a 
special  bow  for  its  contribution. 

When  the  new  rehabilitation  law  was  being  debated  in  Congress,  the  center  we 
are  dedicating  today  was  just  beginning  to  be  constructed.  It  had  been  conceived 
and  planned  before  there  was  any  thought  that  a national  program  could  enlarge 
its  sphere  of  influence  and  contribute  to  its  broader  service.  It  is  a great  tribute 
to  its  board  of  trustees  and  to  its  medical  director  and  staff,  that  instead  of 
conflning  their  efforts  to  serve  the  limited  groups  originally  planned  for,  this 
dedicated  body  of  men  and  women  pledged  themselves  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
their  Government.  They  chose  to  commit  themselves  to  bring  into  existence  a 
center  that  can  do  the  virtually  impossible  for  our  people  here  in  northern 
Virginia  and  Metropolitan  Washington. 

No  center  in  the  country  has  received  such  generous  financing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  this  one,  made  possible  by  special  recognition  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  puts  a tremendous  responsibility  on  all  of  us  in  this  community  to  live 
up  to  the  faith  and  confidence  of  our  National  Government,  and  to  prove  that 
such  special  consideration  is  merited  by  special  competence  and  by  a recogni- 
tion of  the  unusual  opportunity. 

In  the  alleviation  of  dependency  alone,  this  rehabilitation  hospital  will  more 
than  adequately  reward  all  those  who  have  put  their  effort  and  their  money 
into  it.  For  disability  almost  always  brings  dependency — on  family,  relatives,, 
friends  or  the  public. 

In  our  Nation  some  1 million  people  are  receiving  public  assistance  payments 
of  about  half  a billion  dollars  a year  because  of  disability.  Some  500,000  of  these 
are  the  dependent  children  of  disabled  parents. 

And  in  Virginia,  the  annual  bill  is  about  $5i/^  million  for  17,000  people — 8,000 
of  them  children. 

Not  all  disabled  people  can  be  returned  to  self-support  through  the  services 
of  rehabilitation,  of  course,  but  many  can  be.  For  instance,  last  year  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  aided  almost  75,000  to  return  to  work- 
ing status.  Some  15,000  of  them  were  receiving  public  assistance  payments  at 
the  rate  of  $14  million  a year.  That  would  have  gone  on  and  on  except  for  re- 
habilitation. And,  surprisingly,  it  cost  only  $13  million — paid  just  once — tO' 
rehabilitate  them. 

What  do  we  want  to  do  in  this  center  where  we  have  invested  so  much?  We 
want  to  take  men  and  women  who  have  been  disabled  by  disease  or  accident  and 
give  them  all  the  services  needed  for  total  rehabilitation.  We  will  take  the  man 
with  a broken  back  from  an  automobile  or  a railroad  accident : the  housewife 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  paralytic  polio  for  many  years;  the  young  mother 
with  muscular  distrophy ; the  young  boy  who  broke  his  neck  in  the  swimming  pool. 
All  of  these  people  who  are  the  victims  of  our  modern  complex  way  of  life  will 
find  their  way  here. 

They  will  have  definitive  medical  care  in  the  hospital  with  the  rehabilitation 
team  able  to  move  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost. 

They  will  move  from  step  to  step  within  this  comprehensive  facility  with  the 
advantage  of  all  of  the  ancillary  skills  of  medicine  available  to  them  through  the 
existence  of  the  rehabilitation  team — the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  psychologist,  the 
social  worker,  the  vocational  counselor,  and  also  the  dedicated  teacher  who  can 
help  them  prepare  for  an  occupation  that  has  to  be  found  again.  And  finally, 
when  the  patient  comes  back  to  the  community,  it  will  devolve  upon  many  of 
you  to  receive  him  and  welcome  him,  and  find  the  job  that  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  when  he  was  stricken. 
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The  job  of  this  institution  will  not  be  complete  until  the  perfect  circle  has  been 
transcribed  from  the  hospital  to  the  job  through  all  of  the  exciting  passages  that 
the  journey  entails. 

I like  to  think  that  we  will  find  here  in  this  area,  especially  in  northern 
Virginia,  the  kind  of  employment  opportunities  that  I saw  in  the  Howard  Hughes 
plant  in  Los  Angeles,  where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled people  possible — the  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  paraplegics,  the  blind  and 
the  deaf — are  working  side  by  side  with  physically  normal  people  and  performing 
their  tasks,  if  anything,  with  greater  skill  and  regularity. 

I like  to  think  too,  that  possibly  something  like  Abilities,  Inc.,  patterned  after 
Henry  Viscardi’s  wonderful  factory  on  Long  Island,  where  no  one  except  those 
with  severe  disabilities  is  employed  will  be  part  of  this  facility.  Here  again 
is  proven  the  precept  we  live  by ; that  no  one  is  disabled  really,  if  he  has  the  will 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  has  left. 

We  know  that  the  programs  that  have  developed  in  the  last  10  years,  attacking^ 
dependency  among  our  people,  have  proven  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  over ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  lies  full  ahead  of  us. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  story  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  took  the 
hundreds  of  miners  with  broken  backs  from  the  backwoods  of  the  mining  States 
to  the  great  rehabilitation  centers  of  our  country.  Many  would  have  come  here 
if  this  center  had  been  opened  in  time,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  links  in  the  chain  of  places  used  by  this  great  program,  purposely  organized 
to  serve  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  needed  industries. 

Now,  where  does  this  fit  into  our  public  program  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
country  and  in  the  State  of  Virginia?  We  have,  in  our  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a classical  Federal-State  program.  Through  a coop- 
erative effort  between  the  State  and  Federal  Government,  we  make  possible  a 
nationwide  network  of  services  for  our  disabled. 

Here  in  Virginia  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine  service.  While  all  the  people 
in  the  State  are  not  served  by  any  means,  there  is  a steady  growth,  and  there 
is  great  competency  and  imagination  shown  in  what  is  accomplished.  With  the 
center  at  Fishersville  and  this  center  here,  combined  with  the  medical  schools  at 
Charlottesville  and  Richmond,  we  should  have  in  this  State  as  complete  coverage 
as  we  could  hope  for.  We  are  spending  about  $2  million  in  Virginia  this  year, 
and  this  is  growing  all  the  time. 

In  addition  to  this  program  of  service,  there  are  two  or  three  other  important 
aspects  of  it  that  are  particularly  significant.  One  is  the  channel  through  which 
funds  for  service  have  flowed  into  the  National  Orthoi>edic  and  Rehabilitation 
Hospital. 

Because  of  the  need  for  research  and  demonstration,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  inaugurate  a program,  similar  to  those 
carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  of  cooperating  with  institutions 
and  research  workers  of  every  description  all  over  the  country  to  discover  new 
knowledge  and  new  ways  of  applying  that  knowledge. 

A National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  of  which  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Krusen,  here  today,  is  a member,  reviews  the  plans  and  efforts  of  people  and 
recommends  to  the  Director  the  projects  to  be  approved. 

Among  the  earliest  recomemndations  of  the  Council  was  one  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  pilot  center,  and  among  the  earliest  projects  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil was  the  designation  of  this  hospital  as  the  center.  At  the  same  time  the 
Council  recommended  a commitment  to  assist  in  its  staffing  and  organization, 
in  the  development  of  the  program,  and  in  assisting  this  community  to  bnng 
its  dream  to  reality. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  establishment  of  the  rehabilitation  team  ; 
the  i)eople  who,  by  working  together,  accomplish  with  the  patient,  rehabilita- 
tion— the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  psychologist,  the  social  worker,  the  physical 
therapist,  the  occupational  therapist,  and  the  vocational  counselor. 

For  this  one  part  of  the  service  so  they  could  work  together  and  plan  the 
organization  of  the  center,  the  Council  has  recommended  and  we  have  made 
grants  totaling  $249,000.  Then  last  year,  when  the  center  was  in  sight  of  com- 
pletion and  it  was  necessary  to  plan  for  equipment  and  to  add  to  the  team, 
$93,700  was  made  available.  In  addition,  we  have  granted  $0,500  for  other 
expenses  including  supplies. 

Now.  at  its  meeting  Thursday,  the  Council  gave  its  blessing  to  the  complete 
service  that  we  hope  to  see  fully  available  before  the  year  is  out.  Up  to  $2.50,000 
of  OVR  funds  will  be  used  here  in  this  community  in  the  next  year.  Added 
to  that  is  an  approved  grant  of  $218,000  from  Hill-Burton  construction  funds. 
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All  this  adds  up  to  a much  greater  sum  by  many  dollars  than  has  been  made 
available  from  Federal  funds  to  any  institution  for  rehabilitation  in  the  whole 
country.  The  total  of  Federal  funds  is  $800,000. 

In  this  it  is  indeed  unique  and  it  is  this  type  of  confidence  and  this  kind  of 
cooperative  effort  which  makes  all  of  us,  at  once,  humble  and  proud  and  very 
conscious  of  our  responsibility.  Now,  why  do  we  do  this  and  what  do  we  expect 
to  get  out  of  it? 

We  do  it  because  we  have  been  convinced  that  the  need  for  this  facility  is 
great,  that  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  its  mission  lies  within  our  grasp, 
that  it  would  be  accomplished  more  completely  and  more  quickly  if  the  Federal 
Government  helps.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  type  of  support  in  the 
metropolitan  area  where  special  financial  arrangements  through  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  made  possible  the  renovation  and  rebuilding  of  hospitals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  also  felt  that  the  advantages  of  having  a modern  up-to-date  center  for 
total  rehabilitation  in  the  capital  area  would  be  invaluable.  So  many  visitors 
come  from  all  over  our  country  and  abroad  and  we  can  both  teach  them  and 
learn  from  them.  Many  opportunities  for  training  are  offered.  And,  of  course, 
we  expect  that  patients  will  come  to  the  rehabilitation  center  from  a variety 
of  sources,  and  their  care  will  be  paid  for  as  patient  care  is  in  most  hospitals — 
from  the  usual  sources  of  support  that  a community  has  to  offer. 

But  there  is  a feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  there  are  people  who  fall 
between  the  cracks  as  it  were,  and  for  whom  resources  do  not  exist.  There  are 
many  of  these  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  where  movement  is  frequent  and 
residenec  difficult  to  establish.  For  this  purpose  we  have  made  another  special 
arrangement.  We  have,  on  an  experimental  basis,  made  available  a sum  of 
money  so  that  people  who  need  care  can  receive  it,  without  waiting  for  the  red- 
tape  and  difficulties  that  often  attend  the  desperate  search  for  someone  to  sup- 
port the  patient. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  extend  this  nationally,  nor  can  we  even  duplicate 
it.  It  is  important,  however,  on  an  experimental  basis  and  in  a situation  which 
is  admittedly  unique,  that  we  try  out  every  conceivable  device  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  service  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  that  way,  in 
this  national  metropolitan  area,  we  can  insure  that  all  who  need  rehabilitation 
will  have  it  as  early  and  as  completely  as  possible. 

That  must  be  our  goal  here.  Indeed,  it  must  be  the  goal  of  every  effort  to 
provide  rehabilitation  services — both  nationally  and  locally.  The  very  massive- 
ness of  the  problem  of  disability  makes  that  essential.  For  we  have  at  least  2 
million  disabled  people  in  this  country  who  can  not  achieve  a reasonable  degree 
of  independence  without  the  services  of  rehabilitation.  And  the  number  is 
growing. 

So,  while  we  consider  this  a most  worthy  and  most  beneficial  addition  to  our 
store  of  tools  for  combating  the  effects  of  disability,  let  us  not  leave  here  today 
with  any  feeling  of  smugness.  This  is  just  a start.  The  hard  work  and  the 
community  sacrifice  lie  ahead.  I have  confidence  in  the  people  of  this  area — 
and  I know  that  the  work  and  the  sacrifice  will  come. 

And,  in  closing,  if  I may  borrow  an  idea  from  Lincoln,  let  us  here  not  only 
dedicate  this  magnificent  institution  to  humanity,  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  victory  in  the  fight  against  disability— to  the  end  that  no 
man  walks  alone  with  his  handicap  while  there  are  some  who  wish  to  help  and 
can  help  him. 

That  will  be  a noble  fulfillment  for  the  hospital,  the  community,  the  area  and 
the  Nation.  It  will  be  a great  fulfillment  for  the  world — for  our  deeds  in  behalf 
of  humanity  shine  forth  into  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  And  they  revive 
the  hope  that  is  so  essential  to  human  life.  Let  our  deeds  make  that  hope  great 
and  widespread — and  let  them  bring  to  full  realization  the  hope  that  we 
engender. 

■^his  is  both  the  least  and  the  most  that  we  can  do. 

I know  that  we  will  do  it. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram nationally  is  progressing  very  well.  In  some  places  it  is  pro- 
gressing at  a very  fast  pace,  but  in  most  places  at  a reasonable  pace, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  our  appropria- 
tions this  year  to  carry  the  advance  forward  into  1960. 
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We  had  a record  number  of  disabled  persons  who  were  rehabilitated 
last  year,  almost  75,000,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  that  were  ac- 
tually placed  in  jobs  there  were  an  additional  18,500  who  were  ready 
for  employment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  figure  is  significant 
because  it  is  considerably  higher  than  normal  in  this  category.  I 
think  that  this  is  perhaps  a reflection  of  some  of  the  difficulty  in  em- 
ployment in  some  States  of  the  country. 

I think  there  are  a number  of  developments  in  our  program  that 
are  quite  interesting.  We  are  increasing  our  emphasis  on  the  severely 
disabled.  About  10  percent  more  severely  disabled  people  were  treated 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  That  is,  more  people  were  sent  to 
centers  and  most  States  were  getting  more  money  than  before. 

There  are  more  rehabilitation  facilities  being  set  up.  There  is  more 
recognition  of  the  things  you  can  do  for  people  who  are  very  severely 
disabled.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kusk  has  just  published  a new  book,  “Re- 
habilitation Medicine.”  I hope  you  have  received  a copy  of  it.  He 
says : 

Times  have  changed.  We  now  know  physiologically  that  man  can  live  with 
one-half  of  one  lung,  one-third  of  a kidney,  one  sixty-fourth  of  a liver,  one-half 
the  normal  volume  of  blood,  and  without  a stomach.  Although  far  from  whole 
anatomically,  he  can  function  effectively. 

And  we  have  a number  of  projects  that  are  demonstrating  how  you 
can  rehabilitate  people  with  just  such  conditions.  All  this  gives  us 
great  hope  for  the  future. 

STATE  AGENCIES 

As  always,  the  most  important  emphasis  is  on  the  State  agency 
program.  This  is  the  public  agency — it  is  the  basis  of  everything  we 
do.  And  I think  the  encouraging  thing  about  the  year  just  over 
is  that  a higher  percentage  increase  of  people  was  given  service  than 
in  the  previous  year.  For  example,  we  had  almost  260,000  disabled 
people  given  service  last  year  by  State  agencies,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 20,000  over  1957.  Almost  75.000  disabled  people  were 
rehabilitated  and  placed  in  useful  jobs  during  1958,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  more  than  3,000  over  1957.  In  1959  the  States  expect 
to  increase  the  number  rehabilitated  to  82,000.  In  1960  the  State 
agencies  expect  to  serve  over  300,000  disabled  people  and  rehabilitate 
about  90,000. 

We  have  had  a lot  of  interesting  things  going  on  to  help  the  States 
to  improve  their  administration.  Many  of  them  have  grown  so  fast 
they  have  needed  help  to  improve  their  administration.  We  have 
worked  with  them  on  their  training  programs,  and  through  our  con- 
sultation service,  I think  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  help- 
ing State  agencies  improve  their  performance. 

RESEARCH 

We  have  had  a very  exciting  year  in  research.  We  have  new  proj- 
ects in  many  fields.  We  have  continued  our  program  on  mental  ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation  and  we  have  had  very  encouraging  co- 
operation in  these  fields.  Since  1956  we  have  hel])ed  support  a re- 
habilitation project  sponsored  by  Agnews  State  Hospital  in  Cali- 
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fornia,  which  has  established  a Halfway  House  sponsored  by  em- 
ployei*s,  and  it  is  proving  to  be  a very  exciting  way  to  restore  the 
victi  nis  of  mental  illness  to  useful  lives. 

We  have  continued  our  emphasis  in  the  field  of  prosthetics,  and 
developed  new  projects  for  the  mentally  retarded,  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy,  and  many  others. 

TRAINING 

Our  training  program  continues  to  be  important  because  there  is 
still  a shortage  in  well-trained  professional  personnel  in  the  several 
specialties  which  constitute  rehabilitation.  But  when  we  look  at 
where  we  have  come  compared  to  where  we  started,  I feel  very  en- 
couraged about  the  progress  we  are  making,  particularly  in  the 
short-supply  fields  like  medicine.  We  have  now  145  physicians  in 
training,  and  grants  are  being  made  to  25  schools  of  medicine.  The 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  also  provides  support 
in  this  field. 

We  are  continuing  the  emphasis  on  our  vocational  rehabilitation 
counseling  training  and  we  have  a number  of  encouraging  evidences 
that  this  is  relieving  the  personnel  shortages  in  the  States. 

PERSONNEL  SHORTAGE 

Perhaps  one  of  our  most  acute  personnel  shortages  occurs  in  our  cen- 
tral office.  We  have  had  a gradual  increase,  but  we  have  really  had 
only  33  new  positions  since  1955,  and  17  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
field.  We  have  been  very  gratified  for  the  improvement  in  our  whole 
organization  as  a result  of  improving  our  field  services,  but  Ave  need 
to  continue  to  build  up  our  own  staff. 

REQUEST  FOR  CHANGE  IN  APPROPRIATION  STRUCTURE 

We  have  asked  for  a change  in  the  appropriation  structure  this 
year.  Up  to  now  we  have  carried  the  research  and  demonstration 
grants  in  with  the  “Grants  to  States”  appropriation.  This  is  con- 
fusing to  me ; it  is  confusing  to  the  State  agencies,  and  it  seems  to  be 
confusing  to  almost  everyone.  The  budget  you  have  before  you  has 
removed  the  research  and  demonstration  grants  from  “Grants  to 
States”  and  put  it  in  with  the  training  appropriation  so  that  these 
two  programs,  which  are  administered  solely  by  our  Office,  are  in  the 
same  appropriation.  The  grants  are  made  largely  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, universities,  and  community  agencies.  I think  it  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  knowing  what  is  going  on,  in  keeping  the 
administrative  lines  straight,  and  in  clarifying  public  understanding 
of  our  program. 

This  is  a brief  summary  of  our  program,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would 
you  want  me  to  go  on  to  “Grants  to  States,”  or  do  you  have  questions 
at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead  and  summarize  your  requests. 

REQUEST  FOR  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  19  60 

Miss  Switzer.  In  the  1960  budget  we  are  asking  $50.4  million  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  2 of  the  act,  which  is  our  basic  support 
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section.  This  is  an  increase  of  $4.9  million  over  the  current  year,  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  State  agencies  have  told  us,  and  we 
Tave  fairly  firm  estimates,  that  they  will  have  their  additional 
amounts  of  State  funds  to  match. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  allotment  base 
from  $56  million  to  $59.5  million,  an  increase  of  $3.5  million  to  permit 
those  States  that  can  go  ahead  fast  to  have  Federal  funds  available 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  Federal  appropriation  as  low  as 
we  can,  consistent  with  having  the  dollars  ready  to  pay  out. 

That  means  we  will  make  provision  for  an  increase  all  the  way  along 
the  line  in  people  served  in  the  States  and  people  rehabilitated. 

Section  3,  as  you  know,  is  our  extension  and  improvement  section. 
It  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  $1,500,000.  This  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  incentive  type  of  grant  which  has  a different  matching 
formula  than  section  2 and  which  is  used  to  stimulate  new  emphases 
-and  improvements  in  the  program.  We  think  this  section  has  been 
extremely  valuable  in  helping  the  States  to  put  greater  emphasis  on 
the  severely  disabled  and  to  give  the  States  opportunities  to  do 
special  things  that  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  undertake. 

I think  one  significant  thing  about  this  estimate  of  section  2 funds 
is  the  relationship  of  the  allotment  base  to  the  money  asked  for.  We 
liave  tried  each  year  to  close  the  gap  between  the  appropriation  and 
the  allotment  base  and  we  are  gradually  moving  toward  what  would 
be  our  ideal,  to  have  the  appropriation  and  the  allotment  base  iden- 
tical, but  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  reach  that  goal. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Miss  Switzer. 

“graxts  to  states”  appropriatiox  structure 

liegarding  grants  to  States  your  appropriation  for  1959  is  $51,600,- 
000  and  your  request  for  I960  is  $51,900,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  However,  there  is  a transfer  of  part  of  the  program 
from  this  appropriation  to  the  appropriation  “Research  and  training.” 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  actual  increase  requested  in  “Grants  to  States” 
is  $4,900,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  language  change  requested  in  the  1960  ap- 
proportion  takes  the  research  grants  out  of  the  “Grants  to  States” 
appropriation,  to  give  a clearer  picture  of  how  much  is  available  for 
the  State  program.  Why  were  these  research  grants  combined  with 
training  grants?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  present  a clearer  picture  if 
the  research  grants  and  the  training  grants  were  in  separate  ap- 
propriations. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  the  reason  is  a technical  budget  reason.  Mr. 
Kelly  I guess  could  speak  about  that.  I know  this  about  it,  it  would  be 
clearer  if  we  had  a separate  appropriation  for  training  and  a separate 
one  for  research,  and  actually  that  is  what  the  Department  recom- 
mended to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  there  is  always  a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  keep  the  number  of 
appropriation  accounts,  as  they  call  them,  to  a minimum,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  logical  to  combine  research  with  training  than  research 
with  grants  to  States,  so  I would  say  this  budget  takes  one  step  in  tlie 
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riglit  direction,  but  it  would  be  clearer  to  everyone  if  the  training  and 
the  research  were  separate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  the  operating  expenses  for  the  research  and  train- 
ing programs  in  the  research  and  training  appropriation  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  they  are  in  “Salaries  and  expenses.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  did  you  put  them  in  there  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  would  be  desirable,  perhaps,  to  transfer  them  from 
“Salaries  and  expenses”  and  put  them  with  research  grants  and  train- 
ing grants.  That  is  what  they  do  in  NIH  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  transfer  them  from  “Salaries  and  ex- 
penses.” You  would  have  the  opportunity  also  to  relate  the  adminis- 
trative cost  to  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  year  by  year.  If  you 
ask  me  how  much  does  it  cost  to  administer  these  programs,  I can  say, 
“These  positions  are  solely  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
research  and  training.”  If  you  had  the  whole  thing  in  the  programs 
for  research  and  training,  and  had  them  divided  into  activities,  I think 
you  would  find  you  would  have  one  line  item  for  grants  and  one  line 
item  for  review,  approval,  and  technical  consultation  for  each  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  in  the  record  just  how  this  is  handled  in  NIH 
and  how  this  could  be  handled  in  a similar  manner  for  your  budget. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I will  be  glad  to. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Each  of  the  appropriations  for  the  various  National  Institutes  of  Health  com- 
bine the  grants  and  the  direct  operations  in  the  same  appropriation.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  appropriation  request  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
as  it  appears  in  the  1960  budget  (p.  620) . 

MENTAL  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

“For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  301,  302, 
303,  311,  312,  and  314(c)  of  the  Act,  with  respect  to  mental  diseases 
[$52,419,000]  $52,884,000”  (Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1959.) 

Program  and  financing 


Program  by  activities 

19.^9 

1960 

1.  Grants: 

(a)  Research  projects 

$16, 929, 000 
1, 145, 000 
17, 463, 000 
4, 000, 000 

$18,  803, 000 
1,  286, 000 
18,  213, 000 
4, 000, 000 

(b)  Research  fellowships ..  . ..  

(c)  Training *. ...  ...  

(d)  State  control  programs . . 

Total,  grants 

39,  537, 000 

42,  302, 000 

2.  Direct  operations: 

(a)  Research ...  ..  . ...  . ... 

6,  676, 000 

885.000 

100.000 
1,  585, 000 

440.000 

6,  941, 000 

916.000 

100. 000 
1,669,000 

456,000 

{b)  Review  and.  approval  of  grants 

(c)  Training  activities . 

(d)  Professional  and  technical  assistance 

(c)  Administration ... 

Total,  direct  operations .... 

9,  686, 000 

10, 082, 000 

Total  obligations. 

49,  223, 000 

52, 384, 000 

In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  there  exists  a separate  institute  for  each 
disease. category.  The  aim  of  this  appropriation  structure  is  to  finance  all  activi- 
ties, both  training  and  research,  as  well  as  direct  operations  from  one  disease 
category  appropriation.  Our  purpose  in  an  appropriation  structure  would  be  to 
finance  from  one  appropriation  all  phases  of  research  regardless  of  the  disability 
category  and  to  finance  from  another  appropriation  all  training  activities. 
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The  manner  in  which  a combined  or  separate  appropriations  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  OVR  training  and  the  research  grants,  including  the  direct  opera- 
tions in  each  one  is  shown  below : 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS,  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

‘"For  grants  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  research,  demon- 
strations and  related  activities  of  section  4 and  section  7(a)(1)  and  section 
7(a)(4)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended:  $6,419,415.” 


Program  and  financing 


Program  by  activities 

1959 

1960 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

1 Grants:  Research  and  demonstrations  

$4, 600, 000 
84, 238 

$6. 300, 000 
119, 415 

2.  Direct  operations:  Review,  approval,  and  technical  assist- 
ance on  projects  

9 

14 

Total  obligations.  . ..  . 

9 

4,  684,  238 

14 

6,  419,  415 

TRAINING  AND  TRAINEESHIPS,  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

“For  training  and  traineeships  [pursuant  to]  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  provision  of  section  4 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  carrying  out  the  training  functions  provided  for  in  section  7 
of  said  Act  [$4,800,000]  $6^318,779:’ 


Program  and  financing 


1959  1960 

Program  by  activities 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

.Amount 

1.  Grants: 

Teaching  grants 

$2, 441, 600 
2,  258,  400 
100, 000 

$3,  294,  700 
2,  760, 300 
145, 000 

Traineeships  . . ...  

Research  fellowships . . 

Total  grants ..  _ 

4, 800, 000 
88,  798 

6,  200, 000 
118,  779 

2.  Direct  operations:  Review,  approval,  and  technical  assist- 
ance on  projects.  . 

9 

13 

Total  obligations.  

9 

4,  888,  798 

13 

6,318,  779 

Research  and  Training — Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

“For  grants  and  other  expenses  for  research,  training,  and  traineeships,  and 
other  special  projects,  pursuant  to  section  4 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
as  amended,  for  carrying  out  the  training  functions  provided  for  in  section  7 
of  said  Act,  and  for  expenses  of  studies,  investigations,  demonstrations,  and 
reports,  and  of  dissemination  of  information  with  respect  thereto  pursuant  to 
section  7 of  said  Act,  $12,738,194”  (29  U.S.C.  35,  37 ; Department  of  Health, 
EJducation,  and  Welfare  Apropriation  Act,  1959). 
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Program  and  financing 


Program  by  activities 


1959 


1960 


1.  Grants; 

Research  and  demonstrations 

Teaching  grants - 

Traineeships 

Research  fellowships 

Total  grants 

2.  Direct  operations:  Review,  approval,  and  technical  assistance  on  projects. 

Total 


$4, 600,  000 
2, 441, 600 
2, 258, 400 
100, 000 


9,  400, 000 
173, 036 


9,  573, 036 


$6, 300, 000’ 
3,294,700 
2, 760, 300 
145, 000 


12,  500, 000 
238, 194. 


12,  738, 194r 


BRIDGE  PROVISION  IN  FORMULA  FOR  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  2 of  the  justifications  you  list  three  factors 
considered  in  arriving  at  your  1960  estimate  for  grants  to  States. 
The  first  is  the  effect  of  the  bridge.  What  does  that  mean? 

Miss  Switzer.  You  will  recall  our  law  has  a very  complicated 
formula. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  ever  give  consideration  to  developing  a for- 
mula that  the  average  person  could  understand  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have,  but — I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I assume  you  understood  it,  but  I do  not. 

Miss  Switzer.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Taber  are  the  experts  on  the 
formula. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Taber  seemed  to  have  a pretty  good  understand- 
ing of  it  when  he  was  on  this  subcommittee. 

Miss  Switzer.  But  he  would  be  up  against  it  this  next  year.  One 
of  the  things  that  makes  it  very  difficult  is  that  in  an  effort  not  to  do 
violence  to  the  program  in  1954,  provision  was  made  not  to  let  the 
States  lose  anything  as  a result  of  the  new  formula.  But  this  year, 
1960,  for  the  fost  time,  the  gradual  “bridge”  provisions  go  into  effect 
and  there  is  a little  change  in  the  matching  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  that  a little  bit. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Starting  with  the  1960  fiscal  year,  the  matching  on  the 
base  allotment  for  those  States  who  are  going  to  get  a lower  Federal 
percentage  in  the  future  goes  down  25  percent  a year  until  it  reaches 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  get  using  the  formula  in  the  law. 
For  those  States  that  are  going  to  get  a greater  Federal  percentage 
in  the  future,  the  matching  will  be  25  percent  a year  more  until  it 
reaches  the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  get  under  the  formula, 
which  is  per  capita  income.  That  is  25  percent  a year  starting  with 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  not  give  a State  as  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  AYisconsin  or  Khode  Island  or  Min- 
nesota? ^ 1 T Oi.  X -i. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Wisconsin  for  several  years  was  the  median  State:  it 

neither  went  up  nor  down  much. 

Miss  Switzer.  I always  remember  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Minnesota  will  not  be  affected  much. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  In  Minnesota  it  requires  $180,000  for  the  general 
agency  to  match  the  allotment  base  in  1959,  and  they  have  a fa^soi- 
able  change.  They  go  to  $152,000  in  1963.  So  they  put  up  less 
money. 
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In  Wisconsin  they  put  up  more  but  the  amount  is  small.  The 
general  agency  goes  from  $261,000  to  $292,000. 

Rhode  Island  has  to  put  up  more  money.  The  general  agency  is 
putting  up  $43,000,  which  is  the  1954  level,  and  it  has  to  put  up 
$63,000  at  the  end  of  a 4-year  period. 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  one  of  the  richer  States  by  this  formula. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  States  that  gets  very  much  hit,  and 
Montana. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  Connecticut  as  an  example. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  Connecticut  in  1954  was  getting  its  money  matched 
at  the  rate  of  almost  65  percent  Federal.  Because  it  has  a high  per 
capita  income  it  has  to  drop  to  a 50  percent  rate  over  4 years,  and 
that  means  the  State  funds  in  the  general  agency  have  to  increase 
from  $150,000  to  $276,000. 

Mr.  Hunt.  To  get  the  same  amount  as  it  got  last  year. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  We  did  talk  this  matter  over  with  the  State  direc- 
tors as  to  whether  they  thought  they  could  do  it. 

INCREASED  ALLOTMENT  BASE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  factor  No.  2 ? 

The  importance  of  an  increased  allotment  base  to  provide  a means  for  the 
most  advanced  States  to  proceed  beyond  their  1959  maximum  level? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  the  allotment  base  represents  the  figure  that 
would  need  to  be  appropriated  if  the  States  had  available  all  of  the 
money  required  to  match  their  full  allotment.  The  allotment  base  is 
a device  we  have  used — well,  really  it  is  almost  an  amendment ; it  takes 
care  of  the  States  that  want  to  go  ahead  and  it  makes  it  possible  to 
appropriate  less  money.  If  we  appropriated  the  amount  in  the  allot- 
ment base  we  would  have  a tremendous  balance  to  turn  over  to  the 
Treasury  because  of  the  States  that  could  not  take  it  up.  This  way 
we  keep  up  with  the  front  of  the  procession  without  having  money 
immobilized  that  cannot  be  used  by  the  less  progressive  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  third  factor : 

Those  States  which  can  apply  State  funds,  currently  used  to  earn  the  base 
allotment,  to  earning  more  of  the  additional  portion  of  the  allotment  during  the 
bridge  period. 

Miss  Switzer.  Some  States  have  appropriated  more  State  money 
than  there  are  Federal  dollars  now  for  them  to  pick  up.  Next  year  the 
allotment  base  is  calculated  to  allow  them  to  pick  up  more.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  of  those  States.  Georgia  is  one. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Georgia  has  always  been  up  ahead. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  Georgia  is  up  to  100  percent.  Because  of  the 
“bridge”  those  who  do  not  have  to  put  up  as  much  money  to  earn  the 
base  allotment  can  apply  it  to  obtain  more  of  the  additional  portion 
of  the  money  in  the  allotment. 

EFFI^CT  OF  appropriation  INCREASE  ON  STATE  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  State  expenditures 
will  increase  if  the  additional  $4,900,000  is  appropriated?  Does  the 
table  on  page  15  give  the  answer  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  It  means  it  will  go  up  from  $27,890,232  to 
$30,881 ,300  for  section  2 only. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  that  table  in  the  record. 


\ 


(Tlie  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Federal  grants  and  State  funds  available  for  basic  support  program  under  sec.  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
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1 Amounts  shown  are  those  available  for  matching  Federal  funds;  a number  of  States  2 Difference  between  actual  State-by-State  totals  and  the  rounded  totals  of  the  budget 
stimate  that  additional  amounts  may  be  available.  request. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  Ehode  Island.  In  1958  our  percentage  of  al- 
lotment was  100.  In  1959  it  is  98.3;  and  in  1960  it  is  down  to  89.2. 
Wliy  is  that  dropping  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  dropping  because  of  the  fact,  probably,  of  this 
“bridge”  provision  we  mentioned  earlier.  They  are  putting  up  more 
money  next  year  but  they  are  losing  a little  because  of  the  “bridge” 
provision. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  How  much  should  they  appropriate  in  order  to  get 
100  percent  of  their  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  $192,148. 

Miss  Switzer.  This  is  almost  $170,000  so  they  would  only  have  to 
put  up  about  $20,000  more. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  up  to  the  State. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  they  are  not  receiving 
100  percent,  because  they  have  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  That  is  correct.  Take  Minnesota,  they  are  up  to 
100  percent.  Minnesota  has  said  they  will  match  100  percent,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  I guess  they  will.  They  were  in  a favorable 
position  concerning  the  “bridge”  provision. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  is  way  down.  That  is  a terrific  drop  for  Wisconsin, 

Mrs.  Lamborn. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  It  is  because  last  year  they  had  a big  facility  pro- 
gram. That  is  a one-time  expenditure,  and  their  appropriation  in- 
crease is  very  modest. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  budget  that  was  presented  by  the  Governor 
the  request  for  vocational  rehabilitation  was  cut. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  Yes;  it  was  cut.  I think  the  increase  was  $50,000.  • 

INDIANA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  sure  if  Mr.  Denton  were  here  he  would  ask  why 
Indiana  is  the  lowest  State  in  the  Nation.  It  looks  like  they  are 
coming  up  a little  bit. 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  a little  activity.  Mr.  Denton  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  Indiana.  I think  vocational  rehabilitation 
is  not  the  only  program  they  have  not  supported. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  just  do  not  seem  to  think  Federal  funds  should 
be  expended  in  Indiana,  I guess. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  take  all  the  Federal  funds  they  can  get  but 
they  don’t  put  up  enough  State  funds  to  get  more.  I think  that  is  it.  * 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  refused  Federal  funds. 

Miss  Switzer.  Not  ours. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I know  they  refused  library  funds.  Mr.  Denton  told 
us  that  the  Governor  said  they  would  not  brainwash  the  people  of 
Indiana  by  participating  in  that  program. 

I know  Mr.  Denton  would  raise  th^at  point.  That  is  why  I raised  it 
for  him.  They  are  still  not  very  active  out  there. 

Miss  Switzer.  No;  but  they  are  evidencing  a little  more  activity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  a different  legislature. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  have  a different  legislature  and  they  also  have 
more  citizens  interested  in  the  program. 
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EXTENSION  AND  EMPROYEMENT  PROJTICTS 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  is  the  table  on  page  16  under  section  3 ? 

Miss  S’ssuTZER.  These  are  the  funds  that  are  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  are  picked  up  at  the  rate  of  3 Federal 
dollars  for  1 State  dollar.  These  funds  are  spent  on  a project  basis,  3 
years  for  any  one  project,  and  are  used  to  try  new  things,  new  ini- 
provements. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  insert  that  table  in  the  record  also. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Federal  grants,  allotments  and  State  funds  available  for  esctension  and  improvement 
projects  under  sec.  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 


1958  actual 

j 1959  estimate 

f 1960  estimate 

t 

State  or  Territory 

Federal 
i grants 

I 

I 

1 

i State 
funds 
available 

i 

Federal 

allotment 

State 

funds 

available 

' Federal 
allotment 

* State 
funds 
avadatle 

Total 

■ 094, 483 

1 

8364.  828 

SI.  500. 000 

8423.206 

!*$1. 500,000 

$431. 159 

Alabama,.  

1 5,932 

1,977 

' * 26, 869 

' 8, 9.56 

* 26, 86,^ 

8, 956 

Alaska 

* 5. 000 

' 1,667 

1 * 5,000 

> 1,667 

' * 5, 000 

1,667 

Arizona 

* 9, 178 

3,059 

*9,687 

. 3.229 

*9, 687 

3,229 

Arkansas 

2 15,  761 

5,254 

» 15. 076 

! 5, 025 

* 15, 076 

, 5,025 

California,. 

* 116, 647 

1 38,S82 

1 * 118.  712 

! 39. 571 

* 118,  712 

! 39.  r71 

Colorado  

*13,998 

4,666 

' * 14, 266 

L 755 

*14,266 

4.  755 

Connecticut 

* 19. 381 

1 6.460 

1 * 19. 203 

6,401 

* 19.  Xi3 

' 6. 401 

Delaware 

*5.000 

1,667 

*5,000 

1.  667 

*5.000 

1.667 

Florida 

17,220 

' 5.740 

* 34.  943 

11,648 

*34.943 

11.  648 

Georgia 

Idaho.. 

*32,234 

1 10, 745 

*32,223 
5. 457 

10,  741 

*32.223 
5, 457 

10.  741 

niinois 

*81.905 

' ^,302 

* 82. 175 

27.392 

*82.175 

27.362 

Indiana 

28,741 

9.5S0 

*38,652 

12,884 

*38,652 

12  884 

Iowa 

*23.377 

7.  792 

*23.867 

7.956 

*23.  867 

7,955 

Kansas,  

13.  765 

4.  588 

18.  214 

4,  585 

18.214 

6,071 

Kentucky..  

*26,198 

8,733 

*25.923 

8.641 

*25,923 

8.641 

Louisiana 

26,160 

26. 160 

Maine 

* 7,902 

2,634 

*&041 

2.680 

*8,041 

2,680 

Maryland 

24.686 

24.686 

Massachusetts 

33.429 

11. 143 

41, 491 

12.  524 

41. 491 

12  580 

Michigan 

*65.266 

21.  755 

*66,536 

22,179 

*66.536 

22. 179 

Minn^ta  

22.216 

7,  405 

*28.318 

9.439 

*21318 

9.439 

Mississippi  

1&632 

18.632 

Missouri 

18.441 

6,147 

36.281 

11, 172 

36.281 

10.673 

Montana  

*5.540 

1,  847 

*5,679 

l.SSi3 

*5.679 

1.893 

Nebraska... 

* 1Z279 

4,093 

* 12.381 

4. 127 

* 12  381 

4, 127 

Nevada 

*5,000 

1,667 

*5.000 

1, 667 

*5.000 

1.667 

New  Hampshire 

5,000 

1.200 

*5.000 

1.  667 

New  Jersey 

45.  3.52 

15. 117 

* 47,  9S1 

15.994 

* 47, 981 

15.994 

New  Mexico 

2,925 

975 

7, 078 

7.078 

New  York 

* 140,632 

46, 877 

* 135,  477 

45. 159 

* 13.5,  477 

45, 159 

North  Carolina 

15.  577 

5.193 

*38.354 

12.  789 

*38,354 

12.785 

North  Dakota ., 

* 5.  491 

1,830 

* 5,  491 

1,830 

Ohio 

68,  719 

22,906 

78.448 

12.050 

78.  448 

12.050 

Oklahoma 

* 19,425 

6.476 

* 19.  416 

6,  472 

* 19,  416 

6.  472 

Oregon  

* 14, 918 

4,  973 

* 15,085 

5,028 

* 15,  085 

5,0-28 

Pennsylvania 

33,900 

11,300 

*94,164 

31.3SS 

*94. 164 

31,388 

Rhode  Island 

* 7. 190 

2,  397 

* 7,350 

2,450 

* 7,350 

2,450 

South  Carolina 

19, 875 

6.625 

* 20,  210 

6,737  ' 

* 20. 210 

6,737 

South  Dakota i 

*6,036 

2,012 

*5,986 

1,995 

* 5,986 

1,995 

Tennessee 

29.  528 

29,528 

Texas 

32.592 

10.864 

77.920 

11,080 

77,920 

11.080 

Utah 

*7,051 

2.349 

* 7,256 

2.  419 

*7,256 

2,419 

Vermont ■ 

*5.000 

1,667 

*5,000 

1.667 

*5.000 

1,667 

Virginia  j 

*31.704 

10,568 

*32,376 

10.792 

* 32. 376 

10.792 

Washineton 

*23.160 

7,720 

*23,  211 

7.737 

* •23.  211 

7.  737 

West  Virginia i 

* 16,850 

5.617 

* 16,850 

5.617 

Wisconsin ; 

31,017 

10,339 

*32.931 

10,977 

*32.931 

la  977 

Wyoming ^ 

District  of  Columbia J 

*5.000 
* 7.086 

1,667 

2.362 

*5,000 
* 7.  0*6 

1.667 

2,362 

Guam 1 

* 5.000 

1,667 

* 5.000 

L667 

Hawaii 

*5,000 

1,667 

* 5.000 

1,667 

* 5.000 

1,  667 

Puerto  Rico  

19.330  1 

* 19. 330  , 

6,443 

Virgin  Islands j 

! 

*5,000 

1,667 

*5,000 

1,667 

J Amounts  allotted  on  basis  of  population  and  cannot  be  reallocated.  Matching  is  $1  State  to  J3  Federal. 
* Earned  full  allotment. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Rhode  Island  is  matching  the  maximum  allotment? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  They  go  the  limit.  They  have  done  a lot  in 
Rhode  Island. 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  GRANT  FUNDS 

]\Ir.  F OGART Y.  Could  the  States  match  more  than  you  are  requesting  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  not  this  year.  We  have  tried,  you  know — • 
Mr.  Laird  has  been  especially  critical  of  our  not  estimating  enough. 
We  have  estimated  the  best  we  can.  It  may  be  that  later  in  the  year 
when  the  State  legislatures  are  finished  with  their  sessions  we  will 
have  dollarwise  a more  accurate  estimate,  but  I would  be  very  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  more.  I think  we  have  estimated  accurately  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  favor  of  every  State  dollar  that  it  was  said 
would  be  put  up. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  REHABILITATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  estimate  of  90,000  to  be  rehabilitated  in  1960  is 
lower  than  your  hopes  of  a few  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Hobby  set  a 
goal  of  200,000.  Was  that  goal  an  unrealistic  one? 

Miss  Switzer.  Maybe  it  was  unrealistic  in  point  of  time  but  it  is 
not  an  unrealistic  goal  to  strive  for.  We  think  we  were  perhaps  a 
little  over  optimistic  to  think  we  could  reach  that  goal  in  5 years.  We 
were  assuming  all  the  States  would  move  as  fast  as  the  frontline  run- 
ners, which  they  did  not,  and  assuming  we  would  be  able  to  pick  up 
adequate  facilities  and  get  going.  I think  we  should  continue  to  have 
that  as  our  goal  until  we  reach  it,  because  a good  many  more  people 
come  to  get  services  every  year.  We  have  a backlog  and  we  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  this  200,000  is  a realistic  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  think  we  will  reach  that  goal  of 

200,000? 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  reached  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  its  share  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  If  the  Federal  Government  does  its  share  I think 
we  should  reach  it  by  1970. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Hobby  was  nowhere  near  reality,  was  she ; she 
was  far  off? 

Miss  Switzer.  She  was  far  off ; we  were  all  far  off. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  looked  pretty  good  in  print,  did  it  not  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  still  looks  good  in  print.  It  is  still  a good  goal. 
The  significant  thing  is  we  are  striving  toward  it  in  every  way  we  can. 
I would  like  to  make  a couple  more  comments  on  why  we  have  not 
reached  it. 

reasons  for  limited  progress 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  this  budget  shows  a fair  increase  but  I do 
not  think  the  job  is  good  enough.  I think  more  progress  could  be 
made. 

Miss  Switzer.  You  must  recognize  that  we  are  dependent  for  some 
of  our  progress  on  the  States  and  communities.  It  is  in  the  States  and 
communities  where  the  effect  is  felt.  We  are  taking  a 20  percent  load 
off  the  relief  rolls. 
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Mr.  FcxiAHTT.  Twenty  percent  of  tliose  rehabilitated  were  on  relief? 

Miss  SwiTZEK.  Yes.  Another  thing,  while  the  State  agencies  have 
been  striving  to  improve  their  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
they  have  at  the  same  time  had  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
findings  of  disability  for  the  OASI  applicants.  This  has  diverted  the 
administrative  direction  and  drained  off  some  of  their  top  people, 
and  this  has  been  one  reason  why  the  State  agencies  have  not  been 
able  to  come  forward  as  fast.  Ten  million  dollars  of  OASI  funds 
are  for  enabling  State  agencies  to  do  that  job.  This  has  dramatized 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  older  worker. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  How  much  more  monev  could  vou  use  next  vear  and 
the  vear  after  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  TTe  could  not  use  any  more  Federal  dollars  in  this 
program  miless  we  had  State  dollars  to  match  it.  Xot  in  section  2, 
and  I doubt  we  could  use  very  much  more  in  section  3,  although  we 
could  in  some  States. 

USE  or  COM3rCXITY  ilOXEY  FOR  ZlklATCHIXG 

The  only  way  we  could  get  more  rehabilitation  accomplished  would 
be  through  some  device  similar  to  the  old  expansion  grants  where  you 
could  mie  arrangements  with  communii^  agencies  that  would  not  re- 
quire State  money  but  community  money  that  could  be  used  to  match. 
I thmk  if  this  were  considered  to  be  a part  of  the  program  we  could 
use  a considerable  amount  of  money  in  that  field. 

[Mr.  Laird.  TTould  that  not  require  a change  in  the  law? 

Miss  Switzer.  A change  in  the  law  or  a legislative  directive. 

It  would  be  the  old  expansion  grant  provision,  which  ran  out,  but 
it  was  a very  effective  device  to  engage  community  agencies  in  re- 
habilitation outside  of  the  public  program. 

RETCRX  PER  DOLLAR  SPENT 

[Mr.  F OGARTT.  What  about  the  return  per  dollar  spent  on  rehabili- 
tation ? Has  that  changed  any  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  has  improved  a little.  The  tax  return  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  still  $10  for  $1.  I have  seen  some  very  inter- 
esting tables  on  that. 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  is  a summary  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 

Economic  Valve  of  Rehabelitatiox 

In  the  first  year  after  rehabilitation,  the  74,317  persons  rehabilitated  by  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  will  earn  an  estimated  $144.2  million  as 
compared  to  the  annual  rate  of  S23.3  million  estimated  as  their  earnings  the  year 
before  their  rehabilitation  started.  They  will  pay  an  estimated  $11.7  million 
in  Federal  income  taxes  on  their  earnings  the  first  year  after  rehabilitation. 
During  their  working  lives,  estimates  indicate  they  will  pay  about  $10  in  Federal 
income  taxes  for  every  Federal  dollar  invested  in  their  rehabilitation. 

About  15,000  of  the  74,317  rehabilitants  received  some  help  from  public  assist- 
ance during  the  process  of  rehabilitation.  The  first  year  after  rehabilitation,  it 
is  estimated  that  they  will  earn  about  $25  million.  To  maintain  them  on  public 
assistance  rolls  for  1 year  would  cost  an  estimated  $13  million.  The  cost  of  re- 
habilitation for  this  number  of  individuals  was  estimated  at  about  $13  million. 

Earnings  of  farmers  and  family  workers  are  excluded. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  reduction  from  $10 
million  to  $4  million  for  rehabilitation  facilities  under  the  hospital 
construction  budget  for  1960  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  effect  of  the  reduction  is 
hut  it  is  quite  easy  to  say  what  the  effect  of  the  increase  was.  One  of 
the  reasons  rehabilitation  facilities  have  been  slow  in  developing  was 
the  size  of  the  $4  million  appropriation,  because  it  gave  the  States 
such  a small  share.  Now  with  the  $10  million  appropriated  last  year, 
available  for  2 years,  some  of  the  communities  that  have  been  waiting 
to  get  enough  accumulated  will  move  ahead.  For  instance,  I was  in 
Dallas  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  they  are  proceeding  with  their 
facility  because  they  got  sufficient  money  out  of  the  $10  million.  The 
$10  million  is  available  for  another  year,  and  I think  the  reduction 
to  $4  million  will  be  reflected  in  a year  or  so.  But  the  increase  to  $10 
million  has  given  a great  spurt  to  facilities.  It  takes  a lot  of  money 
to  develop  a rehabilitation  facility  and  while  all  States  do  not  pick 
it  up,  the  States  that  want  to  build  have  to  have  a considerable  amount 
of  money.  Pennsylvania  spent  about  $81/2  million  for  their  facility 
at  Johnstown,  but  only  $172,000  Federal  Hill-Burton  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this 
program  ? 

REHABILITATION  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  one  of  the  big  dividends  of  the  program  has 
been  the  dramatization  of  the  importance  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
older  worker.  For  the  past  2 or  3 years  there  has  been  a sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  over  45  who  are  served  by  the  rehabili- 
tation program  and  a sizable  increase  in  the  number  over  55. 

REHABILITATION  OF  ‘^TOTALLY  DISABLED” 

A number  of  our  projects  have  concentrated  on  demonstrating 
what  you  can  do  for  people  who  seem  to  be  totally  and  permanently 
disabled.  There  is  a facility  in  Providence  that  is  geared  to  this. 
They  have  taken  people  considered  to  be  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and  they  have  proven  that  these  people  can  be  rehabilitated 
into  employment.  I think  this  has  been  a tremendously  important 
work. 

The  OASI  law  requires  that  all  applicants  for  disability  pay- 
ments be  referred  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  The 
State  agencies  have  received  a lot  of  referrals  and  in  reviewing  them 
many  people  have  been  found  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
found  at  all.  It  has  been  a very  rewarding  experience,  although  it 
has  thrown  a big  load  on  the  State  agencies. 

Mr.  LaRocca  can  give  you  some  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  LaRocca.  The  total  number  of  referrals  is  nearly  1 million 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  These  are  people  who  have 
applied  for  benefits  and  were  accepted  and  people  who  were  denied 
also. 

The  State  agencies  are  taking  1 out  of  12  for  rehabilitation  con- 
sideration. We  are  having  a study  made  of  this  The  average  age 
of  these  beneficiaries  is  57-plus,  which  is  quite  high,  and  with  mul- 
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tiple  disabilities.  While  the  State  agencies  are  taking  1 out  of  12 
for  rehabilitation  consideration,  we  want  to  look  at  that  and  see  if  that 
is  the  maximum  number  they  can  take.  I think  they  have  on  their 
rolls  15,000  or  18,000  who  are  in  a service  category  now. 

In  addition  to  these  wage  earners  there  are  the  child  beneficiaries, 
the  ones  disabled  before  age  18.  There  are  about  50,000  such  people 
and  they  run  up  to  age  60.  Many  of  them  are  mentally  retarded. 
Some  of  them  have  never  done  any  work  in  their  lives  and  therefore 
this  is  a very,  very  difficult  group  to  work  with^  The  State  agencies 
are  starting  on  them  but  they  need  specialized  facilities  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  these  facilities  ever  going  to  be  built  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  a big  question.  We  are  trying  to  encourage 
some  State  agencies  that  have  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
to  join  with  us  in  a project — we  have  not  found  anyone  but  we  are  on 
the  trail.  We  want  to  see  whether  we  are  planning  right  for  this  older 
group,  whether  or  not  we  could  do  more  toward  taking  them  out  of  the 
institutions,  and  what  kind  of  workshop  arrangements  would  be  the 
most  feasible.  I believe  if  we  could  get  a concentrated  study  going  on 
this  we  could  make  some  headway  on  it. 

I have  just  come  back  from  Texas  and  I found  there  was  great 
interest  and  a lot  of  good  work  being  done  down  there  in  moving  out  a 
lot  of  young  adult  boys  into  farming.  If  we  could  concentrate  on  that 
and  get  State  institutions  to  recognize  our  program  is  a productive 
one,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  progress.  The  State  institu- 
tions in  most  cases  are  totally  inadequate. 

Eesearch  and  Training 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  research  and  training  your  appropriation  for 
1959  is  $4,800,000,  and  your  request  for  1960  is  $12,500,000,  but  taking 
into  consideration  a shift  from  grants  to  States,  the  actual  increase 
requested  is  $3,100,000.  This  $3,100,000  is  broken  down  in  three  cate- 
gories on  page  18.  Will  you  explain  each  one,  please  ? 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Miss  Switzer.  For  the  research  and  demonstrations  program  we 
had  $4.6  million  this  year  and  the  increase  next  year  is  $1.7  million. 

The  $1.7  million  is  requested  to  permit  us  to  have  more  new  projects. 
It  takes  about  $4.1  million  of  the  total  appropriation  to  carry  for- 
ward the  projects  that  will  be  underway  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $900,000  of  that  increase  is  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward your  present  projects  and  the  rest  is  for  new  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  be  initiated.  Tell  us  something  about  your  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  what  results  have  been  obtained. 

You  have  60  research  and  demonstration  projects.  You  want  to 
increase  that  to  75  in  1960  at  a cost  of  $800,000. 

Mi  ss  Switzer.  This  year  we  were  only  able  to  support  60  new  proj- 
ects. In  1960  we  want  to  have  a total  of  75  new  projects.  We  hope 
to  have  75  new  projects. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  me  some  examples  of  research  projects.  MHiat 
is  being  accomplished  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  best  that  we  have  here. 
I have  a few  examples  here  of  the  kind  of  things  that  we  have  done 
that  we  are  very  encouraged  about. 

A very  popular  type  of  project  which  has  really  multiplied  is  the 
selected  demonstration,  based  on  earlier  research  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation.  Here  we  really  have  made,  I think,  a great  deal  of 
progress.  We  started  out  in  the  very  beginning,  in  the  first  year,  in 
cerebral  palsy  and  mental  retardation,  and  demonstrated  that  an  or- 
ganized program  of  work  evaluation,  and  supervised  employment  paid 
dividends.  ^ We  had  one  or  two  prototype  projects  that  we  duplicated. 
We  have  tried  to  get  one  of  those  projects  in  every  State.  We  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  but  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  move  away  from  the  simple  demonstra- 
tion of  what  it  takes  to  put  a person  to  work,  to  try  to  work  more 
closely  with  academic  programs  in  the  schools  to  design  research  pro- 
grams that  can  be  helpful  in  getting  the  brain-damaged  or  mentally 
retarded  young  adult  back. 

A very  interesting  project  which  was  just  awarded  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  is  in  Virginia  at  the  Partridge  School  where  they 
have  a resident  program  for  a combination  of  brain- damaged  and 
mentally  retarded  children  all  the  way  from  the  very  young  to  well 
into  the  twenties. 

We  are  going  to  study  with  them  whether  or  not  there  are  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  kinds  of  programs  that  should  be  undertaken 
for  what  are  thought  of  as  the  classical  victims  of  mental  retardation 
or  the  brain  damaged. 

We  also  hope  to  gain  some  insight  and  information  from  what  is 
going  on  at  the  Bradley  Hospital  in  Ehode  Island,  which  is  one  of 
the  early  places  where  they  began  to  work  on  the  brain  damaged. 
The  hospital  made  some  of  the  earliest  electroencephalograms  and 
they  have  carried  on  continuing  studies  with  these  children. 

This  is  an  area  that  we  are  going  to  give  more  attention  to  next 
year. 

Then  we  have  another  area  of  important  demonstrations,  and  that 
is  work  for  the  blind,  the  optical  aid  program,  we  call  it.  This  is  the 
result  of  work  that  was  done  during  the  war  to  develop  the  use  of 
very  high-level  lenses,  and  people  who  are  legally  blind,  blind  for  all 
practical  purposes  for  all  their  lives,  have  been  able  to  read  again  with 
these  very  high-level  optical  aid  lenses.  We  have  several  projects, 
as  sort  of  pilots  in  that  field,  and  as  fast  as  we  can  get  trained  per- 
sonnel, we  would  like  to  have  one  in  every  State,  and  two  in  many. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  people  who  could  not  read  have  been  re- 
habilitated to  the  extent  they  can  read  today  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  find  out. 
We  do  have  some  experience  from  a number  of  these  projects. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  committee :) 

Nijmbee  op  Clients  Fitted  With  Optical  Aids 

At  this  point  five  of  onr  optical  aids  projects  have  completed  a full  year  of 
operation.  They  report  that  400  cases  have  been  examined  by  ophthalmologists. 
Of  this  number  290  or  nearly  75  percent  of  these  have  been  fitted  with  visual 
magnifying  aids  enabling  them  to  see  better.  This  will,  of  course,  enable  them  to 
read,  perform  activities  of  daily  living  and  in  many  instances  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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Mr.  Fogakty.  Where  are  these  pilot  projects  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  one  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Georgia,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah. 
We  have  one  in  Wisconsin. 

For  example,  the  one  in  Oklahoma  did  send  us  a note  the  other  day 
and  said  that  out  of  the  103  patients  which  they  examined,  who  were 
not  able  to  read  when  they  came  to  them,  80  percent  are  now  able  to 
read. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Ehode  Island  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  just  gave  a grant  for  such  a project  to  Rhode 
Island  at  the  last  council.  It  is  at  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for 
the  Blind.  They  have  a very  good  prospect  of  doing  a good  job  up 
there.  

I think  in  a very  few  months  you  will  be  getting  results. 

teaching  grants 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  teaching  grants  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $853,000. 
What  is  the  need  for  that  ? _ 

Miss  Switzer.  As  you  know,  the  training  program  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  where  your  big  shortage  is  in  trained  per- 
sonnel? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  The  shortage  is  in  everything.  It  is  in  all  pro- 
fessions. We  have  continued  to  have  progressive  improvement  in  the 
kinds  of  courses  that  have  been  undertaken.  We  have  been  able  to 
increase  a few  projects  a year  in  the  scarce  fields.  We  have,  I think, 
concentrated  on  the  shortage  areas  that  were  not  being  covered  by  the 
other  programs,  particularly  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine, 
speech  and  hearing,  and  some  of  the  more  specialized  therapy  areas. 

We  have  about  115  long-term  training  grants  in  these  fields  and 
the  rest  divided  among  the  other  fields.  _ 

traineeships 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  traineeships  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  In  1959  we  had  a little  over  500  traineeships  in 
rehabilitation  counseling. 

Mr.  Garrett,  do  you  have  a table  that  shows  that  ? ; 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  the  table  in  the  record,  please. 

( The  table  requested  follows : ) ; 


Training  and  traineeships — Summary  of  program  highlights 
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EXTENT  TO  WHICH  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  COULD  BE  USED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  would  be  required  to  fill  all  legitimate 
needs  or  demands  under  “Kesearch  and  training*’  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  You  know  that  these  two  areas  are  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  have  almost  limitless  opportunities.  In  asking  for  this 
increase  in  the  budget,  we  felt  that  it  conformed  to  a modest  advance. 
Xow  if  you  ask  me  how  much  we  could  spend  profitably,  I would  say 
that  in  ‘‘Eesearch  and  training”  we  could  probably  double  the  present 
appmpriation.  Don’t  construe  that  as  a request  to  double  it,  but  we 
could,  I think,  double  it.  Perhaps  not  quite  that,  but  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mdiat  would  happen  if  it  was  doubled  ? Would  you 
use  it  or  turn  it  back  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Xo.  We  would  use  it.  We  would  increase  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  demonstration  projects  particularly  and  we  would 
increase  our  training  grants  in  medicine  and  speech  and  hearing 
especially  and  go  into  a number  of  new  fields  that  are  in  great  need. 

BAYNE-JONES  REC0AI:MENDATI0NS 

Fogarty.  On  page  26  you  refer  to  the  consultants  appointed 
by  Secretary  Folsom  in  August,  and  to  their  report  dated  June  27, 
1958,  which  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Vocation  and  Eehabilita- 
tion  research  and  training  grants  programs  be  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  fluids  can  be  put  to  productive  use.  Was  that  the  Bayne- Jones 
Committee  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  out  of  the  Bayne- Jones  report.  They  re- 
ferred to  our  medical  research  programs.  They  did  not  give  too  much 
consideration  to  that  part  of  our  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams that  are  not  related  to  medicine. 

Of  course  we  have  a gi'eat  deal  of  interest  in  other  fields,  social  and 
vocational,  but  they  felt  very  strongly  that  our  program  has  great 
elements  of  public  usefulness. 

^Lr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  expansion  as  great  as  they  think  it  ought 
to  be  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  in  asking  for  our  increase,  we  felt  so — I don’t 
know,  percentagewise,  whether  it  would  be  considered  as  fast  as  they 
would  think  we  ought  to  go.  We  asked  for  a very  modest  increase  for 
our  progi'am  because  last  year,  you  recall.  Congress  increased  the 
President’s  budget  figure  by  a million  dollars. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  just  wondering  what  they  meant  by  “expanded 
as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  put  to  productive  use.” 

Miss  St\ttzer.  I think  they  mean  that  just  money  alone  is  not  al- 
ways the  answer;  you  have  to  be  sure  you  have  the  people  and  the 
institutions  that  are  willing  to  do  it.  They  thought  that  our  program 
ought  to  move  as  fast  as  we  could  find  good  people. 

I think  we  convinced  them  that  we  would  have  the  same  concern 
that  any  people  would  have  for  placing  funds  where  they  would  be 
profitably  used. 

As  I recall  my  discussion  with  them,  it  went  along  the  lines  that 
in  a field  which  has  a personnel  problem  in  the  development  of  re- 
search workers,  particularly,  you  could  have  money  that  would  not 
be  profitably  used. 
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PRELIMINARY  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  more  funds  could  be  put  to  productive 
use  in  research  and  training  grants  programs  ? 

]\Iiss  Switzer.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  is  in  the  original  request 
we  made  to  the  Department,  for  a slightly  increased  base  of  our  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  how  much? 

IMiss  Switzer.  As  I recall  it  was  not  a great  deal  more  than  we 
finally  got. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Supply  it  for  the  record. 

( The  requested  information  follows : ) 


History  of  1960  budget  requests — Comparison  of  operating  agency  requests.  Depart- 
ment requests,  and  President’s  budget  estimate,  fiscal  year  1960 


Office  of  Voeational]Rehabilifcation 

Preliminary 
agency  re- 
quest to 
Department 

Tentative 
Department 
request  to 
Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

Final  Depart- 
ment request 
to  Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

President's 

budget 

Research  and  demonstrations . _ _ 

$6,  600, 000 
6,  700, 000 

$6, 300, 000 
6,  700, 000 

$6, 300, 000 
6, 200, 000 

$6,300,000 
6, 200,000 

Training  and  traineeships _ 

Total,  research  and  training 

13,  300, 000 

13, 000, 000 

12, 500, 000 

12,500,000 

USE  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT  UNDER  SECTION  7 FOR  RESEARCH  WORK 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Referring  to  page  21,  why  have  you  not  been 
using  the  authority  under  section  7,  and  what  is  being  done  to  fill 
what  you  term  as  “unmet  need”  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Section  7 is  that  section  of  our  act  which  permits  con- 
tracting. That  is  the  authority  we  are  requesting.  In  training  we 
have  always  had  that  because  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  training 
done,  particularly  in  short-term  institutes;  you  couldn’t  expect  any 
very  substantial  matching  from  institutions  that  you  were  requesting 
to  do  a job  for  you.  In  research  we  feel  it  would  give  us  a flexibility 
that  we  need  to  likewise  encourage  and  engage  institutions  to  under- 
take work  that  they  would  be  less  likely  to  do  if  they  had  a substan- 
tial matching  requirement  on  the  project. 

This  authority  would  not  be  used  to  any  great  extent  compared  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say: 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  certain  important  basic  research  needs  can- 
not be  met  through  the  authority  contained  in  this  section  of  the  act. 

That  is  section  4(a)? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Then  you  say : 

It  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  program  to  utilize  the  contract  authority  con- 
tained in  section  7 of  the  act.  Such  authority  would  enable  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  to  enter  into  research  arrangements  with  industrial  firms, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  nonprofit  organizations,  and  to  contract  with  non- 
profit organizations  for  specific  projects  where  these  organizations  have  not 
placed  a high  enough  priority  on  our  research  requirements  to  finance  part  of  the 
cost. 

Why  have  you  not  been  using  this  authority  ? ^ 

Miss  Switzer.  Because  we  do  not  have  it.  This  money  was  in  the 
“Grants  to  States”  appropriation.  It  was  all  in  the  same  category, 
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and  we  only  could  expend  it  under  the  authority  in  section  4(a)  (1). 
It  is  a legal  technicality.  That  is  all  it  is,  really. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Should  this  recommendation  not  go  to  the  proper 
legislative  committee,  then  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  sir.  In  dpfting  the 
original  appropriation  language  under  the  1954  act  we  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  necessity  for  making  section  7 of  the  act  available. 
The  act  has  broad  enough  authority  but  in  drawing  the  appropriation 
language  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  that  authority  by  including 
section  7 as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  research  funds  would 
be  spent. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  It  was  just  an  oversight. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  all.  We  did  not  realize  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  that  discovered  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Last  year. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  discovered  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  did  you  not  do  something  about  it  last  year? 
Miss  Switzer.  Why  didn’t  we  do  something  about  it  last  year? 
I think  that  was  a comedy  of  errors,  probably. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Actually,  we  made  an  attempt  to  modify  the  language 
in  the  1959  appropriation  act.  The  problem  came  up  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  1959  budget  that  we  really  had  an  inadequate  amount 
of  time  to  have  an  intelligent  discussion  of  it.  It  was  agreed  with 
the  Budget  Bureau  that  they  would  explore  it  with  us  and  they  did, 
and  agreed  to  the  modification  language  in  the  1960  budget. 

PROPOSED  ACTIO jST  IN  1960  FOLLOWING  LANGUAGE  CHANGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  the  modification  in  the  1960  budget 
allow  you  to  do  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  allows  us  first,  to  make  a contract  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  that  we  would  want  to  draw  up  with  a profit  organiza- 
tion— a firm  that  is  not  chartered  under  the  nonprofit  laws — not  that 
they  would  be  excessively  profitmaking — or  secondly,  to  contract  with 
a university  where  we  could  have  a closer  design  and  not  require  the 
same  sort  of  matching  provisions  that  we  require  under  our  regular 
grant  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  will  be  straightened  out  as  of  July  1,  the  next 
fiscal  year  ? 

Miss  Savitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  on  contract  work, 
since  you  will  have  the  authority  in  1960  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  A very  small  amount  was  put  in  the  budget. 

If  I am  not  mistaken,  it  was  something  like  $75,000.  I think  that 
is  a misprint  because  I would  say  that  we  haven’t  actually  in  mind  the 
projects  that  would  add  up  to  this.  But  I would  question  whether  it 
would  be  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of 
the  total  appropriation,  but  how  much  one  way  or  the  other,  I do  not 
know.  It  will  depend  on  whether  we  can  convince  people  to  do  what 
we  would  like  to  have  them  do  in  some  of  the  prosthetic  fields,  et 
cetera,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  as  little  as  $75,000. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  say  it  would  not  be  more  than  $250,000 
or  $300,000  at  the  outside.  It  might  not  come  anywhere  near  that. 
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Mr.  Hart.  That  is  correct. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  would  always  prefer  the  grant  approach  if  we 
could  accomplish  our  purpose  economically  and  efficiently  that  way. 

National  Orthopedic  and  Kehabilitation  Hospital 

Mr.  For.ARTY.  Miss  Switzer,  I have  a letter  from  the  National 
Urthopedic  and  Kehabilitation  Hospital,  formerly  Anderson  Or- 
thopedic Hospital  in  Arlington,  Va.,  dated  February  26: 

(The  letter  and  attachment  follow :) 


National  Orthopaedic  and  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 

Arlington,  Ya.,  Fehruary  26, 1959. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

New  House  0-fJice  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  Dr.  Engh,  the  medical  director  of  the  National  Ortho- 
paedic and  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  Arlington,  Va.,  brought  to  my  attention  2 
days  ago  the  fact  that  the  House  Subcommittee  hearings  on  OVR  would  be  held, 
starting  today.  He  directed  that  I forward  our  January  1,  1959,  to  December 
31,  1959,  budget  to  you  with  an  explanation  cover  letter. 

This  budget  was  submitted  to  Senator  Hill’s  committee  last  year.  A copy 
is  also  being  forwarded  to  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

This  budget  was  prepared  after  several  conferences  and  with  the  assistance 
of  personnel  in  the  OVR.  In  my  opinion,  it  represents  the  minimum  which 
was  essential  for  the  effective  operation  of  a demonstration  rehabilitation  center, 
as  stated  in  section  4(b),  Public  Law  565,  83d  Congress.  I have  no  doubts  that 
the  1960  budget  request  will  be  somewhat  larger. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  the  close  cooperation  we  have  developed  with 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  develop  a budget  in  which  their  rates  for  services  are 
given  prime  consideration.  Likewise,  I hope  to  again  work  with  Miss  Switzer’s 
able  assistants.  Mr.  Redke  was  especially  helpful  in  going  over  the  statistics  of 
other  rehabilitation  centers  to  establish  outpatient  charges  as  well  as  working 
out  the  various  costs  for  inpatient  care. 

In  closing,  may  I extend  a cordial  invitation  to  you  and  the  other  mjembers 
of  your  committee  to  visit  the  Demonstration  Rehabilitation  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area,  only  10  minutes  from  your  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Arthur  E.  White,  M.D. 

Medical  Coordinator. 


Proposed  Budget  for  the  Period  January  1,  1959 
Through  December  31,  1959 

Project:  The  National  Orthopaedic  and  Rehabilitation  Hospital  (formerly 
Anderson  Orthopaedic  Hospital)  Arlington,  Va. : Pilot  demonstration  of  Re- 
habilitation center  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.O. 


Gross  requirements : 

Schedule  A $171, 131. 00 

Schedule  B (includes  schedule  A) 352,  863.  50 

Schedule  C 36,  410. 67 

Schedule  D 15,  400.  00 

Schedule  E 50,  000.  00 


Total - 454,  674. 17 

Anticipated  revenue : Schedule  F 20,  072.  00 


Net  requirements 434,  602. 17 

(O')  See  attached  letter  October  3, 1958  of  Dr.  Engh 3,  874. 60 


430,  727.  57 

(b)  See  attached  letter  from  OVR  to  Dr.  Engh 400.  00 


Total 431, 127.  57 
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Schedule  A. — Personnel 


Medical  coordinator  and  executive  director $18,  000 

Administrative  assistant  to  medical  coordinator 7,  000 

Chief  psychologist 10,  000 

Psychology  clerk 2,  400 

Chief  physical  therapist 6,  500 

Staff  physical  therapist 5, 200 

Chief  occupational  therapist 6,  500 

Staff  occupational  therapist 5, 200 

Chief  social  worker 6,  500 

Chief  prevocational  services 6,  500 

Assistants  to  chief  prevocational  services : 2,  at  $3,600  per  annum 7,  200 

Chief  nursing  service 6,  800 

Assistant  to  chief  of  nursing  service 6,  000 

Rehabilitation  nurses : 8,  at  $4,800 38, 400 

Registered  record  librarian 4,  800 

Record  room  dictaphone  operator 3,  600 

Medical  secretaries : 3,  at  $4,200 12,  600 

Speech  therapy — ^part-time 3,  600 

Chief  accountant-statistician 6,  800 

Bookkeeper 4, 200 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  ($2,660)  and  insurance  ($671) 3,331 


Total  personnel  exi>ense 171, 131 


1 A person  well-versed  in  public  relations,  who  has  had  the  administrative  training,  the 
ability  to  speak  before  any  group,  to  maintain  close  relationship  with  the  press,  to  develop 
harmonious  relationship  with  all  vocational  counsellors  and  agencies  interested  in  rehabili- 
tation, and  to  develop,  coordinate,  and  direct  a community  volunteer  program. 

Schedule  B. — Room,  hoard  and  services  for  inpatients 

(To  include  personnel,  see  schedule  A,  all  normal  services,  routine  laboratory 

and  X-rays) 


(1)  (a)  Estimated  cost  per  diem $30.00 

(b)  Per  diem  cost  for  rehabilitation  personnel 8.86 


(c)  Adjusted  cost  per  occupied  bed  per  day 21. 14 


(2)  10  rehabilitation  beds  for  indigent  patients  to  be  totally  subsi- 

dized: 10  beds X 365  days=3,650  patient-days;  3,650  patient- 

daysx  $21.14= 77,161.00 

(3)  Authorization  for  5-day  rehabilitation  evaluation  as  inpatient : 

It  is  estimated  10  beds  will  be  continually  occupied 77, 161.  00 

(4)  Patients  referred  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other 

agencies : 

Difference  to  be  paid  from  the  grant.  Estimated  5 beds 
to  be  continually  occupied  at  the  present  rate  of  $17.60 
per  day. 


5 times  $17.60  equals  $88  per  day  by  agency ; $88  times  365 
days  equals  $32,120;  5 times  $21.14  adjusted  per  diem 


cost  times  365  days  equals  $38,580.50;  difference  to  be 

paid  by  the  grant 6,  460.  50 

(5)  Professional,  special  diagnostic  procedures  and  braces  for  re- 
habilitation inpatients:  Estimated  annual  average  number 
of  inpatients,  421  at  $50  per  patient 21,  050.  00 


181,  732.  50 

Plus  schedule  A 171,131.00 


Total 352,  863.  50 
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Schedule  C. — Outpatient  treatment,  costs 

(Based  on  251  working  days  per  annum,  6 new  patients  per  working  day  and  an 
average  of  18  treatments  per  case.  One-third  of  the  total  treatments  to  be 
paid  from  the  grant) 

(1)  Further  calculations  from  75  rehabilitation  centers  reveal, 
where  personnel  is  included,  the  costs  to  be  per  treatment 
$0.60,  per  one-half  day  (3  hours)  $1.50,  and  per  day  (6  hours) 

$3: 

Calculations : 

251  working  days  X 6 new  patients  each  day=l,506  patients 
per  year,  1,506  patients  X 18  treatments=27,108  treat- 
ments. Take  the  middle  treatment  cost  $1.50:  27,108 
mentsX$1.50=$40,662,  one-third  of  cost  to  be  borne  by 


the  grant $13,  820.  67 

(2)  Professional,  special  diagnostic  services  and  brace  service: 

1,506  patients,  at  $15  per  average  cost  per  case 22,  590.  OO 


Total 36,  410.  67 

Schedule  D. — Other  expenses 

Consumable  supplies— $3,  600 

Travel 2,  500 

Community  volunteer  program  development  and  public  relations 2,  500 

Textbooks  and  periodicals  and  related  materials  for  rehabilitation  work- 
shops  1,  500 

Service  training,  professional  institutes  and  research 3,  500 

General  expense,  miscellaneous 1,800 


Total— 15,400 


Travel  is  considered  mandatory  to  evaluate  developments  made  by  others,  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  to  attend  professional  meetings  and  conferences  which 
have  a direct  bearing  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

The  creation  of  a volunteer  program  is  not  especially  difficult  but  to  organize 
and  direct  such  activities  so  that  they  become  progressively  more  efficient  and 
effective  requires  a controlled  source  for  both  its  direction  and  analysis.  Other- 
wise various  cliques  may  develop  and  emotional  factors,  rather  than  reason, 
may  impair  the  community’s  effective  support  in  a vital  health  field  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a national  problem  of  great  magnitude. 

Likewise,  consideration  has  been  given  to  community  participation  which,  if 
properly  led  and  effectively  organized,  can  be  a most  useful  reserve  in  local  and 
national  catastrophies  which  may  never  come  but  which,  to  ignore,  is  folly. 

Research  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  is  a vital  and  continuing  process  and  is 
an  essential  part  of  scientific  progress. 

Schedule  B. — Equipment 


SUMMARY  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Brace  shop $4,  655.  28 

Physical  therapy— 1,  777.  00 

Occupational  therapy — 9,  630.  78 

Vocational  shops ..  21,  605.  79 

Dietetic  department — : — 6,  294.  00 

Maintenance  department— — ^ — 3,  062. 15 

Overhead  bed  frames,  35,  each  $85 : 2,  975.  00 


Total 50,000.00 


' BRACE  DEPARTMENT 

— ( Total  equipment  and  supplies  as  of  May  9, 1958) 

Total  machinery $1>  817.  00 

Total  corsets 1»  102.  58 

Total  braces  (prefab) 1,335.75 

Total  leather  and  cloth 400.  00 


Total 4.  655.  28 
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Additional  equipment  needed  for  the  brace  department  (part  of  this  probably 
can  be  obtained  through  Government  surplus)  : 

1.  Shoe  sole  stitching  machine  (1). 

2.  Shoe  finishing  machine  (1). 

3.  12-inch  slip  roll  machine  (1). 

4.  14-inch  drill  press  with  fioor  stand  (1) . ! 

5.  10-inch  drill  press,  bench  model  (1). 

6.  Cylinder-type  sewing  machine  (electric)  (1). 

7.  Workbenches  (30  by  72  inches)  wood  top,  tool  racks  and  drawers  (2) . 

8.  Five-inch  swivel-type  machinist’s  vices,  hardened  jaws  (2) . 

9.  Pedestal-type  2-horsepower,  3-phase  buffer  and  grinder,  1,800  r.p.m.  (1) . 

10.  Nine-inch  screw-cutting  metal  lathe,  42-inch  bed  and  stand,  3-jaw  chuck  and 

collets  (1). 

11.  Counter  with  drawer  below  (1) . 

12.  Metal  stools  (2). 

13.  Set  acetylene  welding  hose  and  tips  and  gages  with  cutting  head  (1) . 

PHYSICAL  MEDICINE  EQUIPMENT 


J.  A.  Preston  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


No. 

Equipment 

Quantity 

Amoimt 

PC-2307 A 

Digitator  hand  exerciser.  . _ 

1 dozen  

$15.00' 

PC-2307C-  

Digitator  hand  exerciser  (child  size) 

6 each 

9.00 

PC-IIII  

Portable  galvanic  faradic  simusoidal  generator.  

1 

275.00- 

PC-1191 

2-compartment  tray,  plexiglass  (each  compartment 

1 

14.00 

13x6x4  inches). 

PC-1288  

Bed  cradle,  thermostatically  controlled,  36x17x20  inches 

1 

55.00 

PC-2011  A 

Leather  ankle  cuff 

1 

8.50 

PC-2011W 

Leather  wrist  cuff 

1 

7.  50 

PC-2012 

Leather  thigh  cuff...  

1 

9.00 

PC-2014 

Shoulder  weight  bag 

1 

8.  00 

PC-2015 

Scapula  strap 

1 

8.00 

PC-2016  

Safety  walking  belt  . 

1 

23.50 

PC-2029 

Foot  drop  boot  with  bar  and  collars  (adult) ..  

1 

19,00 

PC-2031 

Foot  drop  boot  with  bar  and  collars  (child).  

1 

17.00 

PC-2110... 

Guthrie  Smith  suspension  apparatus,  standard  model 

1 

295.00 

Guthrie  Smith’s  book,  “Rehabilitation,  Reeducation,  and 

1 

6.00 

Remedial  Exercises.’’ 

PC-2256 

Gymnasium  mats,  plastic,  foam  rubber  3 inches,5xl0  feet 

1 

187.50 

PC-2256 

Leg-exerciser  set  

1 

49.00 

PC-2295 

Kanavel  table..  

1 

119.  50 

PC-2314... 

Japanese  finger  traps  

1 gross  

2.  50 

PC-2251 A 

N-K  lOOB  imit  for  progressive  resistive  exercises  to  the 

l.“ 

179.50 

knee-joint  muscles*  (all-welded  table)  and  N-K  75B 

torque-resistance  unit. 

PC-4197 

Collwill  intermittent  venous  occlusion  apparatus 

1 

177.00 

PC-4540 

Straight  skis  

1 

18.50 

PC-5030 

Hand  dynamometer  

1 

15.00 

PC-5040 

Newman  expansometer  

1 

13.50 

PC-5060 

Sphygmooscillometer,  Collens 

1 

42.00 

PC-5080. 

Thermocouple.  . _ __  

1 

144.00 

PC-5105 

Sphygmomanometer,  mercury  type 

1 

25.  75 

PC-6090 

Crepe-paper  slippers 

1,000 

33.  75 

Total. 

1,  777.  00 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DEPARTMENT 


Leatherwork  tools  and  supplies $466.  05 

Occupational  therapy  office  furniture 1,  542.  02 

Prevocational  testing  equipment 756.  50 

Weaving  looms,  etc 301.  50 

Children’s  toys 30.  00 

Woodworking 894.  87 

Plastics 148.  79 

General  clinic  equipment 1,  824.  00 

Printing  and  graphic  arts 1,  410.  60 

Ceramics 740.  00 

Miscellaneous  tools 87.  00 

Metal  working 555.  75 

Activities  of  daily  living 903.  70 


Total 9,  630.  78 

38054—59 132 
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VOCATIONAL  W^ORKSHOP  EQUIPMENT 
liusiness  education  area : 

2 electric  tyi>ewriters,  at  $450 $900.  00 

2 tji>e\vriter  tables,  special  2 by  4 feet  at  $50 100.  00 

4 typewriter  chairs,  913  Royal,  at  $21 84.  00 

1 Dictaphone,  Dictator 400.  00 

1 Dictaphone,  Transcriber 400.  00 

4 stools  668M  Royal,  at  $40 160.  00 

1 adding  machine,  Burroughs 313.  40 

1 standard  typewriter 240.  00 

Graphic  arts  department : 

Platemaker 1,  200.  00 

Layout  and  stripping  table 300.  00 

Silk  screen  unit 20.  00 

Linotyi>e  (used,  if  possible,  including  mats) 4,000.00 

Bookbinding  unit — ^bench,  looms,  miscellaneous  equipment 175.  00 

Rubber  stamp  machine 75.  00 

Embossing  machine 54.  00 

Type  and  insignia  for  above  (approximately) 250.  00 

Gold  stamping  machine  (Kwikprint) 125.00 

Type  and  insignia  (approximately) 250.00 

4 stools,  668M  Royal  at  $40 160.  00 

Electronics  area  ; 4 stools,  668M  Royal  at  $40 160.  00 

Woodwork  area : 

Miscellaneous  hand  tools — planes,  saws,  chisels,  bits,  drills,  etc 2,  000.  00 

Radial  saw,  14  inch 575.  00 

Belt  and  disc  surfacer  (sander) 250.00 

Oilstone  tool  grinder — Mummert  Dixon 4.36.  00 

Belt  sander  ( Boice  Crane  with  18-  by  60-inch  table 4.50.  00 

Spindle  shaper 420.  00 

Accessories  and  cutters 50.  00 

2 benches,  2-door  storage  type,  at  $120 240.  00 

Router 85.  00 

2 stools,  668M  Royal,  at  $40 80.  00 

Metal  trades  area : 

Sheet  metal  bench $220. 00 

1 work  bench 135.  00 

2 vises,  machinists  5 inch,  at  $34 68.  00 

1 rotary,  including  turning,  burring,  rolls,  etc.,  Pexto  622 125. 00 

1 square  shear,  Pexto  137 368.  00 

1 bar  folder,  Pexto  63 210.  00 

1 slip  roll 135.  00 

1 box  and  pan  brake,  Berkroy  B90 279.  00 

1 brake  and  folder  combination,  Pexto  696 385.  00 

1 lever  shear,  Whitney  No.  38 55.  00 

1 circle  shear,  Pexto  298: — 255.  00 

1 DeAcro  bender.  No.  2 with  stand  and  accessories  package.! 323.  50 

Hatchet  stake 17.  50 

Common  square  stake 11. 00 

Round  head  stake,  3-inch  diameter 6.  00 

Universal  stake  holder  and  stakes  No.  964 1.50. 00 

Hollow  mandrel,  40  inch 35.  00 

Miscellaneous  sheet  metal  hand  tools — snips,  seamers,  rivet  sets, 

punches,  hammers,  pliers,  awls 300. 00 

Drill  press,  bench  walker  turner,  15  inch 204.  45 

Electric  welding  outfit,  transformer  type  Lincoln  AC  180T  with 

dial  system  for  amperage 220.  00 

Accessories,  battery  charger,  shields  and  torch,  etc 35. 00 

Acetylene  welding  outfit 135. 40 

Prest-O-Lite  outfit,  5 in  1 (Noland) 39.75 

Welding  tank  truck — tandem  type  with  tires 42.  00 

3 stools  668M  Royal,  at  $40 : 120.  00 
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Tcxtilos  9.r©3. ! 

1  cushion  filling  machine,  26  by  36  inches $182.  00 

1 button  machine 47.  50 

1 upholsters’  knives — assorted 15.  00 

Trimmers’  snips,  7 inches,  9 inches  and  12  inches 28.  00 

1 trimmers’  snips,'"  left  hand  11  inches 13.50 

Upholsterers’  shears 20.  40 

Scalloping  shears 16.  00 

Magnetic  hammers,  assorted  sizes 15.  00 

Pinking  shears 14.00 

Webbing  stretchers,  assorted 10.  00 

Mallets,  assorted 5.  00 

Webbing  pliers 15.  00 

Hog  ring  pliers 5.  00 

Nail  lifters,  assorted 6.  70 

2 sewing  awls 4. 00 

Gun  tacker 27.  50 

Belt  Sander 80.  00 

Orbital  sander 50.  00 

Claw  hammers,  assorted  sizes 15.  00 

Screwdrivers,  steel  tapes,  rules,  squares  T-bevel,  chisels,  planes, 

brace,  auger  bits,  and  other  assorted  tools 300.  00 

3 stools,  668M  Royal,  at  $40 ; 120.  00 

Materials,  supplies  and  miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 2,  842.  00 


Total 21,605.79 

DIETARY  DEPARTMENT 

1 electric  hot  truck $975.  00 

2 dish  lowerators 506.  00 

4  roast  pans,  heavy  duty 115.  00 

1 ice  truck , 220. 00 

1 soiled-dish  truck 235.  00 

2 tray  carts,  at  $264.50 529.  00 

4 folding  stands  for  dining  room 127.  00 

20  tables 600.  00 

1 dozen  chairs 150.  00 

1 posture  chair  with  arms  for  dietary  office 56. 00 

1 meat  slicer 479.  00 

1 vegetable  slicer  to  fit  Read  table  mixer 59.  50 

1 freight  scale  for  storeroom 210.  00 

'6  12-cup  size  stainless  steel  coffeepots 70.  00 

12  strapped  cupcakes  pans,  at  $16.50 198.  00 

1 dozen  stainless  steel  storage  jars 64.  00 

2 dollies  for  dishracks 247.  50 

1 ice  tea  dispenser 60. 00 

•Stainless  steel : 

Knives 78.  80 

Forks 86.  00 

Teaspoons 60.  00 

Soup  spoons 51.  60 

Iced  tea  spoons 51.  60 

China : 

Dinner  plates 167.  20 

Salad 118.  00 

Cups 206.  00 

Saucers 126. 00 

Cereals  and  soup 115.  20 

Dessert 118.  00 

10  plastic  racks  for  cups 125.  00 

6 plastic  racks  for  glasses 90.  00 


Total 6,  294.  00 
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MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT 


3 only  Ideal  voltage  tester  with  case  II  No.  61004,  at  $12 $36  00^ 

3 only  fuse  puller,  No.  34-001,  at  $0.50 1 5q. 

3 only  fuse  puller.  No.  34-002,  at  $1 3 00 

1  only  fuse  puller.  No.  34-003,  at  $3 ZZZZZII  3 00 

40  United  Steel  P.D.  J.  shelving,  18  by  36  inches,  at  ^oZtsZZZZZZZZZ  1,  550.  00 

200  feet  only  Water  hose 25.  00 

Carpenter  tools : 

1 Handsaw,  26-inch  length,  8 crosscut 7.  05 

1 Handsaw,  26-inch  length,  5%  rip ^ZZ.Z.  7. 65- 

1 block  plane,  6-inch,  cutter  1%,  at  $5.20 5]  20^ 

1 Stanley  plane,  size  1%,  at  $7 J 7.’ 00 

1 Stanley  plane,  size  14  inches,  1%,  at  $7.70 Z_Z  7.  70 

1 Stanley  Surform  tool  plane  type,  size  10  by  1%  inches 3.  25 

12  replacement  blades  10  by  1%  inches  at  $0.90 10.  80> 

8 fixture  clamps,  fits  %-inch  pipe,  at  $3  set 24.  00 

1 drill  high-speed  wood  set  ii,-inch  shank  % to  1 inch 5.  00 

1 bit  brace.  Miller  Falls,  8-10-12 25. 00 

1 carpenter  level,  Z-24 6.  95 

2 carpenter  squares  framing  SS,  at  $6 12.  00 

1 miter  box,  size  2%,  metal,  at  $18 18.  00 

Plumbing  equipment : 

i^-inch  shank,  complete  set  high-speed  drill  with  holder 26.  00 

1 masonry  bit  3/16-  to  1-inch  set 35.  00 

%-inch  shanks,  comp,  set  high-speed  drill 26.  OO 

1 tinsnips,  size  13% 5.  80 

3 only  closet  augers 25.  OO 

1 flushing  gun 64.95 

1 Handy  Electric  Snakentainer 97.  20 

1 dehumidifer 125.  OO 

1 handtruck,  MAG 34.  95 

5 5-pound  CO2  fire  extinguishers 173.  OO 

5 10-pound  CO2  fire  extinguishers 274.  75 

5 20-pound  CO2  fire  extinguishers 356.  OO 

Machine  tools : 

6 Delta  lanterns,  at  $10 60.  00 


Total 3,  062. 15 


Schedule  F. — Anticipated  revenue 


Inpatient 

Outpatient 

From  compensation,  liability,  and  private  patients  that  need  rehabilitation 
services  and  can  afford  to  pay: 

Physical  therapy  ($3  to  $6  per  recipe;  4X$3X251) 

$3, 012 
3, 012 
3, 012 
1, 000 
1, 000 

$3,  012- 
3, 01? 
3, 012 

1,  ooa 
1, 000= 

Occupational  therapy  (same)  

Workshop  activities  ($i  to  $5  per  recipe) 

Psychological  testing  ($0  to  $10) 

Social  service  evaluation  ($5  to  $10)  

Total . _ _ 

10. 036 

10.  036; 

Total,  inpatient  and  outpatient 

20.  072 

Maintenance  department:  35  overbed  frames  at  $85  

2,975 

National  Orthopaedic  and  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 

Arlington^  Fa.,  October  3^1958. 

Miss  Mary  Switzer, 

Director,  Office  of  Vocational  RehaMlitation, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Miss  Switzer  : I am  happy  to  advise  that  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  Union,  AFD-CIO,  have  acted  favorably  upon  our  request  to  fully 
equip  the  machine  shop  in  our  rehabilitation  hospital.  They  will  provide  a fund 
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of  $17,841.22  for  this  purpose.  Please  deduct  $3,874.60,  the  amount  included  in 
our  proposed  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1959  under  the  caption  “Metal  trades 
area.” 

With  best  wishes,  I remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  Andeeson  Engh, 

Project  Director. 


Dr.  O.  Andebson  Engh, 

Project  Director,  National  Orthopaedic  and  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 

Arlmgton,  Va. 

Deae  De.  Engh:  As  you  know.  Dr.  Arthur  White  met  with  us  recently  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  rehabilitation  center,  plans 
for  occupancy,  and  the  need  for  certain  personnel  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent grant  period.  Personnel  needs  presented  by  Dr.  White  involved  those  of 
nurses  and  an  accountant. 

Pursuant  to  the  request,  we  are  approving  the  employment  of  seven  additional 
nurses  on  a staggered  basis  over  the  period  August  1958  through  December  1958. 
The  cost  of  nursing  personnel  as  presented  by  Dr.  White  would  be  $11,200.  It 
was  further  agreed  that,  insofar  as  program  relationships  with  this  Office  are 
concerned,  the  cost  of  nursing  services  would  not  be  included  in  calculating 
the  per  diem  cost  of  services  for  patients  at  the  center. 

During  our  discussion  with  Dr.  White,  it  was  also  agreed  that  funds  would 
be  allowed,  at  the  rate  of  $7,200,  to  permit  the  employment  of  a full  time, 
qualified  accountant  for  a period  not  to  exceed  1 year.  The  importance  of 
establishing  an  adequate  fiscal  record  system  as  a means  of  accounting  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  funds  is  fully  recognized.  However,  once  this 
system  is  established,  the  continuation  of  the  financial  record  system  is  a 
normal  operating  procedure  which  we  feel  should  be  assumed  by  the  hospital. 

In  order  that  our  records  will  be  uniform,  we  are  enclosing  a statement  of 
staffing,  the  cost  of  which  is  being  supported  with  Federal  grant  for  the  current 
grant  period  which  continues  through  December  31,  1958. 

We  hope  this  modification  of  fiscal  plans  will  be  acceptable  to  you  and  your 
associates  and  wil  also  expedite  the  full  operation  of  the  rehabilitation  center. 

Sincerely, 


Director. 


Staffing  schedule 

Personnel : Annual  rate 

Medical  Coordinator  and  Executive  Director $18,000 

Chief  Psychologist 8, 000 

Chief  Physical  Therapist 6,  500 

Staff  Physical  Therapist ^ 2,  080 

Chief  Occupational  Therapist ^ 6,  500 

Chief  Social  Worker . 6,  500 

Chief  Prevocational  Service - 6,  500 

Chief  Nursing  Service 6,  500 

Records  Librarian ; 4,  800 

Medical  secretaries  (two  full-time) 7,800 

Part-time  statistical  clerk  ^ :: 1,  800 


Annual  rate 74,  980 

Supplement,  Aug.  1-Dec.  31,  1958 : 

Seven  nurses 11,  200 

Accountant-statistician 3,  000 

Full  supplement 14,  200 

Amount  allowed  for  personnel  in  current  grant  (excluding  FICA) 80,  500 

Net  increase 8,  680 

^Five  months,  Aug.  1-Dec.  31,  1958. 

2 To  be  discontinued  after  employment  of  full-time  accountant-statistician. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I had  a visit  from  Dr.  Enofli  last  nisfht  in  my  office 
and  at  the  close  of  a lon^  day,  with  other  thin^  .still  to  do,  I did  not 
have  much  time  to  give  him.  I told  him  that  if  he  wished  he  could 
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api)ear  here  as  an  outside  witness  when  outside  witnesses  are  heard; 
tliat,  if  lie  would  get  in  touch  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  we 
would  see  to  it  that  he  was  given  that  opportunity.  So  he  is  coming, 
I assume,  as  an  outside  witness.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  this 
letter  or  the  request  that  has  been  made  of  you  ? 

BACKGROUND  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  PARTICIPATION 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  very  much  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  way  in  which  this  project  has  been  developed  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  you  and  the  committee  feel  we  have  handled  it  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

Included  in  the  statement  that  I put  in  the  record,  the  opening 
statement,  is  a copy  of  a talk  that  I gave  at  the  opening  of  the  center, 
which  contains  a complete  statement  of  the  financial  contributions  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  center  to  date. 

Dr.  Engh  and  I have  a basic  difference  of  opinion  on  the  philosophy 
of  financing  this  center. 

Since  the  beginning,  you  will  recall  that  through  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  by  Senator  Morse,  when  the  original  Vocational 
Rehibilitation  Act  was  before  the  Senate,  he  made  a talk  outlining  the 
fine  work  that  is  being  done  in  Dr.  Engh’s  hospital  and  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a demonstration  center  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
initial  grants  to  the  center  for  the  establishment  and  initial  staffing 
and  financing  of  patients  at  the  center,  including  room  and  board. 

We  have  had  each  year  since  then  a request  from  Dr.  Engh,  whicli 
our  Council  has  considered.  It  took  a long  time  for  the  center  to  be 
completed. 

It  was  finally  completed  last  year^  with  the  assistance  of  a Hill- 
Burton  grant  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

Over  the  pas^  several  years  we  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Engh’s  activity 
almost  $600,000. 

We  started  in  by  giving  him  a grant  to  pay  personnel  for  a re- 
habilitation team  so  that,  in  the  process  of  developing  the  physical 
plant,  he  would  be  able  to  have  the  team  working  in  the  present  hos- 
pital and  clinic,  and  have  supervision  and  direction  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  equipping  of  the  center. 

current  federal  financial  assistance 

The  center  is  now  open,  and  at  the  present  time  Dr.  Engh  has,  as  is 
indicated  on  the  first  page  of  his  budget,  included  these  items  for  per- 
sonal services.  We  have  given  him  a total  of  $134,800  for  personal 
services  this  year,  and  probably  will  increase  that  up  to  $154,000  to 
take  care  of  the  majority  of  the  personnel  listed  in  his  schedule  A. 

We  are  not  paying  for  the  second  position,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Medical  Coordinator;  we  are  not  paying  for  eight  nurses,  we  are 
only  paying  for  six;  and  we  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Nursing  Service. 

They  have  assistants  to  the  chief  of  prevocational  services.  There 
is  a man  in  there  to  teach  printing,  business  machine  operation, 
carpentry,  and  they  are  going  to  have  two  more  when  they  can  get 
them. 
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My  own  personal  conviction  is  that  in  making  a demonstration  cen- 
ter you  have  got  to  be  realistic. 

It  is  no  good  to  demonstrate  anything  that  no  other  community  is 
going  to  be  able  to  copy  or  support  under  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  fiscal  support  of  this  institution  is  so  atypical  that  you 
could  not  possibly  hope  to  duplicate  it. 

Dr.  Engh  feels  in  addition  to  this  money  for  staff  and  equipment 
that  we  should  make  him  a grant  for  room  and  board,  for  inpatients  and 
outpatients,  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  is  in  our 
budget. 

I think  his  estimate  on  room  and  board,  in  schedule  D,  is  about 
$200,000,  and  another  $36,000  on  schedule  C,  and  on  through. 

It  is  basically  very  unsound  to  finance  a center  like  this  by  a grant 
so  that  the  patients  that  come  to  the  center  will  not  be  paid  for  in  the 
way  that  everybody  else  has  to  pay  for  their  patients. 

I feel  that  the  soundness  of  such  financing  would  be  questioned  by 
almost  anyone.  I think  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  a rehabilitation  center  at  Fishersville.  They  have  a 
well-supported  State  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  Virginia. 
I just  do  not  feel  we  ought  to  make  a free  grant  for  room  and  board 
of  patients. 

We  did  make  a grant  of  $25,000  on  an  experimental  basis.  Dr. 
Engh’s  position  is  that  the  majority  of  people  that  would  come  to  this 
hospital  have  no  source  of  payment.  To  test  this  the  Council  agreed 
on  a sort  of  experimental  grant  of  $25,000,  so  that  if  patients  came  to 
the  center  and  there  was  no  other  source  of  payment,  perhaps  because 
residence  requirements  were  too  rigid,  that  this  grant  could  be  used. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  could  find  out  how  much  of  that  money  was 
legitimately  used  and  what  the  story  is.  We  feel  that  these  patients 
should  be  paid  for,  just  as  patients  in  every  other  institution  in  the 
country  are  paid  for,  by  public  agencies,  by  community  chest  agencies, 
by  the  patients  themselves.  I would  just  like  to  have  Mr.  LaRocca, 
who  has  been  spending  a great  many  hours  with  Dr.  Engh  and  his 
staff,  outline  in  a few  minutes  what  we  have  done  already  to  help  them 
get  patients.  Then  after  he  is  finished,  I will  close  my  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

REFERRAL.  OF  PATIENTS  TO  CENTER 

Mr.  LaRocca.  Mr.  Chairman,  following  Miss  Switzer’s  philosophy 
that  this  is  a community  facility  and,  as  a community  agency,  its 
support  should  come  from  the  community  through  insurance  com- 
panies, where  they  can  pay  privately,  through  private  patients,  et 
cetera.  We  have  started  with  Federal  employees,  since  they  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  this  community,  to  work  out  ways  that 
they  might  be  referred  to  the  center.  In  our  own  minds  we  broke 
Federal  employees  down  into  three  groups:  One,  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  been  injured  on  the  job  through  an  accident  and 
come  under  the  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation.  We  worked 
with  Dr.  Snavely  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Compensation.  We 
went  to  the  facility  with  him,  went  through  it,  and  he  is  now  refer- 
ring to  the  facility  those  Federal  employees  injured  on  the  job  where 
he  feels  the  facility  is  better  able  to  provide  a quality  service  tlian 
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elsewhere.  These  are  cases  involving  back  injuries,  orthopedic  diffi- 
culties, et  cetera,  in  w'hich  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the  cen- 
ter for  the  service  by  virtue  of  the  employee  having  been  injured  on 
the  job. 

Then  there  is  another  group  of  Federal  employees  that  have  applied 
for  retirement.  They  are  generaly  around  58  years  of  age,  and  because 
of  disability,  they  have  passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hiring 
agency  over  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  passes  on  their 
disability,  to  see  whether  they  will  retire  on  disability.  We  have 
worked  with  them  to  see  whether  they  would  send  to  the  facility  those 
employees  where  an  examination  is  required  and  where  they  would 
feel  that  the  facility  is  best  able  to  do  it. 

The  last  group  of  employees,  which  I think  is  probably  the  most 
promising,  are  the  Federal  employees  who  are  on  the  job  right  now 
but  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs,  or  losing  perhaps  the  status 
they  have  by  virtue  of  their  disability.  We  are  working  with  the 
employment  officers  in  all  the  agencies,  and  with  the  health  officers 
that  run  the  health  room  service,  to  see  that  in  any  situation  like  that, 
the  private  doctor  is  contacted,  and  in  a case  where  it  would  look 
as  though  that  facility  could  benefit  the  employee,  he  is  referred  there. 
He  would  have  to  pay  for  the  service  himself  if  he  were  able  to  do  it^ 
or  secure  payment  from  a community  agency.  In  this  connection,  we 
are  working  with  the  facility — the  National  Orthopedic  Hospital — in 
developing  a brochure  outlining  the  services  which  they  are  capable 
of  giving. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  we  called  together  our  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  from  the  three  States  in  this  area,  and  have 
worked  with  them  for  referral  of  their  people.  Maryland  has  several 
people  in  that  facility  right  now. 

Miss  Switzer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  LaKocca. 

I would  be  very  greatful  for  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  our  approach  is  a logical  approach,  or  whether 
you  feel  that  there  should  be  made  a grant  to  the  institution  for  room 
and  board  of  patients  regardless  of  whether  they  can  pay  or  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Basically  that  is  the  job  of  the  executive  branch  to 
make  the  decisions  regarding  the  operation  of  programs  under  the 
law.  You  have  your  rules  and  regulations.  You  have  your  counsel, 
and  the  law  is  there.  . 

Miss  Switzer.  Wb  do  our  best. , 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  expect  you  to  carry  it  out. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do,  but  I would  like  to  say 
for  the  record  again  that  I think  that  this  institution  has  had  very, 
very  generous  consideration.  A great  deal  of  time  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  program  there  and  I think  by  any  standards  that 
could  be  set  up  for  judgment,  the  Federal  dollars  in  the  amount  of 
almost  $800,000,  of  which  almost  $600,000  is  for  service  to  patients 
in  the  center,  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

MORSE  amendment 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Morse  amendment  is  a permissive  amendment,  is 
it  not? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  Morse  amendment  is  a permissive  amendment. 
It  certainly  does  not  contemplate,  it  seems  to  me,  dealing  with  this 
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institution  in  a manner  which  is  quite  different.  We  deal  with  it 
differently  now  in  that  we  have  given  much  more  consideration  to  it 
because  of  the  Morse  amendment,  but  not  to  make  a grant  so  that  it 
does  not  have  to  comply  with  the  usual  pattern  of  payment  for  people 
that  are  being  already  paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  after  all,  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  the  State  of  Maryland — they  have  Federal  dol- 
lars, too,  in  rehabilitation  to  pay  for  patients. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  this  testimony  and 
reading  over  the  so-called  Morse  amendment,  it  seems  that  you  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Morse  amendment. 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  think  we  have  gone  beyond  it,  Mr.  Lairdy 
but  I think  we  have  bent  over  backwards  to  comply  with  what  we 
feel  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter.  I really  do. 

Army-I^avy  Hospital  ij^  Arkansas 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Miss  Switzer,  I have  been  in  contact  with  Congress- 
man Norrell  of  Arkansas,  on  several  occasions  regarding  the  use  of 
the  Army-Nav}"  Hospital  for  a rehabilitation  center  in  Arkansas. 

He  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I wish  you  would  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
matter. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Since  the  authority  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  finance 
such  a program  is  basic  to  this  question,  we  will  insert  section  4 of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows :) 

GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  ttie  sums  available  tberefor  for  any  fiscal  year,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  States  and  public  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  (1)  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  research, 
demonstrations,  training,  and  traineeships,  and  projects  for  the  establishment  of 
special  facilities  and  services,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  hold 
promise  of  making  a substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation problems  common  to  all  or  several  States,  and  (2)  for  planning, 
preparing  for,  and  initiating,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  a substantial  nationwide  expansion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  States.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  furnishing  to  an  in- 
dividual any  one  course  of  study  extending  for  a period  in  excess  of  two  years. 
Any  grant  of  funds  under  this  subsection  which  will  be  used  for  direct  services 
to  physically  handicapped  individuals  or  for  establishing  facilities  which  will 
render  direct  services  to  such  individuals  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  agency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  cooperate  in  assisting  with  the 
financing  of  a pilot  demonstration  rehabilitation  center  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  to  be  used  as  a guide  for  rehabilitation  centers  which  may  be 
set  up  later  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Sums  made  available  for  such  a pilot 
demonstration  center  in  the  Washington  area  may  be  used  during  such  initial 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  for  such  services  as  hospitalization, 
domiciliary  care,  and  rehabilitation  training,  including  costs  of  board  and 
room  of  trainees  and  other  services  essential  to  the  program,  as  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  deems  desirable.  The  services  of  such  a pilot  demonstra- 
tion rehabilitation  center  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area  shall  be  made 
available  to  area  civil  service  employees  as  well  as  to  other  patients. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  for  services  performed  and  purchases  made,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary ; and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve  members 
appointed  without  regard  to  civil-service  laws  by  the  Secretary.  The  twelve 
appointed  members  shall  be  leaders  in  fields  concerned  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation or  in  public  affairs,  and  six  of  such  twelve  shall  be  selected  from  leading 
medical,  educational,  or  scientific  authorities  who  are  outstanding  for  their  work 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  individuals.  Three 
of  the  twelve  appointed  members  shall  be  persons  who  are  themselves  physically 
handicapped.  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold  office  for  a term 
of  four  years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  is  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a term  of  three  years,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a term  of  one  year,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment.  None  of  such  twelve 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a year  has  elapsed  after  the 
end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(2)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  review  applications  for  special  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for 
grants  under  this  section  any  such  projects  or  any  projects  Initiated  by  it  which 
it  believes  show  promise  of  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  individuals.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  Council  in  con- 
nection with  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  this  section,  for  such 
periods,  in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a report  concerning 
he  special  projects  initiated  under  this  section,  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  any  action  taken 
with  respect  to  such  recommendations. 

REPORT  OP  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  put  in  the  record  the  report  entitled  “A  Pro- 
posal to  Convert  the  Army-Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  into  a 
Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center,  including  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Activities  of  National  Scope,  Interest  and  Impoitance.” 
The  report  is  dated  December  5, 1958. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

A Proposal  To  Convert  The  Army-Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 

Into  a Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center,  Including  Research  and 

Demonstration  Activities  of  National  Scope,  Interest  and  Importance 

foreword 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  for  a number  of  years,  has  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  closing  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  de- 
claring the  property  surplus.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  best 
possible  use  which  could  be  made  of  the  facility  should  it  be  closed.  During  the 
past  few  years  some  25  agencies  of  Government  have  inspected  the  facility  to 
determine  its  suitability  for  their  specific  use.  As  yet,  no  area  of  service  has 
been  found  for  which  the  facility  is  considered  ideally  suited. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  on  a National,  State  and  local  level 
in  a proposal  to  convert  the  facility  into  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center. 
The  proposed  center  would  render  specifically  designated  services  to  disabled, 
and  also  provide  for  continuous  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
general  field  of  rehabilitation  which  are  of  national  concern,  interest  and 
importance. 
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In  order  to  assure  a detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  existing 
facility,  its  suitability  for  a rehabilitation  center,  and  to  determine  the  existing 
needs  for  a national  research  and  demonstration  center,  the  Arkansas  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  made  application  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  a grant  to  finance  a study. 
The  application  was  approved  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  a grant  was  made.  The  purposes  of  the  study 
project  are  twofold : 

A.  Relating  to  the  Army-Navy  Hospital : 

1.  To  explore  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  facility,  taking  into  con- 
sideration such  matters  as  scope  of  services  to  be  rendered,  disability  cate- 
gories to  be  served,  coverage  of  agencies  (public  and  voluntary),  etc. 

2.  To  evaluate  the  physical  plant  of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital,  to  determine 
its  suitability  for  use  as  a rehabilitation  center.  This  would  involve  such 
matters  as  location,  structure,  need  for  adaptations,  cost  of  maintenance,  etc. 

B.  Relating  to  national  scope  : 

1.  To  develop  and  demonstrate  a methodology  to  be  used  in  studying  the 
need  for  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  facility  in  any  given  geographical 
area. 

2.  To  demonstrate  a regionwide  plan  to  evaluate  the  nature  and  adequacy 
of  present  and  potential  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  severely  disabled 
individuals. 

This  first  report  is  concerned  only  with  that  portion  of  the  study  relating  to 
the  Army-Navy  Hospital.  A study  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Arkansas 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (see  page  17  for  a list  of  the  committee  members). 
This  committee  met  on  October  27-29,  1958,  inspected  the  facility,  and  held  sev- 
eral discussion  conferences.  This  report  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  committee. 

INTBODUCTION 

During  the  past  50  years,  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
we  have  learned  the  importance  of  utilizing  all  available  manpower  in  order 
to  maintain  our  economy  at  maximum  capacity.  Disability  is  a problem  of  very 
great  magnitude  in  our  society ; it  takes  many  thousands  of  workers  away  from 
productive  activities  so  that  they  become  a great  financial  burden  on  the  produc- 
tive efforts  of  others.  We  are  told  that  approximately  three-quarters  of  a billion 
dollars  is  spent  annually  in  public  assistance  grants  as  the  result  of  neglected 
disability.  Rehabilitation,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  so  that  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  our  citizens  can  become  productive,  self-supporting  workers, 
rather  than  be  supported  by  public  assistance,  other  income-maintenance  pro- 
grams, or  families  and  friends.  The  national  grant-in-aid  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  initiated  by  Federal  legislation  in  1921.  Its  progress  has  been 
slow  but  steady.  During  the  past  10  years,  in  particular,  the  program  has  been 
expanded  to  serve  a greater  and  greater  number  of  disabled  people,  but  even 
now  only  about  one-third  of  the  number  disabled  annually  is  being  served.  The 
need  for  immediate  additional  expansion  is  urgent. 

Arkansas  has  provided  some  measure  of  rehabilitation  services  to  its  disabled 
citizens  since  1923.  The  program,  as  in  all  States,  has  been  limited  in  scope,  and 
somewhat  slow  in  developing.  In  recent  years — particularly  during  the  past  4 
years — the  growth  and  development  of  the  program  in  Arkansas  has  been  pheno- 
menal. During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  the  Arkansas  agency  ranked 
third  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  when  considered  on  a 
population  basis.  The  agency  expects  to  rehabilitate  2,400  disabled  persons  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year  and,  if  this  is  accomplished,  will  rank  first.  The  Arkan- 
sas agency  is  also  one  of  the  best  financed  in  the  Nation  when  considered  on  a 
population  basis  or  on  a population  per  capita  income  basis.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  agency  will  have  available  for  expenditure  on  disabled  persons 
a little  more  than  $1  per  capita.  The  national  average  is  approximately  42  cents 
per  capita. 

The  need  for  facilities 

A comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  is  an  important  asset  in  developing 
modern  programs  for  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled.  In  such  a facility 
the  total  skills  of  all  the  helping  i)rofessions  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  In  the  rehabilitation  center  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual is  physically  retrained  to  develop  strength  and  tolerance.  He  is  voca- 
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tionally  trained  so  that  he  will  have  a skill  for  sale  to  an  employer.  At  the 
same  time  social  and  psychological  services  are  available.  For  those  who  can- 
not go  immediately  to  private  employment,  rehabilitation  workshops  may  be  avail- 
able. Such  facilities  practice  the  most  modern  techniques  of  rehabilitation  and 
can  conduct  research  and  experimentation  to  make  services  still  more  effective. 

A few  fairly  comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  located  primarily  in  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  country  but,  nowhere  in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
United  States  is  there  a comprehensive  center  for  all  disability  groups  which 
provides  all  rehabilitation  services,  including  vocational  training.  Such  a cen- 
ter is  urgently  needed.  It  is  not  feasible  for  each  State  to  establish  a thoroughly 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  center,  although  some  States  are  establishing 
smaller  facilities  which  can  provide  one  or  two  of  the  needed  services.  It  is" 
the  belief  of  the  committee,  therefore,  that  a really  comprehensive  center,  serv- 
ing a rather  large  geographical  area,  could  employ  better  trained,  more  ex- 
perienced personnel  who  would  render  a better  and  more  varied  service  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  would  be  required  in  purchasing  needed  services  in  different 
facilities  which  offer  only  a portion  of  the  services  which  may  be  needed  by  the 
severely  disabled  individual. 

"Need  for  a research  orientated  center 

There  is  a great  need  also  for  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  which 
can  be  used  on  a national  basis  for  research  and  demonstration  purposes.  An 
urgent  need  in  the  national  program  today  is  for  more  well-planned  research 
projects  on  rehabilitation  problems  that  confront  the  State  agencies  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  There  is  as  yet  no  rehabilitation  center  in  the  country 
which  has  status  as  a research  and  demonstration  center  for  problems  resulting^ 
from  disability.  There  is  particular  need  to  develop  such  a research  center 
where  demonstration  and  experimentation  can  be  carried  on  in  a practical  set- 
ting. Such  projects  can  best  be  carried  on  in  a comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center. 

Such  a research  orientated  rehabilitation  center  should  be  operated  by  a State 
agency  of  vocational  rehabilitation  so  that  a partnership  can  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  Offices  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Such  partner- 
ship would  provide  a place  where  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
can  initiate  research  or  demonstration  projects  to  be  carried  on  under  its  close 
supervision.  The  need  for  such  a national  center  for  research,  experimentation, 
and  demonstration  is  a compelling  factor  in  justifying  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  national  rehabilitation  center  and  in  justifying  substantial  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  the  undertaking. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  within  the  near  future  Congress  will  enact  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  diagnostic  evaluation  services,  those  services  which  would 
result  in  independent  living,  and  an  expanded  program  of  workshop  activities. 
There  must,  of  necessity,  be  a great  deal  of  research  and  experimentation  done 
in  these  areas,  particularly  the  first  two.  If  not,  there  is  likely  to  be  a con- 
siderable waste  of  time  and  money  in  developing  sound  and  progressive  programs 
in  these  areas. 

THE  AEMY-HAVY  HOSPITAL 

The  physical  plant  of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is  well  kept 
and  in  good  state  of  preservation.  The  entire  plant  exclusive  of  the  lakeshore 
facility  on  Lake  Hamilton,  leased  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
residence  of  the  superintendent  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  consists  of  25.42 
acres  and  36  buildings. 

The  facility  offers  a wonderful  opportunity  for  the  estai^lishmont  of  a compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  center.  There  is  adequate  space  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  services  in  all  areas  of  need  as  indicated  by  the  needs 
of  disabled  individuals  themselves.  Ample  room  is  available  for  expansion  ; yet 
the  facility  is  not  so  large  but  that  a modest  program  can  be  initiated  which  will 
effectively  use  the  buildings  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  economical  and 
practical  utilization  of  the  plant. 

The  36  buildings  are  as  follows : 

A.  The  principal  building  is  a 9-story  structure  which  was  designed  as  a 
500-bed  hosnital.  This  building  would  be  well  suited  for  administrative  offices 
and  rooms  for  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  psychological  testing,  counsel- 
ing, instructional  classrooms,  vocational  training  shops,  messhalls,  kitchens  and 
living  quarters  for  wheelchair  cases  and  other  severely  disabled  persons. 
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B.  There  is  a 3i/^-story  nurses  quarters  with  a capacity  of  100  persons.  The 
building  has  supporting  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  laundry,  and  so  forth.  This 
building  could  be  used  for  residential  quarters  for  clients  who  are  less  severely 
disabled. 

C.  There  are  21  apartments  of  permanent  construction  which  could  be  used  for 
rental  to  personnel  of  the  center. 

D.  There  are  barracks,  two  of  permanent  construction  and  eight  of  frame  con- 
struction, with  a capacity  of  371  persons.  These  barracks  could  be  used  for 
housing  personnel  or  clients,  or  could  be  used  as  vocational  training  shops,  or  for 
<?lassrooms. 

E.  There  is  one  2-story  residence  which  could  be  used  for  staff  living  quarters. 

F.  There  is  a powerplant  with  room  in  the  building  for  two  maintenance  shops. 
This  could  be  used  as  it  is  presently  being  used. 

G.  There  are  twelve  1-,  2-  or  3-story  buildings  which  could  be  used  for  voca- 
tional training  shops,  classrooms,  sheltered  workshops,  maintenance  shops,  or 
storage. 

H.  There  are  three  greenhouses  and  one  tool  shed.  These  could  be  used  for 
training  in  florist  work. 

I.  Additional  buildings  include  a large  lumbershed  and  11  parking  garages 
with  a total  capacity  for  43  cars.  There  is  also  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  with 
dressing  rooms  available. 

There  is  a lakeshore  facility  on  Lake  Hamilton  with  a large  lodge,  six  cabins, 
a boat  dock,  and  a sheltered  picnic  area.  This  is  leased  to  the  Army-Navy  Hos- 
pital by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

There  is  a large  residence  on  the  southeast  part  of  the  main  plot  which  is 
reserved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  now  used  as  the  home  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

The  Army-Navy  Hospital  has  much  equipment  which  would  be  suitable  for  use 
in  a rehabilitation  center,  such  as  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
equipment,  medical  laboratories,  kitchen  and  dining  room  equipment,  beds,  linens, 
blankets,  maintenance  tools,  motor  vehicles,  recreational  equipment,  and  oflBce 
equipment  such  as  desks,  chairs,  flling  cabinets,  et  cetera. 

The  existing  buildings  would  require  little  or  no  physical  change  in  converting 
to  a rehabilitation  center. 

THE  PEOPOSED  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

The  proposed  facility  would  be  a comprehensive  medical  and  vocationally 
orientated  center.  The  basic  conventional  center  would  be  supplemented  by 
special  projects  for  single  disability  groups  such  as  the  mentally  ill,  mentally 
retarded,  cerebral  palsied,  epileptic,  et  cetera.  There  would  be  special  forms  of 
adjustment  training  and  diagnosis  for  special  disability  groups.  Industrial 
workshops  would  constitute  a portion  of  the  total  project.  All  this  would  be 
rounded  out  by  an  ambitious  program  of  research,  demonstration  and  experi- 
mentation. This  program,  together  with  the  services  of  the  center  in  the  train- 
ing of  professional  rehabilitation  workers,  makes  its  establishment  a matter  of 
national  interest  and  concern. 

CORE  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

This  would  consist  of  four  principal  departments : 

A.  Medical  services. 

B.  Vocational  services. 

C.  Social  adjustment  services. 

D.  Work  evaluation  and  personal  adjustment  training. 

Medical  services 

The  medical  services  department  would  provide  basic  services  of  medical 
evaluation  and  supervision,  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  ther- 
apy, et  cetera.  An  infirmary  of  from  30  to  50  beds  would  be  maintained  for 
those  individuals  who  need  active  nursing  care.  Most  of  the  clients,  however, 
would  be  housed  in  the  main  building  or  in  dormitories  where  they  would  take 
care  of  their  own  needs  without  the  assistance  of  nurses  or  medical  attendants. 
The  medical  services  department  will  emphasize  the  provision  of  physical  train- 
ing to  build  up  physical  tolerance  and  develop  muscles,  strength  and  coordina- 
tion, and  the  fitting  and  training  in  the  use  of  prostheses.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  medical  services  department  would  perform  any  surgical  procedures. 
If  such  are  found  to  be  needed,  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  referring 
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l)IiysiVian  and  such  surgical  procedures  will  be  done  by  the  physician  of  the 
client  s choice  m privately  operated  hospitals. 

The  medical  staff  would  consist  of  a limited  number  of  doctors,  employed  on 
a full-  or  jiart-time  basis,  supplemented  by  specialists  who  would  be  available 
on  a consultation  basis.  The  remaining  medical  services  staff  would  consist  of 
physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  speech  therapists,  prosthetists 
nurse.s.  student  trainees,  aids,  and  attendants. 


If  the  Federal  Congress  enacts  legislation  to  extend  medical  rehabilitation 
services  to  persons  who  are  capable  only  of  independent  living,  the  medical  serv- 
ices department  could  handle  a large  number  of  these  individuals.  In  this 
eventuality  it  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  in  the  infirmary 
and  to  employ  additional  nurses.  Such  legislation  would  place  great  demands 
upon  the  facility  for  service,  not  only  for  Arkansas  citizens,  but  for  those  of  sur- 
rounding States.  The  purpose  of  such  independent  living  services  would  be  to 
enable  a disabled  individual  to  take  care  of  himself  in  a home  situation  to  the 
extent  that  another  person  would  no  longer  be  required  to  care  for  him  and  thus 
would,  themselves,  be  free  to  enter  the  labor  market.  In  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  this  new  program  of  services  it  seems  imperative  that  much 
research,  demonstration,  and  experimentation  be  done  to  develop  a sound  and 
economical  program.  The  same  Federal  legislation  proposes  to  establish  a new 
area  of  diagnostic  services  for  all  disabled  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  services 
needed.  A center  such  as  this  would  also  serve  a very  useful  purpose  in  this 
area  of  work. 


Vocational  services 

The  vocational  services  department  would  provide  high  quality  vocational  eval- 
uation as  well  as  training  in  some  twenty  or  more  trades  or  vocations  in  which 
handicapped  persons  could  most  easily  find  employment.  Such  trades  would  be 
selected  after  a careful  survey  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the  southwest  area  and 
the  Nation  as  a whole.  The  following  are  typical  of  those  often  provided  for 
handicapped  persons : Commercial  courses,  watch  and  clock  repairing,  radio  and 
television  repair,  shoe  repair,  cooking  and  baking,  beauty  culture,  barbering, 
tailoring  and  sewing,  janitor,  waitress,  maid,  practical  nursing  and  nurses  aide, 
drafting,  auto  mechanics,  auto  body  work,  furniture  refinishing  and  repair,  metal 
work,  upholstery,  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  carpentry,  woodworking, 
general  mechanics,  horticulture  (greenhouse  work).  There  is  ample  space  in  the 
facility  so  that  training  could  be  provided  for  400  or  more  trainees. 

Social  adjustment  services 

The  social  adjustment  services  department  would  employ  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  social  workers,  counselors,  and  recreational  workers.  It  would 
provide  services  related  to  student-personnel  activities,  guidance  and  counseling, 
various  recreational  and  social  adjustment  programs.  Along  with  the  medical 
services  and  vocational  services  staff  it  would  play  a prominent  part  in  all 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  activities,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  the  client’s 
program  or  during  its  execution. 


Work  evaluation  and,  personal  adjustment  training 
The  Work  Evaluation  and  Personal  Adjustment  Training  Department  would 
operate  workshops  and  other  work  activities  in  which  clients  would  be  evaluated 
for  emT^loyment  in  a practical  work  situation  and  trained  in  the  development  of 
acceptable  work  habits,  and  in  the  development  of  motivation  for  work.  These 
shops  would  be  particularly  useful  for  those  cases — of  which  the  mentally  ill, 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  epileptic  are  good  examples — where  the  handicap 
arises  not  so  much  from  physical  disability  as  from  the  social  and  emotional 
factors  which  destroy  one’s  motivation  for  work  or  for  his  adjustment  to  work. 


EESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

An  important  part  of  the  total  proiect  would  be  research,  demonstration,  and 
experimentation  in  problems  of  rehabilitation  which  have  national  interest  and 
concern.  There  is  an  urgent  nationwide  need  for  more  well-planned  research 
projects  on  rehabilitation  problems  which  are  under  close  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  a 
Rese^^r^h  Department  be  established  to  carry  on  special  projects  of  national 
concern  which  are  proposed  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  These  projects  will  be  designed  to  seek 
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the  solution  to  rehabilitation  problems  which  are  common  to  all  or  many  of  the 
State  rehabilitation  agencies.  The  facilities  for  research  should  be  excellent; 
a Research  Department,  a competent  interdisciplinary  staff,  a varied  caseload 
of  all  disability  groups,  and  an  effective  service  program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  center  would  become  the  principal  research  facility  whereby  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  could  carry  on  or  sponsor  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  which  it  and  other  States  are  most  interested. 

ANTICIPATED  CASELOAD  AND  COST 

The  facility  would  probably  not  operate  at  full  capacity  during  the  first 
year  and  perhaps  during  the  first  2 years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
client  population  at  the  center  could  be  built  up  to  about  200  within  the  first 
6 to  9 months.  There  is  also  reason  to  expect  that  enrollment  would  reach  400 
prior  to  the  end  of  2 years.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  center  would  probably 
be  about  600  clients ; however,  the  actual  enrollment  would  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  programs  developed  and  the  amount  of  financial  support  accorded  the 
center.  Maximum  development  also  depens  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  work- 
shop and  work  activities  are  developed. 

Minimum  remodeling  will  be  needed  but  provision  should  be  made  for  a few 
projects.  For  example,  heat  and  other  utilities  must  be  installed  in  three  build- 
ings located  across  Reserve  Avenue  from  the  main  portion  of  the  facilitjL 
Ramps  must  be  constructed  at  some  entrances  to  the  building,  and  in  certain  areas 
new  sidewalks,  or  possibly  elevated  walkways  should  be  contsructed  in  order  to 
redce  the  steep  grade  which  now  exists  between  some  of  the  buildings.  Certain 
alterations  must  be  made  inside  the  buildings;  however,  these  should  not  be 
done  in  advance  but  after  the  program  gets  into  operation.  It  is  estimated  that 
a maximum  of  .$50,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  3 years  might  be  required 
for  alterations  in  the  physical  plant. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  equipment  without  knowing  how  much 
of  the  present  hospital’s  equipment  would  be  left  with  the  facility.  Most  of  the 
hospital  equipment — such  as  beds,  mattresses,  linens,  dining-room  and  kitchen 
equipment,  X-ray,  laboratory  and  therapy  equipment,  automotive  equipment, 
office  furniture  and  machines — can  all  be  used  perfectly  in  the  rehabilitation 
center.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  present  equipment  at  the  facility  should 
be  declared  surplus  along  with  the  hospital.  The  Arkansas  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service  should  determine  those  relatively  few  items  which  cannot 
be  used  in  a rehabilitation  center. 

The  major  cost  for  equipment  would  be  in  connection  with  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  classes.  The  equipment  for  these  classes  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $350,000,  although  this  figure  could  be  smaller  if  shop  equipment  can 
be  obtained  through  the  surplus  property  program.  If  the  present  equipment  of 
the  hospital  is  not  declared  surplus,  it  would  probably  require  as  much  as 
$1.50,000  additional  for  equipping  other  than  vocational  classes,  available  over  a 
3-year  period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Facilities  for  providing  comprehensive  services  to  the  disabled  are  inadequate 
in  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  The  development  of  a progressive  program  of 
rehabilitation  designed  to  eliminate  and/or  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  disability  is 
dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  additional  facilities  to  serve  the  many 
thousands  of  severely  disabled  who  cannot  be  served  through  conventional 
methods  and  to  better  serve  other  thousands  who  are  now  receiving  only  limited 
services. 

2.  Small  centers  and  facilities  are  needed  in  most  States  and  these  are  being 
established  in  many  places.  It  is  professionally  and  economically  unsound,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  center  in' each  State. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  to  establish  a few  regional  centers  which  are  large 
enough  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  disabled  in  the  areas  of  medical,  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  vocational  evaluation  and  services.  The  establishment  of  one 
such  center,  with  Federal-State  participation,  would  serve  as  a pilot  proiect. 
The  smaller  centers  in  the  States  within  the  regional  area  could  intensify  their 
efforts  to  one  or  two  areas  of  service  and  the  two  types  of  centers  could,  thereby, 
complement  each  other. 

4.  There  is  still  much  unknown  about  disability,  its  implications  to  the  in- 
dividual. and  the  best  means  and  methods  of  overcoming  the  disability  from 
a vocational  standpoint.  Much  research  ext)erimentation,  and  demonstration 
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needs  to  be  done.  From  an  economic,  as  well  as  a professional  and  practical 
viewpoint,  such  activities  should  be  directed  by  professionally  trained  staff.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  small  centers  or  by  persons  without  knowledge  and  skills  in 
research  methods  and  techniques.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a technically  trained 
research  department  to  carry  on  or  supervise  research  activities  in  rehabilitation. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  establishing  such  a department  in  a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center. 

5.  The  physical  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs 
are  well  suited  for  use  as  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center.  Conversion  can 
be  made  at  a very  low  cost.  If  the  facility  is  declared  surplus,  a facility  would 
thereby  be  available  which  would  require  millions  of  dollars  to  construct  at 
present  prices.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  the  facility  to  the  best 
advantage. 

6.  Arkansas  has  a vigorous  and  balanced  program  of  rehabilitation.  The 
State  has  surpassed  others  in  the  provision  of  funds  and  the  rendering  of  serv- 
ices when  considered  on  a population  per  capita  income  basis.  The  State  agency 
has  the  philosophy  and  concept  necessary  to  the  successful  administration  of  a 
comprehensive  center. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center — including  a re- 
search department — at  the  Army-Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  should  the  facility 
be  declared  surplus. 

2.  The  center  be  afforded  Federal  rehibilitation  grants  to — 

(a)  Purchase  equipment  over  a period  not  to  exceed  3 to  5 years. 

(h)  Provide  funds  to  staff  and  service  a research  department. 

(c)  Provide  additional  funds — to  be  matched  by  the  State — for  operation 
of  the  center.  These  would  be  in  addition  to  the  funds  presently  available 
to  the  State  under  Public  Law  565. 

3.  The  Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  administer  and  operate 
the  center,  accepting  disabled  clients  on  a nationwide  basis. 

MEMBERS  OF  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 

Birdsall,  Frank  O.,  Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center,  Fishersville,  Va. 
Bryan,  Ralph,  Architect,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Burrows,  James,  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  400  First  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Carleton,  Herbert,  North  Georgia  State  Trade  School,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Clore,  Gerald,  executive  director.  Goodwill  Industries,  2511  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Krusen,  Frank,  M.  D.,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Little,  Curtis  O.,  supervisor  of  technical  services.  Arkansas  vocational  re- 
habilitation service.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Russell,  Don  W.,  director,  Arkansas  vocational  rehabilitation  service,  Little 
TLopIc  a tIc 

Spratt,  Eugene  C.,  director  regional  hospitals,  State  Health  Department,  Little 

Thomas,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Recommendations  of  the  Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
ON  THE  Establishment  of  a Rehabilitation  Center  at  the  Army-Navy 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  fact  is  unquestioned  that  there  is  a need  for  centers  and  facilities  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Nation.  This  need  ranges  from  the  necessity  for  many  small  facilities  which 
would  render  only  a few  types  of  services  to  both  general  and  special  disability 
groups  to  the  establishment  of  a few  large  centers  which  would  provide  compre- 
hensive services  to  all  types  of  disabled. 
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There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  the  National,  State  and  local  interest  in 
establishing  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  in  Arkansas : 

1.  The  possible  availability  of  an  excellent  and  adequate  facility  which  could 
be  converted  at  a minimum  expense,  thereby  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  fully 
utilizing  a nonused  plant  as  well  as  meeting  an  urgent  need  of  our  disabled 
citizens ; and 

2.  The  Arkansas  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation  and  has  the  philosophy  and  concept  so  necessary  in  directing  and 
operating  a center  which  would  engage  in  activities  of  national  scope  and 
implications. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  such  a center  in  Arkansas  may  be  closer  to 
reality  than  would  appear  at  first  glance.  National  interest  has  been  activated 
because  of  the  need  for  such  a center  and  because  of  the  progressive  program 
in  Arkansas.  This  interest  can  be  maintained  and  developed  only  through  the 
continued  support  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  its  elected  officials,  public  agencies, 
private  agencies,  local  communities  and  individuals.  Through  such  continued 
cooperation  and  with  just  a little  additional  effort  and  funds  Arkansas  could 
become  the  real  leader  in  the  national  effort  to  provide  opportunity  for  every  dis- 
abled man  and  woman  to  become  self-supporting. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Army-Navy  Hospital  be  leased  to  the  Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  at  $1  per  year  for  a period  of  25  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  an 
additional  25  years  with  repossession  by  the  Department  of  Army  in  the  event 
of  national  emergency.  The  number  of  years  in  the  lease  is  established  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  obtaining  Federal  Hill-Burton  Rehabilitation 
Center  funds  for  remodeling  and  equipping. 

2.  The  lease  agreement  to  include  all  equipment,  etc.,  presently  at  the  hospital 
with  the  Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  to  determine  that  which  is 
not  needed ; the  unneeded  items  to  be  returned  to  the  Department  of  Army  for 
its  disposition. 

3.  Federal  subsidy  through  appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

(а)  For  remodeling,  equipment,  etc.,  $100,000  annually  for  a period  of  3 years 
with  no  State  matching  funds  required. 

(б)  For  research  and  demonstration  department — $200,000  annually  for  staff 
and  services  with  no  State  matching  funds  required.  This  is  to  carry  on  activi- 
ties of  national  scope  and  concern ; the  activities  to  be  determined,  approved, 
and  closely  supervised  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  For  these 
reasons,  Arkansas  should  not  be  expected  to  provide  matching  funds. 

(c)  For  operation  of  a core  center  program — $1  million  annually  on  a 90-10 
minimum  or  an  85-15  maximum  Federal-State  matching  basis.  Actually,  this 
would  simply  be  additional  funds  at  a slightly  better  matching  formula  to  en- 
able Arkansas  to  further  expand  its  program  of  rehabilitation  services.  Federal 
funds  are  presently  available  under  Public  Law  565  on  a 70-30  Federal-State 
matching  basis  up  to  a specified  amount.  These  additional  funds,  therefore, 
would  be  available  only  in  the  event  that  Arkansas  desired  to  further  expand 
its  program  by  establishing  and  operating  a comprehensive  center,  available  for 
use  by  clients  from  all  States.  Through  making  the  services  of  the  center  avail- 
able on  a nationwide  basis,  and  to  keep  daily  costs  to  a minimum,  it  is  felt  that 
the  State  matching  required  should  be  somewhat  less  than  for  the  so-called 
regular  program. 

4.  Arkansas  action  required : 

(a)  Enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  leasing  and  operating  a rehabili- 
tation center ; including  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  funds.  Federal  and 
State  tax  funds,  fees  and  charges,  gifts,  and  donations. 

(&)  Increase  annual  State  appropriation  to  the  Arkansas  vocational  rehabili- 
tation service  by  a minimum  of  $150,000  and  a maximum  of  $200,000  to  be  used 
only  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  center. 

ADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Norrell  gave  me  several  questions  that  lie  sug- 
gested might  be  asked  to  point  up  the  need  for  such  facilities. 
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We  know  that  disability  is  on  the  increase  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  trend  among  the  disabled  toward  dependency.  Does  this 
budget  provide  suihcient  funds  for  the  development  of  a program 
which  will  meet  the  minimum  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  disabled? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes;  I think  disability  is  on  the  increase  and  I am 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  unless  it  is  handled  early  it  does  cause 
increased  dependency.  I think  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
shown  that  this  budget  provides  all  of  the  Federal  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  program  that  States  will  be  able  to  match  in 
the  coming  year  within  the  framework  of  our  legislative  authority. 

ADDITIONAL  SERVICES  NEEDED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  additional  service  areas  are  most  urgently 
needed  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  More  rehabilitation  services  of  many  kinds  are 
needed.  Among  the  more  urgent  are  rehabilitation  facilities  of  various 
types  to  serve  the  more  severely  disabled,  including  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered  workshops,  and  specialized  facilities 
for  particular  disability  groups,  such  as  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  rehabilitation  services  to  the  severely  disabled  is  a 
most  urgent  need  and  the  services  can  best  be  rendered  in  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  centers,  does  this  budget  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  to  establish  and  operate  comprehensive 
centers  either  on  an  individual  State  basis  or  on  a regional  basis  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  major  source  of  funds  for  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  facilities  is  not  in  this  appropriation  but  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Hill-Burton  program.  Only  a very  limited 
number  of  f aclities,  mostly  smaller  ones,  could  be  assisted  through  this 
appropriation,  either  in  connection  with  the  State  programs  or  through 
our  research  and  demonstration  program.  State  grants  cannot  be  used 
for  new  construction  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  States  which  are  presently  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  all  available  Federal  funds  which  desire  to  further  ex- 
pand rehabilitation  services  to  the  end  that  a more  adequate  program 
of  services  be  made  available  to  the  disabled  who  are  presently  not 
being  served,  or  at  best,  only  partially  served?  If  so,  are  there  any 
provisions  whereby  additional  Federal  money  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  States  on  a matching  basis  for  this  extension  of  services  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  In  connection  with  the  first  part  of  this  question, 
there  are  26  States,  which  expect  to  match  all  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  in  1960.  Of  the  18  States  which  matched  all  of  their  sec- 
tion 2 funds  in  1959,  3 States — ^Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— indicated  they  could  match  more  Federal  money  if  it^  was 
available.  There  are  no  provisions  whereby  we  could  make  additional 
Federal  money  available  to  these  States  to  extend  their  services  under 
sections  2 or  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

REGIONAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  it  be  of  advantage,  from  a national  stand- 
point, for  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  financial  cooperation 
of  one  or  more  States,  to  establish  a regional  comprehensive  center 
to  serve  as  a research  and  demonstration  project  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  There  certainly  is  need  for  more  comprehensive 
regional  vocational  rehabilitation  centers  for  services  to  disabled 
people.  Snch  a center  could  provide  services  for  the  disabled  from 
a group  of  States.  Such  a center  might  also  be  able  to  do  some  research 
or  carry  out  a demonstration.  But  its  primary  function  should  be  to 
provide  services  to  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have,  in  the  Southwest  section  of  the  Nation, 
a research  and  demonstration  project  in  the  general  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion which  is  of  national  scope  and  concern  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  not,  anywhere  in  the  country,  a rehabilita- 
tion center  emphasizing  research  and  demonstration,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  or  whose  operating  program  is  par- 
tially financed  by  F ederal  funds. 

The  National  Orthopedic  and  Eehabilitation  Hospital  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  is  being  supported  with  Federal  funds  under  a special  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Vocational  Kehabilitation  Act  and  was  intended  as  a 
national  pilot  demonstration  center. 

In  the  Southwest  we  do  have  a research  and  demonstration  project 
at  Baylor  University  in  Houston  for  which  we  have  great  expecta- 
tions. A comprehensive  medical  rehabilitation  facility  has  also  re- 
cently been  constructed  there  with  the  aid  of  Hill- Burton  funds.  In 
addition,  funds  have  been  allocated  for  a new  Hill-Burton  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  facility  at  Dallas. 

SUITABILITY  OF  FACILITIES  AT  HOT  SPRINGS  FOR  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  information  as  to  how  the  physical  plant 
of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  might  serve  as  a 
suitable  headquarters  for  such  a project  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  State  rehabilitation  agency  in  Arkansas  has  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  at  Hot 
Springs  as  a rehabilitation  center  and  has  stated  that  the  facility  is 
suitable  for  such  use.  The  plant  is  reported  to  include,  in  addition  to 
the  principal  hospital  building,  a variety  of  auxiliary  structures,  such 
as  apartments  for  personnel,  shops,  officers’  quarters,  and  miscella- 
neous buildings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  what  buildings  and  acreage  does  the  physical 
plant  of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  consist  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  As  it  has  been  described  to  us,  the  hospital  is  located 
on  a 19-acre  tract.  This  is  exclusive  of  some  lakefront  property  of 
about  6 acres,  which  is  some  distance  away.  There  is  a total  of  36 
buildings  on  the  tract.  The  principal  building  is  a 9 -story  structure 
designed  as  a 500-bed  hospital.  Other  buildings  include  nurses’  quar- 
ters, apartments,  barracks,  one  2-story  residence,  powerplant,  shops, 
tool  sheds,  greenhouses,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a lakeshore  facility  on  Lake  Hamilton  with  a large  lodge, 
six  cabins,  boat  dock  and  sheltered  picnic  area.  This  is  leased  to  the 
Army-Navy  Hospital  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  approximate  age  of  that  plant?  What 
is  the  state  of  repair  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  age  of  the  main  building  is  25  years;  most  of 
the  other  buildings  are  older,  but  all  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  repair. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  these  buildings  could  not  be  duplicated  for 
less  than  $10  to  $12  million. 
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Mr.'  Fogarty.  What  hospital  equipment  in  present  use  there  could 
be  used  in  the  establishment  of  such  a project  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  installation  and  the  equipment  would  need  to  be 
transferred  by  the  Army  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  before  it  could  be 
used  as  a center.  Presumably,  most  of  the  equipment  could  be  used  by 
a rehabilitation  center.  This  would  be  true  of  hospital  beds,  labora- 
tory equipment,  equipment  used  in  dining  facilities,  office  equipment 
and  a wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  equipment.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  how  much  of  the  equipment  could  be  so  used  until 
an  inventory  had  been  made,  and  until  it  was  known  what  kind  of 
rehabilitation  program  was  to  be  operated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  trainees  could  such  a center  accommodate  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  Arkansas  State  rehabilitation  agency  has  esti- 
mated that  if  the  facility  was  converted  to  a rehabilitation  center,  as 
many  as  500  to  600  disabled  persons  could  be  accommodated  at  any 
one  time.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  program  would  make  a difference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  there  be  room  for  expansion  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  From  what  has  been  reported  to  us  of  the  size  and 
variety  of  the  buldings  in  this  facility,  it  would  appear  that  there 
would  be  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  expansion.  Whether  ex- 
pansion would  be  called  for  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  use  that 
is  made  of  such  a rehabilitation  facility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Hot  Springs  is  known  as  an  international  health  cen- 
ter for  treatment  of  rheumatoid  diseases,  especially  arthritis.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Hot  Springs  would  approve 
of  and  provide  a sympathetic  climate  for  a center  in  their  midst  for 
providing  treatment  and  training  for  numerous  severely  handicapped 
persons  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Since  the  community  of  Hot  Springs  has  had  a long 
experience  with  health  facilities,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  people  would  not  welcome  a rehabilitation  center.  In  fact  many 
prominent  citizens  and  physicians  in  Hot  Springs  expressed  to  me 
their  interest  in  this  center. 

PROCEDURE  necessary  TO  ESTABLISH  REGIONAL  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  procedure  would  be  necessary,  and  Federal 
funds  be  required,  for  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  voca- 
habilitation  Act  under  which  a regional  rehabilitation  facility  might 
and  demonstration  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  only  one  provision  in  the  Vocational  Ke- 
habilitation  Act  under  which  a regional  rehabilitation  facility  might 
be  established,  and  that  is  section  4(a)  (1) . This  section  authorizes — 

“♦  * * paying  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  research,  demonstrations  ♦ ♦ 
and  projects  for  the  establishment  of  special  facilities  and  services,  which  * ♦ * 
hold  promise  of  making  a substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  problems  common  to  all  or  several  States. 

Each  grant  under  this  section  must  be  reviewed  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Kehabilitation.  The  applicant  which, 
in  this  case,  would  be  the  State,  would  be  required  to  furnish  part 
of  the  cost.  In  considering  this  project,  I know  from  experience  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  neighboring  States  are  prepared  to  use  the 
center  by  sending  disabled  people  to  it  and  paying  for  them  would  be 
a very  important  consideration. 
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Grants  made  mider  this  section  are  for  a specific  period  of  time. 
Such  regional  facilities  are  of  the  service  type  and  are  expected  to 
become  self-supporting  or  to  obtain  their  support  from  other  than 
Federal  funds  after  a reasonable  period  of  demonstrating  the  value 
of  their  services.  If  support  beyond  provision  of  physical  plant  is 
required,  this  must  obviously  have  a time  limit,  otherwise  the  demon- 
stration might  continue  for  the  life  of  the  facility. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  cost  of  a comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion center  at  Hot  Springs  is  estimated  at  about  $1  million  per  year. 
The  amount  in  the  budget  for  the  research  ^ant  program  does  not, 
of  course,  provide  for  a project  of  this  large  size.  Our  average  grants 
are  running  about  $27,000  each. 

In  our  discussions  with  representatives  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
about  the  possible  development  of  a regional  center,  the  question  of 
the  continued  support  of  the  center  has  been  explored.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  these  representatives  visualize  that  ultimately  the 
center  will  be  able  to  obtain  its  major  support  from  the  fees  for 
services  which  are  paid  by  the  State  agencies  and  other  organizations 
utilizing  the  available  services.  However,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  develop  a specific  financial  program  which  would  indicate  the 
timing  when  such  a take-over  of  responsibilities  could  be  assumed 
by  the  operators  of  the  center. 

We  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  the  act  contemplated  continued 
support  of  the  operation  of  a regional  rehabilitation  center  over  an 
indefinite  period.  I am  sure  that  before  such  a project  could  even  be 
recommended  for  approval  by  our  National  Advisory  Cmicil,  a 
much  more  definitive  financial  plan  and  a much  clearer  idea  of  the 
duration  of  the  support  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  Miss  Switzer.  From  your  answers  I 
can  see  that  you  have  already  given  this  matter  considerable  thought. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Now  we  had  better  get  back  to  your  budget.  For  “Salaries 
and  expenses,”  in  1959  you  had  $1,518,000;  you  request  in  1960, 
$1,738,000.  The  increase  of  $220,000  is  made  up  of  $9,927  for  man- 
datory costs  and  $210,073  for  program  increases.  They  are  all  sum- 
marized on  page  40.  We  will  put  page  40  into  the  record. 
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(The  page  referred  to  follows :) 

Summary  of  changes 

Enacted  appropriation 

Proposed  for  later  transmission 

Total  estimated  funds  available  1959 

Estimated  for  1960 

Total  change 


$1,  400,  000 
118,  000 


1,  518,  000 
1,  738,  000 


220,  000 


A. 


INCREASES 

Mandatory  items : 

1.  Annualization  of  2 new  positions  authorized  in  1959 
for  part  of  year  (1959 — authorized  for  60  percent 
of  the  year)  : 

Personal  services 

Retirement 


$4,  984 
324 


2.  Extra  day  of  pay  (261  days  in  1959  and  262  days  in  1960) 


$5,  308 
4,  619 


Subtotal,  mandatory  items 9, 927 


B.  Program  increases : 

1.  State  plans,  grants,  and  program  evaluation : 

Reclassification  of  regional  staff $8,  218 

Additional  staff,  8 positions  plus  1 Public  Health 
Service  commissioned  officer 83,262 


2.  For  specialized  services  to  States : 6 new  positions  and  related 

other  objects  of  expense 44,  902 

3.  For  research  and  training : 9 new  positions  and  related  other 

. objects  of  expense 64,  632 

4.  For  administration : An  additional  position  and  other  objects 

of  expense 9,  059 


Subtotal,  program  increases 


210, 073 


Total  increases. 


220,  000 


VOLUME  OF  STATE  AGENCY  REPORTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  41  you  mention  the  increased  volume  of 
State  agency  reports  you  have  to  handle.  Does  this  mean  that  they 
are  required  to  submit  reports  not  required  in  the  past? 

Miss  Switzer.  No.  It  just  means  that  the  volume  of  work  and  the 
need  for  keeping  track  of  all  the  different  things  that  are  going  on, 
the  new  things  that  are  developing  in  the  programs  all  the  time — in 
fact,  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  the  reports,  rather  than  increase  them, 
because  we  feel  that  the  volume  of  reporting 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  work  do  you  do  in  connection  with  con- 
struction of  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  under  the  construction 
of  hospitals  program  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  We  do  a great  deal  of  that.  Our  regional  offices  do 
most  of  it.  We  have  only  one  full-time  person  in  the  office  with  the 
part-time  help  of  one  or  two  persons  who  work  with  officials  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  with  the  advice  of  other  specialists.  Our 
regional  staff  takes  a great  deal  of  responsibility  for  working  with  the 
Hill-Burton  staff  through  the  regional  offices  in  promoting  facilities 
under  Hill-Burton. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  will  this  cut  from  $10  million  to  $4  million 
affect  your  salaries  and  expenses  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Even  though  you  are  doing  all  that  work  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  sir.  We  have  a small  staff  and  we  just  have  to 
use  it  the  best  way  we  can.  We  did  not  have  any  increase  to  take  care 
of  the  $10  million. 

Mr. Fogarty.  Mr. Marshall? 

ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Marshall.  Miss  Switzer,  my  State  of  Minnesota  has  always 
been  very  much  interested  in  this  program,  as  well  as  some  other 
programs  of  this  nature. 

I think  the  record,  as  far  as  the  participation  of  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned, speaks  pretty  much’for  itself.  I am  glad  to  see  that  the  people 
in  our  State  are  as  interested  as  they  are  in  this  program. 

I have  been  looking  over  the  figures  of  the  allocation  to  the  dif- 
ferent States  and,  of  course,  I do  not  have  a calculator  in  front  of 
me.  It  is  a little  hard  to  run  percentages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
program,  and  the  matter  of  allocation  of  funds,  provides  some  favor- 
able treatment  to  States  like  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Miss  Switzer.  Those  States  get  their  favorable  treatment  by  virtue 
of  being  low-income  States.  This  formula  is  basically  the  old  Hill- 
Burton  formula,  and  the  allocations  are  arrived  at  by  mathematical 
treatment  of  two  elements:  The  size  of  the  problem  and  the  ability 
of  States  to  put  up  the  money  to  meet  it.  The  size  of  the  problem : 
We  use  population  because  the  incidence  of  disability  is  pretty  con- 
sistent, and  in  terms  of  ability  to  meet  it,  the  low-income  States  do 
come  up  with  a very  much  more  favorable  matching  ratio.  I do  not 
know  where  Minnesota  comes  in. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Minnesota  has  a $1,776,  3-year  average,  per  capita  in- 
come compared  to  Alabama’s  $1,260,  and  Mississippi’s  $968. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I appreciate  there  is  always  a reason  for  figures 
coming  out  on  a formula  basis.  However,  as  a matter  of  record  here, 
I wonder  if  you  would  take  the  States  that  I have  mentioned  and 
take  the  amount  of  State  contribution  as  related  to  Federal  contribu- 
tion and  work  it  out  on  a percentage  basis  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  What  the  Federal  percentage  is  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  Then  take  the  States  that  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  most  favorable  States,  five  of  the  most  favorable  States,  that 
would  be  the  most  favorable  as  far  as  obtaining  Federal  funds  and 
work  that  out,  and  then  also  take  the  five  most  unfavorable  States 
and  work  those  out  on  that  percentage. 

Miss  Switzer.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Then  we  will  have  some  idea  about  where  we  are. 

Miss  SwpzER.  I will  be  glad  to  do  it.  That  is  a casting  of  this 
table  in  a different  way. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  Do  you  want  the  steps  of  the  formula  worked  out 
for  these  States  or  just  the  elements  to  go  in  ? 

]\Ir.  Marshall.  You  will  have  to  work  it  out  by  State  to  get  your 
total  anyway,  so  if  you  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the  States  appear- 
ing in  the  record,  I would  just  as  soon  have  it  on  a State  basis  and  we 
would  know  what  section  of  the  country  is  being  given  some  considera- 
tion over  some  other  section  of  the  country. 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  what  I am  concerned  about,  sitting  on  this 
committee.  I appreciate  that  some  States  have  had  some  favorable 
treatment  also  because  they  have  been  active  in  taking  part  in  the 
program.  Of  course,  I would  not  want  to  see  those  States — of  course, 
that  includes  my  home  State — I would  not  want  to  see  those  States 
used  unfavorably  in  the  distribution  of  funds. 

In  many  ways  I would  like  to  see  some  of  these  funds  allotted  to 
States  more  on  a basis  of  a straight  State  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation. 

I think  in  the  long  run  that  is  something  that  may  mean  more  fair- 
ness than  when  we  get  into  some  of  these  other  things.  It  is  true 
enough  that  you  talk  about  income,  but  living  costs  are  higher  also  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  I do  not  think  you  take  into 
consideration. 

Miss  Switzer.  The  formula  does  not,  of  course.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  you  have  when  you  come  into  a program  like  this,  as 
we  did  in  1954,  that  has  been  going.  It  began  in  1920  or  1921,  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis,  and  it  was  changed  in  various  ways  for  various 
reasons,  usually  because  some  other  program  tied  to  it  changed ; then 
you  come  up  to  1954,  you  have  a going  program  and  you  try  to  work 
out  the  best  basis  you  can  think  of  for  advancing  the  program  on  a 
total  basis  and  not  cutting  back  from  where  you  are  because  you  do 
not  make  progress  by  cutting  back  anybody. 

I know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  on  a formula 
basis,  particularly  when  you  come  to  the  problem  with  a preconceived 
idea  of  what  the  formula  ought  to  be,  which  was  the  case  in  1954. 
People  had  generally  come  to  accept  that  Federal  grant  legislation 
should  have  as  its  basic  premise  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  ability  to  pay.  It  is  not 
simple. 
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( The  following  information  was  supplied  subsequently : ) 

j . ! 

Pebcent  Federal  Participation  Under  Section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  1960  Fiscal  Year 

Allotments  under  section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  are  niade  on 
the  basis  of  population  weighted  by  per  capita  income.  The  per  capita  income 
of  each  State  is  related  to  the  United  States  average  per  capita  income  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  allotment  percentage. 

Provision  is  made  for  a “floor”  to  insure  that  no  State’s  allotment  is  less  than 
the  1954  level  of  operation.  There  is  also  a limitation  on  the  amount  a State’s 
allotment  may  increase  in  any  year.  - ‘ | 

In  order  to  earn  the  “floor”  through  1959  a State  must  have -funds  equal  in 
amount  to  the  funds  it  had  available  in JL954.  _The  additional  portion  of  the  sec- 
tion 2 allotment  is  earned  at  rates  related  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  State. 
Beginning  in  1960,  the  matching  requirements  for  the  “floor”:-are  adjusted  dur- 
ing a bridge  period  of  4 years,  so  that  by  l963  the  entire  sectidn  2 allotment  will 
be  earned  on  the  basis  of  shares  applicable  to  the  additional  portion.  , 

Thus  the  two  parts  of  the  section  2nllotment,  the  “floor”  and  the  (“additional 
portion,”  are  earned  at  different  statutory' rates.  .Where  there  is  a separate 
agency  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  the  general  agency  and  the 
agency  for  the  blind  have  different  rates  insofar  as  the  “floor”  is  concerned,  hut 
the  same  rate  with  respect  to  the  additional  portion  of  the  allotment. 

Table  I shows  the  ranking  or  selected  States,  as  requested,  including  the  flve 
highest  and  the  flve  lowest.  The  ranking  is  based  on  the  composite  Federal  share 
which  is  derived  by  calculating  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  allot- 
ment and  State  funds  required. 

Table  III  shows  the  ranking  for  selected  States  based  on  per  capita  income. 
The  relation  of  a State’s  per  capita  income  to  the  United  States  per  capita  income 
is  a key  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  its  section  2 allotment.  It  is  the  sole 
factor  in  determining  the  Federal  share  for  matching  that  part  of  the  allot- 
ment which  is  above  the  “floor.” 

On  both  tables,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,^  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
excluded  since  their  allotments  and  Federal  shares  are  affected  by  specific  provi- 
sions in  the  act  not  applicable  to  other  jurisdictions.  For  example,  neither  Guam 
nor  the  Virgin  Islands  had  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  1954  and 
consequently  neither  has  a “floor.”  Also  the  allotment  percentages  for  the  section 
2 allotment  and  the  Federal  shares  for  the  additional  portion  for  these  five  juris- 
dictions are  specifically  listed  in  the  act. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  same  States  do  not  appear  on  both  tables  and  the 
ranking  is  different.  This  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  “floor”  provisions  and 
the  difference  in  statutory  matching  requirements  for  earning  the  “floor”  and 
the  additional  portion  of  the  section  2 allotment. 
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SERVICES  TO  ISOLATED  AREAS 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  another  thing  that  comes  into  the  picture 
that  I have  personally  observed;  In  a program  of  this  kind  with  the 
concentrated  population  where  means  of  getting  out  information  as 
to  the  program  are  comparatively  simple,  people  would  be  aware  of 
the  program  and  I would  not  say  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  but 
they  will  work  with  it;  whereas,  if  you  get  into  an  isolated  area 
where  information  is  not  disseminated  so  readily  and  people  are  not 
so  aware,  there  are  a number  of  people  in  the  country  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  virtues  of  this  program. 

I would  like  to  have  you  comment  about  how  far  you  have  been 
able  to  reach  into  some  of  the  isolated  areas  where  we  have  a concen- 
trated Indian  population  such  as  in  South  Dakota,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Miss  Switzer.  This  is  a very  real  problem.  The  cost  of  delivering 
services  to  isolated  areas  is  also  greater  than  in  the  concentrated  city 
areas  where  you  have  medical  care  facilities,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  important  problems  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves 
to  in  the  last  4 or  5 years  has  been  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
Indian  groups  in  the  States  where  they  are  an  important  part  of  the 
population.  I think  we  have  made  some  headway  in  Arizona  and  a 
little  in  New  Mexico.  I think  in  North  Dakota  we  have  done  this  in 
working  with  the  State  agencies  and  also  by  encouraging  projects. 
We  have  one  project  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

This  is  a problem  in  Alaska,  a very  acute  problem,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  address  ourselves  to  particularly,  since  Alaska  is 
going  to  be  greatly  affected  by  statehood  as  far  as  financial  involve- 
ment is  concerned. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  State  staffs,  the  directors  and  coun- 
sellors, are  very  well  aware  of  the  need  for  special  emphasis  in  dealing 
with  not  only  the  Indians  but  with  all  of  the  rural  groups  and  the 
other  minority  groups. 

Take  a State  like  Texas,  for  example.  I was  there  over  the  last 
weekend.  You  are  struck  there,  especially  in  San  Antonio  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  Dallas,  with  the  heavy  Mexican-Spanish  population 
and  the  language  difficulty  and  the  mores  and  customs  of  the  people. 
The  problems  of  providing  rehabilitation  services  for  groups  in  a 
setting  which  has  certain  traditional  aspects  that  are  difficult  to  get 
around  is  a very  big  problem. 

I think  the  encouraging  thing  is  it  is  recognized  and  that  people 
are  making  conscious  efforts  to  be  more  aware  of  it  and  do  more  about 
it. 

We  have  a number  of  projects  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  one  in 
Illinois  and  one  in  New  York  State,  experimenting  with  different 
ways  of  bringing  rehabilitation  services  to  rural  populations,  because 
it  is  my  feeling  that  you  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  service — ^the 
way  the  Public  Health  programs  carry  the  message  out  through 
the  Public  Health  nurse — we  have  to  find  ways  to  carry  the  rehabili- 
tation services  to  the  homebound  in  rural  communities  and  carry 
it  in  a mobile  clinic  of  some  sort  into  the  small  towns.  This  is  being 
done  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Georgia  has 
for  a number  of  years  been  doing  this  type  of  thing. 
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Does  that  answer  your  question'^ 

Mr.  Marshall.  I appreciate  your  answer. 

EFFECT  OF  ADMISSION  OF  ALASKA  UPON  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Kelly,  there  are  a number  of  places  in  this  budget  where  we 
give  grants'to  States.  Is  there  anything  in  the  legal  status  of  Alaska 
which  would  require  amending  before  they  can  use  their  Federal  share 
of  any  of  these  grants  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  a great  deal  of 
study  has  been  given  to  the  problem.  There  have  been  some  legal 
interpretations  to  the  effect  that  the  effect  of  the  statehood  of  Alaska 
will  not  have  an  effect  in  1960  and  in  a good  many  instances  not  in 
1961.  But  it  will  have  an  effect;  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  same  kind 
of  per  capita  income  figures  that  are  available  in  the  other  States 
have  not  been  available  in  Alaska. 

IVe  have  recently  received  a preliminary  estimate  of  their  figures, 
and  they  indicate  that  in  several  of  our  appropriations  they  will  have 
a real  adverse  effect  because  the  law  has  in  several  cases  heretofore 
authorized  us  to  treat  Alaska  as  the  lowest  per  capita  income  State.  In 
other  cases  it  is  the  median  and  now  they  appear  to  be  in  the  higher 
portion.  Of  course,  their  costs  are  greater  than  in  most  of  the  States. 
There  is  also  some  remedial  legislation  that  will  be  sent  up,  but 
it  will  not  affect  1960. 

Miss  SwuTZER.  It  will  not  affect  1960,  but  it  will  affect  later  years 
in  the  case  of  our  program.  IVe  will  be  practically  wiped  out  if 
something  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  not  need  in  this  budget  we  are  considering 
now  to  treat  Alaska  in  any  different  status  than  we  would  have  here- 
tofore, but  when  the  1961  appropriation  bill  comes  up  unless  some  of 
these  things  are  changed  this  committee  will  have  to  take  those  things 
into  consideration. 

M.  Kelly.  Legislation  will  have  to  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogartv'.  Mr.  Laird. 

WISCONSIN  PARTICIPATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  had  some  very  pleasant  experiences  with  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  Wisconsin. 

Miss  S^viTZER.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  Particularly  this  last  year  in  which  I called  to  their 
attention  a case  of  a young  boy  who  was  having  very  serious  heart 
trouble  and  they  felt  there  was  some  question  really  about  what  the 
chances  of  his  actually  recovering  might  be.  They  wanted  to  have  a 
better  than  50-50  chance  before  they  took  him  in  to  the  program, 
but  they  decided  to  take  a chance. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  came  out  well  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  The  boy  is  now  using  a synthetic  artery  and  he  is  in 
school  and  engaging  in  such  activities  as  swimming. 

Miss  Switzer.  Did  they  pay  for  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  The  operation  was  performed  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
and  the  Cleveland  Clinic  did  not  charge  for  it.  However,  they  did 
take  care  of  the  hospital  bills  which  were  quite  high  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  they  needed  three  nurses  around  the  clock  for  quite  a period 
of  time. 

Miss  Switzer.  More  and  more  States  are  doing  this.  Some  of  the 
States  are  more  liberal  than  others  and  are  willing  to  take  a greater 
risk  than  others,  but  I think  it  is  one  of  the  very  encouraging  things 
about  the  program.  I am  delighted  it  turned  out  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  worked  out  fine.  I was  a little  concerned  with  the 
budget  presented  for  this  program  in  our  State  in  this  particular 
fiscal  year  we  are  talking  about,  as  far  as  the  Federal  budget  for  1960 
is  concerned.  Wisconsin  in  its  budget  will  be  able  to  match  only  67 
percent  of  the  Federal  funds. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  are  disappointed  with  that,  too.  I do  not  know 
if  we  knew  this  time  last  year  that  Wisconsin  would  do  as  well  as  it 
did.  I do  not  know  that  we  knew  that. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  There  was  some  uncertainty.  They  told  us  they 
wanted  to  go  into  the  facility  program,  but  I do  not  remember  how 
much. 

Miss  Switzer.  Maybe  they  will  find  additional  funds.  We  hope  we 
will  have  it  available  for  them  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  problem  here  is  the  amount  of  rehabilitation  that 
will  be  done  in  Wisconsin.  It  looks  to  me,  even  considering  the  money 
used  in  the  facility  program,  it  is  going  to  be  less. 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  Laird,  Their  request  for  vocational  rehabilitation  was  reduced 
in  the  budget  that  has  been  presented  to  our  legislature. 

Miss  Switzer.  I see.  So  that  even  what  the  Department  asked  for, 
they  did  not  get  to  go  to  the  legislature  with  ? 

OTHER  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  1960 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  that  generally  the  case  in  quite  a few  States  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I think,  generally,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  budget 
that  goes  to  the  Governor  from  the  Department  usually  goes  through 
to  the  legislature.  Is  that  not  the  case,  Mrs.  Lamborn,  and  has  it  not 
been  for  some  time  ? 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  I think  Mr.  Laird  was  talking  of  the  Governor  cut- 
ting this  request  before  it  gets  to  the  legislature. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  happened  in  Texas.  I think  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  the  situation  in  State  financing.  It  is  a tough  year,  and 
I do  not  know  whether  it  will  get  better  or  not. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  seems  there  is  more  pressure  on  the  States  to  balance 
the  budget  than  in  the  F ederal  Government. 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  know  that  that  is  true. 

RETURNS  PROM  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Right  at  that  point,  if  I may  interrupt,  are  these 
figures  I have  been  listening  to  for  12  or  13  years  still  right,  that 
20  percent  of  those  that  you  are  rehabilitating  are  being  taken  from 
relief  rolls,  that  the  conservative  figure  is  that  we  get  back  $10  for 
every  $1  we  appropriate  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fogartt.  You  think  it  is  nearer  $15,  you  have  told  us.  You 
say  they  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  local  budget  problems,  but 
if  these  funds  were  increased,  it  would  help  the  overall  budget,  would 
it  not  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Certainly.  Kehabilitation  pays  big  dividends.  I 
still  say,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fiscal  situation  in  the  States 
this  year  is  a tighter  one  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  what  if  it  is  tight  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  what  I say. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  helps  their  fiscal  situation  they  ought  to  be 
matching  a hundred  percent. 

Miss  Switzer.  I agree  to  that ; I certainly  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  maintaining  that  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice  you  have  the  same  problem  in  Ehode  Island. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right.  I think  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  I am  trying  to  see  to  it  that  they  raise  enough  State  money 
to  match  100  percent. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  should  be  able  to  do  it  in  Khode  Island.  They 
are  only  short  about  $25,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  any  State. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  should  be  able  to  pick  that  up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  they  should. 

adequacy  or  budget  request 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  under  your  budget  as  presented  to  us 
all  necessary  funds  are  provided  to  take  care  of  the  basic  program 
under  section  2 of  the  Vocational  Kehabilitation  Act  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes ; I think  they  are  the  best  estimates  we  can  give. 
I think  we  have  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  every  case.  I feel 
we  have  just  a good  estimate  on  this — I really  do. 

Mr.  Hunt.  On  page  6 we  show  the  percentage  increase  by  years. 
You  find  the  increase  in  the  1960  estimate  over  1959  is  the  lowest 
percentage  yet.  It  is  very  conservative. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  Mr.  Laird  is  concerned  also  that  we  have 
enough  in  there,  because  he  does  not  like  supplemental,  and,  of  course, 
nobody  else  does.  We  have  tried  to  be  sure  we  had  in  the  budget  ade- 
quate funds  to  cover  the  State  estimates. 

Mr.  Laird.  I note  that  the  funds  made  available  under  your  appro- 
priation titled  “Research  and  training’’ — this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
best  records  of  success  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  in  the  entire  appropriation  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  success  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  so  modest,  the  request  is  so  modest. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  feel  you  can  do  an  effective  and  adequate  program 
under  this  budget  as  presented  in  this  area  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  so.  I feel  that  this  is  a very  good  ongoing 
percentage  increase. 

, Mr.  Laird.  And  you  will  make  real  progress  during  1960? 

' Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  CERTAIN  DISABILITY  GROUPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  put  in  a statement  in  the  record  on  what  you 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  field  of  the  mentally  retarded;  also  on 
speech  and  hearing  defects;  on  cerebral  palsy;  epilepsy;  and  also 
what  you  are  doing  in  the  field  of  aging. 

What  about  multiple  sclerosis  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  no  projects  on  that.  We  will  see  what  we 
have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  not  have  any  projects  in  multiple 
sclerosis  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  chairman  of  the  Department’s  Health  Agency 
drive,  and  I say  we  should  concentrate  on  our  poor  relations  now  and 
I think  multiple  sclerosis  and  muscular  distrophy  have  not  had  the 
public  dramatic  support  they  should  have.  We  will  give  it  some  spe- 
cialized attention.  It  is  a question  of  meeting  the  problem.  We  will 
get  after  it. 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  multiple  sclerosis  in  1956  we  had  169  cases  and  217 
in  1957,  up  to  250  in  1958.  There  is  some  growth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  that  table  in  the  record,  too. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes ; this  is  the  number  of  rehabilitants  by  disabili- 
ties. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Rehabilitants  by  selected  types  of  disability — State  programs 


Disability  at  acceptance 

1956  1 

19571 

1958  1 

Estin 

1959 

aated 

1960 

Blind - -----  

3, 765 

4, 005 

4,  007 

4, 421 

4, 853 

Visual  other  than  blind - 

3, 630 

3,  768 

3,  908 

4,312 

4, 733 

Poliomyelitis 

3,120 

3,286 

3,  236 

3,  571 

3,  919 

Paraplegia - - 

664 

678 

663 

732 

803 

Epilepsy - _ 

1,  374 

1,521 

1,  543 

1,703 

1,869 

Mental  retardation - - 

756 

1,094 

1,  578 

1,741 

1,911 

Psychosis  and  psvchoneurosis-  

2, 192 

2,796 

3,221 

3, 554 

3,901 

Other  mental  and  nervous  system  disorders 

628 

840 

1, 076 

1, 187 

1,303 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis - 

7, 045 

6,825 

6,  278 

6, 927 

7,  603 

Cardiac  - - - 

3, 040 

3, 444 

3, 943 

4, 351 

4,  775 

Multiple  sclerosis --  - 

169 

217 

250 

276 

303 

Cerebral  palsy 

783 

893 

944 

1,042 

1, 143 

Arthritis  - 

1,895 

2, 132 

2,148 

2, 370 

2,601 

Diabetes - _ 

899 

1,031 

1,104 

1,  218 

1, 337 

Deaf - - 

1,  278 

1,494 

1, 324 

1, 461 

1,603 

Hard  of  hearing - - 

2,945 

3, 193 

3,  479 

3, -839 

4,  213 

Speech  defects.  

988 

925 

931 

1,027 

1,127 

1 Partially  estimated. 


Rehabilitation  of  Certain  Disability  Groups 

Ttie  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  strives  constantly  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend services  to  all  groups  of  disabled  people.  To  this  end,  we  are  making  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants  for  study  and  investigation  of  practically  all 
disabling  conditions.  Our  training  funds  are  used  to  enable  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel to  deal  adequately  with  all  groups  of  disabled  people.  Finally,  we  en- 
courage and  assist  State  agencies  in  so  developing  their  programs  that  all  dis- 
abled people,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  disability,  are  served. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  certain  groups  of  disabled  people  require  special 
attention  and  emphasis  due  to  a variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  lack  of  public 
understanding  of  their  capabilities,  lack  of  facilities  for  their  rehabilitation,  lack 
of  trained  jiersonnel,  etc.  Among  these  groups  are  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
epileptic,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  older  disabled  person,  the  alcoholic,  individuals 
with  speech  and  hearing  disorders,  those  suffering  from  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
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those  addicted  to  drugs.  While  we  are  far  from  meeting  the  total  rehabilitation 
problems  of  these  groups  of  disabled  i)eople,  and  while  the  number  being  served 
is  still  limited  in  relation  to  the  numbers  needing  services,  nevertheless,  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  year  by  year.  Some  of  the  process  and  some  of 
the  activities  which  have  helped  to  bring  about  this  progress  are  the  following  r 

MENTALLY  KETARDED 

The  mentally  retarded  are  among  the  most  diflBicult  disabled  people  to  rehabili- 
tate. This  is  due  principally  to  the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  for  their  work 
evaluation  and  preparation  and  resistance  to  their  employment  based  on  lack  of 
public  and  employer  understanding  of  the  many  jobs  they  can  perform  success- 
fully. We  are  making  a direct  nationwide  attack  on  these  complex  problems 
using  all  the  resources  that  are  available  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  For  example,  we  have  made  research  and  demonstration  grants  for  6 re- 
search projects  and  14  selected  demonstration  projects  for  improving  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  the  mentally  retarded,  for  improving  the  occupational  outlook  for 
these  people.  In  addition,  we  have  made  several  training  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  specialized  courses  on  the  psychological  and  vocational  approaches  to 
the  adolescent  and  adult  mentally  retarded.  Four  short-term  training  courses  for 
psychologists  have  been  held  throughout  the  country  on  the  psychological  evalua- 
tion of  the  atypical,  including  the  mentally  retarded.  Three  other  training 
courses  on  rehabilitation  of  the  cerebral  palsied  have  also  been  supported,  in 
part,  with  rehabilitation  training  funds  to  enable  rehabilitation  counselors 
and  others  working  in  the  field  to  learn  more  about  new  developments  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  this  severely  disabled  group. 

Each  year  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  devote  more  of  their  energies 
and  funds  to  the  mentally  retarded  with  the  result  that  greater  numbers  of 
the  mentally  retarded  are  successfully  rehabilitated  every  year.  In  1956  the 
total  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  by  State  agencies  was  756.  This 
had  more  than  doubled  in  1958,  and  we  anticipate  that  in  1960  the  number  will 
be  over  1,900.  In  this  current  fiscal  year,  the  State  agencies  will  expend  about 
$1,250,000  in  Federal  funds,  in  addition  to  State  matching  funds  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  estimated  1,750  mentally  retarded  people. 

EPILEPTICS 

Our  research  projects  dealing  with  the  epileptics  have  been  very  successfuL 
In  1956,  a research  grant  was  made  to  Epi-Hab,  Inc.,  in  California,  to  establish 
a workshop  to  demonstrate  to  industry  that  persons  with  epilepsy  can  suc- 
cessfully perform  many  kinds  of  mechanical  and  industrial  jobs  from  which 
they  had  previously  been  excluded.  The  succes  of  this  demonstration  has  been 
outstanding.  Not  only  has  the  project  demonstrated  that  these  people  can  work, 
with  few  exceptions,  at  almost  any  kind  of  machine,  but  that  they  can  work 
with  the  greatest  safety  at  these  machines.  The  plant  at  which  they  were  em- 
ployed won  the  safety  award  and  with  it  a 20  percent  reduction  in  workmen’s 
comiiensation  insurance.  Based  on  the  success  of  this  project,  two  similar  dem- 
onstration projects  have  been  started  in  New  York  and  Arizona. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  also  making  progress  each 
year  in  the  rehabilitation  of  epileptics.  In  1956  the  State  agencies  rehabilitated 
1,374  epileptics.  In  1958  the  number  increased  to  1,543,  and  we  anticipate  1,703 
rehabilitants  in  1959  and  over  1,800  in  1960. 

The  Georgia  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  has  used  its  extension  and 
improvements  funds  to  set  up  three  special  evaluation  and  treatment  centers 
for  the  epileptic.  One  is  in  Atlanta  : one  in  Augusta,  and  one  in  Savannah.  At 
these  centers,  each  epileptic  is  given  complete  medical,  psychological,  social,  and 
vocational  evaluations,  by  a team  of  experts  in  many  fields.  Following  this,  a 
treatment  plan  is  devised  and  vocational  plans  are  drawn  uji  and  initiated. 
Only  those  individuals  are  served  at  these  centers  who  have  had  seizures  for 
years  and  who  have  literally  searched  everywhere  for  help.  In  some  cases, 
startling  success  has  been  achieved — for  example,  some  117  iieople  have  become 
.seizure  free  who  bad  had  attacks  for  10,  14,  or  even  as  long  as  28  years.  Of 
the  117  seizure-free  clients,  77  are  now  actively  employed  in  a wide  variety  of 
occupations. 
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OEEEBRAL  PALSIED 

Because  of  the  serious  problems  which  the  cerebral  palsied  face  in  obtaining 
employment,  one  of  our  earliest  research  grants  was  made  to  the  Institute  for 
the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  in  New  York  for  developing  methods  of  evaluating 
the  W/ork  potential  of  severely  disabled  cerebral  palsied  adults  through  the  use 
of  a wide  variety  of  sample  jobs,  looking  to  more  effective  training  and  job  place- 
ment for  this  group.  The  success  achieved  in  this  project  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  demonstration  projects  in  five  additional  States — Florida, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

Several  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  specialized  activi- 
ties for  the  cerebral  palsied  under  their  extension  and  improvement  authority. 
These  consist  of  special  counselors  who  work  exclusively  with  the  cerebral 
palsied  in  specialized  facilities,  the  public  schools  and  in  special  training  programs 
to  give  these  i>eople  the  individualized  attention  they  need.  As  a result  of  these  and 
other  special  activities,  the  State  agencies  will,  we  believe,  rehabilitate  in  1960, 
over  1,100  individuals  disabled  by  cerebral  palsy.  In  1956  the  number  rehabili- 
tated was  783. 

MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 

We  have  received  a request  for  and  granted  funds  for  one  research  project 
for  individuals  disabled  by  multiple  sclerosis.  This  project  was  designed  to 
develop  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  psychological  and  vocational  ad- 
justment problems  of  individuals  with  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  Wisconsin  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  conducted  a special  study  in 
1958  with  its  extension  and  improvement  funds  to  study  the  rehabilitation 
problems  associated  with  multiple  sclerosis.  This  study  has  assisted  the  agencies 
in  providing  more  effective  services  to  individuals  in  this  disability  group. 
Over  the  country,  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  rehabilitated  169 
individuals  with  multiple  sclerosis  in  1956  and  250  in  1958.  We  anticipate  that 
they  will  rehabilitate  about  300  in  1960. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  ADDICTION 

We  have  granted  funds  for  two  research  projects  dealing  with  alcoholism. 
One  project  is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  employability  of  a group  of  chronic 
alcoholic  men  who  are  being  provided  a broad  scope  of  services  in  a specialized 
center.  The  other  project  is  designed  to  study  the  vocational  history  of  alcohol- 
ics and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  and  utilizing  a rehabili- 
tation center  in  their  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

A number  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  conduct  specialized 
activities  for  alcoholics,  most  of  which  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Al- 
coholics Anonymous.  In  the  last  few  years  these  activities  have  been  stepped 
up  considerably,  resulting  in  greater  numbers  of  alcoholics  served  by  the  State 
agencies,  as  reflected  in  93  rehabilitants  in  1956,  189  rehabilitated  in  1958,  and 
a projected  230  in  1960. 

We  have  had  no  special  projects  dealing  with  drug  addiction.  Also,  because  of 
the  many,  many  complex  problems,  the  activities  of  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  have  been  very  limited  with  this  group  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals. There  were  fewer  than  five  rehabilitated  in  1956,  and  we  would 
anticipate  a half  dozen  or  so  in  1960. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

In  the  area  of  speech  and  hearing,  we  have  supported  20  research  projects 
involving  over  one-half  million  dollars.  These  projects  have  dealt  with  such 
things  as  improved  tests  for  aphasiacs,  job  experiences  of  deaf  people,  the  pro- 
vision of  psychiatric  services  for  the  deaf,  the  use  of  television  in  the  teaching 
of  speech  reading,  the  characteristics  of  good  lipreaders,  the  development  of 
standards  and  guides  for  use  by  communities  in  establishing  speech  and  hear- 
ing facilities  and  the  development  of  programs  of  services  for  hard  of  hearing 
blind  persons. 

In  addition,  our  training  funds  are  being  utilized  extensively  in  this  area. 
Regular  training  programs  for  speech  and  hearing  therapists  are  being  conducted 
with  our  training  funds  as  well  as  a host  of  special  training  programs  such  as 
training  in  the  area  of  aphasia,  speech  conservation,  the  fitting  of  hearing  aids, 
stuttering  therapy,  cleft  palate  speech,  esophageal  speech,  and  speech  reading. 
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Also  a very  popular  and  effective  series  of  short  courses  in  sign  language  com- 
munication with  deaf  clients  are  supported  at  Gallaudet  College.  All  of  these 
training  activities  have  been  highly  successful  in  extending  services  to  people 
with  speech  and  hearing  disorders. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  now  in  a better  position  to 
serve  individuals  with  speech  and  hearing  disorders  than  they  were  in  previous 
years  and  the  number  of  individuals  successfully  rehabilitated  each  year  since 
1956  attests  to  this.  In  1956,  the  State  agencies  rehabilitated  5,211  individuals 
who  had  speech  and  hearing  disorders.  In  1958,  this  number  had  risen  to  5,734 
and  in  1960  we  expect  it  will  increase  to  about  6,950. 

AGING 

The  gains  we  have  made  in  recent  years,  in  serving  the  older  disabled  person, 
are  encouraging.  The  State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  1956  placed  into  gainful 
employment,  17,751  disabled  individuals  who  were  45  and  over  at  the  time  of 
acceptance.  In  1958,  this  number  had  risen  to  22,787  and  in  1960  we  anticipate 
it  will  increase  to  27,500. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  older  disabled  worker  is  going  to  present  problems 
of  increasing  import  in  the  future,  we  are  devoting  a considerable  portion  of 
our  research  and  training  funds  to  this  group  of  disabled  people.  There  are  19 
research  projects  dealing  with  older  disabled  workers  involving  in  1959  alone, 
an  expenditure  of  over  $600,000  of  our  research  funds.  We  are  conducting  a 
variety  of  special  training  programs  for  rehabilitation  of  personnel  who  deal 
with  the  older  disabled  worker.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are 
instituting  many  special  programs  to  provide  more  effective  services  for  the 
older  disabled  worker.  In  some  States,  counselors  specialize  in  working  with 
the  older  disabled  person  and  in  other  instances,  special  vocational  placement 
programs  have  been  started. 

USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  MATCHING  PURPOSES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Miss  Switzer,  I have  just  one  more  thing  I would  like 
to  ask  you  about.  I have  a letter  from  Mr.  George  A.  Parker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.,  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  use  of  funds  furnished  by  nonprofit  groups  to 
match  Federal  funds.  Mr.  Parker  writes : 

The  legislative  history  for  Public  Law  565,  83d  Congress  (Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1954)  states  very  plainly  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  encourage  interest  and  participation  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
of  local  city  public  and  nonprofit  groups.  However,  this  stated  and  very  desirable 
intent  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  lawyers  of  the  HEW  Department 
in  drafting  section  401.49  of  the  regulations  governing  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  relating  to  the  use  of  local  funds  for  matching  purposes  in  order 
to  receive  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  under  the  State  plan.  Section  401.49 
purports  to  authorize  the  use  of  “contributions  by  private  organizations  or 
individuals,  which  are  deposited  in  the  account  of  the  State  or  local  rehabilitation 
agency  in  accordance  with  State  law,  for  expenditure  by,  and  at  the  sole  discre- 
tion of,  the  State  or  local  rehabilitation  agency”  (italics  added).  However,  in 
practice  the  Federal  agency  does  not  allow  the  State  agency  to  use  local  private 
eontributions  for  matching  purposes  as  the  State  rehabilitation  agency  “at  the 
sole  discretion”  of  said  agency,  but  apparently  only  at  the  “sole  discretion”  of 
the  Federal  agency. 

We  regret  to  state  that  a large  portion  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  funds 
allocated  to  Texas  by  Congress  are  presently  being  forfeited  because  our  State 
legislation  does  not  provide  adequate  matching  funds.  However,  at  the  local 
level  there  are  numerous  nonprofit  organizations  eager  to  sponsor  greatly  needed 
vocational  rehabilitation  work  in  the  community.  They  would  be  pleased  to 
contribute  such  funds  to  the  State  office  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  be  ex- 
pended “at  the  sole  discretion”  of  the  State  agency  in  the  community  involved, 
but  we  are  advised  that  the  Federal  agency  interprets  their  regulation  to  pro- 
hibit a State  grant  under  section  2 or  3 of  Public  Law  565  to  a local  nonprofit 
agency  when  the  State  matching  funds  come  from  that  community,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  funds  come  from  the  nonprofit  agency  which  the  State  agency  pro- 
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poses  to  receive  the  grant.  We  urge  that  your  subcommittee  request  the  HEW 
Department  to  correct  their  interpretation  of  regulation  section  401.49  to  con- 
form to  the  legislative  history  and  intent  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  use  of 
loc*al  funds  for  matching  purposes  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work  in  the  local 
community  in  a manner  approved  at  the  “sole  discretion”  of  the  State  agency. 
Actually,  this  is  what  the  language  of  section  401.49  seems  to  say,  but  is  not 
so  interpreted. 

Miss  Switzer,  would  you  explain  the  policy  on  matching  contributed 
funds  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  question  Mr.  Parker  raises  is  very  important 
and  is  one  which  has  had  most  serious  consideration  not  only  by  our 
Office  but  by  the  highest  officials  in  the  Department. 

I think  before  I explain  the  policy  it  might  be  helpful  for  me  tO' 
comment  briefly  on  a very  real  problem.  Texas  has  not  been  appro- 
priating sufficient  State  funds  to  earn  its  allotment  and  there  is  a 
great  need  in  Texas  for  additional  facilities  and  resources  for  the 
disabled.  The  need  is  very  great  for  facilities  and  services  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  In  1957  we  were  able  to 
award  $6,000  to  the  Fort  Worth  Council  for  Retarded  Children  of 
which  Mr.  Parker  was  president  to  establish  a sheltered  workshop  and 
vocational  training  center  for  the  mentally  retarded.  This  was  done 
under  the  authority  of  section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  which  has  now  expired. 

At  the  present  time,  grants  can  be  made  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  for  three  purposes : 

1.  Grants  to  States  under  section  2 of  the  act  for  support  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

2.  Grants  to  States  under  section  3 of  the  act  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

3.  Grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  under  section  4 
of  the  act  for  research,  demonstrations,  training,  traineeships,  and 
special  facilities  and  services  which  will  make  a substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  vocational  rehabilitation  problems  common  to 
all  or  several  States. 

Under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  act  the  grants  are  made  directly  to  the 
States.  If  the  State  plan  so  provides,  the  State  may  in  turn  grant 
funds  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  establishment  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 

Grants  to  States  under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  act  are  matched  with 
State  funds.  The  regulation  to  which  Mr.  Parker  refers  defines  State 
and  local  funds  which  may  be  used  for  matching  sections  2 and  3 
grants,  as  follows : 

Sec.  401.49  * * * “State  or  local  funds”  means  (a)  funds  made  available 
by  appropriation  directly  to  the  State  or  local  rehabilitation  agency,  funds  made 
available  by  allotment  or  transfer  from  a general  departmental  appropriation, 
or  funds  otherwise  made  available  to  the  State  or  local  rehabilitation  agency 
by  any  unit  of  State  or  local  government;  or  (b)  contributions  by  private  organi- 
zations or  individuals,  which  are  deposited  in  the  account  of  the  State  or  local 
rehabilitation  agency  in  accordance  with  State  law,  for  expenditure  by,  and 
at  the  sole  discretion  of,  the  State  or  local  rehabilitation  agency : Provided, 
however.  That  such  contributions  earmarked  for  meeting  the  State’s  share  of 
providing  particular  services,  in  serving  certain  types  of  disabilities,  or  in 
providing  services  for  special  groups  identified  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which 
would  be  acceptable  for  the  earmarking  of  public  funds,  may  be  deemed  to  be 
State  funds,  if  permissible  under  State  law. 
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Mr.  Parker’s  question  is  directly  related  to  section  401.49(b)  of  the 
reflations  which  specifies  the  conditions  under  which  contributions 
from  private  groups  or  individuals  may  be  considered  as  State  funds. 
The  purpose  of  the  grants  under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  Vocational 
Eehabilitation  Act  is  to  assist  the  States  in  the  support  and  the  extcn-_ 
sion  and  improvement  of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 
From  allotments  under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  V ocational  Eehabilita- 
tion Act,  grants  are  made  directly  to  the  States  for  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures  under  the  State  plan.  The  State  share  of  matching 
funds  consists  of  actual  expenditures  by  the  State  under  the  State  plan. 
Federal  matching  of  expenditures  by  nonprofit  organizations  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  Federal  Government’s  assisting  voluntary  organi- 
zations— not  assisting  the  States.  , . 

.-In  drafting- regulations  under  the  act  a very, .conscientious  effort 
was  made  to  determine  under  what  conditions  funds  contributed  by 
private  organizations  or  individuals  might  become  State^or -local  funds 
for  Federal  matching  purposes  under  sections  2 or  3.  It  was  decided 
that  such  privately  contributed  funds,'  if  permissible  under  State  law, 
may  be  considered  as  State  funds  for  Federal  matching — ^notwith- 
standing their  possible  earmarkings  for  limited  specific  purposes — 
so  long  as  such  funds  are  made  available  for  expenditure  by  and  at 
the  sole  discretiton  of  the  State  rehabilitation  agency.  By  way  of 
assuring  that  the  latter  condition  is  met  in  any  given  case,  it  was  fur- 
ther decided  that  one  of  the  chief  criteria  in  such  instances  should  be 
that  the  benefits  from  the  Federal  matching  of  such  contributed  funds 
not  revert  to  the  donor.  F or  example,  even  though  the  “contribution” 
to  a State  agency  on  its  face  is  completely  without  restriction,  if  the 
State  agency  provides  a service  or  grant  to  the  “donor”  in  the  amount 
of  the  “contribution”  plus  matching  Federal  funds,  there  has  not  been 
an  expenditure  by  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  State  would  not 
in  fact  have  expended  any  of  its  funds  if  the  funds  were  simply 
channeled  from  the  organization  to  the  State  and  then  back  to  the 
original  “donor.” 

Section  401.49  of  the  regulations  is  not  applicable  to  matching  funds 
under  section  4 of  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act.  Under  this 
section  the  Congress  specifically  provided  for  grants  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies.  The  grantees  imder  this 
section  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

I think  that  the  problem  posed  by  Mr.  Parker  is  related  not  only 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  as  to  what  constitutes  State 
funds  under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act  but 
also  to  the  availability  of  Federal  grants  to  nonprofit  agencies  to 
establish  community  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops.  Tem- 
porary provision  for  doing  this  was  contained  in  section  4(a)  (2)  of 
the  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act  which  provided  for  expansion 
grants.  That  authority  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  gets  into  a rather  technical  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  your  regulations  and  I thought  we  ought  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  record  so  that  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems will  have  the  facts  available  to  us.  I appreciate  your  detailed 
explanation. 

Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  you  wish  to  add  concerning  your 
budget,  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Switzer.  Thank  you. 
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ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Friday,  March  6, 1959. 

WITNESSES 

DR.  WINFRED  OVERHOLSER,  SUPERINTENDENT 
ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  ADDISON  M.  DUVAD,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
F.  M.  HAUL,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 
JOSEPH  P.  LEAHY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  EXAMINER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  hospital 

2.  Operation  of  farm 

3.  Operation  of  cafeteria 

4.  Training  program 

6.  1959  program  obligated  in  1968 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 

Non-Federal  sources  (3'2*D.C.  Code  401-416) 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

New  obligational  authority 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) — 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

$15, 655, 654 
37, 080 
96, 301 
208, 393 
163, 812 

$16, 682, 250 
37, 560 
103, 270 
267,920 
-163,812 

$17,819,986 
37,650 
104, 265 
268,100 

16, 161, 240 

-163, 812 

-1, 074, 752 
-11,783,049 
26, 173 

16, 927, 188 

163,812 

-1, 125, 050 
-12, 558, 950 

18, 230, 000 

-1,217,376 
-13, 297,625 

3, 165, 800 

3,407,000 

3, 715, 000 

3, 085, 800 
80,000 

3,186,000 

3, 716, 000 

3, 165, 800 

3, 186, 000 
221,000 

8, 716, 000 

OJ>ject  classification 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions 

01  Personal  services; 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent — . 

Trainees  (interns  and  residents) 

Student  nurses 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  "services 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refimds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

Subtotal 

Deduct  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  charges 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


4.4 


2,717 

72 

2, 681 
2,755 


$4,175 
$3, 012 


4.5 


2,773 
89 
2,736 
2, 811 


$4, 6.33 
$3, 807 


4.6 


3, 023 
89 
2,952 
3,027 


$4, 633 
$3, 745 


$10, 8.54, 894 
19,  055 
146,  595 
48, 484 
510, 759 


$11,  645,  215 
19, 000 
197, 480 


513, 970 


$12,  537, 315 
19, 000 
197,  480 


660, 740 


11,  579, 787 
4,  271 
6, 255 
18, 873 
130, 583 
15, 499 
130,  277 
3, 329, 339 
177,  083 
660, 606 
4, 343 
7, 553 
163, 812 


16, 228, 281 
67, 041 


16, 161,  240 


12, 375,  665 
4,400 
6, 300 
20, 770 
133,  530 
16, 000 
130,  585 
3, 478. 150 
210,  000 
730, 000 
4, 400 
7, 500 
-163, 812 


16,  953, 488 
26, 300 


16, 927, 188 


13, 314, 535 
4,400 
6,300 
21, 520 
154,  930 
16,000 
138, 985 
3,  .548,  3.30 
252, 000 
787, 400 
4, 400 
7,  500 


18,  256, 300 
26, 300 


18, 230, 000 


Total  obligations 
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Majok  Kepairs  and  Preservation  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate- 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Building  repairs  and  improvements 

2.  Ormmd  maintena-nop.  and  iTnprnvpTnp.ntj?  . .. 

$34,029 

667 

60,823 

$55,054 

$180,  OOd 
30,000 
120,000 

3.  Utility  facilities,  repairs,  and  improvements 

Total  obligations 

62,347 

96,419. 

-76,022 

33,093 

2,510 

II7, 401 
-33, 093 

3S),000 

Ftnancing; 

Unobligated  halanee  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balanee  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balanee,  no  longer  available 

2,692 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

55,000 

87,000 

330, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate' 

SAINT  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

07  Other  contractual  services-  

$7,923 

$52,000 

$135,000 

ALLOCAHOK  TO  GEKEEAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
02  Travel  

4 

351 

13,-190 

73,961" 

150 
600 
7, 899 
56,  752 

100 
5,000 
17,000 
172, 900 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services  - 

10  Lands  and  structures -- 

Total,  General  Services  Administration _ . 

87, 496 

65,  401 

195,000 

Total  obligations 

95, 419 

117, 401 

330,000 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

At  this  time  we  will  take  up  the  items  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.. 


General  Statements 

r>o  you  have  a statement  that  you  wish  to  make,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I have  prepared  opening  statements  covering  in  some  detail  the 
program  proposals  and  budget  requests  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  With  your  permission,  I should  like  to  insert  these 
statements  in  the  record  in  full  and  summarize  them  briefly  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  in  the  record. 

( The  statements  referred  to  follow : ) 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I should  like  for  the  benefit  of 
the  committee,  to  preface  my  statement  on  the  1960  appropriation  requests  of 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  with  a few  facts  on  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
hospital. 

HISTORY  AND  FUNCTIONS 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1855,  as  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  became  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  by  the 
act  of  July  1, 1916.  The  hospital  provides  care  and  treatment  for  several  classes 
of  mentally  ill  persons,  including  those  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans’  Administration,  Public  Health  Service,  insane 
persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  U.S.  courts,  induing  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  certain  U.S,  citizens  found  insane  in  Canada, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  certain  Foreign  Service  personnel,  and 
members  of  the  military  admitted  prior  to  July  16, 1946.  ' - 

POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  - - 

The  statutory  duty  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  to  furnish  “the  most  huihane 
care  and  enlightened  curative  treatment”  to  the  mentally  illi  The  hospital’s 
policies  and  programs  are  all  directed  to  this  end.  Fulfillment  of  the  obligation, 
however,  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  in  recent  years,  due  primarily  to  the 
inadequacy  of  staffing  levels.  Additional  funds  requested  in  the  budget  estimates 
now  before  the  committee  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  to 
acquire  some  of  the  increases  in  manpower  and  material  needed  to  accomplish 
the  objective.  " ~ ^ — 

FINANCmG  0F_  OPERATIONS 

Funds  for  the  oi)eration  of  the  hospital  are  obtained  through  a direct  appro- 
priation covering  most  of  the  Federal  beneficiaries  and  by  reimbursements  for 
care  rendered  oth^  groups,  principally  residents  of  Oie  District  of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA  PARTICIPATION  IN  BUDGET  FORMULATION 

It  would  seem  pertinent  at  this  point  to  advise  the  committee  that  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  a major  source  of  revenue  in  the  financing  of  hospital  opera- 
tions, has  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  1960  budget  requests  of  St 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  hospital  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  District  recog- 
nizes the  need  and  approves  of  the  increases  requested  by  St.  Elizabeths  in 
1960. 

I960  INCREASES 

The  1960  budget  provides  for  a total  increase  of  $1,139,000  ($308,000  in  direct 
appropriation  and  $831,000  in  reimbursements)  over  funds  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  be  derived  from  the  1959  appropriation,  a proposed  supplemental  for 
the  same  year,  and  anticipated  reimbursements.  In  addition  to  mandatory 
increases  for  annualization  of  positions  new  in  1959  and  increased  salary  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  extra  day  (262d)  in  1960,  the  budget  requests  provide 
for  the  following  program  increases : 

1.  Additional  staff  and  utilities  for  the  opening  and  operation  of  the  new 
maximum  security  building. 

2.  A minimal  part  of  an  urgently  needed  increase  in  personnel  for  other 
understaffed  hospital  areas. 

3.  Relatively  minor  increases  in  supply  funds  to  provide  adequate  patient 
food  at  current  price  levels  and  to  improve  the  hospital’s  drug,  medicine,  and 
medical  supply  program. 

4.  Funds  to  reduce  a sizable  backlog  of  equipment  replacement  needs  and  to 
meet  substantially  higher  current  prices  of  equipment  items. 

PATIENT  LOAD 

Requirements  for  1960  are  based  on  an  anticipated  average  patient  load  of 
6,920,  a slight  decrease  from  the  level  projected  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
patient  load  estimate  refiects  the  expected  continuation  of  the  gradual  d^rease 
of  in-the-house  patient  population  which  the  hospital  has  been  experiencing 
for  the  past  several  years.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  this  trend  is 
leveling  off,  the  decrease  in  the  past  fiscal  year  having  amounted  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  total  population. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  has  long  occupied  a position  of  prominence  in  the 
psychiatric  field,  but  this  position,  as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  its  patients, 
is  in  jeopardy  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  staff  adequately  to  carry  on  modern 
treatment  programs  which  hold  so  much  hope  for  mental  patients.  The  1^0 
budget  provides  for  staff  increases  which  will  alleviate  partially  this  situation 
and  assist  the  hospital  in  its  efforts  to  provide  adequate  standards  of  care 
and  treatment  for  its  patients. 
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Many  factors  contribute  to  the  staffing  problems  of  St.  Elizabeths.  Advances 
in  psychiatric  knowledge,  improvements  in  treatment  techniques,  and  the  use 
of  modem  drugs,  for  example,  have  all  resulted  in  sharply  increased  demands  on 
staff  time.  Patients  previously  receptive  to  little  more  than  custodial  case  have 
become  responsive  to  active  therapy.  The  provision  of  active  therapy  programs, 
however,  requires  substantially  more  staff  than  that  required  in  the  furnishing 
of  custo^al  care.  Another  important  factor  contributing  heavily  to  staffing 
problems  is  the  increasing  demands  for  nursing  services  to  a growing  geriatric 
patient  population,  which  now  includes  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
patient  load  of  the  hospital.  The  increasing  age  of  these  patients  is  accom- 
panied by  the  problem  of  providing  more  on-the-ward  care  for  patients  who 
become  less  capable  of  doing  for  themselves.  The  feeding,  bathing,  dressing, 
lifting,  and  moving  of  such  patients  has  already  required,  and  will  continue 
to  require,  a larger  number  of  ward  employees. 

StaflBng  requirements  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  have  been  studied  extensively 
by  the  hospital  staff  and  by  outside  consultants.  The  report  of  the  consultant 
group  confirmed  in  general  the  findings  of  the  hospital  study  which  showed  the 
need  for  personnel  increases  approximating  60  percent.  In  recognition  of  the 
obvious  difliculties,  particularly  budgetary  implications,  attached  to  an  increase 
of  the  magnitude  indicated,  the  hospital  proposes  in  the  1960  budget  additional 
staff  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  only  for  adequate  staffing  levels  in  the  new 
maximum  security  building  and  for  some  relief  in  other  hospital  areas  where 
current  shortages  are  most  serious. 

The  new  maximum  security  building,  currently  nearing  completion,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  fiscal  year  1960.  In  contrast  to  the  overcrowded 
and  antiquated  facility  which  it  replaces,  the  new  building  provides  the  much 
needed  space  and  physical  facilities  required  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  this  special  category  of  patients.  Effective  use  of  the  new  building,  however, 
is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  sufficient  personnel  to  give  patients  the 
full  benefits  of  the  facilities  provided.  The  hospital  has  determined  the  total 
staffing  requirements  of  the  maximum  security  building  to  be  268  positions.  Of 
this  number,  80  positions  will  be  made  available  by  reassignment.  An  increase 
of  188  positions  will  thus  be  required  in  1960  for  adequate  staffing  and  effective 
utilization  of  this  excellent  facility. 

Staffing  deficiencies  in  areas  other  than  the  maximum  security  building  are 
iridespread — practically  every  section,  service,  and  unit  lacking  sufficient  per- 
sonnel effectively  to  discharge  its  functions.  In  many  areas  understaffing  is 
critical,  and  in  some  increases  are  mandatory  in  order  to  retain  accreditation 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
A minimal  increase  of  62  medical  and  nursing  positions,  including  12  required 
for  accreditation  purposes,  is  requested  in  1960  to  provide  some  immediate 
relief  in  those  areas  where  current  shortages  are  most  serious.  The  requested 
increase  represents  approximately  4 percent  of  total  needs. 

AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT 

Estimated  average  employment  in  1960,  after  lapses  for  anticipated  delays  in 
the  filling  of  new  positions  and  the  absorption  of  within-grade  salary  advance- 
ment costs,  is  2,952,  a net  increase  of  216  over  the  level  estimated  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  will  result  in  a patient-to-employee  ratio  of  2.3  to  1,  a 
conservative  ratio. 

MAJOR  REPAIRS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  major  repairs  and  preservation 
of  buildings  and  grounds  appropriations  provide  funds  for  a continuous  pro- 
gram of  repair  and  restoration  of  hospital  facilities.  Appropriations  for  this 
purpose  have  averaged  over  $342,000  annually  for  the  past  10  vears.  Funds  re- 
quested for  1960  total  $330,000,  an  increase  of  $243,000  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  1959  but  slightly  under  the  average  annual  major  repair  costs  of  the 
hospital. 

Seven  relatively  small  but  urgently  needed  projects  are  proposed  for  under- 
taking in  fiscal  year  1960 : 

1.  Replacement  of  guttering  and  repairs  to  roofing  on  two  patient  buildings. 

2.  Replacement  of  elevators,  Charles  H.  Nichols  Building. 

3.  Sprinkler  system  survey. 

4.  Resurfacing  of  roads. 
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5.  Rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities  in  patient  buildings. 

0.  Replacement  of  electric  feeders  to  east  side  buildings. 

7.  Repairs  to  railroad  roadbed. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress,  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  $240,000  will  be  collected  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
dej)osited  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  as  the  Dis- 
trict’s sliare  of  major  repair  costs  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  1960. 

District  officials,  having  participated  in  hearings  and  discussions  on  the  formu- 
lation of  the  1960  budget,  concur  in  the  urgency  of  the  proposed  projects. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  The  programs  and  policies  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital are  directed  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  statutory  responsibility 
of  furnishing  the  most  humane  care  and  enlightened  curative  treat- 
ment to  the  mentally  ill.  Proposals  made  in  the  1960  budget  wfill  help 
overcome  certain  obstacles  and  assist  greatly  in  the  achievement  of 
these  goals.  I believe  it  pertinent  at  this  point  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee that  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a major  source  of  revenue  in 
the  financing  of  hospital  operations,  has  participated  in  hearings  and 
discussions  on  the  formulation  of  the  1960  budget  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  and  concurs  fully  with  the  increases  which  it  provides. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  1960  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $308,000  in  direct  appropriation  and  $831,000  in  reimbursements, 
a total  of  $1,139,000  over  the  amounts  anticipated  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  additional  funds  are  required  principally  for  increases  in 
]iersonnel  to  staff  the  new  maximum  security  building  and  provide  some 
relief  for  other  seriously  understaffed  areas  of  the  hospital.  The  in- 
adequacy of  staffing  levels  is  the  major  problem  confronting  the  hos- 
pital today  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  if  the  hospital  is 
to  provide  reasonably  adequate  standards  of  care  and  treatment. 

Specifically,  the  budget  covers  certain  mandatory  items  such  as  ad- 
ditional salary  payments  accruing  because  of  the  extra  day  in  1960, 
and  provides  for  the  following  program  increases : 

1.  Additional  staff  and  utilities  for  the  opening  and  operation  of 
the  new  maximum  security  building. 

2.  A minimal  part  of  an  urgently  needed  increase  in  personnel  for 
other  undertaffed  hospital  areas. 

3.  Relatively  minor  increases  in  supply  funds  to  provide  adequate 
patient  food  at  current  price  levels  and  to  improve  the  hospital’s 
drug,  medicine,  and  medical  supply  programs. 

4.  Funds  to  reduce  a sizable  backlog  of  equipment  replacement 
needs  and  meet  the  substantially  higher  current  prices  of  equipment 
items. 

The  estimates  based  on  an  anticipated  average  daily  patient  load 
of  6,920,  which  I may  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  35  below  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year,  result  in  a patient-day  cost  of  $7.17  for  care 
and  treatment. 

MAJOR  REPAIRS  AND  PRESERVA^ON  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  hospital  conducts,  with  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading, 
a continuous  program  of  repair  and  restoration  of  its  f^ilities. 
Funds  requested  for  this  purpose  in  1960  total  $330,000,  an  increase 
of  $243,000  over  the  amount  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year  but 
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slightly  less  than  the  average  annual  cost  of  major  repair  programs 
for  the  past  10  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  472, 83d  Congress, 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  pay  approximately  $240,000  as  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  seven  relatively  small  but  urgently  needed  projec^ts 
proposed  for  1960.  The  amount  so  collected  from  the  District  will 
be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasu^. 

I have  attempted  to  outline  briefly  the  principal  problems  and 
budget  proposals  for  flscal  year  1960.  Approval  of  the  proposed 
budget  will  support  the  hospital’s  efforts  to  provide  minimum  ac- 
ceptable treatment  programs  for  its  patients. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  discussing  our  needs  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Overholser. 

Y ou  state  that  your  patient-day  cost  will  be  lower  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  No,  sir.  The  estimated  number  of  patients  is 
lower.  The  estimated  cost  per  day  will  be  $7.17,  at  the  moment  it 
is  $6.72. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  that  will  be  up  a little  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  appropriation  for  1959  was  $3,186,000  and  the 
proposed  pay  supplemental  is  $221,000,  making  a total  of  $3,407,000. 
The  request  for  1960  is  $3,715,000.  That  means  an  increase  of 
$308,000. 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  sir. 

EFFECT  OF  CUT  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  effect  would  a cut  of  25  percent  in  the  sup- 
plemental request  have  on  the  operation  of  this  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  The  supplemental  for  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  would  be  impossible  to  meet.  We  are  in  a 
dangerously  narrow  margin  right  now  in  our  expenses.  We  have 
already  absorbed  $21,000  during  the  year  on  account  of  this  increased 
pay,  and  also  we  absorbed  the  cost  of  the  extra  holiday  at  Christmas 
time,  which  means  about  $25,000,  but  we  have  no  spare  funds. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Hall,  in  further  detail? 
Mr.  Hall  is  our  budget  officer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  would  require  us  to  make  substantial  reductions  in 
staff  over  the  last  3 months  of  the  year.  We  would  have  to  make 
substantial  reductions  in  personnel  because  we  have  at  the  present  time 
inadequate  funds  for  supplies  and  materials  and  we  must  continue 
to  furnish  food,  clothing  et  cetera,  for  the  patients,  and  supplies, 
fuel,  et  cetera,  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  buildings. 

We  have  very  little  in  equipment  funds  and  could  not  absorb  any 
such  cut  in  that  account,  so  it  would  reduce  itself  primarily  to  the 
personal  service  budget.  Sharp  reductions  in  staff  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  in  a relatively  short  time  because  we  are  approaching 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  now. 
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Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  The  staff  is  already  precariously  low,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  already  feeling  some  effect  of  it  as  far  as 
the  care  of  the  patients  out  there  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  asking 
for  some  increase  in  the  general  personnel  of  the  hospital,  aside  from 
this  special  situation,  the  new  maximum  security  building. 

Mr.  IVIarshall.  Obviously  you  are  going  to  have  to  feed  the  patients 
that  you  have.  Y ou  are  going  to  have  to  do  that. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir,  and  clothe  them.  I think  it  would  be 
ruinous  if  we  did  not  get  the  full  amount,  sir. 

NEW  MAXIMUM-SECURITT  BUILDING 

Mr.  IVIarshall.  By  far  the  largest  item  of  increase  is  for  staffing  the 
new  maximum-security  building.  You  have  an  increase  there  for 
$733,650. 

That  includes  the  portion  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  total. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  is  that  building  to  be  opened  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  figure  on  July  1,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  many  employees  have  you  had  in  the  old 
building  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I might  say  that  the  old  building  is  considerably 
smaller.  The  total  capacity  of  that  is  approximately,  stretching  it, 
under  200. 

We  can  cram  in  about  190  or  so. 

The  present  personnel  is  80. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  many  will  you  have  in  the  new  building  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  are  asking  for  188  new  positions,  which  will 
make  268.  It  is  a building  with  a capacity,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  396. 
That  is  more  than  double  or  practically  double  the  present  old  liuilding 
capacity. 

The  planning  of  it  will  involve  a good  deal  heavier  personnel  ratio. 
In  addition,  of  course,  in  the  maximum-security  building  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a group  of  patients  most  of  whom  have  criminal  charges 
pending  and  some  of  whom  could  be  extremely  troublesome  and  poten- 
tially dangerous.  That  is  why  it  is  really  perilous  to  run  on  a low- 
personnel  ratio  with  that  group,  especially. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  feel  that  you  have  been  understaffed  in  the 
old  building  because  of  limited  space  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Wc  Certainly  have  limited  space.  It  is  a much 
more  compact  building  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  by,  but  it  has 
always  been  a ticklish  situation.  We  are  generally  understaffed,  sir, 
as  far  as  the  whole  hospital  is  concerned,  but  this  is  a particularly 
pressing  problem. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  say  that  it  has  not  been  properly  de- 
signed to  save  personnel  ? Would  that  be  a fair  assumption  f 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I do  not  think  that,  sir.  Do  you  mean  we  planned 
it  so  we  would  use  more  personnel? — No,  sir.  We  planned  it  so  we 
could  take  better  care  of  the  patients.  We  have  a good  many  more 
treatment  facilities  there — in  the  line  of  occupation  group  activities, 
and  whatnot  for  the  patients. 
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DIETARY  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Marshall.  I notice  that  there  is  an  increase  of  36  dietary  posi- 
tions. How  many  dietary  positions  has  it  taken  in  connection  with  the 
old  facility  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  It  is  an  entirely  different  situation,  sir,  because 
the  present  Howard  Hall  is  supplied  from  what  we  call  the  general 
kitchen  and  the  food  is  taken  over  there.  The  new  building  will  have 
its  own  kitchen  and  facilities  for  the  preparation  and  the  service  of 
the  food. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Will  you  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  positions 
in  your  general  kitchen  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Very  little,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Howard  Hall 
represents  a rather  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  patients 
who  are  served  from  that  kitchen.  It  serves  the  whole  of  what  we  call 
the  Center  Building  as  well  as  Howard  Hall. 

I am  informed  there  would  be  a reduction  of  two — 10  percent — but 
that  perhaps  is  a token,  shall  we  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  That  does  not  seem  to  tie  in  too  well.  We 
have  new  facilities  so  we  need  a great  many  more  employees.  You 
will  be  taking  care  of  about  the  same  number  of  patients? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  No,  sir;  we  will  have  more  patients.  The  new 
capacity  is  approximately  double. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  many  more  patients  will  you  have? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  have  now,  I think,  in  Howard  Hall,  190  pa- 
tients. In  addition,  because  of  the  pressure  from  the  courts  increasing 
all  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  getting  more  and  more  patients 
sent  to  us,  either  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  found  to  be 
unfit,  mentally,  to  plead,  or  sent  to  us  for  observation,  together  with 
a few  who  are  sent  while  serving  sentences  at  other  penal  institutions. 
So  we  made  temporary  arrangements  in  two  other  wards,  increasing 
the  security  of  those  wards  with  inside  screens,  et  cetera.  Certainly 
a fair  number  of  those  patients — that  totals  another  70  or  so — will  be 
sent  over  to  the  new  Howard  Hall. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  the  moment  some  men  in  the  District  jail 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  awaiting  transfer, 
when  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  the  Army  has  a number  of  prisoners 
mentally  ill  for  whom  it  has  inadequate  facilities  and  whom  it  would 
like  to  transfer  to  us.  Our  new  capacity  is  396  but  I am  afraid  it  won’t 
be  many  years  before  we  will  be  in  the  same  situation  as  we  are  now 
with  the  old  Howard  Hall  in  coming  pretty  near  taxing  the  facilities. 

PLANNED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CARE 

Mr.  ^Iarshall.  You  mentioned  the  need  for  security  and  the  matter 
of  needing  more  employees.  The  number  of  employees  would  be 
increased  to  over  three  times  the  number  you  now  have.  Just  what 
kind  of  care  do  you  feel  is  necessary  that  is  not  now  being  provided  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Dr.  Duval  may  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Du\’al.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  help  if  you  get  the 
background  of  this  old  building,  with  a tightly  enclosed  wall  around 
it,  never  originally  built  for  treatment  but  as  a holding  station — a 
place  where  somebody  could  be  locked  in  with  some  safety,  but  no 
treatment  facilities  essentially  of  any  kind  were  built  into  this  old 
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building.  Now  in  the  more  modern  and  up-to-date  approach  to  psy- 
chiatric treatment  we  feel  that  each  one  of  these  patients  is  entitled  to 
the  type  of  modern  treatment  that  we  try  to  make  available  for  the 
civil  patient,  because  many  of  these  people  are  criminals  only  because 
tliey  are  mentally  ill.  Not  vice  versa ! So  that  when  you  move  from 
this  old  inadequate,  antiquated,  nontreatment  type  of  facility,  where 
you  really  cannot  develop  or  expand  treatment  programs,  over  into 
this  new  structure  which  we  have  prepared,  we  believe  that  this  build- 
ing, with  its  facilities  and  its  treatment  program,  will  be  just  as  good 
as  the  civil  section  to  which  new  patients  are  now  admitted.  We 
believe  that  we  can  get  relatively  as  good  a number  of  recoveries  and 
improvements  out  of  these  people  if  we  give  them  proper  treatment. 
But  when  you  move  from  situation  one  to  situation  two,  the  obvious 
key  to  the  whole  success  of  the  new  program  is  to  use  fully  these  facil- 
ities with  the  increased  staff  that  is  necessary  to  operate  such  a modern; 
program. 

So  we  not  only  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  moving  from  the  old, 
antiquated  physical  structures  into  the  new  modern  structure,  but  we 
must  also,  even  more  importantly,  meet  this  with  the  increase  in  the 
people  who  will  be  intimately  working  with  these  patients  on  a person- 
to-person  and  group  basis;  and  to  develop  all  sorts  and  types  of 
modern  treatment  programs,  which  are  not  now  available  to  them. 

This  is  where  the  increased  cost  comes  in.  We  are  moving  from  a 
horse-and-buggy  era  into  a modem  treatment  program  in  psychiatry.. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RECOVERY 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  care  to  estimate  how  much  your  per- 
centage of  recovery  is  expected  to  be  increased  ? 

Dr.  Duval.  This  would  be  a guess.  I don’t  think  I could  accu- 
rately. There  would  be  no  way  that  we  could  accurately  determine 
this,  because  we  will  be  one  of  the  few  public  mental  hospitals  in  Amer- 
ica with  this  kind  of  program  and  we  have  few  statistics.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  States  that  have  moved  into  the  treatment  of  the  so- 
called  criminal  insane  with  modern  methods. 

Very  few  States  have  done  this.  Most  of  them  are  holding  these 
patients  in  custody  without  treatment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  your  percentage  of  recovery  now  in  the 
old  building  ? 

Dr.  Duval.  I do  not  believe  I can  give  you  that  accurately,  sir. 

I would  be  glad  to  work  that  up  if  necessary.  We  have  it  for  the 
entire  hospital,  but  we  do  not  have  it,  I don’t  believe,  for  this  one 
building.  I can  say  this  to  you : That  we  are  now  admitting  several 
times  as  many  patients  into  the  old  building  as  we  did  10  years  ago, 
for  instance.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  recoveries  out  of  this 
group,  but  I do  not  believe  I can  tell  you  the  specific  percentage  figure. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  percent- 
age of  recovery  compares  between  the  old  building  and  your  general 
patients  ? 

Dr.  Duval.  It  would  be  less,  but  again  we  just  haven’t  worked  up 
the  specific  relationship  between  these  two  figures.  So  I just  do  not 
know  the  answer. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  If  I might  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Certainly. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  The  criteria  for  sending  patients  out  from  How- 
ard Hall,  our  maximum-security  group,  are  quite  different  from  those 
that  we  use  for  civilian  patients.  Some  patients,  for  instance,  are  sent 
to  us  for  a report,  which  is  to  be  filed  with  the  court,  let  us  say  within 
60  days. 

Other  patients  are  sent  to  us  with  the  instructions  that  they  are  to 
be  returned  to  court  when  they  are  competent  mentally  to  advise  with 
counsel. 

They  may  not  be  recovered,  but  they  may  have  sufficient  grasp,  you 
see,  to  be  fit,  to  be  tried.  So  there  are  legal  criteria  on  some  of  them 
which  do  not  operate  on  our  civilian  patients  whom  we  can  use  a good 
bit  of  judgment  on  in  releasing  either  on  visit  or  in  discharging  out- 
right. 

There  are  a lot  of  complications  when  it  comes  to  figuring  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I can  see  that.  Perhaps  the  answer  from  your 
standpoint  is  rather  obvious,  but  for  me,  it  is  still  not  very  clear. 

You  said  in  your  statement  a moment  ago  that  you  expect  an  in- 
creased recovery  rate  in  the  new  facility.  I am  trying  to  figure  out 
just  what  you  use  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion.  You  put  that  in  what- 
ever form  you  would  like. 

Dr.  Duval.  I am  winding  up  my  30th  year  at  St.  Elizabeths  and 
every  time  we  have  improved  treatment  facilities  and  staff  there  has 
been  a reflection  of  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  leaving  the 
ho^ital. 

So  as  a matter  of  principle,  we  have  come  to  relate  successful  treat- 
ment into  the  direct  ratios  of  employees  to  patients,  and  as  you  im- 
prove that  ratio,  your  number  of  patients  leaving  treatment  increases. 
I do  not  know  what  the  eventual  highest  point  of  return  will  be  there. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  is  now  approaching  a one-to-one 
basis,  I believe,  in  employees  to  patients  but  when  you  go  back  into 
the  less  fortunate  public  mental  hospitals,  then  their  number  of 
patients  leaving  the  hospital  is  much  less  than  the  hospitals  having 
higher  ratios. 


FACILITIES  INCLUDED  WITH  MAXIMUM  SECURITY  BUILDING 

Mr.  Marshall.  Among  other  things  the  justifications  indicate  that 
the  new  building  will  have  a theater,  gymnasium,  22  acres  of  lawn 
and  garden  plots. 

I am  wondering  how  that  would  compare  with  the  facilities  for  the 
other  patients?  Are  you  giving  the  criminal  people  more  favorable 
treatement  ? 

Dr.  Duval.  Special  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Dr.  Duval.  No,  sir. 

I do  not  believe  so.  All  of  this,  excluding  the  22  acres  of  lawn,  is 
surrounded  by  a 24-feet-high  concrete  wall.  What  we  have  done  here 
is  lay  down  the  safety  of  the  periphery  around  this  whole  program  so 
that  the  community  is  protected  from  the  escape  of  these  people,  and 
everybody  feels  comfortable  about  it.  We  have  almost  made  this 
into — I never  like  to  say  an  escapeproof  place — but  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a patient  to  leave  this  unit. 
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Once  we  have  set  down  that  peripheral  safety,  then  we  have  tried 
to  move  in  all  of  the  elements  of  the  modem  psychiatric  treatment  pro- 
gram which  we  feel  would  be  beneficial  to  the  recovery  of  these  people. 

Obviously  they  cannot  move  around  to  the  outside  baseball  dia- 
monds, tennis  courts,  et  cetera,  which  the  other  patients  now  enjoy. 
Kecreation  has  had  to  be  very  securely  placed  within  the  confines  of 
this  unit.  I do  not  think  we  have  overdone  it,  sir. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  If  I might  inject  a note  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  a tract  of  about  360  acres.  Some  of  that  is  cut  up  in  ravines, 
et  cetera,  but  in  general  we  have  many  gardens.  The  lawns  are  at- 
tractive. We  have  tennis  courts;  we  have  a baseball  field;  we  have  a 
theater  and  the  patients  who  are  not  in  Howard  Hall,  at  least  those 
that  are  able  to  go  at  all,  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  all  those  things 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to — except  from  the  one  point  of 
view,  that  of  safety  of  the  community — penalize  these  other  mental 
patients  just  because  they  happen  to  have  charges  pending. 

In  other  words,  once  you  get  into  the  new  building,  you  are 
thoroughly  locked  in.  People  who  go  in,  visitors,  the  doctors,  et 
cetera,  will  be  locked  in,  too,  and  have  no  key,  for  instance,  to  get  out 
with. 

They  are  dependent  upon  the  facilities,  such  as  you  would  have,  let 
us  say,  at  Stillwater. 

But  once  you  are  in,  you  have  a functioning  and  efficient  hospital 
unit. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  rest  of  your  increase  is  primarily  for  additional 
positions  throughout  the  institution,  is  that  right  ? 

Survey  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Wc  had  a survey  made  about  a year  ago,  by  a 
group  of  consultants  who  came  in  from  outside  and  who  told  us  that 
they  agreed  with  us  that  we  needed,  actually,  to  have  a proper  man- 
ning ratio  in  our  hospital,  about  1,600  more  positions.  We  realize 
that  it  would  be  impossible  and  impractical  to  ask  for  1,600  positions 
at  one  fell  swoop.  We  had  hoped  that  perhaps  we  could  start  on  a 
10-percent  basis  and  we  would  have  hoped,  therefore,  for  about  160. 

The  number  we  are  now  requesting  is  62.  They  will  be  scattered 
over  a number  of  programs— medical  clerks,  technicians,  and  particu- 
larly, of  course,  medical  officers  and  ward  personnel,  to  help  to  relieve 
some  of  the  shortage  in  a very,  very  moderate  way. 

Mr.  Marshall.  At  the  rate  proposed  for  1960,  how  long  will  it  take 
to  meet  their  recommendation  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  At  the  rate  of  62  a year,  I am  afraid  none  of  us 
will  be  around,  sir,  when  they  are  met,  but,  of  course,  there  will  be 
future  changes,  too.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring  in 
the  line  of  treatment.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  will  mean 
more  people  or  not  so  many. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  put  part  I of  the  Consultants’  Report  in 
the  record  at  this  point.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  prepare 
a summary  of  part  II  so  we  can  put  that  in  the  record  also  at  this 
point. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I will  be  very  happy  to ; yes,  sir.  I am  happy  to 
get  on  the  record  what  our  needs  are. 
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(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

PART  I 

Survey  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  December  1957 

COMMITTEE  OF  CONSULTANTS 

Chairman:  Alfred  Paul  Bay,  M.D.,  Certified  Mental  Hospital  Administrator, 
Diplomate,  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  Fellow,  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  Superintendent,  Topeka  State  Hospital,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Other  members : 

Kathleen  Black,  R.N.,  director.  Mental  Health  and  Psychiatric  Nursing  Ad- 
visory Service,  National  League  of  Nursing 

William  H.  Hardwick,  budget  officer.  State  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Malcolm  J.  Farrell,  M.D.,  Certified  Mental  Hospital  Administrator,  Diplo- 
mate, American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  Fellow,  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  Superintendent,  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School, 
Waverly,  Mass. 

Fritz  A.  Freyhan,  M.D.,  Diplomate,  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology, Fellow,  American  Psychiatric  Association,  Clinical  Director,  Dela- 
ware State  Hospital,  Farnhurst,  Del. 

PURPOSE 

As  originally  stated  in  the  contract  between  the  staff  of  consultants  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
that  of  “reviewing  the  adequacy  of  personnel  employed  at  Saint  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital.” The  contract  further  states : “This  will  involve,  among  other  things, 
the  determination,  in  the  group’s  opinion,  of  the  number,  type,  and  distribution 
of  employees  necessary  to  achieve  a professionally  acceptable  medical  and  ad- 
ministrative program.  Matters  related  to  this  general  objective  may  be  included 
in  the  study  at  the  discretion  of  the  survey  group.  A report  of  findings  and 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital.” 

Over  a period  of  2 years  preceding  the  consultants’  visit,  the  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  staff  had  made  a comprehensive  study  of  its  staffing  needs.  This  study 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a detailed  analysis  of  staffing  requirements,  which, 
together  with  a statement  of  justification  in  each  instance  of  suggested  change, 
was  made  available  to  the  consultants  on  their  arrival.  The  consultants  ac- 
cepted as  their  primary  charge  the  review  of  this  material  with  a view  to  its 
relevance  to  the  hospital’s  present  program  of  medical  care  and  administration. 

Additional  considerations 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  number,  type,  and  distribution  of  employees  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a professionally  acceptable  program,  the  consultants  found  it 
essential  to  come  to  grips  with  a variety  of  aspects  of  the  structure  of  the  hos- 
pital and  its  related  functions.  This  activity  led  to  investigations  which,  in 
some  instances,  touched  on  other  aspects  of  structure  and  function  than  those 
directly  concerned  with  staffing.  For  instance,  problems  of  communication,  or- 
ganization, and  physical  structure  were  found  to  be  inextricably  involved.  The 
consultants  attempted  under  all  circumstances  to  view  these  aspects  in  terms 
of  the  current  program  of  the  hospital,  rather  than  as  related  to  hypothetical 
changes  which  the  future  might  bring  about.  This  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  results  from  the  survey  that  would  have  real  meaning  for  the 
hospital  staff,  and  be  applicable  to  their  needs  as  they  see  them  at  the  present 
time. 

This  point  of  view  was  also  refiected  in  the  consultants’  approach  to  the  addi- 
tional questions  raised  in  a communication  about  the  survey  from  Allen  Pond, 
staff  assistant  to  the  Special  Assistant  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  to  Dr. 
Winfred  Overholser,  dated  December  6,  1957.  The  first  question  is  dealt  with 
(under  “Implications”)  in  the  body  of  this  report.  It  reads:  “Is  the  hospital 
staff  now  inadequate  to  care  for  its  mental  patients?  If  it  is,  may  this  possibility 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  patients  are  not  per  se  in  need  of  mental 
hospital  care?” 
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Qn(^sti()ii  2 of  Mr.  Pond’s  memorandum,  relating  to  ttie  composition  of  the  pa- 
tient load  of  the  hospital,  was  considered  generally  relevant  to  the  survey,  but 
more  properly  a matter  for  continuing  study  by  the  hospital  staff. 

The  third  question  begins  with  an  assumption  which  the  consultants  were  not 
in  a position  to  verify : that  if  St.  Elizabeths  were  a State  institution  it  would  be 
in  the  upper  quartile  of  such  mental  institutions  with  respect  to  staffing.  The 
fourth  question  also  compares  St.  Elizabeths  with  State  hospitals,  this  time  in 
relation  to  the  minimum  standards  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 
After  careful  study  of  the  functions  expected  of  and  performed  by  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  the  survey  team  tends  to  look  upon  St.  Elizabeths  as  occupying  a some-* 
what  unique  position  among  psychiatric  institutions,  and  therefore  scarcely 
capable  of  being  compared  with  State  hospitals. 

One  aspect  of  St.  Elizabeths  uniqueness  is  its  position  of  historic  prominence 
which  makes  it  a focus  of  attention  in  the  psychiatric  world,  and  an  object  of 
emulation,  nationally  and  internationally.  Another  aspect  is  the  unusual  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  St.  Elizabeths  programs  of  treatment,  education  and  re- 
search. These  programs  require  a correspondingly  complex  administrative  and 
professional  staff,  not  limited  by  the  application  of  minimum  standards,  or  by 
the  standards  considered  applicable  even  to  those  State  hospitals  which  might 
be  considered  above  average. 

Question  5 of  the  memorandum  asks : “What  is  the  impact  on  St.  Elizabeths 
staffing  situation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  mental  health  program?  Would 
St.  Elizabeths  total  staffing  situation  be  partially  relieved  by  an  improved  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  mental  hygiene  program  to  follow  up  on  discharged  patients?” 
This  was  considered  to  the  extent  that  pertinent  data  were  available,  and  is 
touched  upon  in  the  body  of  the  report.  There  were  two  questions  which  the  con- 
sultants considered  worthy  of  study  but  outside  of  its  province : Question  6, 
“Could  some  of  the  patients  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  be  better  cared  for  at  a 
lower  cost  in  other  types  of  facilities  (e.g.,  cottage-type  units)  ?”  and  Question  7, 
“What  steps  can  be  taken  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  St.  Elizabeths  by  provid- 
ing other  ways  of  caring  for  the  various  groups  of  Federal  beneficiaries  now  in 
the  hospital?” 

The  consultants’  approach  to  the  survey  was  designed  to  be  supportive  of  the 
studies  of  their  needs  already  made  by  the  hospital  staff.  The  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  report  are  primarily  the  concerns  of  the  hospital  staff, 
but  were  substantiated  in  every  instance  by  the  findings  of  the  consultants  re- 
sponsible for  the  survey. 

METHOD 

In  conformity  with  the  concepts  outlined  in  the  preceding  section,  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  it  was  not  its  role  to  check  and  pass  opinions  on  each  detail  of 
the  personnel  requests  as  developed  by  the  administration  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, but  rather  to  identify  vital  areas  which  would  most  rapidly  give  the  mem- 
bers insight  into  various  functions  of  the  hospital.  The  committee  recognized 
that  the  “Analysis  of  staffing  requirements”  resulted  from  extensive  studies  by 
the  hospital  personnel  over  a period  of  several  years  and  refiected  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  and  detailed  needs  of  the  institution.  Therefore,  we  felt  that 
our  task  was  to  study  certain  representative  areas  where  we  could,  in  available 
time,  determine  the  need  for  additional  personnel. 

Our  procedures  included  interviews  with  department  heads  and  supervisors 
in  all  of  the  major  activities,  as  well  as  with  representative  employees  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization  structure.  The  committee  members  individually 
visited  and  witnessed  the  operation  of  various  selected  areas,  such  as  the 
admission  service,  continued  treatment  service,  geriatric  service,  medical  and 
surgical  service,  maximum  security  service,  laboratory,  social  service,  occupa- 
tional and  recreational  therapy,  psychological  services,  volunteers,  and  medical 
records.  They  also  visited  services  in  the  administrative  branch,  both  in  the 
area  of  business  management  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  dietetics.  In  addi- 
tion to  formal  conferences  with  staff,  the  members  of  the  committee  had  contact 
with  many  employees  on  an  informal  basis  in  the  course  of  their  travels  about 
the  institution  grounds  and  at  mealtime. 

The  information  gathered  by  individual  committee  members  as  a result  of 
their  individual  contacts  was  shared  periodically  in  committee  meetings  while 
these  impressions  were  fresh  in  mind.  At  these  meetings  the  impressions  were 
confirmed  or  altered,  and  our  discussions  suggested  additional  areas  to  be  in 
vestigated.  In  this  manner  the  study  grew  without  predication  on  a precon 
ceived  notion. 
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In  order  to  round  out  our  picture  of  the  broad  requirements  of  tbe  hospital, 
we  obtained  and  scrutinized  a substantial  volume  of  case  recoids  and  routine 
operating  reports  from  all  areas  of  the  hospital. 

We  feel  that  the  above  methods  have  given  us  a very  fair  exposure  to  a 
cross  section  of  the  institution’s  operations.  It  should  be  added  here  that  we 
met  in  all  areas  with  obvious  frankness  and  cooperation,  and  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  no  pertinent  information  was  withheld  at  any  point. 

In  retrospect,  the  committee  feels  that  had  it  devoted  additional  time  to  the 
study,  such  time  would  have  yielded  only  additional  detailed  infoimation,  and 
it  would  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  impressions  and  recom- 
mendations  which  the  committee  has  to  make. 

OBSERVATIONS 

An  admission  service 

An  instructive  impression  of  the  procedures  concerned  with  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  social  rehabilitation  of  acute  patients  was  gained  by  a visit  to  a 
representative  ward  on  Dix  Service.  The  one  selected  was  described  as  a 
typical  admission  and  treatment  ward,  differing  from  other  wards  in  the  build- 
ing because  of  the  presence  of  an  electrotherapy  unit.  The  senior  physician 
of  the  service,  the  junior  resident  assi^ed  to  the  ward,  and  the  charge  nurse  were 
present  to  discuss  clinical  and  administrative  matters.  If  became  apparent  that 
prescribed  procedures,  supervisory  conferences,  in  fact  any  ward  conferences 
and  systematic  ward  rounds,  had  been  largely  abandoned  because  physicians 
were  overburdened  by  a variety  of  duties.  The  junior  resident,  for  example, 
had  made  the  admission  diagnoses  on  the  charts  of  recent  admissions  and 
initiated  pharmacotherapies  without  further  consultations  with  the  senior. 
Although  some  of  the  patients  were  treated  with  only  recently  introduced  potent 
phenothiazine  derivatives,  no  observational  records  were  kept  nor  were  progress 
notes  written.  All  data  relevant  to  the  therapies  were  left  to  the  nurses  to 
record.  The  nurses’  notes  were  brief  and  not  up  to  date.  Neither  the  junior 
resident  nor  any  other  physician  assigned  to  the  service  found  it  possible  to 
make  rounds  in  order  to  see  every  patient.  The  junior  resident  did  not  believe 
that  systematic  rounds  were  practical,  while  the  senior  psychiatrist  declared 
that  he  could  not  enforce  routine  procedures  under  present  circumstances.  Both 
physicians  agreed  that  patients  just  started  on  diTig  therapies  could  not  be 
daily  observed  and  evaluated.  While  the  junior  resident  attempted  to  see  as 
many  patients  as  possible,  only  two  patients  could  be  scheduled  for  regular 
psychotherapeutic  sessions. 

The  clinical  director  holds  a diagnostic  and  dispositional  conference  for  his 
entire  service  once  a week,  but  only  a fraction  of  all  patients  can  be  dealt  with. 
Consequently,  only  a minority  of  the  final  diagnoses  have  the  benefit  of  his 
review.  A review  of  records,  picked  at  random,  revealed  that  admission  notes 
were  rarely  followed  by  progress  notes  prior  to  the  final  diagnostic  formulation. 
The  senior  physician  conceded  the  fact  that  he  had  been  unable  to  induce  resi- 
dents to  write  progress  notes  at  the  prescribed  intervals.  He  attributed  his  diffi- 
culties to  staff  shortages  as  well  as  to  inadequate  supervision. 

The  doctors  explained  that  they  encountered  great  difiiculties  with  regard  to 
diagnosing  organic  brain  syndromes.  Requests  for  neurological  examinations 
by  consultants  must  wait  for  as  long  as  6 months.  EEG  studies  are  virtually 
unobtainable.  Laboratory  studies  require  time,  and  the  results  are  often  not 
available  before  the  initiation  of  therapeutic  procedures.  The  physicians,  and 
especially  the  nurses,  complained  about  the  serious  lack  of  medical  attention 
during  the  hours  of  5 p.m.  to  9 a.m.,  when  only  one  physician  is  on  duty  to 
respond  to  the  calls  from  every  building  of  the  institution.  The  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  adequate  service  in  different  shifts  was  described  as  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  satisfactory  therapeutic  achievements. 

The  patient’s  rehabilitation  encounters  particular  difiiculties  because  of  inef- 
fective liaison  between  social  service  and  physicians.  The  social  service  worker, 
assigned  to  Dix  Service,  does  not  report  to  the  clinical  director  or  his  staff,  but 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  first  assistant  physician.  Since  it  cannot  be  a routine 
requirement  that  the  social  workers  obtain  the  histories  and  contact  the  families, 
the  psychiatrists  attempt  to  obLiin  their  information  indeiiendently.  This 
means  that  in  many  cases  little,  if  any,  knowledge  about  the  patient’s  family  or 
socdal  situation  is  available  to  help  in  the  planning  of  the  patient’s  future. 

In  the  medical  records  office  of  Dix  Building,  where  duplicate  records  are  kept 
for  all  patients  of  the  service,  the  sec-retarial  staff  was  assisted  by  working 
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patients  who  had  full  access  to  the  files.  Upon  inquiring  whether  this  practice 
endangered  the  privacy  of  the  records,  it  was  learned  that  the  patients  working 
here  are  recruited  from  other  buildings  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  gossip. 

The  Geriatric  Service 

Here,  individual  caseworkups  are,  on  the  average,  grossly  inadequate.  The 
time  available  to  the  resident  to  see  new  cases  permits  only  the  most  superficial 
impression  of  what  the  patient’s  basic  pathology  may  be.  The  limitations  on 
availability  of  social  work,  psychological  tests,  and  laboratory  work  prevent 
him  from  substantiating  his  clinical  impression  with  supporting  evidence.  He  is 
in  fact,  distracted  from  the  pursuit  of  his  own  contacts  with  the  patient  by 
the  necessity  of  doing  his  own  social  work  in  many  cases.  Progress  notes  are 
substantially  absent,  presumably  because  it  is  felt  to  be  more  important  to  spend 
the  little  available  time  with  the  patient  rather  than  in  the  recording  of  data. 

Treatment  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  correction  of  the  patient’s  somatic 
complaints,  and  to  symptomatic  control  of  behavior  through  the  use  of  ataractic 
drugs.  Forty  of  828  geriatric  patients  receive  group  psychotherapy  twice  a 
week.  There  is  no  physical  therapy  available  even  though  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  this  particular  class  of  patients  would  make  this  modality  of  treatment 
especially  desirable.  There  is  no  occupational  or  recreational  personnel  as- 
signed to  this  section.  While  craft  materials  are  theoretically  available  to  ward 
personnel,  they  are  seldom  asked  for  because  ward  personnel  would  be  unable 
to  initiate  or  supervise  its  use  for  lack  of  time. 

In  a ward  of  63  aged  patients  (for  example),  22  need  physical  assistance  in 
arising,  walking,  dressing,  and  eating.  The  one  nurse  and  one  aide  who  give 
daily  care  to  these  patients  are  unable  to  give  tub  baths  to  all  as  frequently 
as  the  patient’s  personal  dignity  and  fastidiousness  would  demand.  Their  food 
intake  is  dependent  upon  the  gratuitous  and  spontaneous  help  of  other  patients. 

There  are  no  administrative  conferences  at  the  ward  level,  which  means  that 
the  nursing  personnel  has  no  systematic  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  physi- 
cians about  problems  of  ward  management  or  individual  patient’s  needs.  The 
nurse  has  access  to  patient  case  records,  but  no  nurse  was  found  who  had  ever 
had  time  to  consult  one.  Yet  changes  in  medication  are  frequently  dependent 
upon  the  initiative  of  nursing  personnel,  since  these  are  the  most  likely  to  see 
and  recognize  changes  in  patient  adjustment. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  patients  whom  we 
saw  resident  in  the  Geriatric  Service  could  adjust  with  equal  (or  perhaps  better), 
ease  in  a well-run  nursing  home. 

Several  of  the  patients  who  participated  in  group  therapy  sessions  spontane- 
ously brought  up  the  question  of  the  monotony  of  their  daily  existence.  This 
seemed  to  be  substantiated  by  the  consultant’s  observation  of  a group  of  pa- 
tients who  sat  about  in  a dayroom  doing  nothing.  To  the  casual  observer,  all  of 
the  patients  in  this  group  seemed  unresponsive.  Yet  with  the  advent  of  a vol- 
unteer who  began  to  play  the  piano  in  a lively  fashion,  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  patients  brightened  visibly,  and  participated  by  clapping  their  hands  or 
singing.  Several  of  them  approached  the  consultant  and  remarked  how  jolly 
it  was  to  have  someone  come  to  visit. 

Within  this  service  of  828  patients,  there  are  certainly  many  who  could  derive 
comfort  from  the  services  of  a poidiatrist,  yet  he  is  available  only  1 day  a month. 

Continued  treatment  units 

All  wards  of  C building,  and  wards  CT  3,  4,  5,  6,  were  visited  with  the  clinical 
director  and  supervising  nurse  of  Clinical  Branch  I.  Although  these  wards  are 
called  continued  treatment,  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  advanced  age 
of  these  patients.  They  can  no  longer  be  considered  continued  treatment  patients 
but  rather  geriatric  patients,  and  the  wards  should  be  staffed  accordingly.  The 
nursing  demands  of  these  patients  are  tremendous,  but  wards  with  from  60  to  65 
patients  would  have  from  2 to  3 employees  on  them.  A majority  of  the  patients 
are  feeding  problems.  Many  require  trays  and  many  must  be  spoon  fed.  Added 
to  this  are  insufficient  bathing  facilities.  On  several  wards  there  is  only  one 
bathtub  into  and  out  of  which  these  patients  must  be  helped.  Where  an  addi- 
tional shower  exists,  it  cannot  be  used  because  the  patients  are  so  feeble.  Of 
course  such  inadequacies  only  add  to  the  nursing  burden.  On  one  basement 
ward  in  the  CT  group  where  there  were  elderly  incontinent  female  patients,  the 
one  hopper  was  insufficient.  Eight  commodes  were  lined  up  in  a hallway  for 
these  patients.  Here,  too,  there  were  inadequate  bathing  facilities.  In  order 
to  see  outside,  these  elderly  patients  must  stand  on  a chair.  This  requires 
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constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  prevent  these  unsteady  pa- 
tients from  falling  and  receiving  fractures. 

The  female  patients  on  the  first  fioor  in  the  OT  group  had  to  be  served  trays 
since  the  cafeteria  on  the  first  fioor  is  for  male  patients  who  arrive  through  a 
tunnel  from  a distance  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  away.  One  such  group 
had  their  breakfast  at  9 :30  a.m.,  lunch  about  1 :30  p.m.,  and  supper  at  5 :30  p.m. 
(long  after  the  regular  meal  hours) . 

The  clinical  director  and  the  physicians  are  greatly  concerned  that  they  have 
to  spread  themselves  so  thinly.  Progress  notes,  treatment  notes,  and  physical 
examinations  cannot  be  done  often  enough.  Large  amounts  of  tranquilizing 
drugs  have  been  used  effectively,  and  although  the  patients  have  improved,  re- 
ducing to  a minimum  the  need  for  packs  and  seclusion,  the  patients  now  need 
someone  to  talk  to.  The  physicians  feel  that  patients  who  are  getting  better  are 
not  being  picked  up  fast  enough. 

Physicians  and  nurses  at  all  levels  complain  of  insufficient  help  to  accomplish 
the  many  administrative  tasks,  interviewing  relatives,  answering  correspondence, 
so  that  they  are  barely  able  to  take  care  of  the  acute  problems  that  come  up 
in  patient  care.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  clinical  branches  are  spread 
over  the  vast  hospital  grounds  so  that  much  time  is  spent  in  traveling  to  and 
from  widely  scattered  buildings. 

Maximum  security  unit 

The  consultant  visited  Howard  Hall  with  the  clinical  director  of  Clinical 
Branch  III,  who,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  duties,  supervises  the  care  and 
treatment  of  188  mentally  ill  male  prisoners  who  require  maximum  security,  and 
110  who  can  be  cared  for  under  minimum  security  in  other  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital. Supervisors,  charge  attendants,  and  attendants  were  interviewed. 

Alhough  patient  morale  appeared  good  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  one  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  low  employee  coverage.  In  fact  the  number  of  employees 
present  seemed  to  be  dangerously  low  for  this  type  of  patient. 

The  only  personnel  assigned  to  this  building  is  ward  personnel,  with  the 
exception  of  one  occupational  therapist  and  her  student  assistants.  They  are 
performing  a remarkable  service.  Food  is  brought  to  the  building  and  turned 
over  to  ward  personnel.  All  recreational  activities  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  ward  people.  If  a patient  has  to  leave  the  confines  of  this  building  (and 
this  happens  frequently)  he  must  be  accompanied  by  two  attendants;  if  there 
are  two  patients,  then  three  persons  must  go  with  them.  This  puts  a severe 
strain  on  the  already  inadequate  personnel. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  therapists  many  of  the  patients’  activities  are 
completely  unsupervised.  There  are  two  groups  of  eight  patients  each  who  use 
an  improvised  gym  in  a basement  without  supervision.  Band  practice  and  three 
religious  discussion  groups  as  well  as  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings  have 
no  employee  supervision.  One  volunteer  and  2 patients  act  as  instructors  for  11 
patients  studying  intermediate  English,  12  in  basic  English,  and  24  in  music 
appreciation.  While  in  principle  the  honor  system  is  desirable,  many  more  pa- 
tients could  be  reached  with  additional  supervision  of  activities.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  both  individual  and  group  therapy. 

The  increase  in  quota  requested  for  this  service  is  very  modest  considering 
the  type  of  patient  requiring  care. 

Medical  and  surgical  service 

The  medical  and  surgical  building  was  visited,  and  all  levels  of  personnel  in- 
cluding the  clinical  director,  supervising  nurse,  head  nurses,  attendants  and 
various  unit  heads  and  their  personnel  were  interviewed.  This  service  has  a 
total  of  400  beds  including  270  segregated  for  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious 
diseases.  Exclusive  of  nursing  personnel  there  is  an  authorized  staff  of  33.  In 
spite  of  personnel  shortages  it  is  obvious  that  on  this  service  a high  level  of 
treatment  is  being  given  to  those  who  can  receive  it.  The  resident  staff  which 
includes  eight  interns,  three  surgical  residents,  and  one  resident  in  radiology, 
is  supplemented  by  visiting  and  consultant  staffs  who  either  volunteer  their 
services  or  are  paid  a most  modest  fee. 

A serious  problem  is  the  accumulation  of  many  chronic  medical  problems  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  building.  These  cases  cannot  be  returned  to  their 
former  wards  either  because  of  lack  of  space,  or  else  because  the  medical  staff 
knows  that  they  could  not  receive  proper  care  on  convalescent  wards  because  of 
insufficient  available  nursing  personnel.  This  puts  an  added  burden  on  the  al- 
ready overworked  and  short  nursing  staff  on  the  medical  and  surgical  units. 
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The  nursing?  situation  in  this  building  has  reached  a critical  point.  It  was 
obvious  that  no  ward  had  sufficient  personnel.  Although  there  is  a recovery 
soction  on  the  operating  room  floor,  this  cannot  he  used  since  all  nursing  per- 
sonnel are  urgently  needed  on  the  wards.  Postoperative  patients  must  be  re- 
turned directly  to  the  ward  to  recover  from  anesthesia. 

The  clinical  director  is  much  concerned  about  the  condition  of  some  medical 
and  surgical  patients  when  they  are  received  on  this  service  from  other  serv- 
ices. lie  specifically  mentioned  cases  of  advanced  carcinomata  severe  dehydra- 
tion and  inanition,  who  were  referred  to  the  Medical  Service  so  late  that  their 
l)resenting  condition  had  become  irreversible.  He  feels  that  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient physicians  to  examine  the  continued  treatment  patients  more  often,  and 
nurses  could  closely  observe  their  charges,  that  these  conditions  could  be  dis- 
covered earlier  so  that  treatment  could  be  more  effective. 

The  clinical  director,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  is  also  the  epidemio- 
logical officer  for  the  entire  institution.  It  is  obvious  that  he  can  give  only 
scant  attention  to  this  important  activity.  He  urgently  needs  the  assistance 
of  a qualified  physician  for  this  required  service. 

Supportive  services  and  therapies  are  very  deficient  for  this  service.  For 
example,  there  is  no  occupational  therapy  for  the  tuberculosis  patients. 

The  housekeeping  on  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  is  reasonably  good. 
Those  in  charge,  however,  are  much  embarrassed  by  the  condition  of  the  cor- 
ridors, public  rooms,  stairways,  offices,  and  basements.  The  housekeeping 
personnel  are  inadequate  in  numbers.  Much  of  this  burden  falls  on  the  ward 
personnel. 

A spot  check  of  records  showed  good,  frequent  notes  by  both  staff  and  visting 
personnel. 

Dental  service 

This  service  is  greatly  hampered  by  a lack  of  personnel.  Only  emergency 
service  can  be  given  at  the  present  time.  New  patients  are  not  examined  rou- 
tinely. There  is  no  periodic  dental  followup  of  long-term  patients.  The  dental 
chief  has  made  some  contacts  with  the  two  dental  schools  in  the  District,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  students.  The  chief  hopes  that  with  this  personnel 
he  can  at  least  make  a start  in  providing  an  adequate  dental  program,  including 
some  prophylactic  service  on  the  wards. 

Pharmacy 

With  only  two  registered  pharmacists  for  the  entire  institution,  a most  serious 
and  potentially  dangerous  situation  exists.  In  order  to  service  the  institution, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  eight  subpharmacies  about  the  institution 
grounds.  These  are  under  the  control  of  the  nursing  supervisors,  assisted  by 
head  nurses.  They  make  out  the  lists  of  drugs  required  by  the  wards  and  send 
these  lists  to  the  main  pharmacy.  Drugs  of  all  types,  (except  narcotics)  are 
stored  in  these  subpharmacies.  Drugs  are  received  in  bulk  packages.  If 
500  aspirin  tablets  are  requested  and  they  come  in  bottles  of  1,000,  then  they 
receive  1,000.  The  pharmacists  are  greatly  concerned  that  they  are  unable  to 
inspect  and  supervise  these  subpharmacies.  They  recognize  that  potentially 
dangerous  drugs  are  being  dispensed  by  people  who  by  their  training  and  qualifi- 
cations should  not  have  this  responsibility.  Then,  too,  they  are  afraid  that  drugs 
may  accumulate  to  excess  and  become  obsolete.  They  never  get  into  the  wards 
to  inspect  the  medicine  cabinets. 

Maintenance  of  drug  stocks  is  a time-  and  effort-consuming  duty  added  to  an 
already  overburdened  and  insufficient  nursing  staff  and  distracts  them  from  their 
proper  nursing  duties.  The  ward  service  personnel  must  go  to  the  pharmacy  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  building  with  a small  pushcart  at  least  once  a week 
for  supplies. 

The  personnel  requests  for  the  pharmacy  are  very  modest,  and,  if  granted, 
should  help  to  eliminate  this  dangerous  situation  and  allow  the  nursing  personnel 
to  return  to  those  duties  for  which  they  are  trained  and  qualified. 

Physiotherapy 

The  two  physiotherapists  authorized  cannot  possibly  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  patient  population.  The  orthopedic  cases  and  the  conditions  affecting  an 
aging  population  require  considerable  physiotherapy.  The  request  for  only  four 
more  personnel  is  modest. 
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X-ray 

This  department  is  well  equipped.  The  volume  and  type  of  work  certainly 
justifies  the  addition  of  a dark  room  technician.  The  file  clerk  is  needed  to 
properly  file  films  and  to  establish  and  keep  up  to  date  a cross  index  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  latter,  incidentally,  is  required  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation, and  does  not  now  exist. 

Laboratory 

A meeting  with  the  Director  of  the  Clinical  Neuropharmacolo^  Research 
Center,  who  is  also  the  hospital’s  director  of  research,  was  highly  informative. 

The  Research  Center,  financed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  is 
to  function  as  a unit  for  basic  and  clinical  research  as  well.  The  center  is 
expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months.  Plans  for  research  are 
far  advanced.  The  Director  stressed  the  need  for  effective  integration  of  exist- 
ing clinical  and  projected  research  facilities.  Much  of  the  discussion  was  devoted 
to  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  clinical  organization  in  general,  in  order  to 
institute  scientifically  useful  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures. 

A visit  to  the  laboratory  revealed  acute  shortages  in  trained  and  supporting 
staff.  The  director  commented  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting 
routine  requests  for  various  tests,  but  especially  blood  counts,  the  need  for 
which  has  markedly  increased  in  connection  with  ataractic  drug  therapy.  The 
number  of  permits  for  autopsies  exceeds  the  laboratory’s  capacity  for  post- 
mortem examinations.  Only  a fraction  of  authorized  autopsies  can  actually 
be  completed.  An  EEG  unit  is  part  of  this  laboratory  to  which  a single  technician 
is  assigned.  The  Director  feels  acutely  frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out 
research  in  competition  with  service  demands. 

Special  notes  on  nursing  service 

Numerical  criteria  for  staffing. — There  are  many  complexities  involved  in 
determining  the  nursing  service  staff  needs  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  There 
are  in  addition  to  the  factors  which  ordinarily  complicate  the  determination  of 
staffing  needs  of  any  hospital,  such  factors  as  the  physical  plan  and  condition  of 
the  hospital ; the  kind  and  degree  of  illness  of  patients  and  their  length  of  stay ; 
the  pattern  of  segregation  of  patients ; the  kind  and  amount  of  nursing  care 
given  to  patients ; the  organization,  supervision  and  fiexibility  of  personnel ; the 
types  and  qualifications  of  personnel ; turnover ; length  of  work  and  vacation 
periods ; programs  of  treatment,  education,  and  research  in  effect  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  variation  in  approach  to  care  and  treatment  from  one  section  of  the 
hospital  to  another,  and  from  one  i)eriod  of  time  to  another. 

In  evaluating  the  numerical  adequacy  of  nurse  supply  in  a given  hospital, 
any  of  several  different  methods  may  be  used.  One  method  of  evaluation  is 
by  comparison  with  standards  published  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion.^ The  comparison  with  St.  Elizabeths  is  as  follows  : 


Professional  nurse 

Nonprofessional  nursing 
personnel 

American 

Psychiatric 

Association 

St. 

Elizabeths 

American 

Psychiatric 

Association 

St. 

Elizabeths 

Admission  and  intensive  treatment,  Dix 

pavilion  .....  .. 

1:5 

1:10 

1:4 

1:4 

Service:  William  A.  White 

1:6 

1:14 

1:4 

1:6 

Continued  treatment  services: 

C 

1:40 

1:28 

1:6 

1:6 

Detached ...  .. 

1:40 

1:54 

1:6 

1:10 

East  side ..  ..  .. 

1:40 

1:36 

1:6 

1:8 

Godding ...  

1:40 

1:54 

1:6 

1:5 

Que  

1:40 

1:38 

1:6 

1:7 

hichardson  . 

1:40 

1:31 

1:6 

1:6 

West  lodge  . 

1:40 

1:57 

1:6 

1:7 

West  side 

1:40 

1:28 

1:6 

1:4 

Geriatrics  service 

1:20 

1:16 

1:4 

1:4 

Medical  and  surtric  d service 

1:5 

1:7 

1:5 

1:3 

^ “Standards  for  Hospitals  and  Clinics.”  American  Psychiatric  Association,  Mental  Hos- 
pitals Service.  1956  ed.,  Washington,  D.C.,  47  p. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  APA  staflang  standards  are  recommended  as 
minimum,  not  as  adequate  for  a hospital  which  expects  to  maintain  a position 
of  leadership.  Furthermore,  the  classification  “continued  treatment”  is  usually 
interpreted  as  implying  a lack  of  need  for  intensive,  or  professionally  acceptable 
treatment.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  of  St.  Elizabeths  continued  treatment 
wards  should  or  do  meet  this  description. 

For  example,  from  a census  taken  at  St.  Elizabeths  in  August  1957,  the  follow- 
ing figures  give  an  indication  of  the  very  substantial  nursing  needs  of  some  of 
the  patients  on  its  so-called  continued  treatment  services : 


Total  daily 
oral  doses 
of  medicine 

Incontinent 

patients 

Patients 
spoon-fed 
at  each  meal 

c 

1, 395 
871 

149 

37 

Detached-  

152 

4 

East  side 

460 

94 

20 

Godding - 

1, 492 
841 

298 

89 

Que 

44 

4 

Richardson 

1,468 
1, 063 

169 

40 

West  lodge 

182 

6 

West  side 

'745 

119 

8 

The  number  of  patients  needing  to  be  spoonfed  at  each  meal  in  these  build- 
ings is  significant.  Since  the  loss  of  ability  to  feed  oneself  usually  begins  after 
the  loss  of  ability  for  most  other  phases  of  self-care,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  numbers  represent  helpless  patients  probably  requiring  complete  general 
nursing  care. 

A second  method  of  evaluation  of  staffing  is  by  comparison  of  the  administra- 
tive nursing  personnel  with  the  number  and  category  of  staff  nursing  x>ersonnel, 
i.e.,  nursing  personnel  giving  direct  care  to  patients.  Although  no  generally 
accepted  ratios  or  guides  have  been  developed  for  this  type  of  estimate,  several 
hospitals  have  suggested  as  satisfactory  the  following  average  ratios : 

Central  administrative  staff-* *.  1 per  70  total  nursing  staff 

Day  supervisors 1 per  6 head  nurses 

Evening  supervisors 1 per  6 patient  units 

Night  supervisors 1 per  7 patient  units 

Head  nurse 1 per  25  daily  average  patient  census  ^ 

1 “Design  for  Statewide  Nursing  Surveys."  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Division  of  Nursing  Resources,  1956. 

In  comparison,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  had,  on  one  day  of  the  survey,  nursing 
staff  assigned  according  to  the  following  ratios : 

Central  administrative  staff 1 per  325  total  nursing  staff 

Day  supervisors 1 per  3 head  nurses 

Evening  supervisors 1 per  11  patient  units 

Night  supervisors 1 per  13  patient  units 

Head  nurses 1 per  123  daily  average  patient  census 

2 1957  average  daily  census  of  patients  in  the  hospital. 

The  figures  referring  to  the  ratio  of  day  supervisors  to  head  nurses  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  are  not  comparable  to  those  suggested  as  a criterion.  A head 
nurse  is,  according  to  familiar  parlance  among  the  nursing  profession,  a regis- 
tered nurse  in  charge  of  a single  ward  unit.  On  the  day  in  question  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  only  57  of  the  156  ward  units  had  registered  nurses  assigned 
to  them  as  head  nurses.  This  meant  that  some  head  nurses  were  responsible  for 
six,  seven,  or  more  wards,  and  were,  in  effect,  supervisors. 

A third  method  of  staffing  evaluation,  and  the  one  most  generally  used,  is 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  hours  of  nursing  care  given  per  day  per  patient. 
Reliable  studies  have  established  the  requirement  for  medical  and  surgical 
patients  as  3.5  average  number  of  bedside  hours  per  patient  during  a 24-hour 
period.  This  is  a relative  guide,  that  gives  only  the  approximate  number  of 
nurses  needed  for  general  nursing  care. 

Although  the  last  two  of  the  three  methods  of  evaluation  suggested  above 
were  devised  for  use  in  general  hospitals,  modern  developments  in  psychiatry  and 
psychiatric  nursing  make  it  reasonable  to  use  them  as  a basis  of  measuring 
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the  adequacy  of  the  nursing  care  of  psychiatric  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  An  earlier  Federal  Security  Agency  publication®  suggests  the  use  of 
the  3.5  average  number  of  bedside  hours  for  evaluating  the  care  given  to  mental 
hospital  patients  requiring  intensive  therapeutic  care,  with  a ratio  of  two 
professional  to  one  nonprofessional  nursing  personnel. 

On  December  9,  1957,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provided  0.85  hours  of  nursing 
care  per  patient.  The  number  of  nursing  personnel  assigned  to  give  direct 
care  to  patients  was  752.  In  order  to  give  an  average  of  3.5  hours  of  care,  the 
number  of  personnel  needed  would  have  been  3,074.  The  ratio  of  professional 
nursing  personnel  to  nonprofessional  nursing  personnel  giving  direct  care  to 
patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  December  9,  was  1 :13,  according  to  personnel 
records. 

Qualitative  factors  in  psychiatric  nursing. — Present-day  psychiatric  nursing, 
practiced  as  one  phase  of  enlightened  medical  treatment,  attempts  to  provide 
intensive  therapeutic  care  for  every  patient.  This  includes  attention  to  the 
basic  physical  needs  of  patients  for  rest,  nourishment,  exercise  and  elimination, 
and  administration  of  prescribed  ruedicines  and  treatment  which,  in  the  current 
practice  of  psychiatry,  are  numerous  and  time  consuming.  In  addition,  modern 
psychiatric  nursing  attempts  to  provide  a physical  and  emotional  environment 
for  patients  which  is  psychologically  therapeutic.  This  requires  that  each  nurse 
study  the  behavior  of  each  of  her  patients,  and  attempt  to  identify  its  predomi- 
nant patterns.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  nursing  personnel  collaborate  in 
organizing  the  living  situation  of  the  ward,  and  guiding  the  interaction  that 
occurs  among  patients  and  between  patients  and  personnel,  so  that  the  total 
effect  is  therapeutic  for  each  patient  concerned.  This  involves  encouraging  the 
patient  to  express  his  feelings  to  the  degree  that  is  salutary  for  him,  to  examine 
his  feelings  and  his  modes  of  expressing  them,  and  thus  to  become  gradually 
more  capable  of  self-direction  and  self-realization. 

The  type  of  psychiatric  nursing  described  above  is  recognized  by  the  nurses 
at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  as  being  desirable,  but  largely  unattainable  with  the 
present  staffing  of  the  hospital.  It  would  require  that  there  be  enough  nursing 
personnel  so  that  they  could  spend  time  with  patients  over  and  above  that 
required  for  the  patients’  physical  needs.  It  would  also  require  a full  comple- 
ment of  well-qualified  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  to  teach  and 
give  continuing  guidance  to  less  qualified  staff  nursing  personnel.  Furthermore, 
it  would  require  that  nursing  personnel  have  adequate  time  and  opportunity  for 
individual  and  collaborative  research,  and  for  individual  and  group  conferences 
with  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  psychologists,  occupational  and  recreational 
therapists,  chaplains,  etc.,  so  that  their  efforts  would  be  thoroughly  coordinated 
with  other  aspects  of  the  treatment  program  as  a whole. 

Limiting  factors. — Opportunity  for  this  essential  type  of  collaboration  is  lim- 
ited at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  as  much  as  by  the  shortage  of  other  types  of 
personnel  as  by  the  shortage  of  nurses.  The  paucity  of  other  types  of  personnel 
also  makes  demands  on  nursing  personnel  for  many  duties  which  are  not  part 
of  nursing  function,  and  which  further  subtract  from  the  already  limited 
amount  of  time  nurses  have  available  for  the  nursing  care  of  patients.  In  many 
parts  of  the  hospital  nursing  personnel  are  responsible  for  ward  housekeeping. 
In  modern  hospital  practice,  this  function  is  routinely  allocated  to  a housekeep- 
ing staff  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  contrast,  at  St.  Elizabeths  nursing  staff 
is  even  held  reponsible  for  the  housekeeping  in  one  office  suite  and  in  one  area 
of  personnel  living  quarters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  hospital  also  nursing  personnel  are  responsible  for  vari- 
ous aspects  of  food  distribution  and  service,  a function  ordinarily  allocated  to 
the  dietary  department.  In  the  Nichols  Building,  all  food  distribution  and 
service  is  carried  out  by  the  nursing  personnel.  A large  part  of  the  dispensing 
of  drugs,  which  is  a pharmacist’s  function,  is  done  by  nursing  supervisors.  This 
practice  is  not  only  time  consuming  for  the  highly  qualified  nursing  personnel, 
but  it  is  patently  unsafe. 

Ward  observations  with  special  reference  to  nursing  care. — Dix  Building:  The 
psychiatric  nursing  consultant  member  of  the  survey  team  visited  a number 
of  hospital  units,  observing  nursing  care  needs  and  the  nursing  care  provided. 
The  Dix  Building,  which  was  visited  first,  is  considered  to  be  a section  of  the 
hospital  in  which  intensive  treatment  is  demonstrated.  The  building  is  a good 


3 “Measuring  Nursing  Resources.”  Federal  Security  Agency,  Division  of  Nursing  Re- 
sources. 
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example  of  modern  hospital  structure,  and  therefore  affords  a physical  setting 
far  superior  to  that  of  most  sections  of  the  hospital.  An  obvious  effort  has  been 
made  there  to  establish  a permissive,  accepting  atmosphere.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit,  patients  of  both  sexes  were  congregated  in  the  main  lobby,  free  to  come 
and  to  go  at  will.  Ward  10,  where  the  consultant  spent  a considerable  period 
of  time,  is  an  open  ward,  although  the  patients’  access  to  the  elevator,  their 
only  means  of  exit,  can  be  controlled  by  the  staff.  The  door  of  the  nurses’ 
station  was  open,  and  patients  were  apparently  accustomed  to  coming  in  to  talk 
with  medical  and  nursing  personnel  who  might  be  there. 

Dix  10  accommodates  24  patients.  An  average  of  2.3  hours  of  nursing  care  is 
])rovi(led  per  patient  in  a 24-hour  period  on  the  ward.  This  includes  the  time 
of  the  head  nurse,  although  the  recommended  3.5  average  is  exclusive  of  all 
supervisory  time.  During  the  consultant’s  visit,  the  employed  personnel  on 
the  ward  consisted  of  the  head  nurse  and  one  nursing  assistant,  each  of  whom 
had  had  a year’s  experience  only  in  employment  in  nursing.  These  two  cur- 
rently constituted  the  total  day  staff  of  the  ward,  although  there  had  previously 
been  a housekeeping  aide  in  addition.  During  each  of  the  evening  and  night 
shifts,  which  make  up  16  of  the  24  hours,  there  is  only  a nursing  assistant  on 
duty.  Supervision  on  each  of  these  shifts  is  provided  by  a registered  nurse  who 
is  usually  responsible  for  a total  of  10  wards.  When  the  head  nurse  is  off 
duty,  the  nursing  assistant  is  left  in  sole  charge  on  the  day  shift. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit,  there  were  two  student  nurses  on  the  ward  giving 
medicines  to  patients  and  taking  their  blood  pressures.  The  nursing  assistant 
was  sitting  with  a few  patients  in  the  day  room,  both  she  and  they  sewing  on 
costumes  to  be  worn  by  the  patients  at  a Christmas  event  organized  by  the  head 
nurse.  The  majority  of  the  patients  on  the  ward  were  either  sitting  idle,  or 
wandering  about  aimlessly.  There  was  a noticeable  lack  of  communication 
among  patients,  and  between  personnel  and  patients.  One  of  the  students, 
when  asked  about  this,  did  not  seem  to  see  the  significance  of  the  question.  The 
head  nurse  explained  that  with  the  many  demands  on  her  time,  she  must  distri- 
bute it  between  administrative  duties,  conferring  with  medical  personnel,  and 
answering  requests  of  those  patients  who  are  able  to  force  themselves  on  her 
attention.  With  the  assistance  of  the  psychiatric  resident,  a patient  self-govern- 
ment group  has  been  developed.  Over  and  above  these  activities,  there  is  little 
if  any  time  left  for  guiding  the  students  and  nursing  assistant,  and  developing 
therapeutic  relationships  with  patients,  especially  with  those  most  in  need  of 
individual  attention.  The  staff  psychiatrist  and  resident  responsible  for  the  ward 
both  stated  that  they  have  no  time  to  arrange  for  group  conferences  with  ward 
personnel,  but  must  confine  their  collaboration  to  essential  discussions  with  the 
head  nurse. 

West  Lodge:  In  West  Lodge,  one  of  the  “continued  treatment”  areas,  the  first 
five  wards  visited  were  all  the  responsibility  of  a single  head  nurse.  Conditions 
in  all  of  the  wards  were  such  as  to  present  many  serious  handicaps  to  good  nurs- 
ing care.  The  5 wards  accommodate  240  patients,  in  extremely  crowded  condi- 
tions. The  first  ward  visited  is  considered  to  have  a bed  capacity  of  26,  but  there 
were  41  beds  on  the  ward,  filling  the  central  corridor  as  well  as  the  dormitories, 
and  placed  so  close  together  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  a person  to  stand 
between  them.  This  ward  was  equipped  with  one  shower  as  the  sole  bathing 
facility  for  the  41  patients.  (The  APA  standards  require  1 tub  or  shower  per  15 
patients.)  Due  to  lack  of  space,  cleaning  equipment  was  stored  in  the  shower 
stall.  One  of  the  wards  housing  60  patients,  had  1 shower  and  1 tub.  All  of 
the  wards  were  in  a state  of  disrepair,  with  plaster  cracked,  paint  peeling,  taps 
leaking,  and  floor  linoleum  broken  in  many  places. 

Dawes,  another  West  Lodge  w^ard  visited,  had  no  dayroom  facilities  for 
the  use  of  patients  except  the  main  corridor  which  opened  into  the  various 
dormitories.  Since  there  were  no  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  corridor,  the 
lighting  of  this  living  room  space  was  of  necessity  artificial.  It  was  ])rovided 
by  unshaded  electric  bulbs  placed  high  in  the  ceiling.  On  another  ward — Sycjj- 
more — dining  space  was  so  limited  that  the  patients  were  served  meals  in  two 
shifts.  Since  there  was  no  storage  space  for  dishes,  those  used  by  one  group 
were  washed  at  each  meal  before  being  placed  before  the  second  groiq). 

West  Lodge  has  a total  of  980  beds.  The  nursing  staff  includes  four  regis- 
tered nurses  on  the  day  shift,  three  on  the  evening  shift,  and  one  at  night.  The 
amount  of  nursing  care  provided  in  24  hours  hy  staff  nursing  personnel  is  0.59 
hours.  This  figure  includes,  however,  other  functions  than  direct  nursing  care. 
The  staff  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  housekeeping  in  West  Lodge,  including 
the  cleaning,  and  for  the  handling  of  food  and  dishwashing.  The  dishwashing  is 
done  entirely  by  hand,  mostly  by  patients. 
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Approximately  half  the  patients  in  West  Lodge  receive  medicines,  most  of 
them  “tranquilizing”  drugs.  Because  of  the  potency  of  these  drugs,  careful 
observation  of  each  patient’s  reaction  to  them  is  indicated.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  West  Lodge  this  observation  is  left  almost  entirely  to  nursing  assistants, 
who  have  received  from  3 to  14  months  of  training.  That  much  of  this  training 
is  in  the  hands  of  other  nursing  assistants  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  West 
Lodge  is  used  as  the  training  center  for  male  nursing  assistants. 

Nursing  assistants  assume  many  other  responsibilities  beyond  that  for  which 
they  can  be  trained  in  a few  months.  In  one  ward,  visited  by  the  consultant 
shortly  before  lunch,  one  nursing  assistant  was  on  duty  alone.  Several  patients 
were  putting  the  food  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  nursing  assist- 
ant was  also  there,  serving  special  diets  prescribed  for  patients  with  diabetes 
and  other  such  conditions.  During  this  period  the  50  patients  in  the  nursing 
assistant’s  charge  were  of  necessity  left  unattended  in  the  dayroom. 

Many  of  the  patients  on  this  ward,  as  on  others  in  West  Lodge,  require  a 
great  deal  of  general  nursing  care  in  addition  to  medicines  and  special  diets. 
The  geriatrics  component  of  the  patient  population  is  considerable.  In  the 
August  census  previously  referred  to  135  West  Lodge  patients  were  over  64 
years  of  age,  and  308  patients  were  between  50  and  64  years.  The  number  of 
patients  unal3le  to  bathe  themselves  was  181,  and  16  were  wheelchair  patients. 
Ten  West  Lodge  patients  w^ere  blind. 

Psychiatric  nursing — in  the  total  sense — is  practiced  in  West  Lodge  only 
to  a very  limited  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  patients  were  for  the  most 
part  sitting  idle  or  wandering  about.  With  one  exception,  no  recreational 
materials  were  in  evidence.  On  one  ward,  a nursing  assistant  was  playing 
checkers  with  a patient.  No  professional  recreational  or  occupational  serv- 
ices are  provided  for  the  patients  confined  to  the  wards  on  West  Lodge. 
All  recreational  activities  must  therefore  be  planned  ■ and  carried  out 
by  nursing  personnel.  Those  with  the  necessary  background  and  initiative 
organize  such  group  activities  as  they  can  find  time  for.  Individual  nursing 
attention  to  patients’  psychological  needs  is  virtually  impossible. 

Geriatrics  service : The  wards  of  the  geriatrics  service  were  visited  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  meal.  In  all  the  wards,  every  member  of  the  nursing  per- 
sonnel was  moving  from  patient  to  patient,  attempting  to  provide  the  necessary 
assistance  with  feeding.  A number  of  patients,  handicapped  in  one  way  or 
another,  w^ere  making  awkward  attempts  to  feed  themselves,  and  were  spill- 
ing food  on  themselves  and  their  surroundings.  One  bed  patient  had  defecated, 
and  had  feces  mixed  with  the  food  she  was  attempting  to  eat,  in  a lying  posi- 
tion, from  a tray  placed  beside  her  in  the  bed.  Several  patients,  fastened 
with  sheets  in  chairs  or  wheelchairs  drawn  up  to  tables,  had  slipped  into  posi- 
tions from  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reach  their  food. 

In  one  ward  there  were  a few  younger  patients  from  Dix  Pavilion  helping 
with  the  spoon  feeding.  One  of  these  patients  proudly  told  the  visitor  that  he 
was  responsible  for  recruiting  the  group,  and  that  they  came  over  to  help  at 
every  meal.  In  answer  to  a question  about  the  possible  use  of  volunteer  assist- 
ance from  outside  the  hospital,  the  visitor  was  told  by  the  nurse  in  charge 
that  very  few  volunteers  can  be  found  for  the  distasteful  task  of  assisting 
with  the  care  of  the  geriatric  patients. 

One  graduate  nurse  from  the  community  has  been  giving  small  amounts 
of  volunteer  time  to  the  geriatrics  unit.  This  nurse  was  approached  about  the 
possibility  of  regular  employment  in  the  building.  Her  reply  was  that  the 
work  was  much  too  hard  for  her  to  do  it  regularly.  A course  in  elementary 
nursing  for  patients  was  set  up  at  the  hospital  recently,  in  the  hope  that  pa- 
tients thus  trained  would  be  willing  to  assist  with  geriatrics  patients.  This 
hope  was  not  realized.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  patients  graduating  from 
the  course  shared  the  attitude  of  the  volunteers. 

The  geriatrics  service  is  in  a new  building  which  offers  many  conveniences 
for  nursing  care  not  found  in  the  continued  treatment  areas.  However,  the 
amount  of  staff  nursing  care  provided  per  patient  during  a 24-hour  period  is 
only  1.04.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  visit,  of  the  16  nursing  units,  13  had  a 
registered  nurse  in  charge  on  day  duty.  For  the  two  shifts  between  3 p.m. 
and  7 a.m.,  the  services  of  10  registered  nurses  were  divided  between  the  16 
wards,  with  3 supervisors  on  duty.  In  a ward  of  66  patients  visited  by  the 
consultant,  there  is  a registered  nurse  in  charge  during  the  day,  with  2 nursing 
assistants  at  most,  and  usually  only  1. 

In  this  ward  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  head  nurse  was  still  on  duty  at  5 
p.m.,  although  her  tour  of  duty  should  ordinarily  end  at  3:30  p.m.  She  was 
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assisting  with  the  spoon  feeding  of  the  numerous  bed  patients  on  the  ward.  The 
nurse  explained  that  she  had  been  about  to  leave  shortly  after  3 :30,  but  had 
decided  to  take  a final  look  through  the  ward.  She  had  noticed  that  one  patient 
who  usually  participated  quite  well  in  the  regular  ward  routine,  was  undressing 
himself  in  the  day  room.  On  investigating,  she  found  his  skin  was  hot  to  touch, 
so  she  took  his  temperature  and  discovered  that  it  was  102.4.  She  put  the 
patient  to  bed,  and  because  the  dormitory  was  at  some  distance  from  the  center 
of  activity,  she  moved  his  bed  into  the  corridor  near  the  nursing  ofilce  and  day- 
room,  where  he  could  be  watched  and  put  back  in  bed  if  he  got  out.  She  notified 
the  physician  in  charge,  and  treatment  was  instituted. 

This  incident  is  significant  in  that  there  would  not  ordinarily  have  been  a 
registered  nurse  on  that  ward  in  the  evening  hours  to  discover  the  patient’s  con- 
dition and  to  act  on  the  discovery.  This  situation  is  multipied  many  times  at 
St.  Elizabeths,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Social  service 

Since  the  number  of  social  workers  is  completely  insufificient  to  meet  the 
medical  staff’s  requests  for  social  work,  this  department  does  deliberately  limit 
the  quantity  of  service  rendered  rather  than  the  type  of  service.  Such  patients 
as  are  referred  to  social  service  are  referred  through  the  mediation  of  the  chiefs 
of  service,  who  make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  urgency. 

Many  patients  leave  the  hospital  without  previous  participation  in  planning 
by  social  work  staff.  When  such  cases  subsequently  get  into  diflaculty,  it  is 
more  diflicult  for  the  social  worker  to  deal  with  a problem  effectively. 

This  practice  of  selection  by  expediency  has  led  to  a high  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  isolation  of  the  social  service  unit  which  in  turn  has  contributed 
to  a lack  of  understanding  of  what  it  can  do.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  chief 
of  service  remarked  that  he  never  called  upon  a social  worker  to  gather  back- 
ground information  or  to'  participate  in  discharge  planning.  He  preferred  to 
contact  relatives  and  employers  directly ; he  thought  social  workers  were  effective 
only  in  running  errands.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  told  that  once  a patient 
had  been  referred  by  a physician  to  a social  worker  and  had  left  the  hospital, 
the  physician  became  indignant  if  asked  to  give  advice  about  post-hospital 
adjustment  problems. 

Nine  of  the  social  workers  are  permitted  to  identify  service  needs  for  them- 
selves. They  do  this,  in  part,  by  interviewing  newly  admitted  patients  and 
assessing  the  prospects  for  their  eventual  release.  Data  elicited  in  such  inter- 
views are  recorded  and  filed  away  against  the  eventuality  of  its  possible  useful- 
ness at  a later  date. 

Social  workers  apparently  confer  with  medical  staff  (if  they  are  available) 
only  in  cases  where  their  services  have  been  directly  requested.  Much  of  the 
social  worker’s  information  about  a patient’s  adjustment  and  needs  is  dependent 
upon  word-of-mouth  reports  from  the  aids. 

Preadmission  services  to  patients  or  their  families  is  singularly  lacking,  be- 
cause of  the  legal  prohibitions  which  make  it  impossible  for  St.  Elizabeths  to 
render  service  to  anyone  who  has  not  been  committed  to  its  care. 

There  is  a tragic  lack  of  resource  for  followup  care  and  psychotherapy  for 
released  patients.  The  Fdmily  and  Child  Welfare  Agency  has  a waiting  list 
of  1 year,  and  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  has  accepted  three  cases  in  the  year 
past  only  with  the  understanding  that  no  reports  back  to  St.  Elizabeths  would 
be  called  for. 

The  potenial  effectiveness  of  the  social  work  staff  can  be  inferred  from  an 
anecdote  regarding  the  recent  placement  of  a long-term  patient  in  the  local 
Goodwill  Industries.  This  placement  had  uncovered  the  need  for  more  workers 
of  this  kind  and  two  were  found : one  in  the  hospital’s  mattress  shop,  the  other 
in  the  furniture  repair  shop.  Their  release  was  now  being  planned — releases 
which  should  probably  have  been  initiated  many  years  past. 

Several  schools  have  social  work  students  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  field 
work  placements  with  the  unfortunate  arrangement  that  the  schools  must  supply 
their  own  case  supervision.  This  would  necessarily  impair  the  quality  of  the 
student’s  learning  experience  and  could  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  social  service 
department’s  isolation  from  total  hospital  program. 

The  small  social  service  force  seems  adequate  only  to  carry  on  a continuing 
demonstration  of  the  contribution  which  it  might  make  if  its  numbers  were 
proportionate  to  its  workload. 
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Occupational  therapy 

The  16  employees  in  this  division  are  allocated  to  7 operational  areas,  a de- 
ficlency  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  depth.  The  therapeutic  application  of  crafts, 
arts,  industry  and  education  all  lie  within  the  responsibility  of  this  dmsion 

The  chief  of  this  division  estimates  that  her  employees  reach  about  750 
patients  regularly.  Considering  that  even  these  patients  are  not  seen  freKjuently 
enough!  it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  10  percent  of  the  potential  need  for  such 

In  the  past  year,  eight  patients  were  referred  for  industrial  placements  in  towp, 
a measure  (to  some  extent)  of  the  lack  of  industrial  placement  resources  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  staff  time  for 
such  referral  and  for  resource  finding.  By  no  means  all  of  the  patients  engaged 
in  hospital  industries  are  placed  through  the  mediation  of  this  division,  (^e 
practicG  is  for  ttio  hospit&l  industry  to  cull  wurds  directly  to  seek  uvuiluble 

lubor 

A well  planned  model-home  workshop  was  seen.  At  the  time  of  the  consultants’ 
visit,  it  was  partially  completed.  It  is  planned  to  use  the  area  to  teach  and 
refresh  skill  in  housekeeping  techniques  to  female  patients,  and  seems  to  be 
an  extremely  useful  idea. 

The  director  of  this  branch  reaffirmed  what  we  had  heard  elsewhere — that 
she  would  gladly  supply  craft  materials  to  areas  where  they  were  requested  by 
nursing  personnel,  but  she  added  that  she  had  few  such  requests.  Ward  carts 
with  craft  materials  exist  only  on  Dix  service. 

It  seems  to  the  committee,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  few  employees  in 
the  division  can  make  any  extensive  application  of  the  therapeutic  nature  of 
therapist-patient  relationships.  A fivefold  increase  in  numbers  would  be  the 
minimum  required  to  explore  the  potential  use  of  occupational  therapy  in  this 
institution. 


Special  services  hranch 

This  service  provides  what  in  nongovernmental  hospitals  is  often  called 
recreational  therapy.  At  St.  Elizabeths  this  branch  has  evolved  from  the  Red 
Cross  unit  which  existed  in  former  years.  There  are  seven  employees,  of  which 
one  is  clerical,  in  this  unit  with  headquarters  in  a separate  building.  Activi- 
ties include  athletic  events,  dances,  motion  pictures,  and  music.  Both  orchestra 
and  choir  exist. 

It  was  impossible  to  discover  any  regular  channels  for  communication  between 
therapists  and  psychiatric  staff  except  at  top  level.  Programs  are  evidently 
provided  upon  a “take  what  you  can  use”  basis.  It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon 
what  is  obviously  only  a token  staff.  Fifty  employees  would  not  be  an  extrava- 
gant complement  for  a well  rounded  recreational  program  in  this  hospital. 


Psychology 

Although  this  hospital  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  have  a psycholo- 
gist assigned  to  it,  there  were  only  two  psychologists  until  relatively  few  years 
ago.  Now  there  are  only  seven ; consequently  no  routine  psychological  screen- 
ing can  be  done  even  on  new  admissions.  It  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
psychological  examinations  to  those  severe  problems  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  head  of  a service.  According  to  the  head  psychologist,  in  the  absence 
of  such  restrictions,  her  service  would  be  completely  overwhelmed.  This  means, 
in  essence,  that  the  equivalent  of  only  one  psychologist  is  assigned  to  the  entire 
chronic  service.  They  attempt,  with  the  above  restrictions,  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  demands  of  Dix,  William  A.  White,  and  Howard  Hall  services. 

This  hospital  is  one  of  few  approved  for  training  by  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  and  although  students  and  interns  can  offer  some  help  in  meet- 
ing service  needs,  they,  in  turn,  require  considerable  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  staff. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  ward  personnel,  only  those  patients  who  have 
ground  privileges  can  go  to  the  psychology  department.  Psychologists  therefore 
must  more  often  go  to  the  wards  to  conduct  their  examinations.  Although 
this  is  time  consuming,  it  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  psychologist  to 
see  the  patient  in  his  usual  environment. 

Of  much  concern  to  the  director  is  the  fact  that  there  is  little  time  for  re- 
search. The  psychological  research  director  recently  resigned  because  he  had 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  much  needed  ordinary  testing  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  any  effective  research.  The  director  pointed  out  that  there  is  a tremendous 
area  for  research  with  the  chronic  patient. 
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Little  counseling  and  therapy  is  carried  on  in  this  department,  although  the 
director  and  some  of  her  assistants  are  well  trained  and  qualified  to  participate 
in  such  activity.  The  director  feels  guilty  in  carrying  two  chronic  paranoid 
schizophrenic  patients  in  individual  therapy  because  of  the  demands  on  her 
time.  She  is  urged  to  (and  wants  to)  work  with  groups,  but  is  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  demands  of  administrative  and  other  details.  The  director  is  able 
to  attend  only  2 or  3 administrative  and  clinical  meetings  a month.  Supervisory 
and  other  activities  prevent  more  frequent  attendance.  A member  of  the  de- 
partment is  always  present,  however,  when  a case  which  they  have  examined 
is  presented.  Students  and  interns  are  able  to  attend  more  such  activities  than 
staff  personnel. 

Lately  cooperation  with  the  social  service  department  has  increased  consid- 
erably. For  example,  this  department  is  cooperating  with  social  service  in 
trying  to  do  some  rehabilitation  of  chronic  patients.  Recently  the  social  service 
department  has  requested  the  director  to  serve  on  a panel  on  the  subject  “What 
Is  and  Who  Should  Do  Psychotherapy?”  The  director  is  worried  as  to  how  she 
and  other  members  of  her  department  can  find  the  necessary  time  to  devote  to 
these  important  questions  without  depriving  the  patients  of  needed  services. 

The  personnel  requests  for  this  department  are  intended  to  bring  the  quota  up 
to  APA  standards.  The  director  is  well  aware  of  the  problems  of  organization 
and  integration  of  service  which  the  advent  of  a large  number  of  additional 
staff  would  provide. 

Volunteers 

The  importance  and  value  of  volunteers  to  a hospital  as  a means  of  added 
service  to  patients  and  as  a public  relations  measure  has  been  well  established. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  they  never  take  the  place  of  an  employee.  The 
director  of  volunteers  states  that  she  has  met  with  no  resistance  toward  the  use 
of  volunteers.  This  is  confirmed  by  discussions  with  ward  personnel  who,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  help,  welcome  anyone  who  will  even  spend  a few  mo- 
ments with  a patient. 

The  director  states  that  during  the  month  of  November,  385  persons  gave  a 
total  of  1,644  hours  in  the  capacity  of  ward  visitors,  visitor  receptionists,  beau- 
ticians, directing  art,  English,  sewing  and  music  classes,  and  chaplains’  assist- 
ants. Others  take  part  in  recreational  activities.  Many  religious  organizations. 
Legion  auxiliaries  and  Red  Cross  units  are  interested  in  serving  as  groups,  as 
well  as  individuals.  Most  volunteers  are  dedicated  people  who,  for  the  most 
part,  take  their  commitments  seriously.  Relatively  few  fail  to  appear  at  the 
appointed  time.  Most  of  them  give  from  4 to  8 hours  each  week. 

Orientation  classes  for  volunteers  are  held  twice  a year.  There  is  one  going 
on  at  present  with  22  persons.  Volunteers  are  carefully  screened  by  a psychia- 
trist and  are  given  psychological  tests.  Their  interests  and  qualifications  are 
recorded.  The  physicians  and  nursing  supervisors  have  a form  on  which  they 
list  the  needs  of  their  patients.  When  these  are  returned  to  the  director  of 
volunteers,  she  matches  these  requests  against  the  qualifications  and  interests  of 
the  volunteer.  When  a volunteer  is  thus  selected  for  assignment,  he  is  intro- 
duced by  the  director  to  the  physician  and  supervisor  who  in  turn  introduce  the 
volunteer  to  the  ward  personnel. 

The  director  of  volunteers  is  assisted  by  an  administrative  assistant  whose 
duties  have  outgrown  ofiice  procedures  until  she  spends  much  time  in  the  actual 
service  areas.  A clerk  is  badly  needed  in  order  that  the  ofiice  may  be  covered  at 
all  times,  so  that  important  messages  can  be  received  and  inquiries  handled 
promptly. 

The  consultants  feel  that  this  request  is  entirely  too  modest.  Certainly,  ad- 
ditional staff  could  greatly  expand  this  important  activity  and  would  pay  for 
itself  many  fold  in  volunteer  services  rendered.  As  it  is,  the  two  present  people 
are  greatly  overworked.  Not  only  are  their  daytime  activities  numerous,  but 
many  evening  contacts  and  speeches  must  be  made  with  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Chaplain  Services  Branch 

Both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  were  interviewed  and  they  provided 
the  consultants  with  detailed  statements  of  their  present  staffs,  their  duties,  and 
the  degree  to  which  their  ministries  fell  short  of  desirable  goals.  Well  developed 
training  programs  for  seminarians,  chaplains,  and  clergymen  of  all  faiths  have 
been  conducted  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  some  years  now  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  patients  are  in  general  better 
satisfied  than  their  physical  and  psychological  wants. 
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Nevertheless  patients  were  encountered  in  several  wards  who  expressed  their 
disappointment  that  they  could  not  worship  as  often  as  they  wished,  and  the  com- 
mittee accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains 
as  representing  reasonable  goals  for  the  ultimately  desirable  staffing. 

Nursing  education 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  offers  an  affiliation  course  to  students  in  basic  nursing 
education  programs  in  16  schools  of  nursing.  From  70  to  90  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  course  every  3 months.  Of  the  four  instructors  assigned  to  the  program, 
three  are  responsible  for  the  clinical  instruction  of  students.  Since  students  are 
assigned  to  as  many  as  16  ward  units,  much  of  their  supervision  is  whatever,  if 
any,  ward  personnel  are  prepared  to  or  can  find  time  to  give ; the  head  nurse 
if  she  is  on  duty,  otherwise  a nursing  assistant. 

The  students  live  in  a residence  provided  for  them  by  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
The  only  residence  supervision  provided  for  students,  most  of  whom  are  18  years 
of  age,  is  that  available  from  an  untrained  housemother.  Two  housemothers  are 
employed  for  supervision  of  the  students’  residence  and  the  graduate  nurses’ 
residence  between  the  hours  of  4 p.m.  and  12  midnight.  There  is  no  supervision 
provided  for  the  students’  residence  during  the  early  daytime  hours.  Any  of 
the  four  graduate  nurses  who  live  in  the  building  may  be  called  upon  to  handle 
an  emergency  which  might  arise  during  the  night. 

Nursing  assistants  receive  a course  of  instruction  which  extends  through  the 
first  year  of  their  employment.  The  course  is  started  for  new  groups  four  times 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  25  in  each  class.  A selected  group  divided 
into  two  sections  is  given  a further  course  of  80  hours  following  the  second  year 
of  their  employment.  Six  registered  nurse  instructors  are  employed  for  the 
teaching  of  nursing  assistants.  Because  their  students  are  needed  for  nursing 
service  and  are  therefore  scattered  widely  through  four  services,  and  because  the 
instructors  are  occupied  in  classroom  teaching,  they  can  give  the  nursing  assist- 
ant only  a limited  amount  of  clinical  supervision.  It  is  in  the  wards,  however, 
that  nursing  personnel  learn  the  actual  practices  that  they  use  in  the  care  of 
patients.  It  is  only  if  adequate  supervision  is  provided  that  these  practices  can 
be  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  and  methods  taught  in  the  classroom. 

Recently,  on  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a supervisor  came  in  to  find 
a trained  nursing  assistant  carrying  an  indeterminate  supply  of  a variety  of 
doses  of  different  medicines  about  the  ward,  unlabeled  in  any  way,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  patients.  The  nursing  assistant  explained  that  this  was  a time- 
saving device  that  he  had  adopted  in  preference  to  preparing  individual  doses 
and  using  the  labels  provided  to  distinguish  each  dose  of  medicine  prescribed 
for  each  individual  patient. 

The  nursing  administrative  staff  is  attempting  to  provide  a comprehensive 
program  of  in-service  education  for  nursing  personnel  on  all  levels,  but  the 
development  of  the  program  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  em- 
ployed specifically  for  the  purpose.  Several  courses  are  now  provided  for  grad- 
uate nurses,  taught  by  administrative  nursing  personnel  and  psychiatrists,  but 
at  most  these  involve  a total  of  about  one-third  of  the  employed  graduate  nurses. 
It  is  not  possible  to  offer  any  of  the  continuing  education  needed  by  the  nursing 
assistants  who  have  completed  their  preliminary  training,  or  those  who  have 
already  been  employed  for  many  years  at  the  hospital. 

One  director  of  nursing  education  is  in  charge  of  all  the  various  programs  in 
operation.  The  nursing  administrative  staff  recognizes  the  need  to  organize  the 
in-service  programs  under  an  additional  director,  with  a staff  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  provide  a more  adequate  instructional  staff  for  all  of  the  various 
pre-employments  programs. 

Administrative  Services 

The  division  of  administration,  consisting  of  a business  management  branch 
and  a maintenance  and  industrial  services  branch,  is  responsible  for  the  non- 
medical aspects  of  the  operation  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Except  for  the  re- 
quest for  additional  personnel  in  the  dietary  dei)artment,  the  requests  for  addi- 
tional employees  within  the  division  of  administration  are  comparatively  modest. 
This  becomes  particularly  noticeable  when  one  reviews  the  tasks  assigned  the 
various  subdivisions  within  the  division  of  administration  and  considers  the 
resultant  workload  necessarily  imposed  upon  employees  who  are  expecteil  to  per- 
form their  assigned  tasks  adequately  and  within  a sometimes  limited  period  of 
time. 
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In  reviewing  the  operation  of  various  units  of  the  division  of  administration, 
an  effort  was  made  to  determine  whether  each  unit  was  effective  to  the  degree 
implicKi  by  the  table  of  organization,  and  if  the  unit  was  accomplishing  fully 
the  task  expected  of  it  by  those  administratively  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 

The  committee  found  that  several  of  these  administrative  units  were  hard 
pressed,  because  of  a shortage  of  personnel,  to  accomplish  the  day-to-day  routine 
tasks  expected  of  them.  The  budget  and  methods  section,  as  an  example,  has  ac- 
complished very  little  in  management  improvement  studies,  even  though  there 
is  a backlog  of  problems  which  have  been  referred  to  it  for  action.  Although 
this  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  this  unit,  increased  demands  for  budget 
preparation  and  control,  without  corresponding  increases  in  personnel,  have 
made  it  obligatory  that  action  on  management  problems  be  deferred.  If  this 
situation  were  corrected,  those  department  heads  who  now  must  attempt  to  re- 
solve management  problems  reaching  over  into  areas  outside  of  their  own  ad- 
ministrative jurisdictions  would  be  relieved  of  this  inappropriate  burden. 
Problems  which  are  not  now  receiving  adequate  attention,  such  as  the  dietary 
operation,  would  receive  the  consideration  due  them  and  remedial  recommenda- 
tions would  be  available  to  those  responsible  for  overall  management. 

The  finance  section’s  function  includes,  in  addition  to  various  other  account- 
ing activities,  the  certification  of  the  payroll.  A relatively  large  number  of  the 
employees  of  the  hospital  are  hourly  rated.  The  compilation  of  the  hours 
worked  by  each  of  these  employees  is  further  complicated  by  those  adjustments 
in  the  basic  hourly  rate  that  must  be  made  to  compensate  for  overtime  and 
holidays  and  a differential  in  pay  for  hours  worked  between  6 p.m.  and  6 a.m. 
The  high  turnover  of  employees  in  the  lower  pay  categories  and  the  resultant 
detail  work  in  computing  retirement  and  leave  credits  adds  to  the  burden  of 
this  unit.  While  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  finance 
section  are  being  accomplished,  we  were  told  that  the  pressures  for  meeting  the 
several  deadlines  cause  a high  turnover  of  personnel  in  this  section.  With  an 
anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  hospital  employees,  and  with  increased 
reporting  of  current  financial  information  for  management  purposes,  it  appears 
that  an  increase  in  personnel  in  the  finance  section  is  mandatory. 

The  personnel  section  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a prompt  and  un- 
failing flow  of  employees  into  vacant  positions.  It  also  has  the  task  of  evaluat- 
ing personnel  management  problems  of  the  hospital,  and  must  direct  recruit- 
ment, examining,  placement,  training,  classification,  and  other  employee-rela- 
tion activities. 

Concerned,  as  it  is  ultimately,  with  providing  the  staff  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  patients  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  hospital  for  care,  the  per- 
sonnel unit  must  be  efficient  and  effective.  The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  a 
personnel  unit  can  be  quickly  neutralized  if  its  energies  must  be  substantially 
dissipated  in  the  processing  of  the  voluminous  detail  of  paperwork  required  as 
a part  of  the  routine  of  operation. 

The  coordination  and  direction  by  the  personnel  section  of  an  employee  in- 
service  training  program,  as  implied  in  the  table  of  organization,  is  for  the  most 
part  nonexistent.  It  was  stated  that  this  situation  results  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  personnel  to  conduct  such  a program. 

Activities  such  as  the  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  and  the  continuation 
of  classification  reviews  of  present  employees  are  threatened  by  the  inadequate 
number  of  employees  in  the  personnel  unit.  This  condition  will  become  more 
acute  when  and  if  additional  hospital  staff  is  allowed. 

The  purchasing  and  property  sections  have  essentially  the  same  number  of 
employees  as  they  had  several  years  ago  when  expenditures  were  substantially 
less  and  purchasing,  receiving,  warehousing,  and  issuance  were  correspondingly 
smaller  in  volume. 

The  Statistics  Section  is  a relatively  new  department,  having  been  created 
in  1956.  Being  in  a developmental  stage,  this  department  is  continually  con- 
fronted with  new  and  additional  requests  for  statistical  data  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  expand  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  capable  of  assuming  the  required 
statistical  reporting  tasks.  This  Section  could  he  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
of  management  in  determining  whether  the  hospital  is  accomplishing  its  mission. 
Adequate  statistical  reporting  and  compilation  is  also  a necessary  adjunct  to 
an  effective  research  program.  We  believe  the  requests  for  additional  personnel 
for  this  department  are  conservative. 

The  Maintenance  and  Industrial  Services  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Adminis- 
tration directs  construction,  maintenance,  and  industrial  services  activities. 
Our  interviews  with  employees  of  this  Section,  and  subsequent  observations 
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made  while  visiting  various  buildings  on  the  grounds,  (e.g.,  see  p.  26)  disclosed 
that  the  present  maintenance  force  is  unable  to  conduct  a preventive  mainte- 
nance program  with  the  current  number  of  employees  of  the  department.  Notic- 
ing that  leaking  faucets  were  found  in  nearly  every  scullery  area  in  one  of  the 
buildings,  and  observing  other  indications  of  an  inadequate  maintenance  pro- 
gram, we  inquired  whether  periodic  inspections  were  made  in  each  building  to 
determine  the  need  for  preventive  maintenance  in  that  building.  We  were 
advised  that  no  such  inspections  are  made.  Since  the  present  maintenance 
staff  has  diflSculty  in  keeping  up  with  requested  maintenance  projects,  (usually 
after  a breakdown),  we  were  told  that  periodic  inspections  would  only  add 
to  a 2-year  backlog  of  known  maintenance  needs.  As  new  buildings,  additions 
to  buildings,  and  new  equipment  are  added  to  the  physical  plant  of  the  hospital, 
the  problem  will  become  more  acute,  if  additional  maintenance  personnel  are 
not  provided. 

Operation  of  the  hospital  laundry  is  a responsibility  of  the  Maintenance  and 
Industrial  Services  Branch.  Laundry  production  at  St.  Elizabeths  exceeds  11 
million  pounds  annually.  This  is  currently  being  accomplished  with  both 
employee  and  patient  labor,  but  the  laundry  superintendent  finds  it  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  obtain  capable  patient  help.  (While  this  could  happily  be  a 
sign  of  effectiveness  of  the  clinical  program  in  restoring  patients  to  society,  the 
committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represents,  rather,  an  inadequate 
screening  and  preparation  of  patients  for  industrial  therapy.)  In  any  case, 
the  laundry  superintendent  should  hardly  have  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
dependent  upon  patient  labor  for  service  demands. 

In  addition  to  replacing  patients  with  employees  in  the  laundry,  we  would 
suggest  a review  of  the  policies  which  permit  employees’  clothing  to  be  proc- 
essed by  the  laundry.  An  increased  patient  population  and  an  emphasis^  on 
more  frequent  changes  of  patients’  clothing  and  linens,  combined  with  a possible 
increase  in  number  of  employees  might  require  an  adjustment  of  laundry 
privileges  now  granted  tO'  employees. 

Dietary  service 

The  responsibility  for  food  service  to  the  patient  is  divided  between  the 
Dietary  Department,  whose  responsibility  beyond  that  of  food  preparation  is 
quite  limited,  and  the  Nursing  Department,  which,  aided  by  a large  number  of 
patients,  is  required  to  distribute  and  serve  the  majority  of  patient  meals. 
Nursing  service,  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  already  overwhelmed 
by  the  responsibilities  of  direct  nursing  care  to  the  patients.  Under  existing 
arrangements,  time  which  must  now  be  given  to  supervision  of  food  service  to 
patients  is  given  at  the  expense  of  providing  adequate  nursing  care,  and  this 
is  one,  but  only  one,  contributing  factor  to  the  substandard  level  of  nursing 
care  which  prevails  in  many  areas  of  the  hospital. 

Various  staff  members  of  both  the  dietary  and  nursing  services  were  inter- 
viewed. All  agreed,  as  does  this  committee,  that  this  function  would  be  more 
efficiently  administered  if  the  dietary  department  were  adequate  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  food  service.  The  committee  found,  in  spite  of  admin- 
istrative weaknesses  of  the  dietary  program  and  several  extremely  difficult 
problems  of  distribution  of  food  to  serving  areas,  that  the  food  appeared  to  be 
wholesome,  well  prepared,  adequate  in  quantity,  and  usually  served  at  the  proper 
temperature. 

Special  diets  prescribed  for  patients  present  a very  real  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  standard  diet  there  are  five  special  diets  which  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  medical  staff.  It  is  possible  that  all  six  diets  may  be  called  for  each  meal, 
in  the  same  ward  or  serving  area.  Direct  supervision  by  nursing  service  per- 
sonnel is  presently  required  to  assure  that  each  patient  is  served  the  properly 
prescribed  diet.  It  is  not  expedient  to  group  patients  by  their  dietary  require- 
ments. 

It  was  estimated  by  one  dietary  staff  member  that  approximately  1,000 
patients  regularly  assist  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food.  Patient 
cafeteria  food  counters  are  staffed  by  patients,  with  limited  employee  supervision. 
Because  the  supervision  of  patients  is  limited  and  food  is  dispensed  almost 
exclusively  by  patients,  it  was  reported  that  food  waste  control  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  Patients  generally  lack  the  degree  of  responsibility  found  in  em- 
ployees. An  example  of  the  type  of  waste  which  could  be  corrected  with  a more 
adequate  number  of  employees  is  the  heavy  servings  given  by  patients.  In 
their  haste  to  complete  their  serving  duties,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients 
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roturning  to  the  serving  line  for  second  helpings,  the  patients  working  on  the 
serving  lines  give  heavy  servings  to  all  patients,  irrespective  of  their  wants. 

The  dietary  department,  consisting  of  an  authorized  staff  of  219  employees, 
oi)erates  8 patient  kitchens,  the  creamery,  and  the  bakery.  An  additional  14 
persons  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  employee  cafeteria. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  dietary  department  by  298  employees, 
of  whom  11  would  be  registered  dietitians  and  3 clerk-typists.  The  remainder 
would  be  kitchen  helpers  to  assist  in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  serving 
of  food.  This  committee  certainly  agrees  that  food  service  to  the  patient  can 
be  improved  and  the  overall  operation  be  made  vastly  more  efficient  with  the 
substitution  of  employees  for  patients  in  the  food  preparation  and  serving  opera- 
tions. However,  we  recommend  that  additional  study  of  the  dietary  operation 
be  made  by  the  staff  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
sufficient  evaluation  of  the  number  of  employees  required  has  been  made,  and 
time  available  to  this  committee  does  not  permit  our  investigation  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  point  of  making  specific  recommendations  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  should  be  added. 

Fourteen  registered  dietitians  in  addition  to  the  position  of  chief  dietitian 
are  presently  authorized.  It  is  proposed  that  11  additional  positions  be  created 
for  registered  dietitians.  We  would  raise  a question  as  to  whether  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  25  registered  dietitians  could  be  utilized  economically.  With 
our  limited  exposure  to  the  details  of  the  problem  it  appears  to  this  committee 
that  procurement  of  some  persons  whose  training  and  experience  are  more  in 
the  field  of  food  production  and  management  than  in  the  broader  field  of 
dietetics  might  permit  the  existing  dietitians  to  function  more  effectively.  This 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  dietitians  to  function  in  an  area  which 
utilizes  but  a part  of  their  professional  skill. 

Our  suggestion  for  further  study  of  the  dietary  operation  also  results  in  part 
from  an  awareness  that  members  of  the  staff  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  are 
not  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  relieved. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Implications  for  direct  services  to  patients 

From  its  own  observations  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  members  of  the 
hospital  staff,  the  committee  believes  that  because  of  a lack  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel, there  are  patients  in  the  hospital  who  could  be  out  of  the  hospital.  These 
fall  roughly  into  two  categories.  There  are  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  have  received  only  a minimum  of  psychotherapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, and  nursing  care,  in  short  inadequate  psychiatric,  medical,  and  social 
therapies.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  a lack  of  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel to  plan,  carry  out,  and  evaluate  therapy.  In  addition  there  are  many 
patients,  especially  on  the  continued  treatment  and  geriatric  services,  who  could 
be  cared  for  in  other  than  hospital  surroundings ; some  need  only  a minimum  of 
supervision  while  others  could  be  cared  for  in  nursing  homes.  Again  this  re- 
flects in  part  a lack  of  the  personnel  required  to  find  and  develop  community 
resources  to  provide  for  these  people  in  other  than  a hospital  setting. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  patients  who  will  require  long-term  hospital  care. 
But  vast  numbers  of  these  merely  sit  about  the  wards.  Certainly  some  of  these 
could  be  expected  to  respond  to  some  type  of  treatment.  Even  if  some  of  them 
could  not  return  to  the  community,  their  adjustment  to  hospital  life  could  be 
improved  and  existence  made  more  endurable.  The  extent  of  the  shortages 
in  the  clinical  sections  is  such  that  these  patients  are  not  getting  adequate  psy- 
chiatric and  basic  medical  care.  The  physiological,  nutritional,  spiritual,. cul- 
tural, and  social  needs  of  the  patients  are  not  being  provided  for  adequately. 

Implications  for  teaching  and  research 

As  with  every  other  consideration  in  this  report,  the  committee  is  guided  by 
the  conviction  that  the  St.  Elizabeths  must  be  a prominent  rather  than  an 
“average”  psychiatric  hospital.  In  accordance  with  modern  concepts,  a leading 
psychiatric  center  must  fulfill  three  cardinal  functions : To  give  service  to  the 

patient,  to  train  professional  personnel,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  research. 
These  functions  are  so  intimately  associated  that  a deficiency  in  one  inevitably 
impairs  the  levels  of  effectiveness  of  the  others.  Treatment  of  the  patient,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  therapeutic  procedure,  remains  inadequate  with- 
out the  intensive  personal  involvement  of  the  ward  physician.  Tliis  physician, 
usually  a resident  in  training,  needs  the  constant  guidance  of  the  experienced 
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clinician  in  order  to  acquire  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  competence.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  branch  of  medicine  has  so  much  clinical  responsibility  been  surrendered 
to  the  resident,  presumably  because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified  hospital  staff. 
This  is  an  alarming  situation  which  tends  to  lower  the  standards  of  treat- 
ment as  much  as  it  impairs  the  value  of  training.  We  must  never  forget  for 
a moment  that  most  psychiatric  therapies  are  empirical  in  character  and  are, 
therefore,  inseparable  from  investigative  efforts  to  ascertain  their  rationale  in 
terms  of  mode  of  action  and  applicability.  Nothing  can  be  learned  about  the 
criteria  for  selection  of  patients,  about  comparative  aspects  of  techniques,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  about  the  variety  of  therapeutic  responses  unless  proper  pro- 
cedures of  observation  and  documentation  have  first  been  established.  Thus, 
clinical  research,  far  from  being  theoretical,  emerges  as  an  integral  part  of 
therapy  and  training  since  every  measure  taken  to  improve  the  patient  requires 
clear  definition  of  intent  and  constant  evaluation  in  order  to  determine  its  ulti- 
mate value. 

The  committee’s  findings  disclose  serious  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  Over- 
burdening of  physicians  has  contributed  to  a breakdown  of  adequate  supervi- 
sion, of  clinical  procedure,  and  of  effective  integration  of  services.  The 
prevailing  inadequacies  in  the  completion  of  diagnostic  studies — for  example 
the  nonavailability  of  EEG  recordings  and  regular  neurological  consultation^ 
diminish  the  quality  of  the  training  in  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  diagnostic 
competence  is  concerned.  The  resident,  aside  from  his  formal  lectures  and 
seminars,  lacks  supervision  in  his  clinical  and  therapeutic  work.  He  needs  a 
sense  of  direction  which  can  only  result  from  continuous  association  with  senior 
physicians.  Under  present  circumstances,  residents  cannot  be  trained  to  de- 
scribe their  observations  or  formulate  their  interpretations.  They  keep  no 
records  of  the  therapeutic  procedures.  There  is  no  systematic  followup  once 
the  patient  has  become  separated  from  service  or  hospital.  Lack  of  social 
service  information  and  loss  of  contact  after  the  patient’s  separation  preclude 
a holistic  conceptualization  of  the  interacting  forces  of  social  milieu,  per- 
sonality structure,  any  psychopathological  process. 

Finally,  there  is  at  present  no  time,  and  therefore  little  incentive  for  any 
type  of  research.  This,  unfortunately,  implies  that  neither  the  residents,  the 
seniors,  nor  the  clinical  directors  have  the  benefit  of  the  exposure  to  scientific 
methods  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  their  work.  The  committee  shares  the  opinion 
of  the  hospital’s  director  of  research  that  his  department  cannot  function  in 
isolation.  He  will  need  the  cooperation  of  a highly  qualified  staff  which  can 
take  an  active  part  in  supervision  and  training  on  all  organizational  levels. 

Implications  for  management 

Throughout  the  hospital  this  committee  found  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  that  were  hampered  by  multiple  and  excessive  responsibility.  In  some 
cases  this  was  due  to  shortage  of  staff  within  the  particular  department  or 
service,  but  in  other  situations  staff  inadequacies  of  related  departments  and 
services  demanded  an  employee’s  attention  to  activities  which  properly  should 
have  been  the  responsibility  of  others. 

The  potential  contribution  of  many  upper  echelon  staff  members  is  highly 
diluted  as  the  result  of  a lack  of  intermediate  supervisors  to  assume  a share  of 
their  administrative  burden. 

In  some  instances,  functions  implied  by  the  table  of  organization  were  nearly 
inoperative  because  of  a shortage  of  adequate  personnel. 

Present  staffing  levels  dictate  such  organization  and  distribution  of  staff  that 
it  often  creates  gaps  in  that  communication  which  is  basic  to  the  execution  of 
professional  tasks  at  all  levels  and  is  vital  to  the  effective  coordination  of 
services. 

The  heavy  burden  of  administrative  responsibility  delegated  to  the  directors 
of  the  three  clinical  services  is  typical  of  a situation  which  we  found  in  many 
other  areas.  In  this  instance  skilled  medical  persons  are  carrying  an  excessive 
medical  responsibility  and  also  are  involved  in  many  administrative  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  could  be  better  performed  by  a lay  assistant,  thus  relieving 
the  medical  personnel  of  the  nonmedical  detail  of  problems. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  intensive  examination  of  the  delegation  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  top  level  administrative  staff  members  will  support 
our  conclusion  that  the  need  for  organizational  growth  at  this  level  has  not 
received  adequate  attention. 
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lnii)lic(itiofis  for  Comrminity  Service 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  hospital  can  consider  as  part  of  its  established 
function,  the  stimulation  of  and  participation  in  community  action,  either  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  mental  illness  or  in  followup  care  of  former  patients. 
The  participation  on  their  own  time  of  several  professional  staff  members  in 
assistance  to  the  courts  and  in  psychiatric  service  to  the  public  school  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  due  more  to  individual  professional  interest  and 
responsibility  than  it  is  because  these  activities  are  integrated  with  St.  Eliza- 
beths program. 

Much  work  is  needed  to  develop  and  integrate  the  preventive  services  in  the 
District  beyond  the  demonstration  level  at  which  most  are  now  functioning. 
This  would  require  full,  official  participation  on  the  part  of  the  two  clinical 
teaching  institutions : St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  At  the  present  time  the  child  guidance  clinic,  the  school  men- 
tal health  program,  the  clinic  for  alcoholics,  and  other  such  preventive  services 
have  no  official  relationship  with  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

A program  of  followup  care  of  District  patients  discharged  from  St.  Elizabeths 
is  also  urgently  needed.  The  possibilities  of  a cooperative  program  with  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse  group  is  currently  being  investigated.  Although  there  is  no 
budget  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  beginnings  of  an  outpatient  service  are  in 
operation  through  services  rendered  to  patients  who  are  encouraged  to  return, 
following  their  discharge,  for  office  visits  with  staff  physicians.  Those  and 
other  avenues  of  preventive  and  followup  work  could  be  pursued  more  vigorously 
if  staff  time  and  energy  were  available.  It  is  only  through  the  development  of 
such  programs  that  the  trend  to  continually  add  to  numbers  of  the  patients 
receiving  “continued  treatment”  can  be  reversed. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  proper  that  such  extensions  of  service  must  follow,  rather 
than  precede,  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  internal  service  demands,  but  modern 
concepts  of  treatment  demand  such  extension. 

EEC  OM  MENDATION  S 

The  committee  finds  itself  in  general  agreement  with  the  thoughts  which  gov- 
erned the  superintendent  and  the  staff  of  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  as  these 
are  refiected  in  the  document  entitled  “Analysis  of  Staffing  Needs  and  Activities.” 
As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  its  report,  the  committee  did  not  concern  itself 
with  a page-by-page  or  unit-by-unit  examination  of  particular  requirements. 
Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  identify  the  essential  needs  of  the  hos- 
pital in  relation  to  its  major  functions,  the  committee’s  support  of  the  hospital’s 
study  does  not  represent  a specific  endorsement  of  all  requests.  In  some  few 
instances,  members  of  the  committee  were  not  quite  certain  that  particular 
claims  for  additional  personnel  were  justified.  In  other  instances,  the  stated 
requirements  seemed  insufficient  either  in  numbers  or  in  kind.  The  committee- 
did  not  overlook  evidence  which  indicates  that  additional  staff  without  organiza- 
tional changes  may  not  suffice  to  produce  the  desired  improvements  in  service. 
The  committee  is,  nevertheless,  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  staffing  is  in- 
adequate to  provide  proper  treatment  in  accordance  with  modern  standards. 

1.  General  recommendation 

We  support  in  general  the  request  for  additional  personnel  as  contained  in  the 
document  entitled  “St.  Elizabeths  Hospital — Analysis  of  Staff  Requirements — 
November  1957.” 

2.  Recommendations  for  an  increase  in  supervisory  scientific  staff 

The  analysis  of  staff  requirements  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of  medical 
and  psychiatric  officers  in  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades.  Any  such  ex- 
pansion of  staff  in  the  lower  ranks  would  increase  the  demands  for  super- 
vision and  teaching,  and  would  be  an  additional  burden  on  the  already  over- 
burdened directors  of  the  clinical  branches.  In  view  of  existing  deficiencies 
in  this  respect  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  clinical  directors 
and  senior  psychiatrists  be  increased  to  proportions  which  would  establish  and 
maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of  staff  leadership  for  all  departments. 

S.  Recommendations  for  augmentation  of  nursing  staff  on  alt  levels 

The  present  nursing  staff  is  not  adequate  in  either  quality  or  quantity  to 
insure  the  safety  and  physiological  well-being  of  the  majority  of  the  patient 
population.  In  order  to  establish  the  quality  of  psychiatric  care  and  treat- 
ment which  would  be  an  example  for  others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
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staff  nurses  and  nursing  assistants  in  numbers  suflacient  to  give  them  time  and 
opportunity  to  develop  supportive  relationships  with  patients,  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  patients’  basic  physical  needs  and  carry  out  prescribed  medical  treat- 
ments. The  need  for  an  additional  corps  of  well  qualified  supervisory  and 
training  nursing  personnel  is  therefore  obvious. 

With  the  goal  of  good  psychiatric  nursing  care  in  view,  the  suggested  increase 
in  nursing  personnel  must  of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  reorganization  of 
duties,  with  the  delegation  of  nonnursing  functions  to  those  other  departments, 
'(such  as  dietary,  housekeeping,  and  pharmacy)  where  they  more  properly 
belong.  The  augmentation  of  such  a nursing  force  would  have  to  be  coordinated 
with  improvements  in  other  departments,  such  as  psychiatry,  medicine  and 
surgery,  social  work,  occupational  therapy,  etc. 

Jf.  Recommendation  of  augmentation  of  other  allied  clinical  services 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  suggestive  increments  in  personnel  in 
the  laboratory  sections  of  the  hospital  can  cope  with  the  needs  of  modern 
clinical  practice.  For  the  department  of  medicine,  a larger  staff  of  consul- 
tants— especially  in  neurology — seems  necessary  , if  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
standards  are  to  be  raised.  The  present  provision  of  one  EEG  technician  for 
the  entire  hospital,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  emergency  arrange- 
ment. A department  of  electroencephalography  under  the  direction  of  a neu- 
rologist, staffed  with  a minimum  of  three  to  four  full-time  technicians,  should 
be  seriously  considered  as  a basic  requirement  for  diagnostic  screening  pro- 
cedures. 

The  introduction  of  pharmacological  therapies  in  recent  years  has  sharply 
increased  the  demand  for  laboratory  and  pharmacy  services.  Biological  studies, 
necessary  for  the  safe  conduct  of  therapy  with  tranquilizing  and  stimulating 
drugs,  necessitate  a multitude  of  laboratory  controls.  The  committee  does  not 
feel  that  the  presently  proposed  quota  of  laboratory  technologists  is  sufiScient, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pharmacotherapy  now  plays  a major 
role  in  the  approach  to  therapy  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  several  technologists  be  added  to  the  units  of  hematology 
and  biochemistry. 

The  proposed  increase*  of  only  two  pharmacists  seems  insufficient  to  establish 
procediires  for  the  distribution  of  drugs.  The  committee  recommends  reevalua- 
tion of  the  staffing  requirements  of  the  pharmacy. 

In  several  branches,  the  committee  feels  that  the  actual  requirements  of  per- 
sonnel have  been  understated,  probably  due  to  the  habit  of  working  with  insuf- 
ficient staff.  For  instance,  the  special  services  branch  estimates  its  require- 
ments as  39.  No  allowance  is  made  in  this  request  for  supervisory  personnel. 

The  request  of  the  occupational  therapy  branch  should  be  closer  to  80  than 
to  the  58  which  they  have  requested,  and  additional  supervisory  personnel 
should  be  included  in  their  request. 

The  social  service  branch  would  require  additional  clerical  personnel  if  their 
professional  staff  was  increased  as  they  have  requested. 

The  psychology  branch  could  well  afford  additional  supervisory  psychologists 
in  addition  to  the  modest  increase  in  staff  which  they  have  requested.  They, 
too,  would  need  additional  clerical  help  if  the  professional  staff  requests  were 
allowed. 

Obviously,  all  such  increments  of  staff  would  have  to  be  accomplished  over  a 
period  of  a few  years  in  order  that  the  coincident  necessary  reorganization  and 
integration  of  services  could  take  place. 

5.  Recommendation  for  augmentation  of  community  services 

The  members  of  the  committee  do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  solutions  to  those 
problems  which  require  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hospital  and  the  community 
as  well.  Just  how  the  hospital  can  extend  itself  into  the  area  of  community 
mental  health  and  preadmission  service,  and  just  how  it  can  best  integrate  itself 
with  a community  program  for  aftercare  and  followup  of  patients  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination  and  discretion  of  the  hospital  staff  itself.  A separate  branch 
of  public  education,  public  information  and  public  relations  might  be  a highly 
desirable  addition  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  hospital.  Not  enough 
emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  the  recognition  that  treatment  does  not  end  when 
the  patient  leaves  the  hospital.  Successful  rehabilitation  requires  vocational 
guidance  and  therapeutic  support.  Home-care  programs,  psychotherapeutic 
clinics,  and  social  service  followup  are  major  components  of  the  social  manage- 
ment of  separated  patients.  Social  therapy,  broadly  conceived,  is  as  essential 
for  the  future  of  the  patients  as  it  constitutes  part  and  parcel  of  a training 
program  for  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  nurses,  and  social  workers. 
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The  eoinniittee  suggests  that  additional  services  be  created  to  establish  a 
bridge  between  hospital  and  community.  The  extension  of  therapeutic  facili- 
ties for  separated  patients  would  seem  to  be  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
mental  liealth  program  of  the  community. 

6.  R cco7nmendations  for  special  studies 

{a)  Studies  of  organizational  changes— 'WitYi  substantial  additions  of  per- 
sonnel, certain  organizational  changes  would  become  imperative.  The  organi- 
zation and  distribution  of  staff  as  determined  by  present  shortages,  creates  gaps 
in  that  communication  which  is  both  vital  to  the  efficient  execution  of  duties  on 
all  levels  and  basic  to  the  integration  of  services.  The  budget  and  methods 
section  should  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  such  a study. 

(?;)  Thne  studies. — The  confusion  about  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
are  hinted  at  repeatedly  in  the  observations  might  be  dispelled  by  time  studies. 
These  would  be  within  the  competence  of  an  adequately  staffed  budget  and 
methods  section.  We  believe  they  might  result  in  economical  refinements  of 
the  staffing  plan.  The  needs  for  additional  staff  are  sufficiently  large,  however, 
that  the  initiation  of  procurement  could  safely  precede  the  initiation  of  such 
studies. 

(c)  Special  studies. — The  staff  requirements  of  the  dietary  and  housekeeping 
sections  deserve  immediate  review  and  further  study.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  requirements  of  these  sections  cannot  be  foretold  until  there  is  a clearer 
determination  of  the  division  of  responsibilities  between  them  and  the  nursing 
service. 

(d)  Studies  of  patient  population. — A survey  of  the  present  inpatient  popula- 
tion ’would,  we  feel,  disclose  the  need  for  some  reclassification  of  wards.  Such 
reclassification  would  permit  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  possible  results 
from  application  of  all  modalities  of  treatment,  including  psychotherapy,  phar- 
macotherapy, industrial  therapy,  social  work  and  the  like.  Furtheiunore  it 
would  shed  light  upon  the  proportion  of  the  present  population  which  could 
be  cared  for  outside  of  the  hospital  if  alternative  facilities  were  constructed. 

We  are  confident  that  the  present  staff  probably  has  much  of  this  information 
available.  However,  the  subject  was  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

(e)  Study  of  the  types  of  population  served. — Serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  St.  Elizabeths  should  continue  to  try  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  of  the  many  special  groups  who  now  claim  its  attention.  These 
include,  among  others,  Indians,  Virgin  Islanders,  the  criminal  insane,  the  alco- 
holic, the  narcotic  addict.  A related  question  is  that  of  the  ultimate  optimal 
size  of  St.  Elizabeths. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  not  competent  to  offer  specific  solutions  to 
problems  which  require  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hospital  and  the  community 
as  well.  But  the  committee  considers  it  appropriate  to  suggest  that  a special 
study  be  conducted  in  order  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  changes  in  relation  to 
the  present  size  and  composition  of  the  hospital  population.  Especially  the 
increasing  number  of  geriatric  patients  poses  grave  difficulties  of  care  and  treat- 
ment which  can  hardly  be  solved  by  the  proposed  addition  of  personnel  alone. 
A considerable  proportion  of  aged  patients  require  nursing  and  medical  care 
which  cannot  be  provided  in  a large  psychiatric  hospital  even  under  most 
favorable  conditions.  A study  of  community  facilities,  whether  available  or  to 
be  developed,  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  plight  of 
the  presently  underprivileged  geriatric  patient. 

COMMENTS  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  foregoing  pages  of  this  report  are  cruelly  frank  and  almost  unrelieved  by 
any  recognition  of  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  this  great  hospital  and 
its  individual  staff  members.  The  omission  is  deliberate  and  is  intended  both  as 
a compliment  to  St.  Elizabeths,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  an 
outstanding  effort  requires  no  apology.  The  committee  felt  that  the  operating 
records  of  the  hospital,  its  annual  reports,  and  the  centennial  papers  on  its 
history  provide  ample  testimony  to  the  large  volume  of  service  which  the  hos- 
pital provides.  Its  staff  is  highly  competent ; it  has  vision  and  imagination : it 
has  outstanding  leadership.  It  is  significant  that  our  observations  failed  to  dis- 
close idleness,  indifference,  or  resignation  on  the  part  of  employees  in  a single 
instance. 

The  committee  would  like  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  help  which  tliey 
received  in  preparing  this  report : Dr.  Winfred  Overholser,  Superintendent,  and 


Dr.  Addison  Duval,  Assistant  Superintendent,  for  their  cordiality,  and  for  that 
preparation  of  staff  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  received  with  complete 
understanding  of  our  purpose  in  all  areas  of  the  hospital ; to  those  many  staff 
members  who,  without  exception,  met  our  inquiries  and  our  encroachments  upon 
their  time  with  willingness,  with  frankness,  and  with  a real  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness; to  Mrs.  Mozelle  Teter  whose  thoughtfulness  and  efficiency  in  arranging 
interviews,  conferences,  and  transportation  made  possible  most  effective  use  of 
available  time  and  whose  personal  friendliness  merits  special  remark. 

Accessibility  of  operating  records  and  reports  of  every  kind  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  extrapolate  from  its  independent,  and  necessarily  limited,  observations 
of  program  detail. 

We  feel  that  in  all  areas  of  the  hospital  many  of  the  service  needs  which  are 
being  just  met  are  met  only  because  of  the  high  degree  of  dedication  and  loyalty 
which  we  found  to  be  a general  characteristic  of  St.  Elizabeths  employees. 

Dr.  John  D.  Schultz  was  helpful  to  the  committee  in  providing  information  and 
insight  into  those  mental  health  and  treatment  resources  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  have  a relationship  to  and  bearing  upon  the  hospital’s  program. 

Summary  Statement — Part  II  of  Sur\y:y  Report 

Analysis  of  Staffing  Kequirements,  November  1957 

The  inadequacy  of  staffing  levels  has  been  a serious  problem  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  for  a number  of  years  but  the  problem  has  become  progressively  more 
complex  in  recent  years  because  of  the  sharply  increased  demands  on  staff  time 
caused  principally  by  increasing  average  age  of  patients  and  changes  in  psy- 
chiatric treatment  techniques. 

To  determine  the  proper  staffing  levels  required  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
the  hospital’s  functions  and  to  establish  a firm  basis  for  budget  requests,  the 
superintendent  issued  the  following  directive  to  all  unit  heads  : 

“We  are  planning  to  make  a hospital  wide  study  of  the  activities  and  staffing 
needs  of  each  organization  unit  in  a manner  and  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere 
in  this  memorandum.  The  term  ‘organization  unit’  in  the  case  of  the  division 
of  administration  refers  to  sections ; in  the  case  of  the  division  of  medical  serv- 
ices it  refers  to  clinical  branches.  A list  of  organization  units  from  which  reports 
are  expected  appears  at  the  end  of  this  memorandum. 

“In  some  organization  units,  particularly  in  the  division  of  administration, 
additional  staffing  needs  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  an  appraisal 
of  those  tasks  which  could  be  done  effectively  and  economically  under  private 
contract.  If  there  are  such  duties,  they  should  be  identified  and  the  staffing 
recommendations  modified  accordingly. 

“The  principal  reason  for  this  survey  is  to  have  for  the  1958  and  future  budgets, 
a blueprint  of  what  the  hospital  considers  is  needed  (as  of  this  time)  in  the  way 
of  personnel  to  do  a fully  adequate  job.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  what 
is  needed  to  do  a perfect  job  or  the  staff  needed  to  meet  any  conceivable  emergency. 
Rather,  it  means  simply  this  : What  staff  is  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  reasonable 
work  or  service  demands  in  terms  of  the  present  workload. 

“The  time  has  come  when  an  overall  picture  of  true  staffing  needs  should  be 
secured.  In  the  past  several  years  a few  additional  employees  have  been  as- 
signed here  and  there,  but  as  a general  management  problem,  no  one  can  say 
authoritatively  just  what  is  needed  now  to  do  a fully  adequate  job  throughout 
the  hospital.  Without  this  information,  the  hospital  is  not  in  a position  to  pre- 
sent or  make  management  plans  extending  beyond  the  immediate  future  or  at 
least  beyond  the  current  budget  year.  Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  secure 
the  data  essential  to  planning  ahead,  you  are  being  asked  to  make  this  study. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  benefits  of  any  additional  staff  (and  there  can  be 
no  assurance  additional  staff  will  materialize)  will  accrue  to  the  patients. 

“Each  section  and  clinical  branch  head  will  please  submit  a report  of  his 
needs  (through  appropriate  channels)  to  the  offices  of  the  executive  assistant 
and  first  assistant  physician,  respectively,  not  later  than  December  30.  1955. 
This  report  (written)  is  to  be  in  two  parts  ; the  first  part  is  to  be  an  enumeration 
and  justification  of  the  additional  positions,  if  any,  recpiested  and  the  second 
part  is  to  outline  those  activities  (or  tasks)  in  each  section  which  in  your  opin- 
ion could  well  be  done  under  private  contract.  There  may  be  areas  where  fewer 
employees  are  needed  or  where  a redistribution  of  present  staff  would  result  in 
a more  effective  operation.  Also,  there  may  be  procedural  changes  (particularly 
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with  reference  to  paperwork)  which  would  add  to  the  time  available  for  more 
important  duties.  In  either  instance,  appropriate  recommendations  should  be 
included  in  your  report. 

“Do  not  list  a suggested  additional  job  (or  jobs)  for  which  you  cannot  fully 
substantiate  the  need.  To  do  so  will  merely  detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
additional  jobs  for  which  you  have  a satisfactory  justification. 

“Organization  units  utilizing  the  services  of  patients  should  assume  that  the 
same  number  will  be  available  in  the  future  as  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

“All  information  will  be  reviewed  at  various  levels  with  the  final  determina- 
tions being  made  by  the  Superintendent.  The  reviewing  process  may  require 
the  requesting  of  additional  information. 

“Please  do  not  think  of  this  submission  as  a quick  or  easy  way  to  secure 
additional  employees;  it  is  neither.  Instead,  please  regard  this  submission  as 
your  contribution,  representative  of  your  best  judgment,  to  the  total  picture 
needed  to  present  the  hospital’s  long  range  plans  to  the  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

“As  to  the  tasks  which  could  be.  done  by  private  contract,  the  criteria  to  be 
used  should  recognize  among  other  things,  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  retaining 
employees  for  certain  specialized  tasks.  For  instance  (and  this  is  by  way  of 
illustration  only  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a suggestion)  it  is  possible  that  re- 
pairs by  hospital  employees  to  certain  types  of  equipment  could  be  done  as  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  by  private  concerns.  The  impact  of  the  conversion 
from  CPC  to  wage  board  schedules  should  receive  appropriate  consideration 
for  whatever  infiuence  it  may  have  in  this  area.” 

An  analysis  of  staffing  requirements,  based  on  this  directive  and  complett^ 
in  November  1957,  showed  the  need  for  personnel  increases  totaling  1,688  if  the 
hospital  is  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  the  mental  health  field  and  pro- 
vide adequate  treatment  programs  for  its  patients,  including  necessary  admin- 
istrative and  maintenance  services.  Staffing  data  developed  through  the  study 
are  summarized  in  the  following  tables : ' 


Author- 
ized staff 

Eequired 

staff 

Increase 
in  staff 

Increase 
in  cost  1 

Classified  and  wage  board  positions: 

Office  of  tbe  Superintendent . .. 

8 

1,881 

829 

10 
3, 135 
1,228 

2 

1,254 

399 

$8, 855 
4, 428, 176 
1, 138, 130 

Division  of  Medical  Services 

Division  of  Administration... 

Total 

2, 718 

4,373 

1,655 

5, 575, 161 

TJnclassified  trainees: 

Interns  and  residents 

50 

90 

83 

90 

33 

0 

112, 912 
0 

Affiliate  students... 

Total 

140 

173 

33 

112, 912 

Total  hospital  staffing 

2,858 

4, 546 

1,688 

5,  688, 073 

1 Based  on  pay  scales  in  effect  November  1957. 
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Division  of  Medical  Services — Summary  of  increases 


Author- 
ized staff 

Eequired 

staff 

Increase 
in  staff 

Increase 
in  cost  1 

Medical  services  (exclusive  of  Nursing  Branch) : 

OfRcp  of  Birpt  Assistant.  Physifiia.n 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Clinical  branches  _ 

57 

76 

19 

$168, 035 

Medictne  and  Surgery  Branch  . 

33 

53 

20 

85, 575 
20, 125 

Psynhntbfira.py  Bra, nob  . . 

7 

10 

3 

Clinina.l  Psyobolovy  Brannb 

10 

20 

10 

66, 260 

Social  Service  Branch  

20 

36 

16 

79, 895 

T.a.bnratnry  Bra.nob 

21 

27 

6 

19;  826 

145, 025 

Onnnpa.tinna.l  Therapy  Bra, nob 

17 

58 

41 

Rpenia.l  Servines  Bra, nob  ..  . 

7 

39 

32 

116,  450 

Chaplain  Brannb 

8 

15 

7 

46, 130 

Vnlnnt.p.p.r  Rprvinps  B7’a,nnb 

2 

3 

1 

3, 175 
26, 185 

Mprlina.1  Ppoorris  Bra.nnb 

11 

18 

7 

Tnta.1  mpdinal  spi'vinps 

199 

361 

162 

776, 681 

Nursing  Branch: 

OfTinp,  of  Branch  Chief 

2 

3 

1 

7, 570 
23, 580 

28,  735 
169,  221 
403,  384 

Nursing  ediination 

11 

16 

5 

Nursing  Services: 
Office  nf  Director 

5 

10 

5 

C Service 

108 

157 

49 

William  W.  frodriing  Service 

166 

287 

121 

Bicbardson  Service 

165 

257 

92 

301,277 
73, 803 
234, 603 
211, 805 

Que  Service 

77 

98 

21 

Detached  Service 

99 

169 

70 

East  Side  Service 

89 

152 

63 

fieri a, trie  Service 

245 

498 

253 

823,  948 

West  TiOdfre  Service 

150 

248 

98 

322, 178 
270, 802 

Dorothea  Tyynde  Dix  Pavilion 

124 

200 

76 

West  Side  Service 

149 

226 

77 

257, 020 

William  A.  White  Service 

90 

147 

57 

185, 894 

Medicine  and  Surgery  . . _ 

202 

306 

104 

337, 675 

Total  Nursing  Branch 

1,682 

2,  774 

1,092 

3,  651, 495 

Total  Division  of  Medica.l  Services 

1, 881 

3, 135 

1, 254 

4,  428, 176 

1 Based  on  pay  scales  in  effect  November  1957. 


Division  of  Administration — Summary  of  increases 


Author- 
ized staff 

Required 

staff 

Increase 
in  staff 

Increase 
in  cost  1 

Office  nf  Executive  Assistant  . . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Business  Management  Branch: 

Office  of  Administrative  Officer 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Budget  and  Methods  Section 

3 

6 

3 

$15,  245 
30, 055 
99, 145 
15. 205 

Finance  Section 

27 

35 

8 

Personnel  Section 

19 

39 

20 

Administrative  Services  Section . _ _ . 

72 

76 

4 

Purchasing  Section 

6 

8 

2 

7,700 

Property  Section 

27 

29 

2 

7',  238 
3, 175 
736,  713 
0 

Registrar  Section 

13 

14 

1 

Dietary  Section.  

219 

517 

298 

Cafeteria 

14 

14 

0 

Statistical  Section 

3 

6 

3 

10, 515 

Total  Business  Management 

405 

746 

341 

924, 991 

Maintenance  and  Industrial  Branch: 

Office  of  Construction  and  Maintenance  Engi- 
neer  

1 

1 

0 

0 

Construction  Section 

93 

102 

9 

35, 113 

Electrical  Section 

31 

41 

10 

44;  222 

24, 128 
14,  227 
0 

Mechanical  Section 

116 

122 

6 

Garage 

42 

46 

4 

Farrn 

8 

8 

0 

Laundry 

61 

76 

15 

33,  722 

Housekeeping  Section 

56 

65 

9 

33, 445 
11,722 

Lawns  and  Grounds  Section 

14 

17 

3 

Sanitary  Engineering 

0 

2 

2 

16,  560 

Total  Maintenance  and  Industrial 

422 

480 

58 

213, 139 

Total  Division  of  Administration 

829 

1,228 

399 

1, 138, 130 

1 Based  on  pay  scales  in  effect  November  1967* 
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Training  'program  {unclassified  employees) 


Author- 
ized staff 

Required 

staff 

Increase 
in  staff 

Increase 
in  cost  1 

Intorn  and  resident  training: 

Student  medical  intern 

7 

7 

0 

0 

I’sycbolosrv  intern 

2 

3 

1 

$2, 600 

I’sychologv  resident ..  _ 

1 

2 

1 

3;  100 

Itotating  medical  intern...  __  

9 

12 

3 

9;  300 

Ist-year  psychiatric  resident..  ...  _.  .. 

10 

14 

4 

14, 800 

2d-year  psychiatric  resident ...  _ . 

.5 

8 

3 

12, 300 

.'Id-year  psychiatric  resident 

7 

10 

3 

13,  500 

Surgical  resident 

1 

2 

1 

4;  500 

Do 

1 

2 

1 

5, 000 

Radiology  resident 

0 

1 

1 

4;  100 

T^athology  resident 

0 

2 

2 

9, 000 

Dental  intern 

2 

4 

2 

6,200 

Student  chaplain  intern . 

1 

2 

1 

'624 

Chaplain  intern..  

1 

5 

4 

11,200 

Chaplain  resident  .....  

1 

3 

2 

6,200 

Occupational  therapy  intern 

2 

4 

2 

1,488 

Neurology  resident..  . 

0 

2 

2 

9;  000 

Total,  interns  and  residents. . 

60 

83 

33 

112, 912 

Student  nurse  training:  Affiliate  student . 

90 

90 

0 

0 

Total,  unclassified  trainees 

140 

173 

33 

112,  912 

' Based  on  pay  scales  in  effect  November  1957. 


RESEARCH  WITH  NIH 

Mr.  Marshall.  I wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  about  the  research 
that  you  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  carrying  on  at  the 
hospital  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  That  is  a program  of  which  we  are  very  proud  and 
very  hopeful.  I think  this  arrangement  between  our  institution  and 
NIH  is  quite  unique  in  the  whole  field  of  psychiatry.  I do  not  think 
there  is  anything  like  it  in  the  world,  because  here  we  have  a well- 
manned  group  of  research  people.  The  people  are  competent.  They 
are  pretty  much  adequate  in  number.  I may  speak  of  that  in  a mo- 
ment. The  laboratories,  et  cetera,  are  excellent.  Yet  here  it  is  oper- 
ating not  as  something  entirely  separate  in  research,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a large  going  mental  institution,  with  a long  tradition  of  good 
care  and  of  an  interest  in  research.  The  hospital  has  always  been 
oriented  that  way.  This  program  gives  a tremendous  impetus  to  that. 

The  research  staff  is  operating  in  one  building  of  the  hospital ; the 
building  originally  planned  for  about  400  patients  as  the  male  ad- 
mitting service.  The  top  floor  was  taken  over  for  laboratories  and 
offices,  and  there  are  now  about  350  or  360  patients  there.  They  are 
being  cared  for  as  our  other  patients  are,  with  this  exception:  That 
a good  many  additional  observations  are  being  made  by  the  ward 
personnel  of  the  reactions  of  patients  to  medications,  to  ward  activities, 
et  cetera. 

We  find  that,  squeezing  out  as  many  hospital  personnel  as  we  can, 
we  really  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  research  projects  that  involve 
the  patients.  We  are  negotiating  right  now  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  see  if  there  isn’t  some  way  by  which  we  can 
increase  the  ward  personnel. 

Most  of  the  personnel  now,  you  see,  are  laboratory  people,  psychol- 
ogists, physiologists,  biochemists,  and  others — all  very  high-grade  re- 
search people. 
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Some  of  these  are  working  on  the  ward,  but  I am  thinking  now 
particularly  of  the  shortage  of  nurses  and  psychiatric  aids. 

If  that  manning  cannot  be  increased,  it  is  quite  likely  some  of  the 
research  programs  underway  will  suffer.  We  are  working  on  that 
with  the  NIMH,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  feel  very  confident  that  we 
are  going  to  produce  in  the  long  run  something  that  is  extremely 
worthwhile  in  the  research  field,  about  which  there  are  all  too  many 
gaps  in  knowledge  at  present. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Major  Repairs 

You  are  asking  for  $330,000  for  seven  major  repair  items.  I won- 
der if  you  could  take  each  of  these  and  tell  us  why  it  is  necessary. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Again  I may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a large 
physical  plant.  The  original  building  of  the  hospital  is  still  in  active 
use  and  it  is  an  excellent  building,  too.  It  is  over  a hundred  years 
old.  We  have  many  buildings  which  are  in  the  60-year  age  group 
and  we  have,  of  course,  a few  which  are  quite  new,  like  our  chapel, 
our  Dix  building,  the  new  John  Howard  PaAulion  as  we  plan  to 
call  it,  et  cetera,  but  there  is  a great  deal — I wouldn’t  dare  to  say  at 
all  accurately  what  is  the  valuation  of  our  property,  but  I should 
guess  that  the  replacement  value  would  be  at  least  a hundred  million. 

There  are  a lot  of  repairs  and  replacements,  some  of  them  pretty 
pressing  at  times,  that  need  attention.  Our  major  repair  costs  have 
been  runnmg  roughly  on  the  average  of  $300,000  a year. 

For  instance,  there  are  two  buildings  where  we  need  to  replace  the 
gutters  and  the  downspouts.  These  are  more  than  50  years  old. 

ELEVATOR  REPAIRS 

We  have  a building  now,  the  Nichols  Building,  which  was  opened 
in  1936.  The  elevators  have  had  a great  deal  of  hard  usage  through 
the  years  and  there  is  a lot  of  deterioration  there.  That  is  a major 
repair  job  costing  $125,000. 

SURVEY  OF  SPRINKLER  SITSTEM 

Then,  on  the  next  item,  the  sprinkler  survey  has  to  do  with  an 
examination  and  inspection  of  the  hospital  that  was  made  last  year 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation.  The  accreditation  of  a 
hospital  that  is  doing  any  teaching  is  extremely  important.  The 
commission  criticized  a number  of  things.  With  many  of  their  criti- 
cisms we  have  already  complied.  One  of  the  points  they  raised  was 
we  did  not  have  sprinklers  in  nonfire  resistant  buildings.  More  re- 
cent buildings,  of  course,  are  quite  highly  fire  resistant.  We  have  an 
active  fire  department  right  there  on  the  grounds.  We  are  ?iear 
the  city  fire  department,  and  they  are  most  cooperative. 

We  liave,  in  other  words,  a constant  inspection  of  all  of  our  build- 
ings for  accumulation  of  trash,  et  cetera,  but  in  order  to  comply  with 
what  the  Joint  Accreditation  Committee  said  about  sprinklei's,  we 
are  asking  for  a fund  of  $25,000  to  have  a survey  made  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  as  to  the  need  and  the  cost  of  installing 
sprinklers. 
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ROAD  RESURFACING 

The  next  item  is  one  of  $30,000  for  the  resurfacing  of  roads.  We 
have  about  8 miles  of  roads,  with  a great  deal  of  traffic  over  them; 
some  of  that  traffic  being  by  trucks,  delivering  material  to  our  ware- 
house, et  cetera.  That  is  something,  again,  that  needs  to  be  followed 
through  fairly  consistently. 

ELECTRICAL  FACILITIES 

The  same  goes  for  the  next  item  on  the  rewiring  and  extension  of 
electrical  facilities,  a sum  of  $45,000. 

We  have  had  a program  on  this  for  years.  We  are  doing  it  piece- 
meal, of  course.  It  is  a big  job.  It  takes  a good  deal  of  time. 

This  year’s  bite  would  be  $45,000. 

Then  the  question  of  electric  feeders,  the  sum  of  $60,000,  to  enable 
us  to  carry  a heavier  load  of  electricity  to  some  of  the  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  the  grounds. 

We  do  not  generate  our  electricity  now.  We  used  to.  We  purchase 
it,  but  we  distribute  it,  and  a good  deal  is  distributed  at  a voltage 
of  2,400. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  is  brought  about  entirely  by  the  increase  in 
your  use  of  electricity  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir,  because  it  cuts  down  in  the  last  analysis 
on  current  loss. 

In  a mental  hospital,  it  is  rather  important  to  have  your  lighting 
system  working  at  night.  It  is  awkward  enough  in  a household,  but 
where  you  have  a large  number  of  patients,  some  whom  might  be- 
come very  much  disturbed  and  frightened,  perhaps,  by  not  being  able 
to  get  the  lights  on,  it  is  particularly  important,  and  I think  also  the 
safety  of  the  employees  is  involved. 

RAILROAD  BED 

We  have  a railroad  bed.  If  you  read  last  Sunday’s  Star,  you  may 
have  seen  a picture  of  our  little  locomotive.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  we  have,  I think,  the  only  fuel-burning  steam  locomotive  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  to  haul  our  coal  from  the  siding  where  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  leaves  it  up  to  our  powerhouse.  It  is  the  most  practical  way. 
We  have  investigated  the  possibility  of  other  types  of  delivery  and 
they  are  wholly  inadequate  because  we  bum  a very,  very  considerable 
amount  of  coal. 

In  cold  weather  like  this  it  will  probably  be  a hundred  tons  a day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  run  a little  less  than  that  on  the  average  but  it 
is  very  heavy. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  At  times  we  have  run  over  a hundred  tons  a day. 
We  have  over  seven-eighths  of  a mile  of  railroad.  The  roadbed  is 
not  substantial  enough  to  care  for  the  locomotives  of  the  B.  & O.  It 
takes  a fairly  light,  but  strong,  locomotive  to  haul  those  cars  of  coal. 

The  B.  & O.  can  do  the  repair  work,  and  this  would  be  a question  of 
contract.  It  is  rather  necessary.  The  roadbed  mns  along  the  side  of 
a hill;  the  hill  being  based  on  rather  slippery  blue  clay.  We  have 
had  at  least  one  landslide  there,  and  it  is  rather  important  to  keep 
the  roadbed  up. 


This,  of  course,  ought  to  run  a long  time.  EeallT,  there  has  been 
nothing  very  substantial  in  repairs  done  on  it  for  50  years,  has  there, 
Mr.  Wilson? 

]Mi\  WiLSOx.  Practically  no  maintenance  on  it.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  B.  & O.  Eailroad,  who  surveyed  it  for  us. 

!Mi’.  ^Iarshall.  You  are  satisfed  from  the  studv  that  vou  have 
made  of  the  problem  that  this  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  your  coal 
supplies  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  l^een  studied  at  length  and 
for  a time  we  tried  having  it  delivered  by  truck. 

^h\  TTilsox.  The  Bureau  of  IMines  made  a studv  on  this  and  also 
the  itiilroad  made  a study. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  TTe  are  quite  convinced  on  that,  !Mr.  Chairman. 

[Nlr.  Marsecael.  ]Mr.  Ceder&rg? 


SHORTAGE  OF  CERTAIX  PERSOXXEL 

^Ir.  Cederberg.  Are  you  able  to  obtain  the  qualified  personnel  to 
fill  all  the  vacancies  that  exist-  at  yom^  institution  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  OuT  principal  difficulty  is,  of  course,  in  getting 
psychiatrics.  That  is  the  big  j>roblem.  There  was  a time  that  the 
F ederal  Government  had  an  entirely  adequate  j)ay  scale  but  in  recent 
years,  with  the  States  taking  more  interest  in  the  operation  of  their 
mental  hospitals  and  proper  care,  the  States  have  gone  ahead  of  the 
F ederal  Government  in  pay. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a vogue,  shall  we  say,  in  the  last-  15 
years  or  so,  for  private  t>ractice  in  psychiatry,  so  although  we  can  get 
residents,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  residency,  a fair  num- 
ber of  them  want  to  leave  and  go  into  practice  so  that  there  is  a prob- 
lem iu  getting  psychiatrists  in  mental  hospitals. 

There  is,  too,  a shortage  of  nurses,  which  is  almost  universal,  as  you 
are  probably  well  aware. 

General  hospitals  all  over  the  country  are  having  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  number  of  nurses. 

TT e are  able  to  get  most  of  the  other  groups  fairly  well.  There  ai'e 
some  smaller  groups,  psychologists,  occupational  therapists,  and  social 
workers.  .There  are  shortages  there,  but  one  of  our  most  pressing 
shortages  and  our  most  pressing  difficulty,  to  answer  your  question.  Mr. 
Cederberg,  has  to  do  with  psycliiatrists. 

We  are  working  on  possibilities.  We  are  hoping  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  for  instance,  will  go  back  to  the  practice  that 
existed  before  the  pay  raise  went  into  effect,  of  recruiting  at  the  top  of 
the  grade.  As  it  is  now.  we  cannot  do  that.  We  have  some  other 
things  underway,  but  the  difficulties  still  persist. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Do  you  have  vacancies  existing  for  psychiatrists  at 
this  time  ? 

Dr.  0^'ERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Cederberg.  And  you  are  not  able  to  fill  them  ? 

Dr.  0^'ERHOL5ER.  That  is  correct.  We  are  losing  some  more.  Dr. 
Duval  is  completing  30  yeais  and  retiring  under  the  very  generous 
provisions  of  Bie  retirement  system  and  going  out  to  ^Missouri  to  take 
an  important  job. 
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One  of  our  clinical  directors  retired  on  tlie  same  basis  and  is  going 
out  to  the  same  State  to  take  a position  in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  in 
Missouri. 

Mr.  C EDERBERG.  Is  the  training  of  psychiatrists  increasing  in  this 
country  so  that  in  the  future  we  might  expect  an  increase,  or  is  it 
static? 

Dr.  OvERiioLSER.  I am  optimistic  about  it. 

Woul  d you  care  to  go  mto  that,  Dr.  Duval  ? 

Dr.  Duval.  To  answer  your  question  directly,  the  numbers  are  m- 
creasing  sharply  and  have  actually  more  than  doubled  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  but  the  demands  for  psychiatric  services  have 
grown  apace  of  the  increase  and  the  number  of  people  in  training. 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands,  even  though  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  people  in  training. 

The  public  schools  are  now  demanding  psychiatric  services,  the 
courts  are  demanding  psychiatric  services.  There  are  other  welfare 
gi'oups,  et  cetera,  all  wanting  more  and  more  psychiatric  services, 
and  then  as  Dr.  Overholser  mentioned,  the  demand  for  private  prac- 
tice has  increased  enormously.  Just  to  give  you  one  simple  illustra- 
tion, there  were  less  than  10  private  psychiatrists  in  Washington 
before  World  War  II.  Now  there  are  over  150  right  here  in  this  city 
alone  in  private  practice,  and  all  making  a substantial  living,  but 
this  screens  away  from  us  the  psychiatrists  we  would  like  to  keep 
in  the  public  service. 

RATIO  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Cederberg.  What  is  the  ratio  of  employees  to  the  census  at 
your  hospital  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  other  mental  insti- 
tutions? 

Dr.  0\terholser.  Dr.  Duval  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Policies  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
and  is  very  familiar  with  the  situation  the  country  over. 

Dr.  Duvall.  It  is  running  about  39  per  100,  1 to  2.5,  whereas,  the 
national  ratio  for  State  hospitals  is  less  than  this  although  some  of 
the  State  hospitals  have  forged  ahead  and  have  actually  gone  beyond 
our  ratio  at  St.  Elizabeths  in  Federal  service. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  is  well  beyond  this,  72  per  100,  Mr. 
Kelly  says,  as  against  our  39  per  100. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  What  would  you  say  would  be  ideal  ? 

Dr.  Duv^al.  I wish  we  knew. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  It  seems  72  employees  per  100  patients  is  getting 
a little  bit  on  the  other  side  of  wdiat  might  be  good  administrative 
practice. 

Mr.  Duval.  It  sounds  so  on  the  face  of  it  but  when  we  tell  you  it 
takes  five  employees  to  put  one  on  duty  around  the  clock,  you  begin 
to  see  that  with  8-hour  shifts,  with  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  other 
holiday  leaves,  and  so  on,  just  to  put  one  man  on  a ward  unit  around 
the  clock  takes  five  men. 

Mr.  Cederbepg.  Your  association  has  never  come  up  with  a recom- 
mended standard  for  the  ratio  of  employees  in  an  institution  to  the 
census  of  that  institution  ? 
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Dr.  Du^’al.  Yes;  we  did  that.  I was  chairman  of  that  conmiittee 
that  worked  on  this  for  6 yeai'S.  But  this  is  in  a changing  situation. 
The  treatments  in  psychiatry  are  as  much  different  now  from  5 years 
ago  as  you  can  imagine.  So  that  when  we  wrote  these  standards  m 
1952,  we  thought  that  when  we  began  to  say  that  we  should  have 
1 to  2.5,  that  this  would  be  adequate ; but  then  when  some  additional 
new  program  is  developed  and  comes  into  the  picture,  this  takes  more 
people.  YTiere  the  eventual  cutoff;  point  will  be  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  yet  so  far  behind  what  would  be  ideal  that  we  certainly  have  many 
yeai's  to  go  to  reach  it. 

EFFECT  OF  XEW  DRUGS  OX  PATIEXT  LOAD 

Mr.  Cederberg.  It  seems  to  me  I have  read  articles  that  the  new 
drugs  being  used  in  psychiatric  fields  were  expected  to  relieve  the 
personnel  in  these  hospitals  of  much  of  the  workload  they  had  had  in 
the  past  as  far  as  individual  patient  care  is  concerned.  Has  that  hap- 
pened ? 

Dr.  Duval.  This  was  the  hope.  The  facts  are  exactly  opposite  to 
this.  Once  you  think  about  it,  you  can  see  why.  St.  Elizabeths,  for 
instance,  had  many  hundreds  of  what  we  called  back  ward  patients  who 
stood  in  back  corners  and  got  tmder  benches  and  chairs,  et  cetera,  and 
}mu  never  saw  them  until  you  went  to  feed  them  or  dress  them  or  put 
them  to  bed.  Xow  these  same  hundreds  of  patients  are  out  front,  in 
touch  with  reality,  asking  questions:  “How  did  I get  here?  YTien 
am  I going  home  ? T\Tien  is  mother  coming  te  see  me  ? Can  I play 
ball?  Can  I go  to  the  movies?  Your  need  for  more  people  to  sup- 
ply these  now  urgent  needs  of  these  patients  has  increased  enormously 
and  has  not  decreased. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  That  is  interesting  because  the  average  layman 
would  not  recognize  that  aspect  of  it,  but  certainly  it  is  logical.  Yet 
the  patient  is  leading  a better  life  and  enjoying  at  least  partially 
normal  existence. 

Dr.  Detv’al.  He  becomes  a much  better  hospital  citizen. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  O^mRHOLSER.  Might  I add  one  point  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? We 
are  getting  more  patients  out.  For  instance,  in  1956  we  had  an  average 
of  96  fewer  patients  than  we  had  the  preceding  year.  In  1957  we  had 
an  average  of  126  fewer.  This  year  we  have  only  29  fewer.  But  when 
I came  here  long  ago,  22  years  ago  nearly,  we  used  to  figure  there  would 
be  an  increment  each  year  of  about  100.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
decrements.  We  are  getting  more  patients  out.  I think  that  is  a very 
encouraging  factor. 

All  the  buildings  we  shall  ask  for  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  for 
them  will  be  for  replacements  and  not  as  additions.  As  far  as  our 
readmission  rates,  they  have  gone  up  a bit  since  the  advent  of  the 
tranquilizers,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  better  atmos})here  of 
the  hospital,  the  greater  interest  of  the  ])atients,  and  tlie  greater  like- 
lihood of  heir  getting  out,  which  after  all  is  the  most  important  thing. 

Dr.  Duval.  I shonld  make  this  clear.  As  a result  of  the  pei*sonnel 
studies  we  made,  and  which  were  veilfied  by  our  consultants,  the  I’atio 
recommended  at  St.  Elizal)eths  was  1 to  1.5. 

Mr.  Marshall.  About  the  same  as  in  a general  hos])ital  ? 
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Mr.  Kel  LY.  No.  Comnmnity  hospitals  will  tend  to  run  in  excess 
of  U/2  people  per  patient.  I believe  that  in  teaching  hospitals  it 
runs  well  in  excess  of  two  employees  per  patient. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Dr.  Overholser,  we  appreciate  your  statement.  Is 
there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  for  the  record  ? 

ACCREDITATIOK 


Dr.  Overholser.  You  might  be  interested  to  see  the  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  the  J oint  Commission  on  Accreditation,  which  lists  the 
various  shortcomings  as  they  see  them.  Would  you  care  to  have  that, 
sir? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Overholser.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 


Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  15, 1958. 

Winfred  Overholser,  M.D., 

Administrator  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 

Washington,  D.G. 


Dear  Dr.  Overholser  : The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  has  approved  the  recommendation  that  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  be  accredited  for  a period  of  1 year  or  until  a subsequent  survey 
is  conducted.  This  is  the  result  of  the  evaluation  of  the  hospital  survey  con- 
ducted on  April  30,  May  1 and  2,  1958,  by  Carl  M.  Dumbauld,  M.D.,  a field  rep- 
resentative of  the  commission. 

Attached  are  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  patient 
care  based  on  the  findings  of  the  survey.  These  warrant  your  attention  and 
should  be  put  into  effect  before  the  next  visit  of  a representative  of  the  com- 
mission. 

A copy  of  this  letter  with  the  recommendations  has  been  sent  to  the  chief  of 
staff  and  president  of  the  governing  board  of  your  hospital.  Since  this  report 
is  confidential  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  the  release  of  its  contents  is  a mat- 
ter for  your  mutual  consideration  and  decision.  Any  publicity  emanating  from 
this  report  must  of  necessity  come  from  your  authorized  spokesman. 

Plans  will  be  made  to  conduct  another  survey  of  your  hospital  in  a year’s 
time.  We  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  commission’s  policy  that  if  a hospital 
has  been  granted  accreditation  for  1 year  on  two  successive  surveys,  it  must 
achieve  accreditation  for  3 years  on  the  third  survey  visit  or  be  reduced  to  non- 
accreditation. 

The  commission  wishes  to  commend  you  for  maintaining  standards  deserving 
of  accreditation  and  for  your  constant  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  patient 
care.  Please  be  assured  of  our  interest  and  of  our  willingness  to  be  of  all  pos- 
sible help  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Kenneth  B.  Babcock,  M.D.,  Director. 


Recommendations  and  Comments 

1.  Automatic  sprinkler  systems  should  be  installed  in  all  non-fire-resistant 
buildings  housing  patients. 

2.  Overcrowded  wards  where  adequate  ventilation  is  diflScult  should  be  con- 
sidered for  abandonment. 

3.  Overcrowding  should  be  corrected  in  all  patient  areas. 

4.  A regular  schedule  of  staff,  departmental,  or  committee  meetings  should 
be  set  up  in  the  medical  staff  and  surgical  unit,  to  comply  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission. 

5.  Medical  records  should  be  authenticated  and  signed  by  the  physician 
. (IC2b4)^ 


1 Reference  is  made  to  the  enclosed  Standards  for  Hospital'  Accreditation. 
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6.  The  medical  records  should  be  indexed  according  to  disease  and  oi>eration 
and  should  be  kept  up  to  date  (IC2a5) . 

7.  In  hospitals  with  house  officers,  the  attending  physician  should  edit,  cor- 
rect, or  amend  and  countersign  at  least  the  history,  physical  examination,  and 
summary  written  by  the  house  officer.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  counter- 
sign progress  notes  or  drug  and  treatment  orders  written  by  house  officers.  In 
all  instances,  the  physician  should  sign  all  clinical  entries  made  by  himself 
(IC2b4). 

8.  Medical  records  should  include  a summary  written  at  time  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  patient  (IC2cl5). 

9.  A simple  index  according  to  pathological  diagnosis  or  body  area  should  be 
maintained  on  all  tissue  reports  (IC4b4). 

10.  A simple  index  of  X-ray  reports,  according  to  radiological  diagnosis  or 
body  area  should  be  maintained  in  the  department  in  the  hospital  (IC5e). 

11.  Additional  graduate  registered  nurses  should  be  provided  to  secure  gradu- 
ate nurse  coverage  on  all  nursing  areas  in  all  shifts. 

12.  Facilities  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  sanitary  code  should 
be  provided  for  dishwashing  in  all  areas  (IClb) . 

13.  Ward  narcotics  should  be  stored  in  a strongbox,  which  is  not  readily 
portable. 

14.  The  operating  room  register  should,  in  addition,  record  preoperative  diag- 
nosis and  postoperative  diagnosis. 

15.  Cultures  should  be  run  on  autoclaves  and  water  sterilizers  at  least 
monthly. 

16.  The  number  of  operations  performed  monthly  and  annually  should  be 
recorded  and  tabulated. 

17.  The  preanesthetic  investigation  should  always  include  a completely  re- 
corded physical  examination,  urinalysis  and  hemoglobin  estimation,  done  not 
more  than  48  hours  before  operation  (IIEla) . 

18.  The  anesthetist  should  record  and  sign  a postanesthetic  followup  (IIElc). 

19.  Electrical  wiring  in  all  anesthesia  areas  should  meet  all  requirements  of 
the  NFPA. 

J.C.A.H. 

Survey  of : April  30,  May  1 and  2, 1958. 

Surveyor  : Carl  M.  Dumbauld,  M.D. 

Rating ; Accreditation  for  1 year. 

Possible  Transfer  of  Regional  Office  Headquarters 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  have  a question  or  two  that  came  up 
recently  that  we  think  you  will  be  able  to  assist  us  with. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  the  possibility  that  at  least  one  of  your 
regional  offices  may  be  moved.  This  committee  is,  of  course,  inter- 
ested in  any  major  shift  in  your  field  operations.  We  would  appre- 
ciate your  telling  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  under  consideration 
within  the  executive  branch  a realinement  of  regional  boundaries  in 
order  to  have  the  regional  boundaries  coincide  for  those  organizations 
which  in  the  event  of  a civil  defense  emergency  would  play  an  integral 
part  in  carrying  out  the  Ration’s  civil  defense  activities. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  one  of  those 
agencies  now  haying  very  significant  delegated  responsibilities  from 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  there  is  in  prospect 
greatly  increased  responsibilities  to  the  Department  in  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  This  plan  for  the  development  of 
concurrent  boundaries  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage  and  final  deci- 
sion has  not  yet  been  made. 

There  has  been  some  newspaper  publicity  about  the  possible  change 
in  the  location  of  regional  offices  in  the  two  primary  cities  involved, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver,  involving  the  prospect  of  closing  one  of  those 
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and  opening  a new  office  in  Seattle.  This,  as  I say,  is  still  in  the  de- 
velopmental stage  and  final  decisions  have  not  yet  been  made.  I am 
not  sure  that  there  is  much  more  I can  say  about  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Can  you  not  administer  these  programs,  in  the  area 
now  served  by  Kansas  City,  more  efficiently  out  of  Kansas  City  than 
you  can  out  of  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  a great  deal  can  be  said  of  that.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  operate  in  the  same  location  that 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  other  affected  agen- 
cies are  located. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  covered  by  that  region  under  the 
realinement  of  boundaries  makes  Kansas  City  more  the  center  of 
population.  I think  I can  say  there  is  the  possibility,  although  there 
has  not  been  the  decision  made,  that  if  we  were  to  have  our  regional 
office  located  in  Denver,  we  would  have  a substantial  number  of  people 
working  out  of  the  regional  office  with  their  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City  in  order  that  they  could  more  readily  travel  in  the  areas  that  are 
more  populous. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  you  are  saying  indicates  to  me  it  would  be 
more  expensive  for  you  to  administer  the  program  at  Denver  than 
under  the  current  organizational  structure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  all  the  people  were  located  in  Denver  and  no  one 
was  stationed  in  Kansas  City,  the  travel  cost  would  be  a great  deal 
more.  With  this  in  mind,  one  of  the  plans  that  has  been  developed 
is  to  physically  locate  in  Kansas  City  that  portion  of  the  staff  which 
would  have  a considerable  amount  of  business  to  conduct  out  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  so  minimize  their  travel  from  Denver.  This  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage  and  has  not  been  resolved  as  yet. 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  what  you  say  instead  of  having  the  two 
regional  offices  as  you  do  now,  you  would  have  two  regional  offices 
and  an  additional  office  at  Kansas  City,  if  this  proposed  change  were 
actually  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  have  now  in  some  instances  people  with  physi- 
cal headquarters  outside  of  the  regional  office,  although  they  are 
located  organizationally  there.  For  example,  we  do  not  have  a re- 
gional office  in  Cleveland,  but  we  do  maintain  an  OASI  regional 
organization  working  out  of  Cleveland  in  order  that  they  will  not 
have  to  travel  from  Chicago  to  that  area,  but  they  are  within  the 
supervision  of  the  Chicago  regional  office. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  there  any  funds  in  this  budget  anywhere  con- 
templating such  a move  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  there  are  not.  Planning  had  not  advanced  suf- 
ficiently to  ask  for  funds,  and  there  are  no  funds  currently  budgeted 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  hope  that  you  keep  this  committee  informed 
of  current  developments. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  will  do  so. 
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Wednesday,  March  4,  1959. 


SOCIAL  SECUKITY  ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 

y\i  ITT.T  ATVT  L.  MITCHEEL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  W^g  will  now  tako  up  tlio  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER 


Mr,  Mitchell,  I was  very  happy  to  note  when  Mr.  Schottland  re- 
signed as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  showed  his  good  judgment  in  ap- 
pointing you  as  Commissioner.  I think  he  should  be  commended  for 
the  selection  he  made. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have 
been  coming  up  here  for  a long  time.  I think  I have  profited  by  that 
experience  and  I hope  it  will  enable  me  to  do  a more  effective  job  as 
Commissioner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

I should  like  to  say  I was  extremely  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Schottland 
leave.  I think  he  did  a wonderful  job.  I believe  he  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  did.  We  were  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  if  he  had 
to  go  we  are  glad  to  see  you  replace  him. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Likewise  his  predecessors  were  all  very  wonderful 
people  and  it  would  make  me  very  happy  if  I can  follow  in  their  very 
capable  footsteps. 


general  statement 


I would  like  to  say  that  the  details  of  the  programs  of  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  will  be  handled  by  the 
bureau  directors  and  their  staffs,  as  in  previous  years,  but  I do  want 
to  make  a few  introductory  remarks. 

First,  this  may  not  be  needed,  but  I should  like  to  point  out  briefly 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  four  of  the  major  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : The  old-age  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program;  the  Federal-State  public-assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  needy ; the  programs  for  children  under  the  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  related  services;  and  the  supervision  of 
the  federally  chartered  credit  unions.  Each  of  these  bureau  chiefs  will 
appear  and  undertake  the  justification  of  their  individual  estimates  in 
detail. 

Tlie  year  1959  has  been  a pretty  eventful  year  for  us,  due  to  a 
number  of  happenings,  but  primarily  due  to  the  very  extensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  last 
session. 

I shall  not  undertake  to  go  into  all  those  amendments  because  they 
are  quite  extensive  and,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  they 
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are  set  down  beginning  on  page  2 of  the  opening  statement  which 
lam  now  asking  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoGARiTf.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

My  name  is  William  L.  Mitchell.  Although  I have  appeared  before  this 
committee  for  many  years,  this  is  the  first  time  I have  done  so  in  the  capacity 
of  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  having  only  been  appointed  to  this  posi- 
tion recently.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Schottland,  my  predecessor,  resigned  at  the 
end  of  December  to  become  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studiesi 
in  Social  Welfare  at  Brandeis  University.  Mr.  Schottland,  I believe,  won. 
and  deserved  the  respect  and  confidence  of  this  committee.  It  shall  be  my 
earnest  endeavor  to  do  likewise. 

With  your  permission,  I would  like  to  make  a few  general  statements  in 
connection  with  the  detailed  consideration  which  you  will  give  to  the  budget 
requests  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
individual  bureau  directors  will  present  the  details  of  the  estimates  for  your 
consideration.  However,  I shall  be  available  for  any  questions  which  the 
committee  might  have  in  the  course  of  the  hearings.  Right  now  I would  like 
to  review  some  of  the  more  significant  developments  which  have  occurred 
since  our  last  appearance  before  the  committee. 

EESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Social  Security  Administration  through  four  operating  bureaus  carries 
responsibility  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program ; the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  needy ; the  programs  for  children  under  the  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  related  services ; and  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions.  The  Commissioner  is  also  responsible  on  a continu- 
ing basis  for  the  supervision  of  the  Appeals  Council  which  make  final  admin- 
istrative decisions  on  disputed  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
claims ; direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Actuary ; and  serves  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund.  The  Commissioner  also  serves  in  such 
capacities  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing 
and  Chairman  of  the  newly  created  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance 
established  by  the  last  Congress. 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1958 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session.  Congress  enacted  into  law  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  program  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility insurance,  public  assistance,  and  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

(1)  The  new  legislation  increased  the  monthly  benefit  payments  of  about 
12Y2  million  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  beneficiaries  already 
on  the  rolls  by  an  average  of  7 percent,  and  established  a new  and  higher 
schedule  of  benefit  payments  for  those  who  come  on  the  rolls  in  the  future. 

(2)  Maximum  earnings  taxable  and  creditable  toward  benefits  were  raised 
from  $4,200  to  $4,800  per  annum  and  a new  schedule  of  contribution  rates  was 
established. 

(3)  Monthly  benefits  were  provided  for  dependents  of  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  similar  to  those  provided  to  dependents  of  old-age  insurance  benefi- 
ciaries. The  first  such  payments  were  made  for  the  month  of  September  1058. 

(4)  The  work  requirements  both  for  cash  disability  benefits  and  disability 
freeze  were  modified  to  facilitate  eligibility  of  persons  affected  by  a gradual 
onset  of  disability. 
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(5)  The  retirement  test  was  modified  slightly.  A beneficiary  may  now  earn 
up  to  $100  a month  (the  figure  was  formerly  $80)  without  having  his  benefit 
for  that  month  suspended  even  though  his  annual  earnings  as  an  employee 
substantially  exceed  $1,200. 

(6)  Dependent  parents  of  a decreased  worker  may  be  eligibly  for  benefits 
even  though  a widow  or  dependent  child  of  the  deceased  worker  also  survives. 

MAJOK  CHANGES  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(1)  Federal  financial  participation  in  State  expenditures  for  assistance  are 
now  related  in  part  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  each  State. 

(2)  The  Federal  amount  of  assistance  expenditures  is  no\V  related  to  a single 
average  expenditure  per  recipient  that  includes  both  money  payments  and 
medical  care  payments. 

(3)  The  dollar  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  Federal  payment  for  public 
assistance  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  was  increased  and  the  public- 
assistance  program  was  extended  to  Guam. 

(4)  Provision  was  made  for  an  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  to  review 
the  program  and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  by  January  1, 1960. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  THE  MATERIAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

(1)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  each  of  the 
three  programs  was  increased  $5  million. 

(2)  Grants  are  made  available  to  Guam  effective  July  1,  1959. 

(3)  Services  are  made  available  to  urban  children  on  the  same  basis  as  rural 
children  under  the  child-welfare  program. 

(4)  The  formula  for  the  allotment  of  Federal  child-welfare-service  funds  was 
revised  to  take  into  account  the  fiscal  capacities  of  the  States,  and  matching  of 
Federal  funds  under  this  program  is  required  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  Also,  the  reallotment  of  Federal  child-welfare-service  funds  is  authorized. 

(5)  An  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  child  welfare  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments. 

program  trends 

Old-age,  survwors,  and  disatiUty  insurance 

The  increased  benefit  amounts  authorized  by  the  1958  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  effective  for  January  1958.  The  January  benefit  checks 
that  were  mailed  out  to  over  12  million  old-age,  survivors,and  disability  bene- 
ficiaries on  February  3 were  higher  than  the  December  checks  by  about  7 per- 
cent, w.ith  a minimum  increase  of  $3  for  a retired  worker. 

All  persons  added  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  rolls  in  the  future 
will  also  receive  these  higher  benefit  amounts,  and  the  rolls  are  increasing  by 
more  than  100,000  per  month.  In  November  1958,  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
aged  population  were  receiving  monthly  benefits  and  an  additional  10.5  percent 
were  eligible  to  receive  them  upon  retirement. 

Also  as  result  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  monthly 
benefits  were  payable  beginning  September  1958  to  dependents  of  disability  insur- 
ance beneficiaries.  By  November,  12,200  wives  and  18,100  children  of  disability 
beneficiaries  were  receiving  monthly  benefits. 

The  number  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  beneficiaries  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  about  13,275,000  or  1,370,000  above  the 
figure  at  the  end  of  1958.  This  means  that  every  workday  during  the  year  there 
is  a net  addition  of  over  5,400  persons  to  the  beneficiary  rolls. 

The  OASI  trust  fund  balance  will  decline  somewhat  in  calendar  1959  but  under 
the  stimulus  of  larger  contribution  income,  resulting  under  tbe  1958  amend- 
ments, (from  the  higher  tax  rate  in  1959  and  the  higher  earnings  base  in  1959, 
augmented  by  the  further  tax  rate  increase  in  1960),  the  trust  fund  will  increase 
in  1960  and  grow  steadily  for  many  years  to  come.  The  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  has  risen  steadily  since  its  inception  in  1957,  and  is  expected  to  con- 
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tiiine  this  movement.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing  vrhich 
was  established  by  the  1956  amendments  recently  submitted  its  report  which  con- 
cluded that,  “The  method  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  is  sound,  and,  based  on  the  best  estimates  available,  the  con- 
tribution schedule  now  in  the  law  makes  adequate  provision  for  meeting  short- 
range  and  long-range  costs.” 

Public  assistance 

In  looking  at  the  public  assistance  programs,  the  effects  of  the  economic  dip  in 
1958  are  noticeable.  In  November  1958,  5,700,000  persons  in  thq  United  States 
and  Territories  were  receiving  assistance  under  the  four  federally  aided  programs, 
an  increase  of  356,000  persons  or  6.7  percent  above  the  year  ago  levels.  This  in- 
crease was  brought  about  by  a sharp  rise  in  aid  to  dependent  children  rolls  and  a 
small  increase  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  rolls. 

As  a result  of  the  extension  of  insurance  coverage  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  number  of  aged  persons  receiving  insurance  benefits  continues  to  increase 
rapidly  while  the  number  of  aged  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance  payments 
is  continuing  its  slow  decline.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age 
assistance  in  November  1958  was  about  38,000  below  the  year  ago  level.  A grow- 
ing proportion  of  aged  assistance  recipients  are  also  receiving  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits.  The  latest  study  which  we  have  made  indi- 
cates that  nearly  one  out  of  four  of  the  old-age  assistance  recipients  in  February 
1958  was  also  receiving  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  benefits,  as  compared 
with  one  out  of  five  in  February  1956.  Such  insurance  payments  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  payments  that  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  made  by  the  assist- 
ance programs. 

Payments  under  the  four  federally  aided  programs  have  likewise  increased 
during  the  year,  primarily  as  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  assist- 
ance recipients  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the  public  as- 
sistance program  which  changed  the  Federal  matching  formula.  In  November 
of  1957,  payments  under  the  four  federally-aided  programs  totaled  $240,800,000. 
By  November  1958  the  total  had  risen  to  $261,200,000,  an  increase  of  $20,400,000. 

In  October,  when  the  new  public  assistance  matching  provision  became  effec- 
tive, payments  under  the  four  programs  rose  by  $6  million.  The  effects  of  the 
1958  amendments  are  still  being  felt,  as  the  timing  of  the  changes  among  the 
several  States  differs  considerably.  The  total  increased  Federal  costs  due  to  the 
1958  amendments  will  be  about  $125  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  about 
$161  million  in  1960. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  programs 

The  children’s  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  include  the  three  grants  programs  of  maternal 
and  child  health,  services  for  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  services  and 
activities  of  the  Bureau  in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  matters  affecting 
the  well-being  of  children.  Emphasis  in  1959  and  1960  will  be  upon  certain 
specialized  areas  of  need  such  as  services  for  mentally  retarded  children,  speech 
and  hearing  services,  services  for  children  with  congenital  heart  disease,  social 
services  for  children,  and  juvenile  delinquency  services.  The  publications  pro- 
gram in  relation  to  children’s  programs  will  be  strengthened. 

In  the  field  of  mental  retardation  $1  million  of  maternal  and  child  health 
funds  have  been  earmarked  since  1957  for  special  projects.  In  1959  not  only 
will  all  of  this  special  fund  be  used,  but  a substantial  additional  amount  of 
Federal  maternal  and  child  health  funds  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  rnental 
retardation.  Since  1957,  the  year  of  inauguration  of  this  special  grants  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  States  having  approved  programs  for  mental  retardation 
has  increased  from  25  to  44.  The  total  budget  for  these  44  States,  including 
State  and  local  funds  also,  is  approximately  $2  million. 

A supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  is  requested  for  1959  for  grants  for 
services  for  crippled  children.  These  additional  funds  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  services  for  children  with  congenital  heart  disease.  It  is  proposed  that  these 
funds  remain  available  through  June  30,  1960. 

The  sixth  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  will  be  held  in 
March  1960.  The  President’s  National  Committee  has  been  appointed,  meet- 
ings are  being  held  and  a theme  chosen.  Active  planning  for  holding  the  Con- 
ference is  proceeding. 
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Since  its  inception  in  1935,.  the  social  insurance  program  has  been  marked  br 
a succession  of  progressive  steps  designed  to  increase  coverage  both  in  sc-ope 
and  in  types  of  protection  as  well  as  to  adjust  benefit  payments  in  relation  to 
increases  in  earnings  and  prices.  The  assistance  program,  during  the  same 
I)eriod  of  time,  has  been  amended  to  assist  the  States  in  making  more  adequate 
payments  to  the  needy  and  to  provide  services  to  assist  recipients  to  achieving 
self-help  and  self-care.  The  program  of  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare 
has  been  greatly  expanded  in  order  to  provide  improved  health  and  welfare 
services  for  mothers  and  children.  In  195S,  the  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
program  placed  great  strain  on  our  administrative  machinery.  We  have  had 
to  focus  on  deadlines  and  the  immediate  job  at  hand.  But  while  doing  this 
we  have  tried  not  to  neglect  our  responsibilities  for  constant  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  normal  operations. 

Toward  this  end,  a committee  of  businessmen  c-ompleted  a study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  which  they  described  as 
“probably  the  largest  paiDerwork  oi>eration  in  existence."  We  are  extremely 
pleased  that  the  committee  concluded  that  the  program  was  “carrying  out  its 
mission  in  a sound  and  vigorous  manner.” 

Late  in  the  calendar  year  195S.  Secretary  Flemming  issued  invitations  to 
several  hundred  national  organizations  to  participate  in  a frank  review  of  our 
social  security  programs  and  their  administration.  In  two  open  forums,  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  related  to  our  work  gave  free  expression  to  their 
views. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  a broad  study  of  the 
Bureau’s  claims  processes  was  rec*ently  undertaken : in  addition.  I appointed  a 
group  to  undertake  a comprehensive,  organized  study  of  our  appeals  machinery 
looking  toward  improvements  in  organization,  techniques,  and  procedures. 

During  the  new  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  two  new  advisory  groups  looking  into 
specific  areas  of  our  programs : namely,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Pubhc  Assist- 
ance which  will  study  the  financing  of  our  public  assistance  programs,  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  which  will  assist  the  Secretary  in 
the  evaluation  of  child  welfare  services  policies  so  that  the  recent  extension  of 
the  program  to  urban  areas  will  afford  the  most  constructive  total  service  for 
children. 

As  a concluding  word.  I would  like  to  make  a special  plea  for  the  funds  which 
we  have  included  for  social  security  training  and  studies.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  ability  to  assist  in  financing  an  increase  in  the  number- of  trained  pub- 
lic assistance  personnel  and  in  fianancing  studies  of  the  causes  of  many  of  our 
complex  social  problems  and  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  them  will  greatly 
assist  in  directing  social  welfare  activities  in  this  country  into  the  most  con- 
structive channels. 


IXCREASED  OASI  BEXEFITS 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Very  briefly,  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program  the  benefit  structure  was  liberalized  to  provide 
approximately  a 7-percent  increase  in  the  benefit  payments  over  the 
benefits  calculated  mider  the  old  formula. 

The  taxable  tax  base  was  changed  fi'om  $d.200  to  S4.S00. 

There  was  a new  tax  schedule  introduced  into  the  law  that  speeds 
up  the  increased  tax  rate  to  support  the  program : and  eligibility  for 
benefits  was  extended  to  several  hundred  thousand  additional  bene- 
ficiaries, mostly  dependents  of  people  who  heretofore  have  laeen  eligi- 
ble for  benefits. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRA3I 

In  the  public  assistance  progi'am  some  very  important  changes  were 
made,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  variable 
grant  theory  as  a basis  for  distributing  fmids  to  the  States.  A varia- 
ble grant,  if  vou  are  not  familiar  with  that  term,  means  that  Federal 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  in  invei'se  proportion  to  the  fiscal 
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capacity  of  the  States ; meaning  that  the  poorer  States  get  a higher 
rate  of  Federal  grants. 

Moreover  there  was  a very  significant  change  made  in  that  the 
maximum  limitation  of  Federal  grants  was  raised.  In  the  aged 
program  it  was  raised  to  $65.  Matching  is  now  on  an  average  basis 
rather  than  on  an  individual  beneficiary  basis  which,  in  effect,  is 
a liberalization  as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned.  Also  it  was  a 
simplification  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  amounts  of  grants  and 
in  auditing. 

The  Congress  also  set  up  an  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assist- 
ance which  has  since  been  organized  and  in  February  had  its  first 
meeting.  It  will  give  consideration  to  the  financing  of  the  program, 
that  is,  the  distribution  among  each  level  of  government  of  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  costs  of  public  assistance.  That  Advisory 
Council,  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  will  have  completed  its  work  and 

§one  out  of  business  by  next  J anuary.  I,  as  Conunissioner  of  Social 
ecurity,  am  chairman  of  that  Council  and,  judging  from  the  first 
meeting  we  have  had,  we  have  gotten  off  to  a veiy  good  start.  I 
hope  we  will  make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  financ- 
ing of  public  assistance. 


children’s  bureau 

In  the  Children’s  Bureau  there  were  changes  of  rather  important 
significance.  The  limitation  on  the  funds  for  grants  for  child  health 
and  child  welfare  programs  was  raised  by  $15  million,  $5  million  for 
each  of  the  three  programs. 

The  program  was  extended  to  Guam,  and  also,  the  old  provision 
that  title  V funds  had  to  be  spent  in  rural  localities  was  eliminated. 
In  the  future,  children  in  urban  localities  will  be  eligibile  for  funds 
emanating  from  title  V on  the  same  basis  as  rural  children. 

In  connection  with  that  latter  item,  Congress  also  set  up  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services.  This  matter  of  changing 
the  requirement  of  the  law  that  limited  the  funds  heretofore  to  rural 
children  was  somewhat  of  a controversial  issue  but  the  controversies, 
at  least  for  the  present,  were  resolved  by  establishing  an  advisory 
council  of  public-spirited  and  informed  citizens  to  give  consideration 
to  the  implementation  and  operation  of  this  new  provision.  The 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  about  to  be  announced.  We 
are  still  awaiting  replies  from  a couple  of  the  people  as  to'  their  ac- 
ceptance of  positions,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  an  announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  composition  of  the  group. 

INCREASED  WORKLOAD 

All  these  amendments,  as  you  might  imagine,  have  placed  a very  con- 
siderable workload  on  our  organization.  Again,  the  details  of  that 
will  be  available  to  you  as  the  individual  bureau  programs  appear.  I 
might  say,  however,  that  the  amendments  have  resulted  in  such  large 
jobs  as  the  making  of  increased  benefit  payments  to  some  12.5  million 
beneficiaries  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  program;  also 
the  processing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  claims  where 
eligibility  was  made  possible  by  these  amendments. 
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In  the  public  assistance  programs  it  has  been  necessary  to  reflect  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  new  instructions  and  manuals  to  the 
States ; in  the  revision  of  the  amounts  the  States  are  eligible  for ; and 
in  setting  up  and  arranging  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Public  Assistance.  The  Council,  by  the  way,  is  a very 
expensive  proposition  for  which  we  received  no  additional  money  in 
this  flscal  year.  We  have  asked  for  additional  funds  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  hope  to  be  able  to  get  along  until  the  additional  funds  become 
available. 

In  the  Children’s  Bureau  additional  planning  has  had  to  be  done 
as  well  as  revision  of  procedures  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  provision 
in  the  old  title  V that  the  child  welfare  funds  should  be  used  only  in 
rural  communities  or  areas  of  special  need.  Also,  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services. 

CEEDIT  UNION  PROGRAM 

Nothing  of  very  great  consequence  occurred  legislativewise  in  the 
credit  union  program,  although  I am  happy  to  report  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  credit  union  program,  for  practical  purposes, 
100  percent  of  our  credit  unions  received  an  examination  during  the 
past  year.  Heretofore  we  have  never  had  the  staff  nor  the  money  to 
complete  the  examination  of  all  credit  unions — as  we  have  always 
thought  was  necessary — once  each  year.  This  past  year  that  was  done. 
We  hope  we  can  continue  to  do  this  in  the  future. 

REPORT  OF  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 

A further  happening  of  very  considerable  moment  during  the  hn- 
mediately  preceding  past  has  been  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  Financing.  The  report  was  the  result  of  a year’s 
study  by  actuaries,  labor  experts,  and  business  leaders.  The  report 
was  concluded  on  January  1 and  I am  very  happy  to  report  to  the 
committee  very  briefly  that  the  summary  of  the  report  says  (1)  that 
the  method  of  financing  of  the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance program  is  sound;  (2)  that  the  contribution  schedule  in  the 
present  law  might  properly  be  expected  to  produce  the  revenues  neces- 
sary; and  (3)  that  the  accumulated  funds  available  in  the  trust  fund, 
now  roughly  $21  billion,  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  foreseeable  short- 
range  contingencies. 

The  Council  did,  however,  express  some  concern  about  the  invest- 
ment of  the  trust  fund,  it  being  their  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  return 
as  provided  mider  present  law  and  existing  procedures  did  not  reflect 
adequately  interest  rates  that  should  be  obtained  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment securities.  The  Council’s  recommendations  in  this  respect 
are  actively  under  study  and  we  would  presume  that  before  too  long 
we  will  have  reached  conclusions  with  respect  to  them.  To  the  extent 
legislation  may  be  necessary,  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

The  next  thing  I would  like  to  mention  very  briefly  is  the  White 
House  Conference.  It  is  now  very  actively  underway  under  the  aegis 
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of  tlie  Children’s  Bureau.  We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  locat- 
ing a qualified  executive  director  for  the  White  House  Conference, 
there  being  a multiplicity  of  problems.  In  the  first  place,  the  job 
is  a temporary  one  in  that  it  will  only  last  a year  or  so ; and,  secondly, 
the  salary  we  could  offer  apparentljr  was  not  completely  reflective  of 
the  quality  of  person  we  were  looking  for.  But  here'  a couple  weeks 
ago  an  Executive  Director  of  the  Conference  was  sworn  in  and  he  is 
actively  proceeding  on  his  duties.  I do  not  mean  the  work  of  the 
lYliite  House  Conference  was  materially  delayed  on  this  account, 
because  we  had  other  staff  working  on  it. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  At  that  point,  tell  me  about  the  qualifications  of  this 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  suit  you  to  get  that  infor- 
mation when  Mrs.  Oettinger  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  like  to  know  something  about  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  salary  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  salary  of  the  position  is  $15,000.  The  name 
of  the  gentleman  chosen  and  sworn  in  is  Mr.  Gomberg  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  is  not  a graduate  social  worker  but  he  has  had  extensive  educa- 
tion in  social  work  and  sociology.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  Jewish 
charities  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time  and  has  been  a professor  at 
Wayne  University.  More  recently  he  has  been  in  private  business. 
He  has  a wide  acquaintanceship  in  the  field.  He  has  also  done  special- 
ized work  in  the  field  of  children.  Beyond  that  I do  not  think  I would 
be  qualified  to  give  you  more  specific  details. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened  10  years  ago?  Did  we  have  the 
same  problem  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  we  had  very  serious  difficulty  last  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  made  a false  start  last  time.  We  had  great  diffi- 
culty getting  underway  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Glasser  came  into  that 
job,  when  the  planning  work  was  about  half  done,  that  we  really 
got  under  a full  head  of  steam.  By  dint  of  his  capacity  and  the  help 
of  other  people  we  got  along. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  require  special  qualifications  for  a person  to 
do  a good  job  as  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Oh,  yes. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  the  authorization  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  specify  an  Executive  Director? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  check  that,  but  I believe  provision  is 
made  for  both  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Director.  In  the  case 
of  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  there  is  no  specific  salary  as  in  the  case 
of  the  write  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  special  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  Mr.  Fitch  and  we  use  him  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging.  We  also  try  to  get  someone  for 
Chairman  who  has  time  to  devote  to  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Special 
Staff  on  Aging  would  carry  out  tlie  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  the  '^^ite  House  Conference  would  utilize  that 
staff. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  more  than  utilize.  I thought  it  was 
the  intent  that  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  conduct  this  White  House 
Conference. 

SALARY  OF  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  COUNCIL  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Returning  to  the  matter  of  salary,  there  is  in  this 
budget  a proposal  to  increase  that  $15,000  salary  to  $16,500.  The 
present  salary  was  statutorially  included  in  the  act  as  $15,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  that  person  did  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  pay  increase  and  this  is  comparable  to  giving  him  that  increase. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  the  subject  of  the  aging,  I would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  this  committee  has  been  to  us  in  moving  more 
actively  in  the  aging  field.  By  reason  of  additional  positions  you 
have  given  us  in  the  past  we  have  extended  that  work  considerably. 

STRENGTHENING  FAMILY  LIFE 

Also,  last  year  we  made  quite  a point  of  improving  our  services  on 
strenthening  family  life.  I should  like  to  report  we  have  a con- 
sultant on  the  staff  and  have  had  for  some  months.  We  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  the  development  of  our  work  in  that  area. 
We  are  extremely  concerned  that  in  the  development  of  our  programs 
not  only  is  nothing  done  that  has  the  effect  of  disintegrating  family 
life  but  that  the  programs  serve  the  positive  purpose  of  promoting  and 
strenthening  family  life. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Also  I think  you  will  be  pleased,  since  as  I recall  it  was  one  of  your 
special  interests,  that  the  special  attention  to  mental  retardation  has 
paid  dividends.  As  I recall  it,  when  special  consideration  was  given 
to  this  a couple  of  years  ago  there  were  only  about  25  States  doing 
doing  anything  at  all  in  mental  retardation.  Kow  there  are  M.  Also, 
all  the  earmarked  funds  set  up  in  the  title  Y grant  appropriation 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  States.  Mrs.  Oettinger  can  tell  you  in 
detail  about  this  program,  but  it  is  moving  ahead  in  ways  with  which 
I think  you  will  be  very  satisfied. 

MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

While  all  these  things  have  been  going  on  and  while  we  have  been 
confronted  almost  every  year  with  these  crises  of  expanding  programs 
and  new  jobs,  I would  like  you  to  know  w^e  have  not  neglected  keeping 
our  going  operations  as  economical  and  as  efficient  as  possible.  In  the 
past  few  months  there  have  been  two  developments  in  that  respect. 
One  is  that  an  outstanding  grouj)  of  business  and  insurance  experts 
did  a very  intensive  study — I think  it  took  about  a year — of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  they 
came  out  with  a fairly  comprehensive  report.  In  summary  they 
said  that,  “the  Bureau  is  carrying  out  its  mission  in  a sound  and 
vigorous  manner.” 

Also,  a study  of  the  processes  and  procedures  of  our  Appeals  Coun- 
cil has  been  undertaken  and  completed,  about  a 3-month  job,  made  by 
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management  experts  in  the  Department.  They  made  a report  and 
we  are  presently  in  the  throes  of  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  that  group.  We  are  confident  that  the  operations  in  that  field  will 
be  substantially  improved. 

Just  a word  or  two  in  envisioning  what  we  see  in  1960.  I would 
like  to  mention  just  two  things  which  are  illustrative  of  matters 
which  I think  will  tax  the  ingenuity  and  capacity  of  our  staff. 

INCREASED  WORKLOAD  RESULTING  FROM  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

First,  in  this  Congress  there  have  been  introduced  over  200  bills  on 
social  security : 165  are  on  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance ; 30  on  public  assistance ; and  20  on  children’s  programs.  These 
programs  range  from  the  elimination  of  the  retirement  test  to  the 
establislnnent  of  a general  assistance  program  and  the  establishment 
of  a juvenile  delinquency  program. 

The  second  thing  I would  like  to  mention  is  that  by  direction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  we 
are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  completing  our  report  on  hospitaliza- 
tion and  nursing  home  care  as  an  aspect  of  a possible  amendment  to 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  will  be  an  extensive  compendium  of  facts  on  hospitaliza- 
tion for  aging,  both  private  and  governmental.  As  the  committee  is 
aware,  this  is  a subject  of  great  importance  and  one  on  which  there 
is  considerable  debate.  I expect  this  report  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

REQUEST  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRAINING  AND  STUDIES 

My  concluding  word  is  that  I should  like  to  make  a special  plea  to 
the  committee  for  favorable  consideration  of  our  request  for  social 
security  training  and  studies.  That  item  reflects  an  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  a couple  years’  standing  providing  authorization  of  $5 
million  both  for  training  and  for  research.  Those  amendments  have 
never  been  implemented  with  funds.  We  have  a moderate  request 
in  this  year  and,  as  I say,  I hope  the  committee  will  give  it  sympa- 
thetic consideration  because  I feel  that  will  go  a long  way  toward 
aiding  us  in  administering  the  programs  we  are  responsible  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  administration  did  make  a request  for  those  programs  2 or  3 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  this  subcommittee  approved  them  but  the  full 
committee  struck  them  out.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  floor  to 
put  them  back  but  it  failed  by  a wide  margin.  Then  last  year  there 
was  talk  about  amending  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the  House  but 
the  amendment  was  not  offered.  I know  there  is  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  these  two. 

This  year  you  are  combining  those  two  in  one  line  item  and  calling 
them  social  security  training  and  studies  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  authorization,  $5  million  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  For  the  first  year  for  training  grants.  The  training 
program  is  a 5-year  one,  $5  million  for  the  first  year  and  subsequently 
such  amounts  as  Congress  might  appropriate.  And  for  research  the 
authorization  is  for  such  amounts  as  Congress  might  appropriate 
without  a time  limitation. 

REPORT  TO  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALIZATION  AND 

NURSING  HOME  CARE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I did  not  get  the  date  of  the  report  requested  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  report  was  requested  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  February  1,  but  we  consulted  with  the  committee  and 
got  an  extension  of  a month  to  March  1.  We  will  be  a few  days  late 
in  meeting  it.  The  report,  I think,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  has  been  about  completed  and  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  within  a few  days  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  principal  task  of  that  committee  will  be  to 
advise  on  and  consider  the  implementation  of  the  new  rurality  provi- 
sion— the  elimination  of  the  provision  in  title  V that  the  child  wel- 
fare funds  may  be  used  only  in  rural  communities  or  areas  of  special 
need.  That  has  been  eliminated  so  that  the  funds  will  be  available 
for  urban  as  well  as  rural  communities. 

GRANTS  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Congress  authorized  an  increase  of  $15  million  in  the 
grants. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  $5  million  for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  title  Y. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  this  budget  call  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  budget  does  not  call  for  an  increase  in  that 
item,  although  we  do  have  a deficiency  item.  We  were  heard  on  yes- 
terday by  the  Deficiency  Committee  for  a $1.5  million  increase  for  the 
crippled  children’s  fund,  but  that  would  be  earmarked  for  congenital 
heart  disease. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  supplemental  would  be  for  1959  and  1960? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  other  increases  being  asked  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  added  Guam  to  the  list  of  participating 
States  and  Territories  and  also  making  these  services  available  to  the 
children  in  urban  areas,  so  this  help  is  going  to  be  spread  a little  more 
thinly.  Even  though  the  money  might  be  the  same  the  services  will  be 
reduced  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  areas  will  not  get  the  same  services  they  have 
been  receiving. 
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Mr.  ]\[iTciiELL.  Except  to  the  extent  the  States  themselves  put  up 
additional  funds  to  meet  the  added  requirements,  but  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  that  is  correct. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  REDUCE  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CERTAIN 

FEDERAL-STATE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  time  to  time  we  read  about  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Federal- State  Action  Committee  that  the  States  as- 
sume more  of  the  responsibility  for  public  needs.  The  President,  in 
his  budget  message,  under  the  heading  ‘‘Labor  and  Welfare”  said  that 
legislation  was  recommended  to — 

Discontinue  Federal  grants  for  vocational  education  and  for  waste  treatment 
works  construction  and  adjust  Federal  revenue  laws  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee  so  the  States  can  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  these  programs  starting  in  the  fiscal  year  1961 ; 

(b)  Modify  the  provisions  for  aid  to  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities ; 

(c)  Increase  State  and  local  participation  in  the  financing  of  public  assistance 
programs. 

Specific  proposals  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  during  this  session  on 
each  of  these  matters  and  I urge  the  Congress  to  speed  their  enactment. 

Has  anything  been  submitted  yet  on  having  the  States  increase  their 
participation  in  the  financing  of  public  assistance  programs  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  but  I think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  this 
Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council  was  established  by  the  Congress 
largely  in  relation  to  the  President’s  concern  over  the  growing  cost  of 
public  assistance.  The  Advisory  Council  is  supposed  to  look  into  that 
expressly.  It  was  the  President’s  concern,  as  I recall,  that  along  with 
a growing  Federal  share  in  public  assistance  there  will  inevitably 
occur  a growing  control  by  the  Federal  Government  in  these  programs 
which  in  the  past  have  been  largely  local.  Moreover,  I do  not  think 
it  is  an  improper  disclosure  for  me  to  say,  even  though  the  Council’s 
meetings  are  essentially  executive  sessions,  that  Secretary  Flemming 
met  with  the  Council  for  a considerable  time  and  went  over  the  in- 
terest of  the  administration  and  of  the  President  in  this  matter.  He 
asked  that  the  Council  give  consideration  to  it  and  return  when  we 
have  our  next  meeting  in  April  prepared  to  give  him  advice  as  to 
what  the  Department  might  properly  recommend  to  the  President  for 
legislation  in  this  field. 

Obviously  this  Council  will  have  only  a short  time  to  work  on  so 
important  a matter,  and  how  definitive  their  recommendations  will 
be,  of  course,  I cannot  even  speculate  on.  It  is  intended,  however, 
that  this  matter  will  receive  some  further  discussion  with  the  Advisory 
Council  before  administration  proposals  are  sent  to  the  Congress. 

states’  reaction  to  proposal  to  reduce  federal  funds 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  States  up  to  this  point  on 
this  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  the  States  are  very  much  concerned  about 
any  step  that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  funds  from  any  source 
for  public  assistance,  because  for  the  most  part  the  States  feel  that 
the  payments,  made  in  public  assistance  are  inadequate  as  they  stand. 
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A great  many  of  the  States,  and  the  most  necessitous  States  are 
making  pretty  strenuous  efforts  now  to  meet  present  requirements,  are 
concerned  that  any  reduction  of  the  Federal  contribution  Tvould  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  poverty  stricken  in  this  country. 

As  might  be  expected,  I think  that  the  general  consensus,  as  well  as 
I know  it,  of  the  State  administrators  of  public  assistance,  is  that  they 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  see  any  reduction  in  the  F ederal  share. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  recommendations  that  you  make  under  these 
suggestions  may  be  a waste  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  a conscientious  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  subject  as  objectively  and  honestly  as  we  know  how 
and  hope  we  can  come  up  with  something  that  is  valuable. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  that  is  as  good  an  answer  as  you  could  give 
under  conditions  prevailing,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

PROGRAM  TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

You  talk  about  the  program  trends  in  old-age  and  survivors  dis- 
ability insurance.  Mdiat  about  the  program  trends  in  public  as- 
sistance ? 

Mr,  Mitchell.  Well,  they  are  a little  intermixed.  The  aged  pro- 
gram so  far  as  beneficiaries  are  concerned  is  on  a continuing  down- 
ward trend.  I just  learned  earlier  today— the  report  for  January 
is  in — that  there  is  a further  reduction  of  8,000  beneficiaries  in  aged 
public  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  is  moving  up  quite  rapidly.  I do  not  know  how  to  explain 
that,  except  to  indicate  that  the  ADC  prognam  is  much  more  closely 
attuned  to  the  economic  scene,  and  when  there  is  substantial  imem- 
ployment  in  the  country  the  ADC  program  very  definitely  tends  to 
rise. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  what  your  people  told  us  last  year. 

Mr.  ^IiTCHELL.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  view  that  we  have  held  con- 
sistently. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  does  this  sharp  increase  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  sharp,  but  it  has 
been  continuing,  virtually  for  months.  Just  to  take  January  in  1956, 
it  was  2,204,000  persons  in  ADC;  in  January  1957,  2,298,000;  in 
January  1958,  it  was  2,538,000;  and  in  December,  2,850,000. 

That  suggests — not  suggests,  but  shows — an  increase  of  over  300,000 
since  last  January. 

This  is  a very  disturbing  thing.  Of  course,  there  are  more  and  more 
children  in  the  population.  I think  there  are  something  like  11,000 
children  born  every  day  and  thus,  as  you  move  up  the  ladder,  even  the 
same  proportion  of  needy  children  would  provide  for  increases. 

REVIEW  OF  RUSSIAN  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  did  not  go  on  that  trip  to  Kussia, 
did  you  ? 

^Ir.  Mitchell.  No;  I did  not.  ]\Ir.  Schottland  was  the  leader  of 
that. 

Jlr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Christgau  also  went. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  any  repoil  been  issued  on  this  trip? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  is  called  a preliminary  report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  talk  to  us  a little  bit  about  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  probably  Mr.  Christgau,  who  was  a par- 
ticipant, will  be  better  prepared. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  did  you  go,  Mr.  Mitchell? 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AT  TOKYO 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I went  to  the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Tokyo,  which  was  a week’s  conference  preceded  by  a seminar 
on  social  work  in  the  Far  East  at  Kyoto. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a nice  city.  I was  there  right  after  the  war. 
Tliat  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  was  not  touched  in  the  bombing. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  I understand  by  arrangement. 

Being  a cultural  and  art  center  of  Japan  and  having  no  strategic 
military  advantage,  it  was  eliminated  from  any  bombing  and  it  is 
about  now,  I guess,  as  it  was  when  you  were  there. 

Tokyo,  I guess,  was  pretty  leveled. 

MQr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  to  report  from  that  meeting 
that  this  committee  would  be  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Mitcblell.  This,  of  course,  was  an  exchange,  essentially,  by 
technicians  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  and  more  particularly 
of  social  welfare  experience. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  would  be  more  in  the  legislative  field.  The 
legislative  committees  would  have  more  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  I would  think  so.  Nothing  arose  that  occurs 
to  me  right  quickly  of  special  interest  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I did  identify  this,  that  the  Far  East  countries  are  very  keenly 
and  acutely  aware  of  their  social  and  economic  needs,  and  there  is 
no  disposition  on  their  part  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  in  that  re- 
spect. They  do  need  money  badly  and  they  do  need  expert  advice 
and  consultation  and  the  education  of  their  citizenry  to  deal  with 
these  situations.  We  find  that  many  countries  of  the  world,  certainly 
as  compared  to  the  U.S.  standards,  are  using  the  most  primitive 
methods  in  dealing  with  needy  populations.  That  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  just  plain  poor  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  the  professional  leadership  to  plan  and  to  help 
carry  out  programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  going  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  the 
latest  recommendations  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
These  were  adopted  at  their  meeting  on  December  15,  1958. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Amekican  Public  Welfare  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1959. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  The  board  of  directors  instructed  me  to  transmit  to  you 
the  enclosed  statement.  “Federal  Legislative  Objectives — 1959,”  which  was 
adopted  on  December  15,  1958.  This  set  of  objectives  brings  up  to  date  a 
similar  statement  for  1958. 
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We  believe  that  you  will  be  interested  in  this  statement  because  of  your 
important  legislative  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Loula  Dunn,  Director^ 


Federal  Legislative  Objectives,  1959 

American  Public  Welfare  Association — Prepared  by  Committee  on  Welfare 
Policy,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  December  15, 1958 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  believes  that  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  developing  and  admin- 
istering effective  public  welfare  services  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  obligation  to  develop  nationwide  goals  and  to  use  its  con- 
stitutional taxing  power  to  equalize  the  financing  of  public  welfare  so  that 
public  welfare  services  may  be  available  on  a reasonably  equitable  basis  through- 
out the  country.  The  States,  their  political  subdivisions,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation,  must  provide  the  leadership  and  the  professional  and 
technical  personnel  to  carry  out  these  obligations.  The  association’s  legislative 
objectives  are  based  on  these  premises  and  on  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  and  strengthening  family  life,  encouraging  self -responsibility,  and 
assuring  humanitarian  concern  for  individuals  and  families. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  association  believes  that — 

Contributory  social  insurance  is  a preferable  governmental  method  of 
protecting  individuals  and  their  families  against  loss  of  income  due  to 
unemployment,  sickness,  disability,  death  of  the  family  breadwinner,  and 
retirement  in  old  age ; 

Public  welfare  programs  should  provide  effective  services  to  all  who 
require  them  including  financial  assistance  and  preventive,  protective,  and 
rehabilitative  services,  and  these  services  should  be  available  to  all  persons 
without  regard  to  residence,  settlement,  or  citizenship  requirements ; 

The  benefits  of  modern  medical  science  should  be  available  to  all ; and 
to  the  extent  that  individuals  cannot  secure  them  for  themselves  govern- 
mental or  other  social  measures  should  assure  their  availability ; and 

Democracy  has  a special  obligation  to  assure  to  all  the  Nation’s  children 
full  and  equitable  opportunity  for  family  life,  healthy  growth,  and  maximum 
utilization  of  their  potentialities. 

These  general  principles  are  amplified  in  other  policy  statements  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association.  The  welfare  policy  committee  of 
the  association  has  reviewed  all  of  these  statements  in  the  light  of  current  needs 
and  has  developed  specific  legislative  objectives  for  1959.  While  the  following 
list  does  not  include  all  of  the  association’s  policy  positions,  it  presents  in  con- 
densed form  those  immediate  and  longer  range  legislative  objectives  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  of  current  significance  in  improving  public  welfare  services. 


PUBLIC  welfare  programs 

Scope  of  programs  • 

1.  The  compresenhive  nature  of  public  welfare  responsibility  should  be  recog- 
nized through  Federal  grants-in-aid  which  will  enable  the  States  to  provide  not 
only  financial  assistance  (including  medical  care)  and  other  services  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  dependent  children,  but  also  general  assistance 
and  services  for  all  other  needy  persons. 

2.  Federal  financial  aid  should  be  available  to  assist  States  in  carrying  out 
public  welfare  responsibility  for  preventive,  protective,  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices to  all  who  require  them,  irrespective  of  financial  need. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  only  in  those  assist- 
ance and  other  welfare  programs  which  are  available  to  all  persons  within  the 
State  who  are  otherwise  eligible  without  regard  to  residence,  settlement,  or 
citizenship  requirements. 

4.  The  aid-to-dependent-children  program  should  be  strengthene<l  by  providing 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  any  needy  child  living  with  any  relative. 

5.  Specific  provisions  should  be  made  for  Federal  financial  participation  in 
the  maintenance  of  children  who  require  foster  care. 

6.  Child-welfare  services  in  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  broadened  in 
scope,  and  the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  should  be  increased  in  all 
States  sufficiently  to  extend  and  improve  their  programs  compatible  with  the 
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jjrowinj?  cliild  population  and  the  continuing  advances  in  knowledge  which  make 
more  elective  services  attainable. 

Specific  provision  should  be  made  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to  States  to 
stimulate  and  support  programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  This  should  include  research  and  the  training  of  personnel. 

7.  The  category  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  should  he 
modified  by  eliminating  the  Federal  restriction  requiring  a disability  to  be  per- 
manent and  total  and  by  eliminating  the  age  requirement  so  that  all  needy 
disabled  persons  may  be  aided  under  the  program. 

8.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  in  the  development 
of  specialized  services  for  the  aged,  irrespective  of  financial  need. 

9.  The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  should  study  the 
restriction  on  Federal  financial  participation  in  assistance  payments  to  adults 
living  in  public  nonmedical  institutions. 

Methods  of  financing  programs 

10.  The  continuation  of  the  Federal  open-end  appropriation  is  essential  to  a 
sound  State-Federal  fiscal  partnership  in  all  aspects  of  public  assistance.  Since 
it  is  not  possible  to  predict  accurately  the  incidence  and  areas  of  need,  fiexibility 
is  necessary  in  financing  public  assistance  programs. 

11.  Federal  financial  patricipation  should  be  on  an  equalization  grant  basis 
provided  by  law  and  applicable  to  financial  assistance  (including  medical  care), 
welfare  services  (including child  welfare),  and  administration. 

12.  No  change  should  be  made  at  this  time  in  the  Federal  matching  formulas 
which  would  result  in  a reduction  in  the  Federal  share  of  assistance,  services  or 
administration. 

1.3.  Maximums  on  Federal  participation  in  public  assistance  (including  medical 
care)  should  continue  to  be  related  to  the  average  payment  per  recipient  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  standards  of  maintenance,  compre- 
hensive medical  care,  and  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  family  life. 

Federal  participation  in  aid  to  dependent  children  should  be  increased  to  a 
level  which  will  assure  treatment  of  children  equitable  with  that  accorded  other 
public  assistance  recipients. 

14.  Federal  aid  for  public  assistance  should  be  on  the  same  basis  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  as  for  other  jurisdictions.  In  particular, 
the  annual  dollar  limitations  on  Federal  participation  should  be  removed. 

15.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  in  the  costs  of  any 
State  and  local  civil  defense  welfare  services. 

16.  Federal  legislation  should  provide  funds  for  American  nationals  in  need 
of  assistance  and  other  services  who  are  repatriated  from  abroad. 

Administration 

17.  Adequate  and  qualified  personnel  is  essential  in  the  administration  of 
public  welfare  programs.  Federal  financial  participation  in  administrative  costs 
of  State  welfare  programs  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  States  to  provide  for 
the  adequate  administration  of  all  welfare  programs. 

18.  Adequate  Federal  funds  should  be  authorized  on  a permanent  basis  to  assist 
States  in  training  staff  for  State  and  local  public  welfare  programs  and  moneys 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

19.  Public  welfare  programs  in  which  the  Federal  Government  participates 
financially  should  be  administered  by  a single  agency  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

20.  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  should  participate  in 
and  assist  in  the  administrative  coordination  of  all  related  programs  in  which 
there  is  Federal  financial  participation. 

21.  The  administration  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  should  be  maintained  within 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

0A8DI 

22.  The  contributory  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program,  as 
a preferable  means  of  meeting  the  income-maintenance  needs  of  people  and  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  need  for  public  assistance  to  a minimum,  should  be 
strengthened  by  making  benefit  payments  more  adequate;  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  earnings  creditable  for  contribution  and  benefit  purposes  in  line  with 
current  conditions ; by  providing  benefits  for  disabled  insured  persons  of  any  age 
and  for  their  dependents ; by  extending  coverage  to  earners  still  excluded. 
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23.  Health  costs  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  beneficiaries 
should  be  financed  through  the  OASDI  program.  Arrangements  for  achieving 
this  objective  should  take  into  account  the  priority  needs  of  the  groups  to  be 
served ; availability  of  facilities,  personnel,  and  services ; and  protection  and 
encouragement  of  high  quality  of  care,  including  the  organization  of  health  and 
related  services  to  effect  appropriate  utilization  of  services  and  facilities. 

24.  The  funds  of  the  insurance  program  should  be  available  to  help  restore 
persons  on  the  OASDI  disability  rolls  to  gainful  employment  since  such  expendi- 
tures would  result  in  a net  saving  to  the  fund  and  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons rehabilitated. 

25.  To  the  extend  that  changes  to  improve  the  OASDI  program  increase  the 
cost  of  the  program,  contributions  should  be  increased  to  insure  the  financial 
stability  of  the  program. 

26.  The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing, 
established  by  the  1956  amendments,  should  include  representation  from  public 
welfare  and  its  functions  should  be  broadened  to  include  responsibility  for 
recommending  improvements  in  all  aspects  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  methods  of  keeping  the  program  in  line 
with  current  economic  conditions  and  with  changes  in  levels  of  living. 

27.  Adequate  and  qualified  personnel  are  essential  in  the  administration  of 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program.  Federal  funds  should 
be  utlized  for  the  professional  training  of  staff  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Unemployment  insurance 

28.  The  unemployment  insurance  program,  as  a preferable  means  of  meeting 
the  income-maintenance  needs  of  unemployed  people  and  as  a means  of  keeping 
the  need  for  public  assistance  to  a minimum,  should  be  strengthened  by  estab- 
lishing Federal  standards  which  would  assure  more  adequate  benefit  payments 
including  benefits  for  dependents,  extension  of  coverage  to  earners  still  excluded, 
provision  for  a minimum  duration  of  benefits  and  appropriate  extension  of  the 
duration  during  any  period  of  extended  unemployment,  provision  for  more 
equitable  eligibility  conditions,  provisions  for  less  restrictive  disqualification 
requirements,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  earnings  creditable  for  con- 
tribution and  benefit  purposes  in  line  with  current  conditions. 

Other  social  insurance 

29.  Study  should  be  given  to  ways  of  improving  and  extending,  on  a sound 
social  insurance  basis,  temporary  disability  insurance  benefits  and  workmen’s 
comx>ensation  programs,  with  emphasis  on  planning  for  effective  medical  care 
and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

30.  Federal  funds  should  be  authorized  and  appropriated  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  all  aspects  of  social  security  and  public  welfare, 

RELATED  PROGRAMS 

31.  The  Federal  Government  should  provide  leadership,  funds,  and  research 
for  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  disability  con- 
tributing to  dependency.  Federal  health  programs  should  encourage  and  enable 
State  and  local  health  departments  to  make  a more  effective  contribution  to 
broad  programs  of  physical  restoration.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number 
of  children  and  the  increasing  cost  of  medical  service,  the  amounts  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  increased. 

32.  Public  welfare  has  a responsibility  to  assure  that  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tative services  are  made  available  to  persons  who  require  them.  In  carrying 
out  this  objective,  public  welfare  programs  have  the  responsibility  to  restore 
individuals  to  self-care  and  indepencjent  living  and  to  strengthen  family  life.  As 
part  of  this  responsibility,  public  welfare  agencies  are  concerned  with  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  individuals  who  can  l>en- 
efit  from  them. 

Since  many  eligible  indivduals  in  the  United  States  still  are  deprived  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  such  services  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
all  vocationally  handicapped  persons  who  present  reasonable  i)ossibilities  of  at- 
taining a vocational  objective  would  be  .served.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
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program  also  should  be  strengthened  by  permitting  States  to  designate  the 
State  agency  which  can  most  effectively  administer  this  program. 

33.  Federal  programs  should  provide  more  effective  aid  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped  children. 

34.  The  nonquota  entry  of  foreign-born  orphans  should  be  limited  to  children 
who  are  placed  for  adoption  in  the  United  States  with  the  approval  of  authorized 
social  agencies,  and  to  children  who  are  adopted  abroad  by  the  U.S.  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  country  where  the  adoption  takes  place. 

35.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  amended  to  extend  cov- 
erage and  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  in  line  with  current  conditions. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ABUSES  OF  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDKEN 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a letter  here  that  is  dated 
February  19, 1959,  addressed  to  our  colleague  and  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Roberts,  deputy  prose- 
cuting attorney,  from  Boise,  Idaho.  I would  just  like  to  read  this  let- 
ter because  I do  think  it  points  out  some  problems  in  this  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  field,  indicating  a need  of  tightening  up  some  of  the 
regulations,  et  cetera : 

My  good  friend,  Hamer  Budge,  was  in  Boise  last  week  and  in  an  interview 
with  him,  he  suggested  my  writing  to  you. 

I have  been  a deputy  in  the  office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Ada  County, 
Idaho,  for  16  years,  having  served  under  seven  incumbents  in  that  office.  One 
of  my  duties  is  the  prosecuting  of  arrant  fathers  for  failing  to  support  their 
children  and  since  1951  I have  been  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  from  subsidizing  this  crime,  and  I mean  subsidizing. 

Prior  to  1951,  all  that  was  necessary  for  a mother  to  get  dependent  child 
assistance  was  for  her  to  show  that  the  father  was  not  in  the  home.  After  1951, 
applicants  were  requested  to  interview  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  their  county 
and  the  prosecutor  was,  and  is,  supposed  to  give  his  okay  to  this  grant.  In  most 
counties,  this  is  just  a perfunctory  proceeding,  the  prosecuting  attorney  gen- 
erally giving  the  matter  the  brushoff  and  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
proceeds  as  though  this  requirement  did  not  exist.  When  the  mother,  the  re- 
cipient of  dependent  child  assistance,  removes  herself  from  one  county  to  an- 
other, her  files  are  transferred  to  the  other  county  and  the  recipient  is  required 
to  contact  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  new  home  county.  In  many  of  the 
cases  transferred  to  this  county,  I have  been  able  to  locate  the  father  and  have 
found  many  of  them  gainfully  employed ; in  fact,  in  three  cases  that  have  been 
transferred  to  Ada  County  I have  found  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
other  county  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  recipient  and  had  reported  to  the 
welfare  department  that  the  father  was  unable  to  pay  child  support  and  I 
contacted  the  fathers  and  was  able  to  get  them  to  furnish  support  for  their 
children. 

If  you  contact  Hamer  on  this  matter,  I trust  he  has  and  will  show  you  the 
letter  I wrote  him  on  January  20,  195k  I would  like  to  quote  a paragraph 
from  that  letter  which  is  as  follows  : 

“This  is  something  that  should  be  reached  from  the  top  and  not  the  bottom 
and  the  top  is  in  Washington,  D.C.  A proper  drive  and  directive  from  there 
would  tend  to  clean  up  this  racket,  and  I mean  racket.”  If  you  and  your  com- 
mittee are  interested,  I suggest  you  get  the  enclosures  I sent  to  Hamer  at  that 
time. 

The  following,  while  not  on  the  phase  of  welfare  that  I have  been  discussing, 
ilustrates  the  wanton  disregard  this  agency  has  for  doling  out  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  Ada  County  is  the  richest  and  has  the  largest  population  of  any  county 
in  the  State  and  for  years  has  maintained  a hospital  and  home  where  we  care 
for  our  indigent  sick.  We  are  able  to  care  for  about  100  persons  and  the  place 
is  generally  full.  This  place  is  maintained  by  an  ad  valorem  tax  which  is 
generally  sufficient  for  all  its  needs.  Before  a patient  can  enter  this  hospital, 
he  or  she  has  to  be  indigent  and  any  persons  receiving  social  security  or  any 
form  of  support  payments  is  required  to  turn  the  same  into  the  hospital  to  be 
applied  on  his  or  her  account,  and  any  person  receiving  old-age  assistance  must 
forgo  the  same  on  entering  the  hospital.  The  director  of  public  assistance  in 
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this  State  now  has  offered  and  wants  to  place  all  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
on  old-age  assistance  allotments  and  he  will  pay  this  sum  directly  to  the 
county.  As  I said  to  Hamer,  “you  know  who  is  going  to  pay  this  money.” 
The  wrongness  of  the  lack  of  supervision,  failure  to  fully  investigate  the 
needs  of  families,  and  almost  refusal  of  public  oflBicials  to  seriously  consider 
this  subject  has  been  given  a lot  of  publicity.  I hope  it  has  been  given  enough 
publicity  so  that  Congress  will  get  active.  From  Hamer’s  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  taxpayer  is  not  going  to 
get  any  relief  from  that  source. 

If  one  prosecutor  in  a sparsely  settled  State  can,  as  the  records  in  Idaho 
show,  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  $250,000  in  a biennium,  you  can  realize 
what  a savings  there  would  be  if  an  insistent  public  would  see  that  prosecutors 
and  the  dispensers  of  welfare  money  would  definitely  endeavor  to  see  that  every 
father  who  could  pay  was  forced  to  do  so.  The  taxpayer  needs  help  and  I 
trust  that  Congress  comes  to  his  aid. 

Respectfully  yours. 


T.  M.  Roberts, 

Deputy  Prosecuting  Attorney. 


Mr.  Cederberg.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  scandals  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  large  cities. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  there  was  some  publicity  on  it  in  the  city 
of  Detroit.  It  seems  that  the  day  the  checks  are  received  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  the  sales  in  the  bars  in  the  immediate  area  im- 
mediately go  np  and  a good  number  of  them  are  cashed  in  the  bars, 
et  cetera.  Is  there  any  way  that  some  of  these  practices  can  be 
tightened  up  ? 

I recognize  that  the  States  are  primarily  responsible  in  this  area, 
but  I think  as  long  as  the  Federal  dollar  is  going  in  here  we  have 
some  responsibility. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  is  a most  distressing  situation.  I would  not 
undertake  to  minimize  it  one  bit.  The  fact  that  there  are  abuses  should 


not  be  in  my  judgment  a reflection  on  the  disposition  of  people  involved 
in  the  program  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing. 

I would^  first  like  to  say  that  the  whole  program  should  not  be 
characterized  by  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I recognize  that  the  bad  part  of  the  program 
usually  reaches  the  public  eye  first.  I agree  with  you.  The  prob- 
lem exists,  and  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  correct  some  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  second  thing  is  that  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  are  needy  children  when  they  come  to  us  and  the  visiting 
of  penalties  and  one  thing  or  another  on  the  parents  does  not  take 
care  of  the  immediate  need  of  the  children  who  already  doubtless 
have  been  very  seriously  disadvantaged  in  their  early  lives. 

Another  point  that  I would  like  to  make  is  that  where  the  complaints 
are  loudest,  we  very  frequently  find  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  State  government  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  a tight  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  There  still  seems  to  be  the  old-fashioned 
idea  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  needy,  it  is  a charitable 
enterprise  and  it  should  be  handled  by  people  who  are  volunteering 
their  services,  whereas  quite  the  contrary  is  what  should  be  the  case. 


enforcement  difficulties 


The  best-trained  people  we  have  are  none  too  good  to  deal  with  the 
very  serious  social  and  economic  problems  that  are  found  in  this  pro- 
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^rani.  It  is  already  pointed  out  in  that  letter — since  that  is  1951,  I 
think,  that  is  the  right  year — the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  was 
modified  to  include  what  we  refer  to  as  the  notice  to  law-enforcement 
])i*ovisions  where  in  each  case  the  welfare  department  of  the  county 
AA’elfare  department  is  required  in  these  deserting  fathers’  cases  to  pro- 
Aude  appropriate  notification  of  that  fact  to  the  district  attorney’s 
office,  or  the  corporation  counsel  or  whatever  he  might  be  called  in  an 
indiAudual  location.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  has  been  found 
there  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition — this  is  speaking  very 
broadly,  and  you  find  a great  variation  among  the  States  and  counties 
on  this — but  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  serious  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  law-enforcement  officers  to  do  anything  about  it.  They 
are  nuisance  cases,  very  time  consuming.  When  you  have  run  down 
the  father  and  prosecuted  him,  in  altogether  too  many  cases  nothing 
happens  about  it  and  it  is  a very  discouraging  thing  for  them  to  work 
on,  when  they  have  to  devote  a disproportionate  amount  of  their  time 
and  money  in  the  doing  of  it.  So  what  has  happened  here — and  this 
varies  very  considerably  by  State — the  welfare  departments  have  un- 
dertaken to  tighten  up  their  investigatory  processes  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  staff  and  money  that  is  available  to  them. 

As  you  may  imagine,  when  you  try  to  locate  a deserting  father,  you 
are  running  yourself  into  very  substantial  administrative  expense,  and 
time  and  time  again  there  have  been  fingers  of  alarm  leveled  at  the 
rising  costs  of  administration  of  the  program. 

Those  are  the  immediate  reactions  that  occur  to  me  in  responding 
generally  to  that  letter. 

The  thing  I do  not  like  about  the  letter  is  the  repetition  of  something 
that  has  been  said  a few  times  before,  and  that  is  the  implication  that 
we  are  not  conscious,  or  if  we  are  conscious,  we  are  not  disposed  to  do 
anything  about  this.  We  are  both  conscious  and  very  well  informed 
and  within  the  limitations  of  the  statute,  I think  Ave  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  do. 

Mr.  Cederbekg.  You  are  constantly  prodding  the  States  to  take 
action  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  to  take  action  in  the  sense  of  analyzing  and 
knowing  what  this  prolDlem  is  all  about,  doing  those  things  within  the 
competence  of  their  staff  and  funds  that  is  designed  to  keep  this  load 
clean.  That  where  there  are  undeserving  families,  where  it  is  really 
improper  to  keep  the  children  in  the  family,  to  see  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  go  into  that  situation  and  deal  with  it  properly.  Prop- 
erly means  that  in  whatever  disposition  is  made,  that  the  children 
are  effectively  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I think  that  is  the  main  point  right  there.  This  is 
an  aid-to-dependent-children  program.  It  should  be  definitely  made 
a point  that  the  children  should  be  receiving  the  benefit  and  not  the 
corner  tavern.  The  social  workers,  I would  think,  should  have  very 
definite  responsibilities  there.  There  seem  to  be  in  most  cities  enough 
social  workers  to  track  down  most  of  these  cases.  It  should  not  be  too 
hard  to  call  someone  in  if  they  are  doing  these  things  and  handle  their 
money  for  them,  if  that  has  to  be. 
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CASELOADS 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I would  say  in  that  resj)ect  that  of  course  there 
are  these  abuses  of  alcoholics  and  morons,  et  cetera.  We,  are  dealing 
with  a caseload  of  2^/2  million  nationally.  TTe  are  therefore  going  to 
have  a substantial  number  of  that  type  of  situation  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Is  that  a growhig  load  ? 

Mr.  IMitchell.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  grown  over  300,000  in  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  Cederetrg.  Is  there  anv  analvsis  that  has  been  made  as  to  why 

fc'  «/  «/ 

tills  load  is  growing? 

Mr.  ^IiTCHEEL.  Yes,  but  as  I testified  in  general  terms  a little  earlier, 
we  are  not  too  confident  of  our  analysis  of  it.  There  are  two  very 
easily  identifiable  factors.  One  of  them  is  the  hicreasing  cliild  pop- 
ulation. There  are  about,  I thnik:,  11,000  children  born  every  day 
and  thus  if  you  only  get  the  same  proportion  of  them  that  you  already 
have  in  the  general  population  you  are  going  to  have  a rismg  load 
on  that  account,  miless  vou  are  able  to  work  some  of  them  off'  the  load. 
The  other  thuig  is  the  relationsliip  between  poor  economic  conditions 
and  miemployment  to  the  status  of  this  load.  There  has  been,  as  you 
know,  a fair  amount  of  unemployment  ever  shice  the  recession  of 
several  months  ago.  I do  not  think  it  ever  dropped  below  1.2  million, 
if  I recall,  and  last  month  it  was  I.T.  Under  those  circumstances,  you 
are  just  going  to  have  to  count  on  a very  substantial  ADC  load. 

]>Ii\  Cederberg.  Is  the  old-age  assistance  increasing,  too? 

Mr.  iMiTCHELL.  Xo,  sir.  That  dropped.  That  dropped  8,000  cases 
in  January  alone  and  it  has  averaged  a drop  of  aroimd  2,000  cases 
per  month. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  As  time  goes  on  there  should  be  a continuous  drop 
in  those  qualified  for  tliis  khid  of  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  vou  verv  much,  l^lr.  ^litchel  1. 

ft/  c y 

Mr.  Christgau,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 
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Wednesday,  March  4,  1959. 

BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

WITNESSES 

VICTOR  CHRISTGAU,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE 

ROBERT  M.  BALL,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND 
SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 
JACK  S.  FUTTERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
ROY  E.  TOUCHET,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
EDWARD  J.  O’BRIEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses  (Trust  Fund) 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

i960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts 

2.  Processing  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  claims. 

3.  Maintenance  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 

ficiary rolls 

$22,  536, 866 
55,  760, 367 

22, 730, 069 

25, 840,  562 
2, 006, 458 
99, 772 
14, 867,  643 

$23, 796, 857 
56, 423, 867 

25,  580, 235 

23,  561,  234 
3, 622, 998 
118,  600 
17, 322,  209 

$26,  637, 932 
63, 282, 371 

28, 497,  814 

38, 834, 739 
4,  588, 130 
122, 156 
19,  636, 858 
10, 000, 000 

4.  Processing  disability  claims  and  maintaining  bene- 
ficiary rolls 

5.  Hearings  and  appeals  

6.  Actuarial  services 

7.  Administration  

8.  Contingency  reserve  

9.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

607, 311 

-607, 311 

Total  obligations 

144, 449, 048 

-607,311 
243, 263 

149, 818,  689 
607,311 

191, 600, 000 

Financing: 

1959  limitation  available  in  1958  

TTnnblip'atftd  balarioft  no  lonver  available 

Limitation... 

144, 085, 000 

139, 131, 000 
11,  295, 000 

191, 600, 000 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  increases.. 
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O'bject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions - - 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.  . . 

Positions  other  than  permanent . 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  services 

02  Travel  . - 

22, 247 
240 
21, 772 
22, 423 

22, 557 
56 

22, 195 
22, 173 

25, 579 
21 

25,249 
25, 221 

5. 6 $4, 432 

5. 7 $5, 017 

5.  8 $5, 099 

$99, 266,  569 
849,  735 
10, 017,  966 

$110,  571,  575 
272,  827 
2, 687, 952 

$128,  535, 274 
151, 403 
3, 094,  838 

110, 134,  270 
2, 795, 023 
558, 255 
1, 797, 477 
9, 794, 210 
1, 356,  993 
903,  784 
7, 342, 143 
1, 452, 927 
1,  384,  580 
6, 230, 474 
58, 668 
32, 933 
607, 311 

113,  532, 354 
2,  715,  578 
533,  812 
2, 261,  665 
10,  625, 538 
1, 446,  587 
979,  265 
8,  387, 040 
1,  552, 027 
1, 178. 196 
7, 199,  468 
2, 771 
11, 699 
-607, 311 

131, 781, 515 
2,  846, 035 
791,  324 
2,  600, 641 
12,  497, 413 
1, 618, 189 
2, 458, 506 
15,  555, 371 
1,  506, 603 
1, 587, 763 
8, 346, 989 
2, 771 
6,  880 

03  Transportation  of  things ..  ..  .. 

04  Communication  services. 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.. _ ........  

06  Printing  and  reproduction ..... 

07  Other  contractual  services  ....  . ..  

Advances  to  States 

08  Supplies  and  materials . ..  ..  

09  Equipment  . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  ... 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities..  

15  Taxes  and  assessments..  . ...  . .. 

1959  program  obligated  in  1958 . . 

Undistributed  (ermtiugeuey  reserve) 

10, 000, 000 

Total  obligations 

144,  449, 048 

149, 818, 689 

191, 600, 000 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  now  take  up  tlie  request  for  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Mr.  Christgau,  we  will  place  your 
prepared  statement  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own 
way. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
again.  Before  presenting  the  details  of  the  Bureau’s  appropriation  request  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  I would  like  to  briefly  review  the  program,  and  the  changes  in 
the  program  which  have  occurred  since  we  met  with  you  a year  ago,  and  our 
major  objectives  for  the  current  year  and  fiscal  year  1960. 

OASI  PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

As  you  well  know,  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability  insurance  program  pro- 
vides insurance  against  three  major  economic  risks : The  loss  of  income  due  to 
retirement,  death,  and  severe  disability  after  age  50. 

The  statutory  basis  for  the  program  is  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  revised  by  major  amendments  of  1939,  1950,  1952,  1954,  1956,  and  1958. 
Under  the  program  people  in  covered  employment  and  the  self-employed  make 
tax  contributions  during  their  working  years  to  provide  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  contributions  of  employees  are  matched  by  their 
employers. 

Both  payments  to  beneficiaries  and  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  admin- 
istering the  program  are  paid  from  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
disability  insurance  trust  funds.  Neither  the  administrative  expenses,  which 
are  authorized  for  expenditure  from  the  trust  funds  each  year  by  the  Congress, 
nor  the  benefit  payments  therefore  are  a charge  against  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

MAJOR  AREAS  OF  EMPHASIS  IN  1959  AND  19G0 

During  the  current  year  and  in  fiscal  year  1960  the  major  emphasis  in  admin- 
istering the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  will  be  twofold:  (1)  To 
assimilate  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  (2)  to  continue  to  improve  the  way  we  are  doing  our  job. 
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1.  The  191)8  amendments  will  have  a sharp  impact  on  Bureau  operations  in  1959 

and  to  a lesser  extent  in  1960 

Tlie  1050’s  have  been  a decade  of  rapid  and  significant  changes  in  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program.  The  social  security  amendments 
of  1958  (Public  Law  85-840)  represent  a continuation  of  the  series  of  legislative 
changes  l)roadening  and  improving  the  protection  aiforded  by  the  program.  The 
1958  amendments  provide  for  an  increase  of  about  7 percent  in  the  benefit 
amounts  for  all  present  and  future  beneficiaries  beginning  with  the  month  of 
January  1959.  In  addition,  provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  ])enefits  to  dependents  of  disabled  workers  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  dependents  of  retired  workers.  The  1958  amendments  also  revised  require- 
ments for  eligibility  to  disability  benefits,  and  to  certain  types  of  benefits  pay- 
able to  dependents  of  retired  or  deceased  workers. 

A large  part  of  the  added  work  stemming  from  these  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  received  in  1959.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be  in  disability 
claims.  Claims  which  require  a determination  of  disability  are  about  three  times 
as  costly  to  process  as  survivor  or  retirement  claims. 

Except  for  the  benefit  increase,  the  provisions  of  the  1958  amendments  became 
effective  the  month  of  September  1958.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
staff  up  and  tool  up  promptly.  Thus  far,  we  have  increased  our  staff  by  about 
2,600  employees.  Despite  this  staffing  effort,  we  have  been  working  large 
amounts  of  overtime,  and  will  need  to  continue  to. 

The  impact  of  the  1958  amendments  will,  of  course,  be  greatest  in  fiscal  year 
1959.  However,  in  1960  a significant  part  of  the  one-time  loads  (the  backing 
of  those  individuals  made  newly  elegible  for  benefits)  will  be  received.  The 
volume  of  work  to  be  handled  in  1960  is  also  affected  by  the  carryover  of  amend- 
ment work. 

2.  Despite  the  immediate  administrative  problems  which  come  with  major 

changes  in  the  law,  we  are  presently  devoting  much  effort  to  improving  our 
operations,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  1960 

(a)  Processing  claims  with  all  practicable  speed. — Since  meeting  with  you  a 
year  ago,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  time  required  to  process 
initial  claims.  At  that  time,  the  average  retirements  and  survivors  claims  was 
taking  48  days  to  process ; the  average  disability  claim  was  taking  about  200 
days.  We  were  then  experiencing  a sudden  and  large  increase  in  claims  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  recession.  We  were  also  cleaning  up  a sizable  carryover 
of  work  from  1957,  particularly  in  the  disability  area.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
been  able  to  cut  the  time  for  processing  a disability  claim  almost  in  half — from 
an  average  of  about  200  days  in  December  1957  to  118  days  in  September  1958. 
Today  claims  which  do  not  require  further  medical  development  by  the  State 
agencies  are  being  processed  in  90  days  or  less. 

Claims  for  retirement  and  survivors  benefits  have  been  reduced  from  48  days 
in  January  1958,  to  39  days  in  October  1958.  For  claims  filed  in  January  or 
February  the  processing  time  was  a few  days  longer.  Now,  the  time  is  probably 
about  the  same  as  in  October.  We  hope  by  June  to  bring  it  down  to  less  than  35 
days. 

(&)  Exploring  better  ways  for  accomplishing  our  job. — Several  activities  have 
been  initiated  to  shorten  processing  time  for  the  long  run  as  well  as  to  improve 
service  in  other  ways.  To  cite  a few  : 

We  have  established  a new  payment  center  in  Baltimore  to  service  all  disabil- 
ity claims.  This  new  center  will  consolidate  in  a single  location  the  files  on 
disability  cases  previously  located  in  six  payment  centers  and  the  Division  of 
Disability  Operations,  thus  permitting  a more  economical  operation.  By  cen- 
tralizing all  disability  operations,  we  will  also  reduce  time  lags  due  to  mailing 
files  from  one  work  station  to  another. 

In  the  field  of  technological  improvements  we  plan  in  January  1960  to  add  a 
third  battery  of  electronic  equipment  in  our  Earnings  Records  Center  and  to 
convert  the  two  equipments  now  in  operation  to  an  improved  and  speedier  type. 
With  the  installation  of  a third  battery  of  equipment,  virtually  all  operations 
related  to  posting  earnings  to  a worker’s  account  will  be  performed  on  electronic 
equipment  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  operation  of  punching  from  earn- 
ings records  of  employers  and  the  self-employed.  The  changes  in  use  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  scheduled  for  1960  are  expected  to  result  in  faster  service  to 
the  public  and  further  decrease  in  the  costs  of  processing  earnings  information. 

Many  years  have  passed — years  of  vast  growth  in  the  Bureau  and  its  work — 
since  we  last  made  a thorough  bureauwide  study  of  the  processes  by  which  we 
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carry  on  our  major  task,  the  payment  of  claims.  Although  we  have  constantly 
analyzed  and  studied  our  claims  process,  and  in  fact  have  underway  dozens 
of  projects  and  studies  relating  to  parts  of  our  claims  operations,  none  of  these 
activities  can  be  said  to  cover  the  claims  process  in  its  entirety.  W e have  now 
undertaken  a broad  study  of  the  Bureau’s  claims  processes,  a study  which  will 
include  all  procedures  and  operations  as  they  occur  in  the  processing  of  claims. 
A major  objective  of  the  project  wiU  be  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
clerical  and  mechanical  systems  and  methods  for  acquiring  and  processing  the 
data  needed  to  complete  a claim.  This  study  is  being  conducted  by  a select 
group  of  Bureau  employees  who  have  been  relieved  from  their  regular  tasks  for 
the  duration  of  this  study. 

Last  year,  the  committee  will  remember,  that  we  discussed  ways  in  which 
high  pending  loads  could  be  reduced  or  prevented  and  claims  processing  time 
maintained  at  desirable  level.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  things  that  would 
be  helpful  would  be  a contingency  fund  to  handle  higher  than  estimated  work- 
loads. We  are  now  submitting  as  a part  of  this  budget  a request  for  a contin- 
gency fund  of  SIO  million.  Should  the  committee  approve  this,  the  prompt 
availability  of  these  funds,  when  it  becomes  clear  that  workloads  will  exceed 
estimates,  will  put  us  in  a position  to  move  promptly  and  effectively  to  deal 
with  such  situations. 

APPEOPEIATIOX  EEQUEST  FOE  FISCAL  TEAS  19  60 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Bureau  is  requesting  authority  to  spend 
SlSl.600,000  from  the  trust  funds  plus  an  authorization  for  a contingency  fund 
of  SIO  million  to  be  used  only  in  the  event  claims  workloads  are  higher  than 
projected  in  this  request.  The  8181,600,000  requested  for  1960  represents  an 
increase  of  88,068,000  over  the  total  request  for  fiscal  year  1959.  In  terms  of 
manpower,  the  appropriation  request  for  1960  projects  an  average  staff  on 
duty  of  25,249  people.  This  is  85  employees  less  than  the  25,334  we  anticipate 
having  on  duty  on  June  30,  1959. 

1.  Workload  to  Staffing  relationships,  fiscal  year  1960 

The  total  amount  of  work  to  be  processed  in  fiscal  year  1960 — ^including  that 
to  be  done  in  State  agencies — will  be  about  1 percent  higher  than  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  Included  in  this  overall  composite  change  in  work  volume  is  a 
17  percent  increase  in  workloads  to  be  handled  by  State  agencies  and  a 0.2 
decrease  in  workloads  to  be  processed  by  Bureau  employees. 

The  1960  estimate  of  work  to  be  processed  by  Bureau  employees  can  thus  be 
characterized  by  the  leveling  out  of  both  work  volume  and  manpower  with  the 

1959  level.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  output  per  man  projected  for 

1960  is  still  substantially  higher  than  that  of  fiscal  year  1956 — the  most  recent 
year  that  had  a fairly  normal  balance  between  workload  and  staffing.  If  we 
had  computed  the  1960  budget  on  the  basis  of  1956  production  rates,  we  would 
have  required  about  1.780  more  employees  than  contained  in  this  request. 

2.  Major  changes  from  the  fiscal  year  1959  has-e 

Compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1959  base,  the  changes  reflected  in  the  1960 
appropriation  request  can  be  classified  into  three  major  categories : 

(«i  Mandatory  items,  S3.842.180. — Almost  one-half  of  the  increase  of  88  mil- 
lion is  related  to  salaiw  cost  items  dictated  by  statutory  requirements.  Within- 
grade  promotions,  reclassifications  of  referees  and  members  of  the  Apj)eal5 
Council,  and  promotion  of  trainees  will  amount  to  almost  83  million  in  1960. 
An  extra  day  of  pay  in  196(^  accotmts  for  an  increase  of  close  to  a half  million 
dollars.  Also  included  in  this  category  is  the  full  year  cost  of  staff  added  in 
1959  and  justified  in  the  1959  budget  in  service,  policy  and  administrative 
activities.  These  activities  are  related  to  the  long-term  needs  of  the  program 
as  previously  expanded  and  changed  by  legi.slative  amendments.  Xeeds  for 
filling  such  staff  positions  lag  somewhat  behind  the  increases  in  measureable 
workloads.  The  positions,  therefore,  are  budgeted  for  and  justified  separately. 
The  annualization  of  these  positions  will  cost  8464.435  in  1960. 

(&)  Increases  in  State  agency  workloads  and  related  medical  examinations 
costs,  $3223.351. — Because  the  1958  amendments  will  have  a continuing  im- 
pact on  State  agency  workloads  into  1960.  the  volume  of  work  to  be  handled  by 
the  States  will  be  17.2  percent  higher  in  1960  than  in  1959.  This  increa.se  in 
State  agency  work,  plus  the  co.st  of  purchasing  consultative  medical  examina- 
tions where  nec-essary.  amounts  to  an  increase  of  about  83.2  million. 
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(c)  All  other  changes,  $1,001,863. — In  total,  the  cost  of  Bureau  operations  in 
IIKJO,  exclusive  of  items  in  (a)  above,  and  State  agency  costs  nets  out  to  an  in- 
crease of  a little  over  $1  million.  A combination  of  many  changes  makes  up 
this  net  increase.  On  the  decrease  side:  (1)  the  0.2  percent  decrease  in  Bureau 
(exclusive  of  State  agencies)  workloads;  (2)  the  one-time  costs  associated  with 
recruiting  and  equipping  an  increased  staff  in  1959;  and  (3)  the  substantial 
amount  spent  in  ])remium  pay  for  overtime  in  1959.  Major  items  on  the  in- 
crease side  for  1960:  (1)  the  cost  of  carrying  office  space  acquired  in  1959  on 
an  annual  basis  in  1960;  (2)  plans  to  move  more  of  our  district  offices  out  of 
substandard  space  in  1960;  and  (3)  some  increases  in  costs  for  processing  mea- 
surable workloads  from  the  1959  base  in  which  costs  are  abnormally  de- 
pressed because  of  peaking  of  amendment  workloads. 

APPEOPRIATION  LANGUAGE  CHANGES 

I would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  changes  in  appropriation  language 
which  we  are  requesting  this  year. 

Previously  we  touched  on  the  reason  why  we  are  asking  for  a contingency 
fund.  When  we  foresee  higher  workloads  we  intend  to  move  promptly  to  re- 
quest release  of  funds  from  the  contingency  fund  to  deal  with  higher  than 
estimated  workloads.  The  $10  million  contingency  fund  requested  is  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  all  contingencies,  but  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  most 
workload  increases  except  those  resulting  from  major  program  changes. 

The  Bureau  has  made  rapid  strides  since  1955  in  the  adaptation  of  electronic 
and  other  modern  equipment  to  its  operations.  We  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
and  looking  for  new  equipment  which  can  be  used  advantageously.  There  are, 
however,  several  problem  areas  in  Bureau  operations  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Bureau  and  for  which  there  are  no  suitable  machines  and  no  immediate  pros- 
pects of  their  coming  on  the  market.  Further  mechanization  in  these  areas 
could  produce  not  only  substantial  savings,  but  also  better  service  to  the  public. 
As  has  been  said  before,  virtually  all  operations  related  to  posting  earnings 
will  soon  be  done  on  electronic  equipment.  However,  the  Bureau  still  has  to 
punch  270  million  earnings  item  cards  manually  each  year.  A number  of  the 
Bureau’s  huge  national  files  have  been  converted  to  mechanical  methods.  Yet 
there  remains  the  national  numerical  register  and  the  file  of  applications  for 
social  security  account  numbers  which  are  still  manually  maintained  and  used. 
There  is  a difficult  problem  in  the  Bureau’s  payment  centers  of  speedily  locating 
the  claims  folders  to  associate  new  evidence,  correspondence,  etc.,  for  cases 
which  are  not  in  the  files  but  in  process  for  some  action.  At  any  one  time  in  any 
one  payment  center,  it  is  hot  uncommon  to  have  as  many  as  75,000  or  more 
claims  folders  being  worked  on  in  processess  of  the  operation.  If  high-speed 
communications  systems  could  be  used  for  tieing  in  the  district  offices,  where 
claims  applications  are  received  to  the  records  center  and  the  payment  centers, 
substantial  improvements  in  service  could  be  achieved. 

For  some  of  these  jobs  no  suitable  equipment  to  improve  the  methods  used  is 
yet  available  but  there  are  prospects  for  development  of  it  given  the  necessary 
push.  A major  problem  in  the  development  of  machines  which  can  read  alpha- 
betical and  numerical  characters  and  directly  reduce  them  to  tape  or  tabulating 
cards  is  the  practical  necessity  to  have  them  read  a variety  of  different  type 
fonts.  However,  16  percent  of  the  wage  items  reported  to  the  Bureau  come  in 
on  tabulating  equipment  listings  using  uniform  characters.  This  16  percent  of 
items  requires  punching  over  40  million  cards.  Substantial  economy  would  be 
achieved  in  the  Bureau  by  eliminating  manual  punching  for  this  sizable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  items  reported  and  a major  breakthrough  in  character  reading 
devices  might  result  if  machines  were  built  for  reading  only  such  characters. 

For  some  of  the  jobs,  combinations  of  different  types  of  equipment  might 
prove  useful  but  would  need  special  devices  to  join  them  or  make  them  com- 
patible. By  some  combination  of  the  techniques  of  using  magnetic  tape,  micro- 
film, and  tabulating  cards,  coupled  with  devices  to  make  a special  and  compat- 
ible use  of  them  improvements  might  be  found  in  the  present  methods  of 
handling  the  Bureau’s  national  files. 

The  problems  of  control  of  claims  folders  in  process  and  of  communications 
between  offices  might  be  met  by  existing  equipment  but  it  appears  that  their 
adaptability  to  the  Bureau’s  unique  needs  would  require  or  be  enhanced  by 
the  development  of  auxiliary  devices  to  use  with  them. 

These  problems  and  their  possible  solutions  are  cited  merely  as  examples  of 
areas  where  we  feel  that  research  would  be  fruitful.  This  is  why  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  seek  authority  to  finance  such  research. 

Contained  in  our  appropriation  language  is  a request  for  extending  the  dead- 
line date  for  employment  of  temporary  referees  of  the  Appeals  Council  from 
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December  31,  1959,  to  December  31,  1960.  Tbe  need  for  this  appropriation  lan- 
guage change  will  be  discussed  by  tbe  Social  Security  Commissioner. 

MOVE  TO  THE  NEW  BUILDING 

I am  happy  to  report  that  we  hope  by  this  time  next  year,  we  will  have  moved 
into  our  new  building.  Our  appropriation  request  for  1960  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  this  move  will  take  place  by  January  1,  1960.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  some  operations  in  downtown  Baltimore  throughout  fiscal  year 
1960  and  until  the  proposed  addition  to  the  building  is  completed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  committee  members  may 
wish  to  ask. 

Appendix  to  Opening  Statement 

PBOGEAM  ADMINISTERED  BY  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  was  established  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Through  a series  of  amendments  to  the  act,  the 
program  now  provides  protection  to  about  90  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
and  their  families  against  the  loss  of  earnings  because  of  old  age,  disability,  and 
death.  Tax  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  self-employed  are 
deposited  in  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Federal  disability 
insurance  trust  funds,  out  of  which  benefit  payments  and  administrative  costs 
are  paid. 

The  past  9 years  have,  through  a series  of  amendments  to  the  act  in  1950,  1952, 
1954,  1956,  and  1958  significantly  changed  the  scope  of  the  program  and  its  effect 
on  the  Nation’s  economy.  These  amendments  have  accelerated  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  phase  of  the  program  and  created 
an  entirely  new  program  area — disability  freeze  and  insurance  benefits  for  the 
disabled  worker  and  his  dependents. 

The  effect  of  legislative  changes  coupled  with  the  normal  growth  in  number 
of  persons  attaining  insured  status  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  provisions 
of  the  act  is  refiected  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  amount  of  benefit  pay- 
ments in  the  table  below : 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


[In  millions] 


Fiscal  year 

Beneficiaries 
in  current 
pay  status 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits  paid 
during  year 

1941 

0. 1 

$64 

1945 

1. 1 

240 

1950- 

3. 1 

727 

1955 

7.4 

4,  333 

6,  515 

7,  785 

1957 - 

10. 1 

1958--- 

11.  7 

1959  (estimate) - 

12.  8 

9,  060 
10, 025 
21,  000 

1960  (estimate) 

13.6 

1980  (estimate) 

23.5 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1958,  disability  insurance  benefits  were  payable. 
Estimated  amounts  and  number  of  beneficiaries  are  shown  below  : 


Disability  insurance 


Fiscal  year 

• 

Beneficiaries 
in  current 
pay  status 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits  paid 
during  year 

1958 

Thousands 

200 

470 

642 

1,700 

$168, 000 

387.000 

485.000 
1,  400,  000 

1959  (estimate) 

1960  (estimate) 

1980  (estimate) 

The  average  monthly  retirement  benefit  amounts  to  $70^  for  all  retired  work- 
ers. For  those  who  had  earnings  after  1950  and  were  eligible  for  the  dropout, 


^ Includes  7-percent  increase  effective  January  1959. 
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however,  the  average  monthly  payment  is  $78.^  Tabulated  below  are  average 
benelit  amounts  by  various  family  groups. 


Group 

All 

beneficiary 

families 

Average  benefit 
amount  i where 
worker  had 
earnings  after 
1950  and  was 
eligible  for 
dropout 

Retired  worker  and  aged  wife 

$118 

55 

159 

$130 

68 

193 

Aged  widow ..  . 

Widowed  mother  and  2 children 

> Includes  7-percent  increase  effective  January  1959. 


The  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a disabled  worker  is  $88.^ 

organization  and  staffing  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  a federally  administered  program.  The 
public  is  directly  serviced  through  584  district  offices  located  in  the  principal 
cities  in  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Smaller  communities  are  serviced 
through  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  3,667  resident  and  contact  stations.  In 
addition  to  its  district  offices,  the  Bureau  has  seven  payment  centers  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  new  Baltimore  center  services  disability 
claims  and  foreign  claims  for  the  entire  program.  These  payment  centers  certify 
monthly  the  benefits  paid  under  the  program.  The  Bureau’s  administrative 
offices  and  records  center  are  located  in  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  this  organi- 
zation, the  Bureau  has  contracted  for  the  services  of  56  State  and  Territorial 
agencies  in  making  disability  determinations. 

The  volume  of  work  received  by  the  Bureau  in  any  year  is  not  subject  to  its 
control.  It  is  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  level  of  employment,  labor  mo- 
bility, birth,  marriage,  death,  and  disability  rates.  Indicated  below  are  esti- 
mates of  some  major  workloads  that  will  be  received  by  the  various  organiza- 
tional units  of  the  Bureau  in  fiscal  year  1960. 


Workload 

Organization 

unit 

Amount 

Original  and  duplicate  account  numbers  issued-  .. 

Earnings  items  received  for  processing  to  individual  accounts.  . 
Inquiries  on  claims  matters.  ..  ..  . ..  .. 

District  offices.  . . 
Records  center  . 
District  oflBces.  

$6, 443, 000 
272, 374, 334 
9,  297, 000 
2, 483, 000 

425. 000 
13, 635, 000 

642. 000 
412, 600 

Claims  applications  for  retirement  and  survivors  benefits  . . . 

Claims  applications  for  disability  benefits  (including  disability  freeze)  . 

Beneficiaries  in  current  pay  status  OASI  (end  of  year).  . 

Disability  (end  of  year) 

do..  

do  ..  ...  ... 

Payment  centers.... 

Disability  claims  received  for  adjudication..  ... 

State  agencies.. 

Over  a period  of  years,  the  Bureau  has  assumed  a larger  and  more  difficult 
job  without  a corresponding  increase  in  staff.  To  process  workloads  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1960  as  reflected  in  the  appropriation  request,  we  will  need 
manpower  equivalent  to  an  average  staff  of  25,518  employees.  The  staffing  re- 
quirement would  be  much  greater,  at  the  level  of  production  per  man-year  that 
the  Bureau  experienced  in  fiscal  year  1950.  The  table  below  indicates  the 
growth  in  workloads  and  manpower  from  1950-60. 


[Fiscal  year  1950=100] 


Year 

■Workload  i 

Many  ears  i 

Year 

Workload  > 

Man-years  i 

1950  . 

100.0 

100.0 

1956.  

215.6 

158.3 

1951  . 

147.  2 

120. 1 

1957 

305.2 

196.3 

1952  

138.9 

123.  7 

1958 

301.9 

208.1 

1953  

163.  2 

128.  6 

1959  (estimate)  2 

331.  2 

226.  6 

1954  

164.  7 

124.9 

1960  (estimate)  2 

330.5 

227.9 

1955 

199.4 

146.2 

> Excludes  workloads  and  manpower  of  State  agencies. 

2 Includes  requirements  resulting  from  the  1958  amendments. 


1 Includes  7-percent  increase  effective  January  1959. 
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195  8 AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECTJKITY  ACT 

Mr.  Christgau.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commissioner  has  already 
pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the  1958  amendments  that  have  been  passed 
that  affect  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

During  the  current  year  and  in  fiscal  year  1960,  the  major  emphases 
in  administering  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  will 
be  two-fold:  (1)  To  process  the  peaked  workloads  growing  out  of  the 
1958  amendments  tQ  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (2)  to  continue  to 
improve  the  way  we  are  doing  our  job. 

Except  for  the  benefit  increase,  the  provisions  of  the  1958  amend- 
ments became  effective  the  month  of  September  1958.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  us  to  staff  up  and  tool  up  promptly.  Thus  far,  we 
have  increased  our  staff  by  about  2,600  employees.  Despite  this  staffing 
effort,  we  have  been  working  large  amounts  of  overtime,  and  will  need 
to  continue  to. 

The  impact  of  the  1958  amendments  will,  of  course,  be  greatest  in 
fiscal  year  1959.  However,  in  1960  a significant  part  of  the  one-time 
load  (the  backlog  of  those  individuals  made  newly  eligible  for  benefits) 
will  be  received.  The  volume  of  work  to  be  handled  in  1960  is  also 
affected  by  the  carryover  of  amendment  work. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Despite  the  immediate  administrative  problems  which  come  with 
major  changes  in  the  law,  we  are  presently  devoting  much  effort  to  im- 
proving our  operations  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  1960. 

Since  a year  ago,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  time 
required  to  process  initial  claims.  At  that  time,  we  were  experiencing 
a sudden  and  large  increase  in  claims  as  a result  of  the  economic 
recession.  We  were  also  cleaning  up  a sizable  carryover  of  work  from 
1957,  particularly  in  the  disability  area.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  processing  time  for  disability  claims  in  half. 
We  have  also  been  able  to  reduce  the  processing  time  for  retirement 
and  survivors  claims  from  48  days  in  January  1958  to  39  days  in 
October  1958.  For  claims  filed  in  J anuary  or  February  the  processing 
time  was  a few  days  longer. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out,  some  claims  go  through  within  30  days ; 
others,  if  there  are  some  problems  involved,  take  a longer  time.  We 
are  continually  trying  to  reduce  the  average  to  a shorter  period  of 
time. 

We  hope,  by  June,  to  bring  the  average  time  down  further  to  less 
than  35  days. 

Several  activities  have  been  initiated  to  shorten  processing  time 
for  the  longrun  as  well  as  to  improve  service  in  other  ways.  To  cite 
a few:  We  have  established  a new  payment  center  in  Baltimore  to 
service  disability  claims,  which  will  result  in  a more  economical  o])era- 
tion  as  well  as  more  rapid  processing  of  claims.  In  January  1960  Ave 
plan  to  add  a third  battery  of  electronic  equipment  AAdiich  Avill  permit 
us  to  convert  virtually  all  operations  related  to  posting  earnings  to  a 
worker's  account  on  electronic  equipment  with  the  exception  of  the 
initial  punching  operation.  We  are  also  compiling  onr  existing 
electronic  equipment  to  a new  and  s])eedier  type.  We  have  now  un- 
dertaken a broad  study  of  tlie  Bureau's  claims  processes,  a study  which 
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will  include  all  procedures  and  operations  as  they  occur  in  the  process- 
ing of  claims.  A major  objective  of  the  project  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  and  improved  clerical  and  mechanical  systems  and 
methods  for  acquiring  and  processing  the  data  needed  to  complete  a 
claim. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  BASED  ON  ESTIMATED  WORKLOAD 

For  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Bureau  is  requesting  authority  to  spend 
$181,600,000  from  the  trust  funds  plus  an  authorization  for  a con- 
tingency fund  of  $10  million  to  be  used  only  in  the  event  claims  work- 
loads are  higher  than  projected  in  this  request.  The  $181,600,000  re- 
quested for  1960  represents  an  increase  of  $8,068,000  over  the  total  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1959.  The  total  amount  of  work  to  be  processed  in 
fiscal  year  1960,  including  that  to  be  done  in  State  agencies,  will  be 
about  1 percent  higher  than  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Included 
in  this  overall  composite  change  in  work  volume  is  a 17-percent  in- 
crease in  workloads  to  be  handled  by  State  agencies  and  a 0.2-percent 
decrease  in  workloads  to  be  processed  by  Bureau  employees. 

The  1960  estimate  of  work  to  be  processed  by  Bureau  employees 
can  thus  be  characterized  by  the  leveling  out  of  both  work  volume  and 
manpower  with  the  1959  level.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
output  per  man  projected  for  1960  is  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  fiscal  year  1956,  the  most  recent  year  that  had  a fairly  normal  bal- 
ance between  workload  and  staffing.  If  we  had  computed  the  1960 
budget  on  the  basis  of  1956  production  rates,  we  would  have  required 
about  1,780  more  employees  than  contained  in  this  request. 

About  one-half  of  the  $8,068,000  increase  requested  for  1960  is  in 
salary  items  which  are  required  by  statute  such  as  within-grade  pro- 
motions, an  extra  day  of  pay,  and  a small  amount  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  hearings  referees.  A little  over  $3  million  is  for  the  l7-percent 
increase  in  State  agency  workloads  in  1960  plus  the  cost  of  purchasing 
consultative  medical  examinations  where  necessary.  The  remaining 
million  dollars  increase  is  a net  composite  of  several  increases  and 
decreases  in  Bureau  costs. 

Last  year,  the  committee  will  remember,  that  we  discussed  ways  in 
which  high  pending  loads  could  be  reduced  or  prevented  and  claims 
processing  time  maintained  at  a desirable  level.  It  was  agreed  that 
one  of  the  things  that  would  be  helpful  would  be  a contingency  fund 
to  handle  higher  than  estimated  workloads.  We  are  now  submitting 
as  a part  of  this  budget  a request  for  contingency  fund  of  $10  million. 
Should  the  Congress  approve  this,  the  prompt  availability  of  these 
funds,  when  it  becomes  clear  that  workloads  will  exceed  estimates, 
will  put  us  in  a position  to  move  promptly  and  effectively  to  deal  with 
such  situations. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  we  hope  by  this  time  next  year  we  will 
have  moved  into  our  new  building.  Our  appropriation  request  for 
1960  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  move  will  take  place  by 
J anuary  1,  1960.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  some  operations  in 
downtown  Baltimore  throughout  fiscal  year  1960,  and  until  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  the  building  is  completed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  committee 
members  may  wish  to  ask. 
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Mr.  Fogartt.  The  appropriation  for  1959  is  $139,131,000  and  there 
are  pending  two  supplemental  requests — $11,295,000  for  pay  costs  and 
$23,106,000  for  additional  workload,  making  a total  of  $173,532,000. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE 

The  1960  request  is  for  $191,600,000,  an  increase  of  $18,068,000,  of 
which  $10  million  is  for  a contingency  fund  and  $3,842,780  for  manda- 
tory items,  leaving  a net  program  increase  of  $4,225,220. 

The  program  increases  and  decreases  that  net  out  to  the  increase 
of  $4  million-plus  are  set  forth  on  page  3.  Please  briefly  explain  each 
of  them. 

INCREASE  IN  DISABILITY  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Ball.  The  two  biggest  increases  are  the  result  of  increased  work 
to  be  processed  in  the  disability  area  by  the  State  agencies.  There  is 
a $1,518,616  increase  in  advances  to  States  for  additional  claims  the 
States  will  have  to  handle  in  1960  over  1959.  Then  there  is  an  item 
of  $1,704,000  for  additional  medical  examinations,  which  grows  out 
of  the  same  workload  of  disability  claims. 

DEFINITION  OF  DISABILITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  still  having  problems  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  permanent  and  total  disability  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certainly  still  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  had  some  referred  to  me  that  I thought  you 
people  were  all  wrong  on.  I thought  they  were  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  It  appeared  to  me  as  though  you  were  bending  over 
backward  trying  to  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  As  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  definition 
in  the  law  and  the  legislative  history  of  this  provision  is  quite  re- 
strictive. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know. 

Mr.  Ball.  You  have  to  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled  from 
all  substantial  gainful  employment.  Many  people  who  can  no  longer 
perform  in  the  occupation  that  they  have  previously  performed  in, 
nevertheless  are  not  severely  enough  disabled  to  meet  this  definition. 
We  do  find  other  programs,  which  are  sometimes  more  on  an  occupa- 
tional definition  than  ours,  tending  to  find  some  individuals  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  according  to  their  definition,  who  do  not 
meet  our  definition. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  The  fact  he  is  able  to  walk  into  the  office  and  file 
a claim  is  one  strike  against  him,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  pay  a large  number  of  people  who  do  walk  into  the 
office  and  file  a claim. 

In  working  out  the  adjudicative  process  in  this  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  for  each  disease  category  guides  to  the  level  of 
severity  worked  out  by  the  medical  staff;  that  is,  if  an  individual 
has  a level  of  severity  of  heart  disease,  for  example,  that  is  described 
in  these  standards,  or  if  he  has  a level  of  arthritis  that  is  described 
in  these  standards 
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Mr.  F 'oGARTY.  Since  there  is  so  much  controversy  about  the  evalu- 
ation and  determination  of  disability  I think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a rather  comprehensive  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  will  be  glad  to  prepare  one. 

(The  requested  statement  follows :) 

Steps  in  the  Development  and  Evaluation  of  Evidence  of  Disability  for 

Applicants  fob  Disabilitiy  Insurance 

A disabled  person  who  wants  to  learn  about  his  rights  or  to  file  application 
for  disability  benefits  gets  in  touch  with  the  local  OASI  district  oflice,  where  he 
receives  information  and  assistance  in  filing  his  application  and  in  presenting 
necessary  proofs.  A member  of  the  district  office  staff  interviews  the  applicant 
in  order  to  secure  from  him  basic  information  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  impairment,  the  way  it  limits  both  his  daily  activities  and  his  ability  to 
work,  the  medical  treatment  he  has  received,  his  education,  work  experience, 
and  other  facts  pertinent  to  a disability  claim.  He  is  then  asked  to  provide  one 
or  more  reports  from  the  doctors  who  are  treating  him  or  from  organizations 
or  agencies  that  may  have  examined  him.  The  local  district  office  provides  the 
applicant  with  one  or  more  report  forms  which  he  usually  takes  to  his  doctor 
for  completion.  The  doctor  returns  the  form  directly  to  the  district  office. 

The  medical  report  form  adopted  by  the  Department  is  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reporting  doctor,  who  is  often  the  applicant’s  attending  physi- 
cian. The  doctor  may,  however,  furnish  the  report  in  any  convenient  form, 
such  as  a narrative  summary,  or  a photo  copy  of  his  records.  He  is  asked  to 
provide  an  adequate  summary  of  the  history,  diagnosis,  physical  and  clinical 
findings,  treatment,  and  response.  The  doctor’s  opinion  is  not  solicited  as  to  de- 
gree of  disability,  and  if  volunteered,  is  not  conclusive.  The  doctor  is  asked, 
rather,  to  supply  sufficient  supporting  clinical  facts  so  that  a reviewing  physi- 
cian may  evaluate  the  severity  of  the  condition  and  the  limitations  upon  the 
applicant. 

cooperating  state  agencies 

After  the  applicant  has  filed  his  application  and  his  doctors  or  other  sources 
have  furnished  supporting  medical  evidence,  the  file  is  sent  to  a cooperating 
State  agency.  Disability  determinations  are  made  by  State  agencies,  usually 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  under  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  makes  disability  determinations  for  persons 
living  outside  the  United  States  and  for  a few  other  applicants  whose  cases  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  Federal-State  agreements. 

The  State  agency  determination  team  carries  on  such  further  investigations 
and  secures  such  additional  medical  and  other  evidence  as  it  feels  may  be  nec- 
essary. This  team  is  composed  of  a physician  and  a vocational  specialist.  In 
the  calendar  quarter  ending  December  31,  1958,  additional  evidence  or  informa- 
tion, usually  of  a medical  nature,  was  required  in  approximately  42  percent 
of  the  cases  (initially  adjudicated  in  State  agencies)  of  individuals  filing  ap- 
plications for  disability  insurance  benefits.  During  this  same  period  of  time, 
the  State  agency  purchased  special  examinations  (almost  always  performed 
by  one  or  more  specialists)  in  about  17  percent  of  the  cases  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  more  complete  evidence  to  make  initial  determinations  of  disability. 
(The  proportion  of  special  examinations  authorized  for  purposes  of  recon- 
sideration or  hearing  after  denial  was  considerably  higher.  In  total  the  States 
purchased  special  examinations  in  about  30  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  ap- 
plicants had  requested  reconsiderations  and  in  more  than  60  percent  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  applicants  had  requested  hearings. ) 

evidence  of  disability 

Although  the  applicant  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  furnishing  evidence 
that  he  is  disabled,  the  Department  has  the  obligation  to  assure  itself  that  its 
determinations — whether  allowances  or  denials — are  proper.  The  Department 
does  not  rely  exclusively  upon  the  applicant’s  efi’orts  to  document  his  case. 
It  advises  him  of  the  requirements,  assists  him  in  obtaining  proofs  and  a.s 
indicated  above  purchases  medical  evidence  where  necessary  to  resolves  doubts 
or  obtain  additional  medical  facts.  In  the  interview  in  the  district  office  the 
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applicant  is  encouraged  to  describe  his  condition  and  his  impairments  in  detail. 
He  furnishes  the  district  office  a list  of  physicians  that  have  treated  him  and 
organizations  that  have  given  him  services.  The  district  office  staff  helps 
him  obtain  copies  of  records  from  these  sources.  When  the  file  reaches  the 
cooperating  State  agency,  the  medical  evidence  that  is  furnished  by  the  appli- 
cant’s medical  sources  is  checked  against  the  interview  report  to  assure  that  all 
the  applicant’s  impairments  have  been  adequately  reported.  ^ If  the  evidence 
forwarded  with  the  file  is  not  adequate,  the  reviewing  physician  on  the  State 
agency  team  may  and  does  ask  the  reporting  doctors  for  additional  clinical 
facts  or  he  may  authorize  a special  examination  to  obtain  additional  clinical 
f 9,cts 

In  making  a determination,  the  team  must  consider  not  only  the  medical  facts 
but  it  must  evaluate  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  applicant’s  age,  education, 
and  experience.  In  every  case,  the  question  it  must  resolve  is  whether  the  ap- 
plicant has  remaining  sufficient  capacity  to  move  about,  to  handle  objects,  hear, 
speak,  reason  or  understand  so  that  with  his  training,  and  experience  he  is  able 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity.  Both  members  of  the  team  con- 
tribute their  special  skills  to  the  determination.  The  physician  interprets  the 
medical  evidence  in  terms  of  the  applicant’s  remaining  abilities  and  the  voca- 
tional specialist  relates  the  reviewing  physician’s  interpretations  to  the  appli- 
cant’s potentialities  for  employment. 

In  determining  the  severity  of  the  applicant’s  impairment,  the  evaluators 
make  independent  judgments  based  upon  the  history  and  course  of  the  impair- 
ment, the  treatment  and  response,  and  the  physical  and  laboratory  findings.  An 
example  of  how  this  is  done  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the  cardiovascular  system 
follows : In  evaluating  the  handicap  imposed  on  an  applicant  by  a disease  of 
the  cardiovascular  system  the  team  does  not  rely  merely  upon  the  diagnosis. 
The  handicap  imposed  by  heart  disease  just  as  that  imposed  by  most  other 
diseases  may  range  from  none  to  total.  The  great  majority  of  people  with 
heart  disease  can  and  should  engage  in  activity  to  the  extent  compatible  with 
their  disease.  Pain  or  breathlessness  (shortness  of  breath)  during  various 
degi’ees  of  exercise  are  usually  the  only  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  with 
cardiovascular  disease  is  aware  that  limit  his  ability  to  work. 

State  agency  teams  review  medical  reports  submitted  on  behalf  of  appli- 
cants to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  describe  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  or  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  embarrassment  or  insufficiency  appear. 
In  addition,  the  State  agency  teams  assure  that  they  have  an  adequate  summary 
of  the  history  and  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  the  physician’s  physical  find- 
ings and  laboratory  data.  The  physician  will  describe,  under  the  heading  of 
the  history  and  clinical  course,  the  applicant’s  complaints  and  signs  of  difficulty, 
any  previous  treatment  or  hospitalization  (e.g.,  for  a heart  attack).  The 
physical  findings  include  a description  of  the  physicians’  observations  on  inspec- 
tion, his  findings  after  palpation  (examination  with  the  hand),  percussion 
(tapping),  auscultation  (listening,  e.g.,  to  breath  sounds),  weight,  height,  and 
blood  pressure,  pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  posture,  and  gait. 

In  addition  the  reports  will  describe  details  of  the  physician’s  local  examina- 
tion by  body  organ  and  system:  face,  eyes,  chest,  abdomen,  nervous  system, 
etc.  Laboratory  data  should  generally  include  an  electrocardiogram  (to  sup- 
port the  diagnosis),  and  a chest  X-ray,  or  fiuoroscopy  to  determine  whether 
the  heart  is  enlarged.  In  addition,  doctors  are  asked  to  furnish  blood  and 
urine  studies.  These  may  indicate  severe  circulatory  disturbances,  or  compli- 
cations in  the  liver  or  kidneys.  However,  there  are  obviously  inherent  limi- 
tations in  the  reliability  of  medical  reports.  These  may  result  from  various 
factors,  including  human  failings  of  doctors,  patients,  and  review  teams. 
In  addition,  a patient’s  condition  may  change  between  examinations.  Also 
not  all  laboratory  tec-hniques  have  as  yet  been  refined  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  assure  absolute  reliability  for  disability  evaluation.  Even  though  a person 
has  serious  heart  disease,  an  X-ray  or  electrocardiogram  may  appear  negative 
or  what  may  be  interpretetl  as  negative.  We  attempt  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  such  variations  by  requesting  a complete  medical  and  vocational  history. 

After  the  determination  is  made  it  is  sent  to  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  There  it  is  examined  by  skilled  evaluators 
who  have  benefit  of  medical  consultation  with  physicians  who  are  disability 
evaluation  specialists.  The  Department  may  revise  a State  agency  decision 
to  make  it  less  favorable  to  the  applicant,  but  not  to  make  it  more  favorable. 
However,  even  where  the  State  agency  has  denied  the  application,  the  central 
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office  may  raise  a question  with  the  State  agency  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
evidence  in  the  file  and  suggest  additional  development. 

EECONSIDEEATIONS  AND  HEAEINGS 

The  existence  of  the  law  of  the  right  to  request  reconsideration  or  hearing 
safeguards  the  applicant’s  rights.  An  applicant  who  feels  or  whose  doctor 
feels  that  his  application  has  been  improperly  denied,  should  ask  for  recon- 
sideration or  hearing.  If  he  does,  the  State  agency  is  asked  to  reevaluate  the 
case.  Wherever  possible,  this  is  done  by  a different  team  than  the  one  that 
made  the  initial  determination.  This  process  may  involve  obtaining  additional 
medical  or  nonmedical  evidence  necessary  to  clarify  any  additional  questions 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  further  review  of  the  case.  If  the  applicant  is  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  on  reconsideration,  the  case  goes  to  hearing  and 
ultimately,  court  review  is  available. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Go  ahead  with  your  explanation  of  this  increase. 

UNIT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Ball.  Another  increase  is  $1,303,000  where  we  have  increased 
the  unit  cost  of  production  in  a few  processing  items  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  base  year  1959  we  were  very  greatly  understaffed 
in  relation  to  the  high  workload  coming  in,  so  that  we  had  a forced 
production  rate  there  that  was  not  giving  as  high  a quality  of  serv- 
ice as  the  people  in  the  program  should  receive.  The  increase  is  an 
attempt  to  partially  restore  that. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

There  is  another  major  increase  in  the  special  projects  schedule  for 
fiscal  1960,  but  that  is  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  in  special 
projects  performed  in  1959. 

OTHER  INCREASES 

Mr.  Ball.  There  is  a small  net  increase  for  movement  to  new  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  space  and  communication  changes? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  half  of  that  is  amiualization  of  rents  for  moves  in 

1959  in  district  offices,  improvement  of  space  in  district  offices. 

There  is  also  an  item  in  here  for  the  establishment  of  a new  pay- 
ment center  out  in  the  Midwest  and  rent  for  that.  There  is  some  in- 
crease in  telephone  service  related  to  additional  people  we  put  on  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  put  a little  more  detail  about  these  increases 
in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Limitation  on  Salaeies  and  Expenses,  Bueeau  op  Old-Age  and  Suevivoes 

Insueance  (Teust  Fund) 

PEOGEAM  INCEEASES 

Increased  volume  of  State  agency  work. — On  a composite  basis,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  measurable  work  to  be  processed  by  State  agencies  in  fiscal  year 

1960  will  exceed  the  volume  of  work  in  1959  by  17.2  percent.  The  1960  require- 
ments (other  than  medical  examinations)  for  State  agencies  are  therefore 
$1,518,616  greater  than  the  fiscal  year  1959  level.  Since  the  budgeted  unit  cost 
per  case  is  the  same  in  both  fiscal  years,  the  money  increase  is  consistent  with 
the  workload  change. 
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Purchase  of  medical  ecoaminations. — An  increase  of  $1,704,741  is  almost  en- 
tirely related  to  the  increase  in  State  agency  workloads  indicated  above.  Part 
of  the  increase  is  needed  to  purchase  medical  examinations  in  a higher  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  in  1059.  This  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  caseload  of 
State  agencies  in  1960  is  composed  of  a greater  volume  of  cases  involving  recon- 
siderations of  initial  determination  and  verifications  of  continuing  eligibility  for 
benefits.  In  such  cases  there  is  a greater  need  for  the  Bureau  to  obtain  medical 
evidence  than  in  initial  determinations,  w^iere  the  responsibility  for  furnishing 
medical  evidence  rests  primarily  with  the  claimant.  It  is  planned  to  obtain 
medical  examination  in  30  percent  of  the  cases  in  1960 ; in  1959  medical  exami- 
nations were  purchased  in  a little  more  than  23  percent. 

Increase  in  production  costs. — An  increase  of  183.25  man-years  and  $929,266 
in  personal  services  costs  represents  the  net  effect  of  changes  in  output  per  man- 
year  for  each  of  the  measurable  workloads  used  in  the  computation  of  the 
Bureau’s  budget.  While  the  budgeted  output  per  man-year  will  be  slightly 
lower  than  projected  for  1959;  it  will  be  higher  than  experienced  in  1958  and 
substantially  higher  than  1956^ — the  most  recent  year  in  which  the  Bureau  had 
a fairly  noiToal  balance  between  workload  and  stafiing.  Increased  rentals  asso- 
ciated with  the  installation  of  a third  battery  of  electronic  machines  in  1960  is 
the  principal  item  of  increases  in  other  objects  costs. 

Special  projects  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1960. — Included  in  the  estimate  of 
$977,779  are  such  special  projects  as — 

(а)  Replacing  wornout  pages  of  the  numerical  register  of  account  num- 
bers ($140,000).  This  numerical  register  of  individual  accounts  is  one  of 
the  basic  reference  files  in  the  Division  of  Accounting  Operations  and  is  in 
constant  daily  use. 

(б)  Longitudinal  survey  of  beneficiary  resources  ($125,797).  The 
purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  study  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  a 
sample  group  of  aged  beneficiaries  during  a 12-year  period  following 
their  retirement.  The  first-year  phase  of  the  study  is  planned  for  1960. 

(c)  Purging  of  inactive  materials  from  claims  files  in  the  payment  centers 
($123,648) . All  unnecessary  material  will  be  purged  from  active  claims  files 
in  order  to  conserve  filing  space  and  cabinets.  By  reason  of  this  saving  the 
project  will  i>ay  for  itself  in  quick  order, 

(d)  Various  studies  on  major  disabling  illnesses  designed  to  provide 
data  for  more  accurate  and  uniform  adjudication  of  cases  involving  these 
disabilities  ($100,000). 

(e)  A representative  payee  study  ($95,757).  The  Bureau  plans  to  com- 
plete a study  concerning  payment  of  benefits  on  behalf  of  beneficiaries  physic- 
ally or  mentally  incapable  of  handling  their  own  benefit  payments.  Infor- 
mation will  be  sought  concerning  how  effectively  these  payees  discharge  their 
responsibilities. 

if)  A study  of  denied  applicants  ($71,070).  The  objective  of  this  study 
is  to  determine  if  disability  evaluation  standards  are  reasonable  and  proper. 
The  Bureau  will  contact  individuals  who  have  been  denied  benefits  because  of 
definition  in  the  law.  Data  gathered  from  these  individuals  will  be  evaluated 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Bureau’s  disability  standards  are  reasonable. 

(g)  A study  of  the  reporting  of  earnings  information  for  migrant  workers 
by  their  crew  leaders  ($63,588) . 

(7i)  Other  miscellaneous  studies  ($257,919).  Among  these  projects  are: 
correction  of  name  discrepancies  on  magnetic  tape,  conversion  of  statistical 
codes  to  conform  with  coding  used  by  other  Government  agencies,  and  several 
other  relatively  small  studies. 

Movement  to  neio  headquarters  office. — The  increase  of  $68,804  is  the  net 
result  of  an  increase  of  $430,221  for  other  objects  and  a decrease  of  $361,417 
for  personal  services.  The  reduction  of  103  man-years  and  $361,417  results 
from  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  char  and  guard  service  to  General 
Services  Administration  and  reductions  in  supervisory  personnel  due  to  com- 
bining night  shift  with  the  day  shift  when  the  move  is  made  to  the  new  building 
at  the  beginning  of  January  1960.  The  net  increase  for  other  objects  reflects 
an  estimated  $350,000  required  to  restore  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Bureau 
in  Baltimore  to  the  condition  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  original  occupancy ; 
$833,997  for  General  Services  Administration  charges  for  the  second  half  of 
1960  for  the  new  building  maintenance  and  service;  a decrease  of  $747,625 
in  rental  of  present  space;  and  other  small  miscellaneous  changes. 

Space  and  communication  changes. — The  increase  of  $1,614,649  consists  of 
the  following:  (a)  $800,334  in  district  office  rentals  of  space.  Part  of  this 
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amount  represents  carrying  1959  space  changes  on  an  annual  basis.  However, 
it  was  necessary  in  1959  to  defer  the  movement  of  most  offices  occupying  space 
below  standard  because  of  the  need  to  use  funds  for  personal  services.  The 
increase  in  19G0  will  permit  the  relocation  of  offices  and  the  acquisition  of 
additional  space  to  bring  district  offices  up  to  GSA  standard.  (&)  $109,336 
for  altering  existing  space  layouts  in  certain  district  offices  which  have  adequate 
lloor  area  hut  whose  existing  partitions  impede  satisfactory  workflow\  (c)  $144,- 
100  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  telephone  service  for  district  offices  in  fiscal  year 
1959  carried  on  an  annual  basis  in  1960.  {d)  $292,000  for  the  other  objects  costs 
associated  with  establishing  a new  payment  center  somewhere  in  the  Midwest 
(personal  services  costs  will  be  absorbed).  The  budgeted  costs  for  the  addi- 
tional payment  center  include  $198,000  for  the  move  and  $94,000  for  the  rental 
of  space.  A new  office  will  permit  more  uniformity  in  the  size  and  methods 
of  operations  in  the  payment  centers  located  in  key  cities  throughout  the 
country,  (e)  $269,153  for  carrying  1959  changes  in  space  for  the  payment 
centers  on  an  annual  basis.  (/)  Miscellaneous  changes  netting  a decrease  of 
$274. 

Nonrecurring  purchases. — This  factor  consists  of  replacement  of  equipment 
and  other  intermittent  purchases.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $740,749,  the  major 
expenditure  will  be  the  replacement  of  manual-type  film  readers  in  the  Bureau’s 
record  center  by  electronically  controlled  readers  at  a cost  of  $539,000. 

Miscellaneous  changes. — Various  minor  increases  and  decreases  result  in 
the  net  change  of  $227,827.  The  items  include  such  costs  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment contributions  related  to  average  salary  increases,  price  changes,  inventory 
adjustments,  and  changes  in  available  time  for  production  purposes. 

SOUNDNESS  or  TEUST  FUND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Advisory  Council  found  the  fund  to  be  ac- 
tuarially  sound? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

SIZE  OF  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  getting  to  be  a bigger  operation  every  year; 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Christgau.  I think  there  has  been  tremendous  success  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs.  In  the  beginning  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  administrative  feasibility  of  such  a large  operation. 
Those  questions  no  longer  exist. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I think  you  have  done  a good  job. 

What  percent  of  the  Department’s  total  personnel  is  under  this 
one  appropriation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Over  40  percent. 

EFFECT  OF  CUT  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  happen  if  your  supplemental  request 
is  cut  25  percent?  It  would  put  you  out  of  business  for  the  rest  of 
the  year ; would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I made  a rough  calculation  that  if  neither  the  pro- 
gram nor  pay  increase  supplemental  were  allowed,  I think  it  would 
close  the  Bureau  at  the  end  of  this  month.  We  would  still  run  a 
deficiency  by  the  time  we  paid  off  everybody’s  terminal  leave. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  not  out  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  out  of  the  trust 
fund.  It  does  not  affect  the  Budget  or  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  have  a problem  in  staffing  up  rapidly  after 
Congress  passes  the  amendments  because  we  never  know,  we  have  to 
gamble  when  we  staff  up  to  meet  these  additional  workloads. 
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Mr.  Fogaety.  Conoress  expects  you  to  get  this  backlog  down  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  do  not  want  you  to  have  these  people  waiting 
for  their  checks. 

Mr.  Christgau.  If  we  got  cut  on  the  supplemental  and  lost  out  on 
the  gamble  in  trying  to  do  what  we  thought  Congress  wanted,  it 
would  be  terribly  serious. 

EVALUATION  OF  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree.  IVliat  about  this  critical  evaluation  of  the 
Bureau’s  operations  you  mentioned  on  page  10?  What  is  that  all 
about  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  have  put  together  a group  of  top  level  people 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  organization'  and  also  employed  a 
special  management  person  to  work  with  them.  We  are  examining 
our  whole  claims  process  from  top  to  bottom  to  find  out  where  we  can 
improve  both  by  changing  the  system  and  by  adopting  new  methods, 
the  most  advanced  machines,  or  new  approches  and  giving  it  a com- 
plete look-see  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  find  economies  any  place 
in  the  operation. 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  request  for  a contingency  fund  is  something 
new. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  it,  as  you  know  ,for  grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation  activities  and  it  workes  out  pretty  well 
there,  I think.  This  might  be  a good  idea  because  your  workload 
goes  up  and  down,  and  you  do  not  have  much  control  over  it. 

What  is  your  answer  to  the  argument  that  real  emergencies  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  deficiency  apportionments  until  Congress  can  act  on 
a supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  have  been  reasonably  fortunate  in  that  respect. 
We  have  had  rather  quick  results  both  within  the  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  it  is  quite  evident  a very  substantial  load 
is  going  to  reach  the  Bureau. 

Where  we  would  have  problems,  without  a contingency  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  where  the  amount  is  smaller — perhaps  $2  or  $3  million — and 
there  is  a question  of  whether  or  not  we  would  recommend  that  wu  go 
to  Congress  on  a deficiency. 

Mr.  Baijl.  Also  you  can  proceed  with  real  confidence  knowing  that 
the  money  was  actually  made  available  and  not  pending  approval. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  contingency  fund  would  be  set  up  with  limita- 
tions in  it  that  you  could  only  use  it  for  specific  purposes.  What  are 
those  purposes? 

Mr.  Ball.  Increase  in  workload  in  claims  is  the  only  purpose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No  salary  increases? 

Mr.  Ball.  No. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Also  to  be  used  only  after  we  have  made  every  ef- 
fort to  absorb  it  in  other  economies. 
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EMiCTRONia  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  use  funds  for  re- 
setirch  and  development  of  electronic  equipment  again.  Are  you  ever 
going  to  give  up  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  think  there  is  so  much  merit  in  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  times  have  you  asked  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  This  is  the  fourth  time. 

TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT  OF  HEARING  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  continuation  of  the  special  lan- 
guage for  hearing  officers.  I thought  this  was  a temporary  thing. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  temporary.  We  are  asking  for  an  extension  of 
it  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  had  better  give  us  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  requirement  arises  out  of  the  same  problem 
that  the  Bureau  is  confronted  with  here,  a very  substantially  increas- 
ing workload. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  1958  amendments  had  an  effect  on  the  need  for  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  there  will  be  more  appeals  now  because  there 
are  more  people  filing  disability  claims. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  asking  for  a continuation  of 
this  in  1961  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  we  will  have  occasion  for 
that. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I think  in  connection  with  the  need  for  temporary 
referees  it  is  a backlog  problem.  When  that  backlog  is  taken  care  of, 
the  number  of  appeals  referees  can  drop  back  because  we  can  handle 
them  with  a much  lower  number  of  appeals  referees.  The  permanent 
staff  is  now  above  100. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  We  now  have  145  referees  and  hope  to  go  to  160.  We 
would  cut  back  to  135  permanently  after  our  backlog  has  been  reduced. 

As  a result  of  the  1958  amendments,  we  finally,  as  of  3 months  ago, 
reached  a backlog  of  over  17,000  cases  in  the  appeals  council.  This 
meant  people  had  to  wait  virtually  9 months  in  order  to  get  a decision 
on  their  appeal.  We  have  had  on  duty  now  35  temporary  referees  un- 
der the  provision  that  you  folks  authorized  last  year.  We  would  want 
to  continue  those  people  for  1 more  year. 

increase  in  advances  to  states 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  that  there  is  an  increase  from  less  than  $8  mil- 
lion to  almost  $14  million  in  what  is  requested  for  advances  to  States 
under  the  disability  determination  part  of  your  program.  What 
occasions  that?  It  is  about  double  the  amount  you  thought  you 
would  need  last  year  when  you  were  here. 

Mr.  Ball.  $8  million  was  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1959  before  the 
amendments  of  1958,  and  then  the  1958  amendments  added  $4  million 
to  that,  so  that  the  total  amount  for  1959  is  $12  million  and  we  are  now 
asking  in  1960  for  $15.5  million,  or  an  increase  of  $3.2  million.  That 
is  an  increase  growing  out  of  the  workload  increase,  plus  the  cost  of 
medical  examinations  which  are  also  largely  a result  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  claims. 
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In  other  words,  practically  the  entire  amount  of  increase  grows  out 
of  the  additional  work  to  be  processed  in  these  State  agencies  in  1960 
over  1959.  There  is  a 17  percent  increase  in  workload  in  the  State 
agencies. 

DISABILITY  APPEALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  that  your  appeals  hearings  on  disability 
cases  are  about  three  times  your  appeals  hearings  on  all  other  cases. 

Why  is  that  ? ....... 

Mr.  Ball.  The  disallowance  rate  in  the  initial  adjudication  is  so 

much  higher. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Because  50  percent  of  them  are  turned  down? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  In  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  the  conditions 
of  eligibility  are  very  clear  to  the  individual  himself.  He  does  not 
ordinarily  file  an  application  unless  he  is  65  and  meets  the  earnings 
requirement. 

COST  OF  CHECK  WRITING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  money  do  you  calculate  you  save  by  writ- 
ing your  own  checks  at  Birmingham  rather  than  having  the  Treasury 
do  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  understand  we  no  longer  write  them  in 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Ball.  If  we  were  authorized  to  write  our  own  benefit  checks 
the  savings  in  Birmingham  alone  we  calculate  to  be  something  over 
$200,000  a year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  you  would  save  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  we  would  save.  If  that  were  extended  to  all  pay- 
ment centers,  2 years  ago  our  estimates  were  that  there  would  be  a sav- 
ings of  about  $1.5  million  a year  for  the  whole  country,  but  that  would 
grow,  because  with  a greater  volume  of  checks  in  the  future  the  savings 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  would  it  be  2 years  from  now  or  4 years 
from  now  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  think  in  that  short  a time  it  might  go  up  $100,000 
or  $200,000. 

DECISION  TO  SHIFT  CHECK  WRITING  BACK  TO  TREASURY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  made  the  decision  that  the  Birmingham  opera- 
tion be  shifted  back  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  Treasury  Department  had  that  authority  by  law. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  had  made  a delegation  to  us  as  a disbursing 
agency  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  they  withdrew  it  after  this 
study  was  made.  They  concluded  not  to  make  the  total  transfer  to 
the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  their  reason  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  made  a study  in  which  they  employed  the  joint 
accounting  group,  which  is  represented  by  the  Treasury,  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Budget  Bureau.  Although  they  agreed 
that  it  was  cheaper  for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance to  write  its  own  checks  than  for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  write  them,  they  disagreed  on  what  the  total  amount  of  the  savings 
were. 
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Their  overall  conclusion  was  that  with  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  volume  as  part  of  the  total  Treasury  disbursing 
system,  there  was  a net  savings  to  the  Federal  Government.  They, 
therefoi’e,  concluded  they  would  continue  the  centralized  disbursing 
operation,  including  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  checks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  what  does  this  mean?  Does  it  not  mean  that 
this  fund  is  subsidizing  other  agencies  of  Government? 

]\Ir.  Keli.y.  The  Secretary  met  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
just  the  other  day  and  called  his  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  costs,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  agreed  to 
look  into  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  agree  to  this? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were  a participant  in  the  study. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  They  must  have  agreed,  then. 

]\Ir.  Ball.  The  findings  of  that  study  were  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  a million  dollars  a year  to  the  trust  fund  if  we  wrote  our 
own  checks.  Although  they  recognized  that  they  were  not  making 
a precise  cost  calculation  in  this  study,  the  savings  to  Government  as 
a whole  by  the  Treasury  keeping  it  were  really  very  slight,  about 
$147,000,  Avhich  is  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  cost,  and  we  have 
always  interpreted  it  to  be  a finding  that  the  cost  was  just  about  the 
same  for  the  Government  as  a whole  whether  the  Treasury  wrote  the 
checks  or  we  did. 

Their  general  line  of  reasoning  on  this  was  that  since  there  would 
be  no  clear  saving  to  the  Government  as  a whole  by  transferring 
checkwriting  to  us,  they  did  not  want  to  disturb  a going  organization 
and  make  that  shift.  Our  estimate  of  trust-fund  savings  is  somewhat 
larger.  We  thought  the  savings  wmuld  be  $1.5  million  by  the  transfer. 

EFFECT  ON  BUDGET  BALANCING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  we  split  the  difference  and  call  it  $1,300,000. 
That  would  have  some  effect  on  the  balancing  of  the  budget,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  the  savings  were  as  we  said,  then  by  transferring  to 
us,  it  would  charge  the  general  fund  more.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
eral fund,  as  you  suggested,  is  now  benefiting  by  a million  dollars 
in  their  estimate  and  by  $1.5  million  by  our  estimate  really  in  a way 
that  it  should  not.  If  it  were  transferred  to  us,  the  general  fund 
would  lose  some  of  that  benefit. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  would  have  an  effect  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  in  the  Bureau  consistently  for  several  years 
recommended  the  extension  of  the  delegation  to  all  seven  payment 
centers  and  for  us  to  write  the  checks  for  all.  The  reasoning  is  not 
solely  on  saving  money  to  the  fund.  We  are  convinced  from  the 
Birmingham  experiment  that  we  can  give  better  service  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries this  way,  not  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  disbursing  office — they  have  done  a good  job — ^but  merely 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a separation  in  the  two  organizations  and 
certain  procedures  are  somewhat  duplicating  when  you  have  two 
organizations. 
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When  we  did  it  as  one  operation,  we  were  able  to  get  rid  of  certain 
workloads  and  the  job  was  just  done  with  less  work.  Therefore,  it 
could  be  done  more  quickly.  We  were  able  at  a later  point  in  the 
monthly  cycle  to  stop  checks  upon  changes  of  address  or  terminations 
and  get  reinstatements  in  sooner,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  should  be  in  the  record  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing,  in  examining  the  way  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  charged  to  the  OASI  trust  fund,  stated,  on 
page  28  of  its  report  to  the  Secretary  : 

The  Council  believes  that  the  trust  funds  should  be  treated  in  all  respects 
as  funds  held  in  trust,  bearing  their  proper  share  of  expense  but  not  operating 
so  as  to  subsidize  other  activities  of  Government. 

I agree  with  this  completely.  I can’t  understand  how  anyone  with 
an  objective  point' of  view  could  disagree. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  HEADQUARTERS  LOCATION 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Christgau,  on  page  9 of  your  statement  I notice 
that  you  expect  to  move  into  your  new  quarters  on  J anuary  1,  1960. 
Will  that  mean  you  will  be  able  to  discontinue  this  expensive  traveling 
back  and  forth  between  Washington  and  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No.  There  will  always  be  a good  deal  of  travel 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  much  of  your  time  do  you  have  to  spend  in 
Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  I usually  spend  about  2 days  a week  in  Baltimore 
and  3 days  in  Washington.  Mr.  Ball  is  in  Baltimore  more  of  the 
time  and  he  comes  to  Washington  about  once  or  twice  a week,  on  the 
average. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Is  there  not  some  way  that  could  be  changed  so  that 
you  would  not  have  what  seems  to  me  to  be  both  a cumbersome  and 
an  expensive  procedure  as  far  as  administration  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Christgau.  You  may  recall  we  put  up  quite  an  effort  to  have 
the  headquarters  staff  located  in  Washington,  but  Congress  decided 
otherwise.  When  that  decision  was  made,  the  building  was  located 
in  Baltimore.  With  the  development  of  speedier  communication, 
it  is  not  quite  the  problem  of  going  back  and  forth  that  it  used  to  be. 
I think  we  have  now  worked  it  out  fairly  well. 

Obviously,  with  an  operation  as  large  as  the  Bureau,  affecting  so 
many  areas  of  Government,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to 
have  the  whole  operation  in  Washington.  I think  we  have  done  fairly 
well  in  meeting  the  problems  that  come  up. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  would  be  your  estimate  as  to  how  much  that 
costs  you  on  a yearly  basis  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  About  $19,000  a year. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  all  of  Baltimore- Washington  travel  in  the 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  time  involved. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes;  most  of  us  take  the  train  and  do  some  work 
on  the  train. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I would  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
money  involved  would  probably  be  the  matter  of  least  concern.  It 
is  the  staff  time  involved  and  the  complications  and  difficulties  that 
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otherwise  arise  from  having  the  top  personnel  of  your  largest  Bureau 
located  40  miles  away.  It  does  complicate  administration  but  it  must 
be  said  at  the  same  time  that  as  long  as  headquarters  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  are  located  in  Balti- 
more, there  is  the  pull  between  the  responsibilities  that  the  top  officials 
of  the  Bureau  owe  to  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  itself  and  the 
relationship  of  those  top  officials  with  the  other  executives  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

It  is  a very  difficult  problem  in  administration  and  management. 
The  money,  while  we  are  much  concerned  about  $19,000,  $19,000  is  a 
small  price  tag  in  relation  to  the  larger  one  that  is  related  to  these  sort 
of  intangible  but  nevertheless  real  problems  that  arise  out  of  the 
separation. 

Mr.  IV^RSHALL.  Personally,  I would  hate  to  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering a program  where  you  had  that  much  split  between  the 
supervisory  work. 

You  have  had  a change;  you  have  been  getting  new  quarters  that 
are  being  built  under  the  procedure  which  has  been  established  by 
the  Congress.  Do  you  see  where  you  can  make  some  improvements 
during  the  next  year  without  a change  of  legislative  direction  or  will 
it  require  legislative  action  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  the  basic  problem  now  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a $30  million  building  being  erected  about  miles  outside 
the  center  of  Baltimore  expressly  for  the  housing  of  this  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  operation.  It  would  be  extremely  questionable 
and  very  expensive  to  make  any  change  in  that  at  this  late  date. 
This  whole  problem,  however,  has  a history  of  many  years.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  operation 
should  be  in  the  present  HEW  building  right  downtown  here,  but  the 
war  intervened  and  that  building  was  assigned  to  other  activities. 

Subsequent  to  the  war,  there  were  policy  decisions  made  by  other 
departments  of  Government  having  that  authority  that  high-density 
occupancies  of  buildings  should  not  further  take  place  in  downtown 
Washington. 

Moreover,  these  operations  for  the  most  part  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  had  been  in  Baltimore  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  being  a decision  at  that  time  that  had  to  be 
made  because  there  was  no  space  to  house  them  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  years  go  by  and  you  have  thousands  of  personnel  working 
in  this  operation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  uproot  it  without  loosing  a very 
substantial  portion  of  these  employees.  So  the  combination  of  these 
circumstances  coming  together  suggested  to  the  Congress  the  desirabil- 
ity of  erecting  this  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  rather  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington.  But  subsequently  we  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  problem  by  bringing  the  headquarters  staff  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  to  Washington  and  we  made  such  a proposal  which 
involved  an  appropriation  estimate,  the  money  to  provide  the  cost  of 
the  move,  but  the  Congress  in  consideration  of  that  not  only  refused 
to  do  that  but  put  a permanent  provision  in  our  appropriation  act  that 
prevents  us  from  transferring  any  personnel  from  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  to  Washington. 
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Mr.  Marshalx..  I want  to  make  my  point  clear.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  it  is  located  in  W ashington  or  in  Baltimore.  I 
do  think  the  people  who  are  making  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  from  all  over  the  country  and  the  people  paying  the  taxes 
in  the  various  States  have  a right  to  feel  they  are  being  shortchanged 
a bit  by  having  a split  operation.  I do  not  know  what  can  be  done  at 
this  late  date  to  correct  that  situation.  Will  you  ever  be  able  to  put 
this  thing  together  where  they  are  in  one  spot '? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  so  long  as  this  permanent  provision  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  apprcmriation  remains  there. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  having  facilities  built  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ; that  is  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  the  employees  in  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
are  in  Baltimore  with  the  exception  of  our  having  one  single  office  in 
Washington  where  the  Director  and  I are  on  a regular  schedule  of 
3 days  a week  for  him  and  1 or  2 for  me.  So  the  rest  of  the  staff  is 
in  Baltimore  all  the  time  and  I am  there  nearly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I think  if  we  ever  get  stabilized  there  will  not  be 
quite  the  demand  to  bring  people  to  Washington.  One  of  the  things 
that  brings  us  to  Washington  a great  (i^al  are  the  amendments  to  the 
act.  After  we  become  stabilized  there  will  not  be  the  same  demand 
to  bring  people  to  Washington. 

DISABILITY  CLAIMS  CASELOAD 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a minute.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of  it.  That  is  the 
matter  of  disability  claims.  How  much  inroad  have  you  been  able 
to  make  in  the  past  year  in  cutting  down  this  backlog  ? It  is  big,  but 
how  long  is  it  going  to  be  before  you  can  get  the  disability  claims 
down  to  where  the  gentleman  over  here  said  130  or  135  people  could 
carry  it  ? When  do  you  anticipate  getting  it  down  to  that  level  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  At  the  present  time  about  25  percent  of  the  cases 
we  handle  in  90  days.  The  very  nature  of  the  disability  program  is 
one  that  will  always  take  a considerable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  appeals  procedure  is  the  point  I am  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  hope  to  get  that  down  in  another  year. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  disability  workload  other  than  appeals  is  not  moving 
as  rapidly  as  we  hope  it  will  in  the  future,  but,  as  Mr.  Christgau  said, 
we  have  made  considerable  progress.  We  have  cut  that  time  in  half, 
and  the  backlog  is  in  this  appeal  situation  and  we  hope  to  have  that 
corrected  in  about  a year  with  gradual  improvements  between  now 
and  then. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Last  month,  for  the  first  time  I guess  in  2 yeai*s, 
the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  exceeded  our  receipts.  We  hope  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  have  the  appeal  load  down  to  11,302,  anil 
if  we  can  continue  to  have  this  language  authorizing  temporary  em- 
ployment of  referees  which  we  now  have,  we  expect  to  have  the'back- 
log  down  by  the  end  of  1960  to  4,500  cases,  which  means  a maximum 
of  2 months’  work. 
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APPEALS  OF  DISABILITY  CLAIMS  K 

Mr.  Marshall.  I appreciate  that  this  has  been  a very  difficult  prob- 
lem for  you  people  to  handle.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  comes 
to  my  attention.  I do  not  know  if  I have  a clear  understanding  of  it  or 
not.  The  Congress  made  some  changes  in  the  law  affecting  the  dis- 
ability claims.  Some  of  those  claims  were  filed  under  an  appeals 
l^rocediire.  Do  your  local  offices  have  authority  to  sort  those  out  so 
they  did  not  have  to  go  through  the  appeals  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Our  local  offices  could  reconsider  the  cases  and  if 
there  were  a different  basis  for  adjudication  than  the  original  basis, 
they  could  revise  their  recommendations.  But  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a person  is  disabled  is  made  by  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  cases  pending  before  referees  at  the  time  the  law 
came  into  effect  have  all  been  screened  to  determine  whether  those 
appealing  would,  under  the  new  law,  be  found  to  be  eligible,  and  that 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  that  a case  may  have  been  removed  from  the 
appeals  procedure  if  there  was  a change  in  the  legislation  that  would 
have  permitted  the  local  people  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  referees  do  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Did  they  do  it  automatically  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  You  see,  the  change  in  the  law  that  affected  this 
is  the  change  in  the  earning  requirement  for  disability.  It  dropped 
the  test  of  having  to  have  recent  earnings  just  before  he  became  dis- 
abled, so  it  is  possible  from  the  case  folder  to  get  a good  indication  as 
to  whether  this  individual  might  be  eligible,  and  we  looked  into  this. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Were  there  many  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  really  a large  number,  no.  That  is,  in  the  appeals 
load  it  was  not  a large  number.  The  effect  of  the  provision  was  large 
in  total. 

Mr.  JVIarshall.  Thank  you. 

COST  OF  STATE  DETERMINATIONS  OF  DISABILITY 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  some  time  I have  been  unable  to  buy 
sections  of  the  disability  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1956 
because  I felt  that  there  was  no  reason  to  bring  the  States  into  a 
Federal  social  security  program.  Last  year  I asked  some  questions 
about  this  particular  matter  and  the  costs  involved  in  bringing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  each  of  the  49  States  into  the  determination 
of  disability. 

Have  the  costs  of  these  determinations  by  the  States  gone  down  in 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I cannot  answer  that  precisely  right  offhand,  but 
my  guess  is  that  the  costs  have  gone  up  some. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Are  you  still  making  a determination  in  Baltimore  on 
every  case  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  vre,  review  every  determination  made  by 
the  States. 

Mr.  Laird.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  remove  that  provision  that  requires  you  to  bring  each  of  the  49 
States  into  this  determination  process  under  this  Federal  program  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  continuing  to  give  that  study.  We 
are  not  in  position  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  any  basic  change 
in  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  of  bringing  the  States 
into  this  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  if  this  were  asked  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  I would  have  recommended  against  it, 
and  quite  strongly,  because  I thinly  it  violated  some  of  the  funda-- 
mental  principles  of  Federal- State  relations  in  that,  for  one  thing, 
it  gave  the  States  an  opportunity  to  write  blank  checks  against 
Federal  funds. 

As  a matter  of  actual  fact,  however,  the  arrangement  has  worked 
out  quite  satisfactorily  and  in  some  respects  it  has  been  sounder 
maybe  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  particular 
area  I would  refer  to  is  in  the  medical  area.  This  program  from  the 
beginning  was  fraught  with  very  considerable  hazards  of  relation- 
ship with  the  medical  profession.  I believe  the  decentralization  of 
these  determinations,  which  to  a very  considerable  extent  are  medical, 
and  placing  the  State  in  relation  to  the  State  medical  societies  in  the 
matter  of  developing  policies  has  been  very  helpful. 

This  program  has  developed  very  soundly,  I would  say,  in  the 
medical  area  and  a great  deal  of  the  credit  for  that  is  due  to  the 
arrangement. 

Credit  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  we  have  continuously  had  a very 
effective  medical  advisory  council  functioning  in  relation  to  us  na- 
tionally. It  has  done  a wonderful  public  service. 

Mr.  Laird.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  the  average  cost  of 
each  determination,  by  the  States  and  then  the  determination  cost 
per  claim  by  the  F ederal  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  I do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  can  do  that.  We  do  not 
do  the  same  job  that  the  State  does. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  we  can  do  what  Mr.  Laird  asks.  We  can 
divide  the  number  of  claims  processed  by  the  States  by  money  sent 
to  the  States  and  get  a cost  on  that  basis.  Then  we  can  determine 
the  costs  of  review  of  the  State  determinations  in  our  headquarters 
office.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  request,  I believe. 
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( The  requested  information  follows : ) 

Unit  Costs  for  Initiaixt  Adjudicating  Disability  Claims 

The  Bureau’s  Division  of  Disability  Operations  initially  adjudicates  a small 
percentage  of  disability  claims  which  do  not  go  through  State  agencies.  This 
percentage  of  claims  is  gradually  declining  as  State  agencies  become  staffed 
and  trained  to  handle  the  disability  load  as  provided  by  statute. 


Fiscal  year 

Percentage  of  eases  initially 
adjudicated 

By  the  State 
agencies 

By  the  Divi- 
sion of 
Disability 
Operations 

1958  actual 

69.2 

83.1 

92.5 

30.8 

16.9 
7.5 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

The  type  of  cases  initially  adjudicated  by  the  Division  of  Disability  Opera- 
tions is  not  really  comparable  to  those  processed  through  the  States.  Today, 
about  three-quarters  of  the  cases  sent  directly  toi  the  Division  of  Disability 
Operations  involve  disallowances  for  technical  reasons  and  do  not  require  deter- 
minations of  disability ; e.g.,  no  medical  evidence  submitted.  A small  percent- 
age of  the  cases  sent  directly  tO'  the  Division  of  Disability  Operations  do  require 
disability  determinations  that  would  be  like  the  typical  case  adjudicated  in 
the  States.  If  a consultative  examination  is  required,  in  any  of  these 
cases  (the  percent  would  be  very  small),  the  case  is  transferred  to  a State 
agency  for  such  examination  and  the  making  of  the  initial  determination  of  dis- 
ability. Within  this  limitation  of  dissimilarity  of  caseload,  the  following  unit 
cost  data  are  submitted : 

I.  UNIT  COSTS  FOR  CLAIMS  INITIALLY  ADJUDICATED  BY  THE  STATE  AGENCIES  ^ 


Develop- 
ment by 
district 
offices 

Adjudica- 
tion by 
State 
agencies  * 

Review  by 
division  of 
disability 
operations 

Fiscal  year  1958,  actual 

$20.  65 

$16.  53 
15.50 

$3.82 

4.73 

Fiscal  year  1959,  estimate 

20.22 

F iscal  year  1960,  estimate 

21.27 

15.  50 

5.66 

II.  UNIT  COSTS  FOR  CLAIMS  INITIALLY  ADJUDICATED  BY  THE  BUREAU  i 


Develop- 

Adjudication 

Review  by 

ment  by 

by  division 

division  of 

district 

of  disability 

disability 

offices 

operations 

operations 

Fiscal  year  1958,  actual.  

$20.  65 

$6. 66 

$3. 16 

Fiscal  year  1959,  estimate 

20.22 

7.19 

3.  67 

Fiscal  year  1960,  estimate 

21.  27 

8.59 

4.24 

1 Minor  costs  incurred  by  the  Division  of  Accounting  Operations  and  the  payment  centers  of  the  Bureau 
have  been  excluded  from  these  imit  costs. 

2 All  cost  data  for  State  agencies  exclude  the  cost  for  purchase  of  consultative  medical  examinations.  The 
percentage  of  total  cases  in  which  these  examinations  are  obtained  and  the  unit  cost  per  examination  are 
as  follows: 


Percentage 
of  cases 

Unit  cost 

Fisnn.1  year  19.58  __  - 

22.5 

$27.  39 

Fisfial  year  19.59  . _ - 

23.7 

26.00 

TTiQpal  vpflT  IQfiO  - 

30.0 

26.00 

If  the  total  costs  of  medical  examinations  were  divided  by  the  number  of  cases  adjudicated  by  the 
State  agencies,  it  would  average  about  $7  per  case  during  the  3-year  period. 
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KEVIEW  OF  DISABILITY  DETERMINATIONS 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  The  review  is  a much  shorter  operation  than  the 
initial  determination  by  the  State  agency,  which  includes  medical 
examination  and  consultation.  The  job  we  do  in  review,  sir,  is  really 
reviewing  what  has  gone  on  before  we  get  the  case. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  gone  into  your  district  offices  and  I have  found 
most  of  the  work  on  these  cases  is  done  by  your  own  people.  You  may 
not  think  it  is,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  that  goes  into 
these  claims,  I am  convinced  that  your  people  are  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  We  could  give  you  a table  that  shows  what  each 
step  is. 

Mr.  Laird.  Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  they  do  the  work  on  these 
claims,  and  when  they  are  put  in  shape  to  go  to  the  State  for  deter- 
mination, all  the  work  is  done. 

I was  surprised  to  find  the  amount  of  work  your  own  people  have  to 
do  on  each  claim.  That  work  is  not  done  by  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion people. 

Mr.  kliTCHELL.  I think  we  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  they  do 
it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  during  this  past  year  we  have  required  the 
district  offices  to  develop  the  cases  much  more  extensively  than  hereto- 
fore because  we  found  in  the  long  run  that  in  placing  a claim  before 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  for  determination,  to  have 
the  claim  fully  developed  is  a much  more  economical,  efficient,  and  less 
time-consuming  method  of  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  can  almost  find  out  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved  right  in  that  local  office.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  down  to  the  State  to  find  out  if  they  will  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  your  remarks  imply  that  you  can  eliminate  the 
State  costs  without  assuming  very  substantial  additional  costs 

Mr.  Laird.  You  would  have  to  assume  some  additional  costs,  but  I do 
not  think  the  additional  cost  would  be  anything  like  the  amount  being 
charged  to  the  social  security  trust  fund  at  the  present  time.  After 
spending  some  time  in  these  district  offices  and  seeing  how  this  thing 
is  developed,  I think  there  is  a tremendous  saving  that  could  be  made 
as  far  as  the  social  security  trust  fund  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  is  true,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  it  would  be  less  costly  if  the  whole  operation 
were  performed  by  F ederal  employees. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all. 

(The  following  additional  information  was  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  committee : ) 

Role  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  District  Offices  and  of  Cooper- 
ating State  Agencies  in  Administering  Disability  Provisions 

filing  application  in  bureau  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  district 

OFFICE 

To  file  a claim  or  to  learn  about  his  rights  and  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  provisions,  tlie  disabled 
individual  deals  with  his  local  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  disrtict  office. 
There  are  584  such  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico.  At  the  district  office,  he  may  receive  information  about  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  lienefits  payable  to  himself  or  his  family  on  account  of  his 
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<lisability.  These  r^uirements  may  include,  in  addition  to  disability,  coverage 
and  earnings  requirements,  age,  relationship,  marriage,  dependency,  and  so 
forth. 

After  lie  receives  the  information  he  may  or  may  not  decide  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  a disability  determination.  If  he  finds  that  he  did  not  work  long 
enoiigli  in  covered  employment  to  meet  this  requirement  or  if  he  feels  that  his 
disability  is  temporary,  partial,  or  less  severe  than  it  would  have  to  be  for 
him  to  qualify  he  might  decide  not  to  file.  If  he  decides  to  apply,  a staff  member 
of  the  district  office  helps  him  complete  his  application  and  secure  necessary 
' proofs.  At  the  same  time  the  staff  member  interviews  him  about  his  disability. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  applicant  supplies  basic  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  impairment,  the  medical  treatment  he  has  received,  his 
education  and  work  experience,  and  other  facts  pertinent  to  the  question  of  a 
disability.  The  district  oflSce  advises  him  about  the  requirement  that  he  supply 
medical  evidence  and  discusses  with  him  the  sources  from  which  even  such  evi- 
dence may  be  obtained.  He  is  given  report  forms  for  his  doctor  to  complete. 
These  forms  are  supplied  for  the  convenience  of  the  doctor,  but  the  doctor  need 
not  use  this  form ; he  may  make  his  report  on  his  own  letterhead,  by  photo- 
copy of  his  records,  or  in  any  way  he  wishes.  Most  applicants  take  the  forms 
given  them  by  the  district  office  to  their  attending  physicians,  but  if  the  doctor 
is  in  some  other  area  the  district  office  may  help  the  applicant  prepare  a letter 
requesting  a report.  Where  some  agency  or  organization  has  medical  informa- 
tion about  the  applicant’s  impairment,  the  district  office  will  also  help  the  ap- 
plicant prepare  a request  to  the  organization  for  a report,  or  it  may  make  the 
request  directly  on  his  behalf.  When  the  district  office  receives  the  medical 
reports  and  other  proofs,  it  reviews  the  file  to  see  if  the  file  is  complete  enough  to 
send  to  the  cooperating  State  agency,  i.e.,  to  see  if  the  applicant  has  furnished 
information  he  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  submit  in  support  of  his  claim. 
District  offices  examine  medical  reports  only  for  conformity  to  very  broad 
criteria.  For  example,  the  district  office  interviewer  looks  at  the  reports  for 
certain  types  of  clerical  omissions  and  to  see  whether  all  conditions  of  which 
the  applicant  complains  have  been  reported,  and  whether  there  is  a report  in 
file  based  on  a recent  examination.  However,  district  offices  do  not  review 
medical  reports  to  determine  their  adequacy  for  adjudication,  since  this  is  a 
function  that  must  be  i)erformed  under  medical  supervision. 

EESPONSIBILITIES  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Under  the  law,  disability  determinations  are  made  by  cooperating  State 
agencies,  usually  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  under  contracts  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  some  States,  certain 
classes  of  cases  were  specifically  excluded  from  the  agreements  in  the  beginning 
of  operations,  and  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  all  foreign  claims,  the  determina- 
tions are  made  in  the  Bureau’s  central  office. 

In  the  State  agency,  the  case  is  assigned  to  a special  disability  determination 
unit  where  the  determinations  are  made  by  a team  consisting  of  a doctor  and 
a vocation  or  other  specialist  skilled  in  disability  determinations.  All  the 
evidence  the  applicant  has  submitted  is  reviewed.  A physician  member  of 
the  team  reviews  the  medical  evidence  to  see  whether  the  clinical  facts  ade- 
quately describe  the  onset  and  course  of  the  applicant’s  condition,  its  severity, 
and  the  handicap  that  it  imposes  upon  the  applicant.  In  order  to  reach  his 
decision  the  reviewing  physician  must  consider  whether  the  medical  facts  sup- 
plied on  behalf  of  the  applicant  adequately — 

(a)  Describe  a medically  determinable  impairment  and  confirm  the 
diagnosis ; 

(b)  Indicate  whether  the  condition  was  severe  enough  to  prevent  the 
applicant  from  engaging  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  at  the  time  he 
filed  his  application ; 

(c)  Fix  the  date  when  it  reached  that  level  of  severity; 

(d)  Establish  that  the  applicant  is  still  prevented  from  engaging  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity ; 

(e)  Describe  the  indicated  treatment  and  the  applicant’s  response  to 
treatment ; 

(/)  Indicate  whether  the  condition  can  be  removed  or  improved  by 
treatment  to  the  extent  that  it  would  no  longer  prevent  the  applicant  from 
engaging  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity. 
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Even  though  an  applicant  has  received  extensive  treatment  for  his  condition, 
there  is  a possibility  that  his  doctors  did  not  perform  the  kinds  of  tests  that 
are  needed  for  disability  evaluation.  The  doctor  does  only  those  procedures 
that  he  needs  to  establish  what  the  condition  is  and  what  the  treatment  might 
be.  Very  often  he  does  not  have  to  fix  the  exact  extent  of  functional  limitation. 

If  the  medical  evidence  is  inconclusive  on  any  of  the  points  listed  above,  the 
State  agency  reviewing  physician  may  ask  the  applicant’s  physician  for  some 
additional  facts.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,  the  review- 
ing physician  may  authorize  a special  examination  at  Government  expense. 
These  examinations  are  almost  always  conducted  by  specialists  in  private  prac- 
tice who  perform  these  special  examinations  by  agreement  with  the  State 
agency.  The  fees  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  fees  that  are  usually  paid 
doctors  for  conducting  such  examinations  in  connection  with  the  regular  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  State  agencies. 

The  relationships  established  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the 
course  of  administering  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
have  proved  very  valuable  in  facilitating  arrangements  of  these  examinations 
and  in  maintaining  good  relationships  with  local  practioners. 

In  the  calendar  quarter  ending  December  31,  1958,  additional  development, 
usually  medical  development,  was  required  in  approximately  42  percent  of  the 
disability  insurance  benefit  cases  sent  to  State  agencies  for  initial  determina- 
tions of  disability.  During  the  same  calendar  quarter,  the  State  agencies  pur- 
chased special  examinations  in  about  17  percent  of  these  cases.  The  proportion 
of  special  examinations  authorized  for  purposes  of  reconsideration  or  hearing 
after  initial  denial  was  considerably  higher.  State  agencies  purchased  special 
examinations  in  about  30  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  applicants  had  requested 
reconsiderations,  and  in  more  than  60  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  appli- 
cants had  requested  hearings.  If  the  information  in  file  about  the  applicant’s 
experience,  work,  or  education  requires  further  investigation  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  State  agency  may  arrange  for  an  interview  with 
the  applicant  or  ask  for  additional  evidence  from  other  sources.  The  State 
agency’s  decision  is  the  joint  product  of  both  members  of  the  team.  The  review- 
ing physician  interprets  the  medical  reports  in  terms  of  fixing,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  remaining  capacity  of  the  applicant,  whether  or  not  the  condition 
is  remediable,  the  prognosis,  and  so  forth.  If  there  are  inconsistent  statements 
in  the  medical  report,  these  are  resolved  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence.  The 
medical  evidence  is  related  to  the  applicant’s  allegations  to  determine  which 
of  his  allegations  are  supported  and  which  are  unsupported.  The  vocational 
specialist  on  the  team  relates  the  implications  of  the  clinical  facts  as  inter- 
preted for  him  by  the  reviewing  physician  to  the  applicant’s  potentialities  for 
employment.  He  considers  the  kinds  of  jobs  for  which  the  applicant  may  be 
qualified  and  relates  the  requirements  of  these  jobs  to  the  applicant’s  remaining 
abilities.  The  team  then  prepares  the  determination  of  disability  or  no  dis- 
ability, summarizing  the  evidence  and  giving  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

EXAMINATION  OF  STATE  AGENCY  DETERMINATION  IN  CENTRAL  OFFICE 

After  the  State  agency  has  completed  its  determination,  the  file  is  forwarded 
to  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  Balti- 
more. Legally,  the  State  agencies’  decisions  that  are  unfavorable  to  the  appli- 
cant cannot  be  revised  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
However,  even  though  the  Bureau  does  not  have  authority  to  revise  a State 
agency  decision  to  make  it  more  favorable  to  the  applicant,  the  evaluators  in 
the  central  office  review  all  cases  and  communicate  with  the  State  agency 
whenever  there  are  questions  as  to  whether  an  individual  determination  is  cor- 
rect. The  objective  of  this  central  review  is  to  insure  consistency  of  under- 
standing and  reasonable  uniformity  and  to  promote  equal  treatment  of  appli- 
cants wherever  they  may  live.  When  the  State  agency  determinations  have 
been  examined  and  approved,  they  become  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau  notifies  the  applicant  of  the 
determination  made  in  his  case. 

RECONSIDERATION  AND  HEARING 

An  individual  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  in  his  case  may  ask  for 
reconsideration  or  a hearing  before  a referee  of  the  apj^eals  council,  rsually 
he  is  assisted  in  filing  these  requests  by  the  local  district  01111*6  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Old-Age  and  Sundvors  Insurance.  In  the  case  of  a request  for  a reconsidera- 
tion or  hearing,  the  file  is  returned  to  the  State  agency  for  further  considera- 
tion. Whenever  possible,  the  file  is  reconsidered  by  a different  team  from  the^ 
one  that  made  the  original  determination.  The  applicant  does  not  have  to  sub- 
mit additional  evidence  with  his  request  for  reconsideration  or  hearing,  but  if  he 
does,  it  is  considered  along  with  the  other  evidence  in  file.  As  a result,  the  State 
agency  team  may  obtain  such  additional  medical  or  nonmedical  development  as 
it  feels  necessary.  The  State  agency  team  also  tries  to  find  out  what  has  han- 
pened  to  the  applicant  since  he  filed  application:  His  condition  may  have 
changed  for  the  worse  and  it  may  now  be  so  severe  that  he  is,  in  fact,  disabled 
even  though  he  was  not  disabled  when  he  filed  his  application.  Where  the  State" 
agency  secures  additional  evidence  in  connection  with  a reconsideration  or 
hearing,  it  prepares  a new  determination  affirming  or  revising  its  previous  de- 
cision. An  applicant  may  appear  in  person  before  a referee  to  present  his  case* 
or  he  may  submit  his  case  in  writing.  Btate  agencies  may  secure  special  exami- 
nations to  assist  the  referees  in  making  decisions  in  hearing  cases.  If  a person 
is  dissatisfied  with  a decision  of  a referee  in  his  case  he  may  ask  that  it  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appeals  council.  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  appeals 
council,  he  may  request  review  of  the  decision  in  a U.S.  district  court. 

REHABILITATION  SCREENING 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  disability  provisions  was^ 
to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  applicants  for  disability  benefits.  Following 
this  policy,  the  Bureau  has  set  up  procedures  so  that  persons  inquiring  about  the 
disability  provisions  may  be  considered  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
Every  person  applying  for  a determination  of  disability  receives  an  evaluation 
of  his  file  for  purposes  of  determining  his  eligibility  for  disability  benefits. 
Also,  his  file  is  screened  in  the  State’s  disability  determination  unit,  under 
criteria  provided  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  to  assess  his  potential 
eligibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  If  from  this  initial  screening 
it  appears  that  he  may  be  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  copies 
of  pertinent  medical  and  nonmedical  evidence  are  referred  for  counselors’  action 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  Thus,  another  function  of  the  State 
determination  unit  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  individuals  who  could  benefit  by  their  services  and  might  be  restored  to 
gainful  activity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Christgau  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No,  sir. 

REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  TRIP 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  we  were  discussing  the  overall  social  security 
program  with  the  Commissioner  the  subject  of  the  trip  to  review  the 
social  programs  of  Kussia  came  up.  He  said  you  had  a preliminary 
report  on  this  trip.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  place  that 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

This  report  is  submitted  by  Victor  Christgau,  Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  member  of  the  East-West  cultural  exchange  team* 
that  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  August-September  1958. 


Members  of  the  team  : Charles  1.  Schottland,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  ; Victor 
Christgau,  Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  ; Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief 
Actuary,  Social  Security  Adiministration  ; Arthur  E.  Hess,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of 
Disability  Operations  ; Corinne  H.  Wolfe,  Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Training,  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance. 
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The  System  op  Socjial  Secueity  in  the  Soviet  Union 

I.  BACKGROUND 

Under  an  agreement  worked  out  between  the  Department  of  State  and  Soviet 
officials  within  the  framework  of  the  East-West  cultural  exchange  program, 
arrangements  were  made  for  reciprocal  visits  by  social  security  experts  of  the 
two  nations.  The  U.S.  team  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  August-September  1958 ; 
the  U.S.S.R.  team  visited  the  United  States  in  November-December  1958.  The 
duration  of  both  visits  was  30  days.  A partial  and  preliminary  report  was  made 
in  January  1959  by  the  U.S.  group  in  regard  to  its  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

II.  PURPOSES  OF  VISIT  BY  THE  U.S.  GROUP  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EXPERTS 

1.  To  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  East- West  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram and  the  achievement  of  its  aim  of  bettering  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

2.  To  observe  the  system  of  social  security  in  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  view  of 
noting  matters  of  possible  value  in  the  administration  of  our  own  social  security 
programs,  and  to  obtain  a more  accurate  and  a greater  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
system  as  a basis  for  dealing  more  effectively  with  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  international  meetings,  conferences,  and  organizations  and  to  better  enable 
U.S.  representatives  to  present  and  defend  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
Western  World  in  the  competition  to  influence  the  uncommitted  nations. 

III.  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  U.S.  TEAM’S  STUDY 

The  U.S.  team’s  investigation  of  the  Soviet  social  security  system  included 
both  intensive  on-the-ground  study  as  well  as  veriflcation  of  factual  data  through 
published  materials  (including  the  translation  and  analysis  of  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  other  source  materials  obtained  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  which  had  never 
before  been  available  in  the  United  States) . Discussions  were  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  more  than  200  Soviet  officials  and  many  other  persons  including 
workers,  students,  tourists,  and  social  security  pensioners.  Over  60  installations 
of  all  types  were  visited,  including  a variety  of  social  security  offices  (in  four 
republics  containing  over  80  percent  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  and  many 
other  governmental  facilities,  workshops,  sanatoria,  banks,  factories,  coopera- 
tive industries,  and  cooperative  and  state  farms.  While  the  scope  of  the  team’s 
investigation  was  limited  to  social  security  matters,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  social  security  and  welfare  operations,  to  carry  its 
interrogation  and  search  for  data  into  many  related  areas  of  social  and  economic 
life.  Thus,  the  final  team  report  will  have  valuable  current  information  on  such 
related  areas  as  Government  bonds,  lotteries,  and  savings  banks ; individual  in- 
surance ; wage  rates,  conditions  of  employment,  and  productivity ; and  functions 
of  trade  unions. 

IV.  SUMMARY  FINDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  a widely  developed  and  extensive  social  security  system 
covering  the  entire  population  for  medical  care  and  family  allowances,  and 
covering  for  pensions  and  cash  sickness  and  maternity  benefits,  virtually  all 
who  have  wages  and  salaries  but  excluding  collective  farmers  who  constitute 
about  40  percent  of  the  working  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (Collective  farmers 
can  be  covered  by  a much  less  adequate  program.  It  is  through  voluntary 
membership  in  the  Collective  Farm’s  Mutual  Benefit  Society  to  which  the  col- 
lective contributes  from  1 to  2 percent  of  its  income  and  the  farmer  contributes 
a small  amount  annually  (1  workday  unit)  in  the  form  of  dues.)  The  basic 
function  of  the  system  is  to  provide  money  payments  and  services  in  the  eco- 
nomic contingencies  usually  covered  under  social  security  plans  in  other  coun- 
tries with  the  exception  of  imemployment.  Thus,  the  U.S.S.R.  social  security 
programs  pay  benefits  in  retirement,  death  of  the  wage  earner,  disability,  and 
illness.  There  are  additional  rewards  for  long  service  to  the  Government  and 
the  Nation  and  special  rewards  for  those  engaged  in  hazardous  and  difficult 
employment.  As  under  the  U.S.  system  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance,  pension  benefits  are  paid  under  a weighted  benefit  formula  so  that 
lower  paid  workers  receive  proportionately  larger  benefits  in  relation  to  pre- 
Tious  earnings  than  do  the  better  paid  workers. 
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ontire  cost  of  the  Soviet  social  security  program  is  paid  by  contributions 
fr<un  the  employing  enterprises  and  from  general  revenues.  There  are  no  con- 
tributions made  by  the  persons  covered  under  the  program — a point  which  is 
widely  publicized  by  the  Soviets  but  which  is  of  no  financial  advantage  to  the 
worker  in  a controlled  economy. 

The  cash  benefit  programs  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  sickness  benefits  (including 
short-term  industrial  injury  benefits)  ; maternity  benefits ; family  allowances ; 
and  old-age,  disability,  and  survivor  pensions  (including  long-term  industrial 
injury  benefits). 

Sickness  and  matei'nity 

The  maternity  and  sickness  benefits,  including  the  industrial  injury  benefits 
during  the  early  part  of  disability  are  administered  under  what  is  essentially 
a single  system  with  trade  union  participation  in  administration.  The  cash 
sickness  benefits  are  payable  from  the  first  day  of  sickness  and  with  no  limit 
on  duration  during  extended  sickness  except  that  as  a practical  matter,  gen- 
erally after  2 months,  they  are  converted  to  a disability  pension  (of  a smaller 
size)  and  in  virtually  all  instances  this  is  done  after  4 months.  The  amount 
of  the  benefit  is  based  on  the  most  recent  earnings  rate  and  varies  from  5d 
percent  thereof  for  those  with  less  than  3 years  of  continuous  service  with  a 
particular  enterprise  or  agency,  up  to  90  percent  for  those  with  12  or  more- 
years  of  such  service.  The  benefits  are  reduced  by  50  percent  for  those  who 
are  not  trade  union  members.  Under  certain  circumstances,  no  benefits  are  paid 
during  the  first  6 months  of  service. 

Maternity  benefits  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  100  percent  of  pay  for  roughly 
a 20-week  period  (counting  both  before  and  after  childbirth).  For  all  ma- 
ternity cases  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  regardless  of  employment,  there  is  virtually  free 
medical  care  plus  the  payment  of  a small  sum  (300  rubles)  for  the  purchase  of 
a layette. 

Industrial  injury  (and  disease)  benefits  are  provided  at  full  pay  for  all  in- 
dividuals regardless  of  length  of  service  or  trade  union  membership,  as  are  also- 
maternity  benefits. 

Old-ctf/e,  disability,  and  survivor  protection 

The  old-age,  disability,  and  survivor  pensions  are  payable  under  a detailed 
but  extensive  system  which  has  the  degree  of  complications  usually  encountered 
in  similar  social  security  programs  in  other  countries.  The  eligibility  condi- 
tions for  pensions  depend  upon  many  factors.  For  old-age  pensions  the  mini- 
mum retirement  age  is  generally  60  for  men  and  55  for  women.  The  age  is  5 
years  lower  for  those  engaged  in  so-called  diflicult  work  (such  as  many  jobs 
in  steel  mills)  and  10  years  lower  for  those  engaged  in  so-called  dangerous  work 
(such  as  in  underground  mining).  The  length  of  service  requirement  under 
general  circumstances  is  25  years  for  men  and  20  years  for  women,  but  5 years 
less  than  this  for  those  in  dangerous  work.  The  pensions  are  paid  in  full 
upon  complete  retirement  from  work,  although  greatly  reduced  partial  pensions 
are  available  if  earnings  after  the  minimum  retirement  age  are  not  too  high. 

The  level  of  benefits  to  the  worker  himself — computed  at  the  tourist  rate  of 
exchange  of  10  rubles  to  the  dollar  (the  official  rate  is  4 rubles  to  the  dollar, 
but  this  is  not  a realistic  rate) — is  fairly  close  to  the  level  under  the  American 
system.  The  amount  of  the  retirement  pension  is  based  on  the  average  earn- 
ings in  the  period  more  or  less  immediately  preceding  retirement  and  does  not 
vary  with  length  of  service  once  the  minimum  eligibility  period  has  been  met, 
except  for  a small  supplement  for  very  long  service.  As  has  been  said,  the 
benefit  is  a graded  one  giving  100  percent  of  pay  for  those  with  extremely  low 
earnings  (with  a minimum  pension  of  300  rubles  a month)  down  to  50  percent 
of  pay  within  the  prescribed  maximum  pension  of  1,200  rubles  for  those  with 
higher  earnings.  Small  supplements  to  old-age  pensions  are  also  available  for 
dependents,  but  within  the  maximum  benefit  provisions.  For  the  average  r^ 
tired  w’orker,  the  pension  is  probably  about  65  to  70  percent  of  pay.  This  is 
relatively  higher  than  under  the  U.S.  system,  but  these  payments  generally 
represent  the  full  retirement  income  of  the  system’s  beneficiaries.  Pensi»'*ners 
of  the  system  rarely  have  substantial  resources  or  income  from  any  other 
source,  public  or  private,  except  the  support  of  working  relatives. 

Disability  pensions  are  available  under  rather  complex  provisions  dealing 
differently  with  disability  occurring  in  employment  as  contrasted  with  disability 
coming  from  general  causes  and  with  impairments  of  dfferent  levels  of  severity. 
There  are  roughly  three  severity  levels  w'hich  are  recognized:  (1)  total  and 
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permanent  disability  requiring  a constant  attendant,  (2)  total  and  permanent 
disability  not  requiring  a constant  attendant,  and  (3)  partial  permanent  dis- 
ability. In  addition  to  different  provisions  dealing  with  disabilities  of  differing 
levels  of  severity  and  origin,  the  law  provides  for  different  benefit 
levels  based  on  the  category  of  employment — whether  regular,  difficult,  or 
dangerous. 

As  a result  there  are  18  different  disability  categories,  and  in  each  category 
the  benefit  is  determined  in  a manner  similar  to  the  way  it  is  done  under  the 
U.S.  system — namely,  by  a weighted  benefit  formula  giving  a fairly  high  per- 
centage of  the  first  portion  of  the  average  wage  and  a quite  low  percentage  of 
the  remainder  of  the  average  wage.  None  of  the  18  different  disability  benefit 
formulas  are  the  same  as  the  foi-mula  for  old-age  pensions  although  the  same 
maximum  benefit  is  applicable.  Small  supplements  are  available  for  those  with 
dependents  and  for  those  requiring  an  attendant. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  survivors  pensions  are  payable  under  the  same  benefit 
formulas  and  eligibility  conditions  as  disability  pensions.  The  amount  of  the 
survivor  pension  when  there  is  one  eligible  dependent  is  the  same  as  for  a par- 
tially disabled  person — a relatively  small  amount  in  most  instances.  Similarly, 
when  there  are  two  survivors,  the  amount  is  the  same  as  for  a permanently  and 
totally  disabled  worker  not  requiring  an  attendant.  When  there  are  three  or 
more  dependents  the  pension  is  the  same  as  for  a totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled worker  who  requires  an  attendant.  Survivor  dependents  are  defined  as  a 
child  under  18,  a widowed  mother  with  a child  under  8,  widows  aged  55  and  over, 
and  certain  other  minor  categories  of  widows  and  other  relatives. 

Family  allowances 

Two  types  of  family  allowances  are  payable;  namely,  for  children  of  large 
families  and  for  unmarried  mothers.  A lump-sum  payment  is  made  to  the  mother 
upon  the  birth  of  her  third  and  subsequent  children,  while  monthly  benefits  are 
available  for  the  fourth  and  subsequent  children,  but  only  while  such  child  is 
between  ages  1 and  5.  Both  the  lump-sum  payment  and  the  monthly  payment 
increase  in  size  with  the  birth  order  of  the  child.  Monthly  payments  are  made 
to  unmarried  mothers  with  the  amount  thereof  depending  upon  the  niunber  of 
children  under  age  12  (the  per  capita  amount  decreasing  for  larger  familiies). 
In  general,  the  monthly  payments  for  both  large  families  and  unmarried  mothers 
are  relatively  small. 

Unemployment  benefits 

The  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  any  system  of  unemployment  benefits.  It  is  official 
Soviet  doctrine  that  there  is  no  unemployment  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

IV.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  social  Security  programs  in  the  U.S.S.R.  appear  to  be  well  administered, 
with  social  security  officials  manifesting  genuine  concern  for  the  people’s  welfare. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  objectives  and  operations  of  the  programs  are  inte- 
grated with  the  Soviet’s  goals.  The  personnel  administering  the  programs  ap- 
peared to  be  well  trained  and  competent.  The  supervisor  of  the  claims  inter- 
viewers in  the  local  offices  is  required  to  have  a degree  in  jurisprudence.  The 
managers  of  the  local  offices  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the  Ministries 
of  Social  Security  in  the  various  Republics  hope  to  obtain  people  with  education 
in  economics,  government,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  technical  educational  institution 
set  up  for  the  training  of  people  for  work  in  social  security  offices.  The  Minis- 
tries, however,  have  all  developed  fairly  extensive  in-service-training  programs. 
The  Russian  Republic  has  develox)ed  considerable  training  material  which  is  used 
by  it  in  3-month  study  courses,  and  these  courses  are  open  to  the  other  Repub- 
lics, which  may  send  staff  for  training.  All  in  all,  one  gained  the  impression 
of  a competent,  trained  staff  efficiently  and  conscientiously  carrying  out  its 
duties. 

Administration  is  decentralized 

The  U.S.S.R,  has  had  much  trial-and-error  experience  in  the  matter  of  cen- 
tralize<l  versus  decentralized  administration.  Currently,  the  bureaucracy,  faced 
with  the  practical  problems  of  getting  things  done  in  a land  covering  one-sixth 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  containing  85)  different  nationalities,  with  the  people 
speaking  many  different  languages,  and  with  culture  and  sophistication  ranging 
from  the  Asian  shepherd  of  Uzbekistan  to  the  sophisticated  European  Muscovite, 
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has  decentralized  administrative  authority  and  responsibility  (but  not  policy). 
This  decentralization  which  exists  in  many  phases  of  Soviet  governmental  activi- 
ties clearly  exists  in  the  social  security  field. 

The  quality  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  U.8.S.R.  citizen 

On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  the  social  security  system  appears  to  be 
conscientious  and  efficient,  taking  into  account  the  lack  of  mechanization  and 
the  absence  of  centralized  wage  records.  The  personnel  appears  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  general  welfare  of  the  beneficiaries,  although  there  appears  to  be 
somewhat  less  consideration  and  attention  given  claimants  and  beneficiaries  than 
is  customary  in  our  own  country.  There  appears  to  be  rather  widespread  public 
support  of  the  program  stemming,  no  doubt,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  sold  the  idea  that  the  protection  of  the  program  is  without  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual and  is  a product  of  the  socialist  system  itself;  however,  the  support 
would  appear  to  refiect  also  a general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
way  the  program  is  being  administered. 

The  degree  to  which  treatment  under  the  system  is  objective,  uniform,  and  equal 

As  has  been  mentioned,  administration  and  operations  of  the  social  security 
system  are  decentralized  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Uniform  social  security  laws  apply 
throughout  all  the  15  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  programs  arq 
separately  administered  by  each  Republic.  As  best  we  could  determine  it  seemed, 
that,  on  the  whole,  persons  who  possessed  the  necessary  eligibility  requirements 
could  freely  obtain  benefits  on  their  own  initiative  without  hindrance.  Pro- 
cedures may  differ  in  minor  respects  but  the  operations  appear  to  be  surprisingly 
uniform.  Nonetheless,  it  would  be  accurate  to  state  that  there  appears  to  be 
somewhat  less  regard  and  assurance  that  all  people  in  like  situations  would 
receive  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  This  was  more  true  with  respect  to 
discretionary  benefits  awarded  individuals  because  of  special  service. 

Integration  of  different  programs 

Some  of  the  problems  of  integrating  programs  are  much  reduced  in  a socialistic 
collectivistic  society.  The  institutions  of  such  a society  can  be  organized  in  ways 
that  are  directly  consistent  with  the  major  goals  of  that  society.  The  power  of 
the  Government  to  make  an  imposed  decision  in  all  areas  makes  for  consistency, 
and  this,  in  turn,  facilitates  integrated  activities  (at  least  superficially)  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  society.  The  Soviet  welfare  programs  are  closely  coordinated. 

For  example,  the  determination  of  disability  and  the  employment  of  the  dis- 
abled are  closely  associated.  Medical  examining  commissions  are  required, 
through  training  and  experience,  to  learn  to  know  the  kinds  of  work  opportunities 
available,  and  are  authorized  to  recommend  those  areas  where  handicapped 
persons  might  be  employed  as  well  as  those  specific  jobs  which  are  unsuitable  to 
the  particular  individual.  To  a considerable  extent,  Soviet  success  in  the  place- 
ment and  continued  employment  of  the  handicapped  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
system  of  State  sanctions.  The  labor  recommendations  of  a medical  examining 
commission  are  mandatory  upon  the  managers  of  enterprises,  and  social  and 
economic  penalties  are  present  which  impel  the  individual  himself  to  work. 
Even  though  there  is  this  sanction,  the  general  gains  may  also  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  organized  plan  to  place  handicapped  persons  in  separate 
factories  (usually  producers’  cooperatives),  or  in  separate  work  groups  so  that 
adjustments  in  working  hours,  sick  absences,  and  pay  can  be  related  to  the 
disability  of  the  group. 

Another  example  illustrating  the  integrated  way  in  which  programs  are 
operated  is  in  the  area  of  services  and  benefits  relating  to  persons  who  are  not 
working  because  of  illness.  Responsibility  for  the  provision  of  medical  care 
rests  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  which  operates  the  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other 
medical  care  facilities.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is  also  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment of  illness  and  disability.  The  social  security  team  did  not  look  into  the 
programs  or  administration  of  any  medical  care  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  When  a person  has  received  all  possible  benefits  from 
such  treatment  and  thereafter  needs  principally  custodial  care,  he  is  transferred 
to  an  institution  under  the  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Security. 
Thus,  the  latter  ministry  is  responsible  for  custodial  institutional  care  in  many 
cases  of  mental  illness,  partial  disability,  and  chronic  illness. 
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Research  in  disaMlity  and  welfare  programs 

Research  in  disability  and  welfare  programs  is  apparently  yielding  results  in 
terms  of  making  people  under  these  programs  more  nearly  self-supporting.  Some 
of  these  results  of  research  were  observed  in  the  special  facilities  established  for 
employment  of  the  handicapped. 

That  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  money  for  research  is  evident  by  homes  for 
the  aged  being  used  for  research  in  gerontology,  institutes  for  research  in 
prosthetic  appliances,  numerous  research  activities  into  causes  of  disability,  and 
so  forth. 

Determination  of  disability 

The  Soviet  authorities  appear  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  field 
of  making  determinations  of  disability  for  purposes  of  eligibility  to  social  security 
benefits.  Research  institutes  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  guides  for 
examining  physicians  and  medical  examining  commissions.  A four  volume  work 
for  use  in  medical  examinations  was  supposed  to  be  published  in  October  1958. 
This  is  an  area  of  endeavor  which  could  be  watched  with  interest  by  those 
responsible  for  administering  disability  insurance  programs  in  other  countries. 

The  absence  of  social  casework 

Despite  the  resemblance  of  the  social  security  programs  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
those  of  western  countries,  social  work  as  we  practice  it  in  the  United  States  is 
unknown.  Social  casework  or  group  work  with  individuals  or  families  to 
help  in  social  adjustment  is  not  understood.  Financial  assistance  programs 
on  an  informal  basis  are  available  through  the  trade  unions  Tor  persons  in 
factories  and  enterprises  and  through  the  social  security  officials  for  persons 
receiving  pensions,  or  through  the  mutual  aid  societies  of  the  collective  farms. 
Financial  assistance  is  purely  a supplementary  program  of  lum-sum  payments 
to  meet  a specific,  usually  nonrecurring  need,  such  as  rest  home  and  sanatoria 
cases,  the  payment  for  medicines,  transportation  to  rest  homes,  or  burial.  The 
deteimination  of  need  for  such  lump-sum  payments  is  left  to  the  trade  union 
committee  in  the  enterprises,  the  local  social  security  officials  for  persons  not 
working,  and  the  mutual  aid  societies  of  the  collective  farms. 

What  there  is  in  the  way  of  counseling  services  is  provided  by  the  trade  union 
representatives  who  are  available  for  providing  information  and  help  in  respect 
to  problems  of  family  and  personal  life  and  assisting  workers  in  obtaining 
their  social  security  benefits  and  in  like  matters.  However,  the  trade  unions 
(which  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  comparable  to  the  trade  unions  in  this  coun- 
try, but  rather  essentially  as  a part  of  the  administrative  and  control  mechanism 
of  the  Government)  also  provide  such  counseling  as  is  indicated  when  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  to  workers  who  happen  to  be  less  diligent  and  efficient  than 
they  should  be  and  are  thus  not  producing  in  accordance  with  the  group  goal. 

AvailaMlity  of  statistics 

The  decentralization  of  administration,  the  utilization  in  administration  of 
many  and  diverse  organizations  such  as  Government  offices,  trade  unions,  fac- 
tories, and  so  forth,  and  other  factors  operate  as  handicaps  to  the  compilation 
of  comprehensive  and  accurate  data.  The  availability  of  statistics  is  further 
reduced  by  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  make  available  data  that  social  security 
programs  in  other  countries  freely  publish.  Accompanying  all  this,  there  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  sharp  interest  in  statistics  stemming  perhaps  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  rationalize  the  relative  unavailability  of  data  comparable 
in  scope  and  detail  with  that  generally  available  in  other  countries. 

How  benefits  are  paid 

Interestingly  enough,  old-age,  disability,  and  survivors  pension  payments  are 
made  by  the  postman  in  cash — except  for  working  pensioners,  in  which  case  the 
employing  enterprise  or  agency  makes  the  partial  pension  payment.  Payments 
for  sickness  and  allied  benefits  are  effected  entirely  through  the  employing  en- 
terprises and  agencies,  along  with  the  associated  trade  unions.  Family  allow- 
ance payments  are  made  at  the  savings  banks  of  which  there  are  many  branches 
in  all  cities  and  towns. 

The  absence  of  centralized  earnings  records 

No  earnings  records  are  maintained  by  Government  agencies  before  the  claim 
is  filed.  Each  individual  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  supposed  to  maintain  a labor  book, 
which  is  something  like  an  internal  passport,  recording  all  his  previous  employ- 
ment history.  The  adjudication  of  cases  is  often  quite  difficult  be(;ause  books 
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nro  sometimes  lost  or  destroyed  and  because  errors  or  omissions  are  quite  dijffi- 
cult  to  correct.  When  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  and  verify  periods  of  service 
over  many  years  in  the  past,  the  adjudication  more  closely  resembles  an  ap- 
proximation. The  actual  earnings  for  the  most  recent  employment  are  obtained 
from  the  employing  agency. 

The  ahscnce  of  modern  equipment 

Hardly  a typewriter  was  seen  despite  the  numerous  offices  visited.  Because 
no  lifetime  earnings  records  are  maintained  centrally,  the  absence  of  modern 
electronic  equipment  such  as  the  IBM  705  and  even  modern  punchcard  accounting 
equipment  is  quite  understandable.  A visitor  from  the  Western  World,  however, 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  instead  of  calculating  machines,  the  clerk  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  social  security  district  office  computes  the  benefits  payable  to  a claimant 
on  an  abacus.  Despite  the  absence  of  calculating  machines  and  the  paucity  of 
typewriters  and  despite  the  use  of  such  devices  as  the  abacus  for  computations 
and  the  pen  and  pencil  for  records,  the  methods  used  appear  to  effectively  serve 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  system. 

Providing  loorlc  for  the  aged 

Soviet  doctrine  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  productive  work  on  the  part 
of  every  individual  capable  of  working.  This  doctrine  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  programs  and  techniques  for  employing  the  aged,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  many  others  unable  to  perform  in  competition  with  more  able- 
bodied  workers.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  inmates  in  the  homes  of  the 
aged  are  working  either  part  or  full  time  for  wages.  Although  such  work  is 
apparently  of  a voluntary  nature,  women  over  80  years  of  age  were  observed 
working  and  apparent  benefit  to  themselves  financially,  physically,  and 
phychologically. 

V.  TEAM  OBSEEVATIONS 

It  was  clear  to  the  U.S.  group  visiting  the  U.S.S.R.  that  it  would  be  unable 
to  properly  evaluate  the  social  security  system  of  the  I'.S.S.R.  unless  it  was 
able  to  observe  and  gather  data  on  related  matters  such  as  prevailing  wage 
levels,  working  conditions,  private  measures  for  providing  economic  security, 
levels  of  living,  public  health,  and  demographic  conditions,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  to  observe  and  obtain  data  on  fhe  specifics  of  the  programs  themselves. 
During  the  course  of  the  trip  a great  deal  of  data  was  obtained.  The  final, 
full  report  which  will  be  written  in  the  near  future  will  deal  at  length  not 
only  with  social  security  matters,  but  also  to  some  extent  with  social, ^onomic, 
and  financial  matters  that  are  related  to  social  security.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  report  will  make  a significant  addition  to  the  available  literature  that  exists 
in  the  English  language  on  social  security  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  most  imix)itaut 
if  the  U.S.  representatives  at  international  meetings  and  conferences,  and  in  in- 
ternational organizations  are  to  be  effective  proponents  of  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Western  World  and  if  they  are  to  be  in  a position  to  counter 
effectively  the  propaganda  efforts  of  Soviet  representatives  to  influence  the 
uncommitted  nations  to  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

The  U.S.S.R.  as  I observed  it  in  1929 

It  is  to  state  the  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  great  progress  in 
many  areas  in  the  last  30  years.  Nonetheless  the  full  effect  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  one  who  like  myself  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  conditions  today  with  what  I observed  firsthand  in 
1929.  (As  a Member  of  Congress  I made  a trip  at  my  own  expense  to  Europe 
to  study  the  impact  of  the  then  pending  Hawley- Smoot  .tariff  bill  and  since  the 
Congress  then  as  now  was  faced  with  important  decisions  on  relationships 
with  Russian  I spent  2 weeks  in  that  country.)  This  was  during  the  second 
year  of  the  first  5-year  plan.  The  goal  then  was  to  industrialize  the  country 
and  accomplish  in  5 years  what  it  took  the  United  States  50  years  to  do.  It  was 
then  a country  of  150  million  people — 120  million  rural  and  30  million  urban. 

Simultaneously  with  the  program  for  industrialization  was  the  determined 
drive  to  communize  agriculture  by  first  presuading  and  then  forcing  the  resting 
peasant  into  communes  or  what  later  became  known  as  collective  farms.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  a start  was  made  on  the  organization  and  development 
of  large  state  farms.  According  to  the  statistics  given  me  at  that  time  there 
were  only  415,728  families  and  individuals  on  33,179  collective  farms.  There 
were  then  3,318  state  farms  of  which  55  were  very  large  Government-operated 
state  demonstration  farms,  a number  of  which  were  carved  out  of  virgin  land. 
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The  Russian  Communists  were  still  following  the  principle,  “From  each  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities — to  each  according  to  his  needs.”  As  applied  to  Russian 
agriculture  this  called  for  all  of  the  peasants  of  a farm  village  joining  a single 
commune  and  placing  the  land  they  were  using  in  one  holding  under  single  man- 
agement and  all  to  share  equally  in  the  returns. 

I visited  a peasant  village  near  Moscow  at  that  time.  There  were  250  hold- 
ings in  the  village  with  an  average  of  about  5 acres  each.  Two  years  previously 
a start  was  made  to  communize  the  village  and  at  the  time  I was  there  only 
13  of  the  peasants  had  joined  the  commune.  From  the  figures  given  us  for  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  number  of  collectives  and  families  on  them  the  results  in 
this  village  appeared  to  be  about  the  average.  I asked  one  peasant  why  he 
didn’t  join  the  commune.  He  replied,  “I  want  to  be  my  own  master.  E^en  in 
a family  when  things  are  owned  in  common  it  is  hard  to  avoid  trouble.  How  will 
it  be  when  a whole  village  has  everything  in  common?”  This  was  a typical 
attitude. 

The  Soviet  leaders  had  learned  of  the  advantages  of  mechanization  of  farms 
from  the  United  States  and  after  a few  years  of  experimentation  on  their 
own  large  state  farms  they  determined  to  abolish  the  system  of  strip  farm- 
ing (a  systern  under  which  each  farmer  farms  a strip  or  strips  of  land  outside 
of  the  village  in  which  he  lives)  and  force  the  farmers  into  collective  farms. 
The  process  of  forced  collectivization  was  completed  in  the  next  3 years 
(1930,  1931,  and  1932)  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering  and  death  among  the 
peasant  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  foundation  livestock.  Government 
owned  and  operated  machine  tractor  stations  were  established  throughout  the 
land  to  supply  the  collective  farms  with  machinery  for  production.  The  col- 
lectives paid  for  this  service  out  of  their  production. 

I asked  a young  member  of  a commune  near  Rostov  how  it  was  working  out 
and  he  replied,  “Not  good.  The  lazy  members  get  just  as  much  as  the  one  who 
works  hard.”  Lagging  farm  production  convinced  the  Communists  that  the 
principle  of  sharing  alike  wasn’t  resulting  in  satisfactory  production  even 
with  mechanization.  They  compromised  by  giving  each  member  of  the  com- 
mune a plot  of  land  of  his  own  (approximately  an  acre)  and  dividing  the 
net  returns  of  the  commune  or  collective  on  a workday  unit  basis.  The  amount 
of  workday  units  varying  according  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work. 

Comparison  of  conditions,  U.8.8.R.,  1929-58 

Figures  given  out  this  year  place  the  number  of  collectives  at  76,500  (com- 
pared to  33,179  in  1929 ) averaging  250  households  and  4,200  acres  per  collective 
farm.  State  farms  have  increased  from  3,318  to  5,900,  averaging  400  workers 
per  average  size  farm  of  25,200  acres.  The  rural  population  since  1929  has 
■decreased  from  120  million  to  113  million,  a decline  of  7 million.  The  Russian* 
are  taking  a census  this  year,  however,  their  present  estimates  now  show  a 
population  of  200  million  of  which  87  million  is  now  urban,  an  increase  of  57 
million.  Strip  farming  still  widely  practiced  in  1929  is  now  completely  elimi- 
nated. All  farmers  are  either  on  collectives  or  on  state  farms. 

It  is  clear  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  efficiency  as  well 
as  the  overall  amount  of  agricultural  products  produced.  An  example  of  the 
improvement  in  the  farming  situation  is  shown  by  the  statistics  given  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  the  total  indivisible  funds  of  the  collective  farms 
topped  100  billion  rubles  as  compared  with  4.7  billion  in  1932.  Recently  the 
Soviets  have  adopted  with  claimed  success,  the  same  practice  that  improved 
their  industrial  production,  namely,  the  adoption  of  additional  incentives  to 
produce.  Among  those  incentives  are  (1)  substantial  increase  in  the  state  pur- 
chasing prices  of  all  basic  agriculture  products,  (2)  a reduction  in  the  farm 
tax,  (3)  a removal  of  the  obligation  to  deliver  to  the  state  the  production  of 
this  year  from  the  individual  farmer  plots  of  land,  (4)  greater  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  to  the  individual  collective  farms  to  plan  their  own  production 
to  more  effectively  meet  local  conditions,  and  (5)  assignment  to  the  collective 
farms  the  farm  production  machinery  that  heretofore  was  under  the  control 
■of  the  machine  tractor  stations.  Along  with  favorable  weather  and  the  above 
enumerated  incentives  1958  has  been  claimed  to  be  a banner  year  in  agriculture 
production  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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From  1929  to  the  present  day  there  were  also  substantial  changes  put  into* 
effect  by  the  Soviets  in  their  program  of  industrialization.  In  192®  the  program, 
was  one  of  uniform  wages  with  a ceiling  of  225  rubles  per  month  on  individual 
earnings.  Since  then  the  following  incentives  have  been  adopted:  (1)  a wide 
range  of  wage  differentials  in  different  types  of  work  and  in  the  professions,  (2) 
piecework  pay,  and  (3)  bonuses  and  honor  awards  for  production  that  exceeds 
quotas. 

The  Soviets  now  claim  that  they  have  surpassed  all  of  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  overall  production  and  their  task  is  now  to  catch  up  and  sur- 
pass the  United  States.  They  now  boast  of  superiority  in  some  fields,  most 
outstanding  is  the  scientific  field  demonstrated  by  the  launching  of  sputnik. 
They  took  great  pride  in  being  the  first  to  inaugurate  regular  jet  plane  passenger 
service.  Impressive  are  the  modem  subway  systems  in  the  cities  of  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  and  the  marble  palacelike  sanatoriums  in  the  health  and  recrea- 
tional areas  along  the  Black  Sea. 

In  1929  Russia  was  a country  of  extreme  poverty  and  still  torn  with  internal 
strife  and  dissension.  Seeing  a well-dressed  person  was  the  exception.  Home- 
less, poorly  clad  children  were  roaming  the  streets  and  21,000  were  in  institu- 
tions for  homeless  children  in  the  city  of  Moscow  alone.  There  were  only  a few 
new  and  modern  buildings.  Most  of  the  propaganda  was  directed  toward  plans 
for  the  future.  Enthusiasm  for  and  confidence  in  the  future  seemed  to  be  lim- 
ited to  Communist  Party  members. 

In  Russia  today  one  sees  no  evidence  of  internal  strife.  Propaganda  now 
covers  accomplishments  as  well  as  plans.  New  and  large  buildings  are  going 
up  all  over  Russia.  Schoolchildren  are  equipped  with  neat  uniforms  and  carry 
briefcases.  Over  5 million  children  a year  are  sent  to  summer  camps  and  recrea- 
tion places.  One  sees  relatively  few  people  shabbily  dressed.  Compared  with 
1929  there  is  relatively  more  freedom.  The  standard  of  living  is  higher  but  still 
far  below  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  still  a land  of  contradictions.  How- 
ever, the  growing  confidence  among  the  Soviets  that  they  can  soon  surpass  the^ 
United  States  in  productivity  per  capita  is  a challenge  to  the  Soviet  worker  as 
well  as  a challenge  to  us. 
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Wednesday,  March  4, 1959. 
BUEEAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

WITNESSES 

JAY  L.  RONEY,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
ANDREW  R.  N.  TRUELSON,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  BUREAU  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

MRS.  DOROTHY  B.  WEST,  CHIEF,  OPERATING  STATISTICS  BRANCH, 
DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  STATISTICS  AND  ANALYSIS,  BUREAU  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

State  expenditures: 

1.  Payments  to  recipients: 

(а)  Old-age  assistance 

(б)  Aid  to  dependent  children 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind 

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 

disabled 

Total,  payments  to  recipients 

2.  State  and  local  administration: 

(а)  Old-age  assistance  _ 

(б)  Aid  to  dependent  children  _ _ 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind  

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 

disabled 

Total,  State  and  local  adminis- 
tration  

Total  for  all  programs 

Collections  and  adjustments  during  year.. 

Adjustment  between  State  expenditures  and  Federal 
grants  advanced  to  States 

$1, 002, 076, 981 
486,  997, 394 
41, 082,  667 

111,  661,  922 

$1, 009, 900, 000 

515. 400. 000 
42, 200, 000 

131. 400. 000 

$1, 108, 500, 000 
599,  500, 000 
47, 300, 000 

160,  700, 000 

1,  641, 818, 964 

1,  698,  900, 000 

1, 916, 000, 000 

56, 213, 030 
43, 874, 789 
3, 242, 071 

12, 977, 851 

56,  500, 000 
50, 300, 000 
3, 300, 000 

14,  900, 000 

58. 900. 000 

55. 300. 000 
3, 600, 000 

17. 200. 000 

116, 307,  741 

125, 000, 000 

135, 000, 000 

1, 758, 126,  705 
-17, 182, 166 

4,  228, 721 

1,  823, 900, 000 
-17,  500, 000 

2,  051,000,  000 
-17,  500, 000 

Obligations  for  grants  to  States  for  fiscal  year..  .. 
Advances  to  States  from  1958  appropriation  to  complete 
the  1957  requirements. . 

1,  745, 173, 260 
11,361,101 

1,  806,  400, 000 

2, 033,  500, 000 

Total  obligations  against  appropriation.  

Amount  obligated  in  prior  year  for  grants  chargeable 

to  appropriation  for  current  year .. 

Amount  obligated  in  current  year  for  grants  chargeable 
to  appropriation  for  subsequent  year 

Total  obligations  

Financing: 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year 

Appropriation  available  in  prior  year.  

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

1,  756,  534, 361 
-328,  667,  973 
423, 493,  296 

1, 806,  400, 000 
-423,  493, 296 
490, 000, 000 

2, 033,  500, 000 
-490, 000, 000 
490, 000, 000 

1, 851, 359,  684 

-423,  493, 296 
328,  667,  973 
10,  642,  503 

1, 872,  906,  704 

-490, 000, 000 
423, 493, 296 

2, 033,  500, 000 

-490, 000, 000 
490, 000, 000 

New  obligational  authority 

1,  767, 176, 864 

1,  806,  400, 000 

2. 033,  500, 000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

1,851,359, 684 

1,  872, 906,  704 

2, 033.  500, 000 
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General,  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. Mr.  Honey,  do  you  have  statements  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Honey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Under  the  four  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  shares  with  the  States  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  some  5.7  million  needy  people.  These  people  suffer  the  dual  handicaps 
of  hnancial  need  combined  with  old  age,  disability,  or  family  disruption.  The 
purpose  of  the  State  public  assistance  programs  is  to  provide  needy  persons 
with  income  to  supplement  their  own  resources  so  that  they  may  secure  the 
necessities  of  life  and  to  help  them  achieve  as  much  economic  and  personal 
independence  as  possible.  People  are  considered  needy  if  all  the  income  they 
have  or  can  obtain  from  other  sources  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  minimum,  living 
standard  set  by  their  State.  The  assistance  payment  is  intended  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  assistance  and  administration  are  based  on  plans 
submitted  by  the  States  for  each  program  and  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
provision  of  the  act  for  a State  plan  recognizes  the  desirability  of  reserving 
to  each  State  the  necessary  latitude  in  determining  the  scope  and  methods  of 
operation  of  its  program  within  the  general  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
law.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  a systematic  basis  for  a State  to  submit 
to  the  Federal  Government  a document  which  specifies  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
grams and  the  types  of  expenditures  in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  asked 
to  participate. 

PROGEAM  COVERAGE 

Today,  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  have  approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  blind ; 48  jurisdictions  now  have  approved  plans  for  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  established  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1950.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  relatively  new  pro- 
gram will  be  in  operation  in  1960  in  five  jurisdictions — Alaska,  Arizona,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Nevada.  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Guam  and  it  is  estimated  that  all  four  of 
the  assistance  programs  will  be  in  operation  in  Guam  in  1960. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

The  1958  amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles  increased  the  Federal 
share  of  assistance  payments  and  also  made  major  changes  in  the  formula  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments.  These  changes  are 
described  below. 

1.  Variable  Federal  grants 

Effective  October  1,  1958,  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance 
vary,  in  part,  according  to  each  State’s  fiscal  ability.  In  general.  States  with 
per  capita  income  below  the  national  average  have  a relatively  larger  proportion 
of  needy  people  than  the  States  with  above-average  per  capita  income  and  rela- 
tively less  fiscal  ability.  Because  larger  Federal  grants  will  be  made  available 
to  the  States  with  lower  income,  these  States  should  be  able  to  make  more 
nearly  adequate  payments.  If  they  do  so,  greater  equity  among  State  payments 
will  be  achieved.  The  Federal  grants  vary  for  that  part  of  each  State’s  pay- 
ments which  is  between  the  first  $30  and  the  new  maximum  of  $65  per  recipient 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  For  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  variable-grant  formula  applies  to 
that  portion  of  State  payments  that  range  between  the  first  $17  and  the  new 
maximum  of  $30  per  recipient. 
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The  amount  of  the  grants  varies  from  50  percent,  for  States  with  above-average 
per  capita  income,  to  65  percent,  for  States  whose  per  capita  income  is  below  the 
national  average.  The  per  capita  income  of  each  State  is  determined  by  use  of 
Department  of  Commerce  statistics  for  3 previous  years.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation,  the  Federal  Government  share  50-50  in  the  upper  portion 
of  each  State’s  assistance  payments.  Federal  participation  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  States’  pajments  remains  at  its  former  ratio  to  State  expenditures. 
That  is,  Federal  funds  are  available  to  cover  four-fifths  of  the  State  payments  up 
to  $30  per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  and  to  cover  fourteen-seventeenths  of  the  pay- 
ments up  to  $17  per  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children  . 

2.  Averaging 

To  give  the  States  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  re- 
cipients, Federal  grants  are  now  computed  on  a new  averaging  principle.  Thus, 
the  States  will  presumably  be  able  to  meet  above-average  needs,  because  higher 
payments  can  be  counterbalanced  by  lower  payments  to  people  with  less  need. 
It  is  believed  that  the  averaging  principle  will  also  simplify  the  States’  fiscal 
procedures. 

Ffcxieral  grants  for  each  program  are  now  based  on  each  State’s  average  pay- 
ment per  recipient  including  both  money  payments  and  payments  to  suppliers 
of  medical  care  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  recipients  enrolled  in  the 
program.  Anyone  who  receives  money  payments  or  medical  or  remedial  care 
is  considered  a recipient. 

Formerly,  Federal  grants  were  related  to  each  individual  money  payment, 
and  to  each  State’s  average  expenditures  per  recipient  for  vendor  medical  care 
payments. 

3.  Medical  care 

State  expenditures  for  medical  care  are  now  included  with  money  payments, 
for  purposes  of  Federal  sharing.  Federal  contributions  are  the  same  whether 
medical-care  payments  are  made  to  the  recipient  or  to  those  who  provide  him 
with  medical  services. 

This  method  is  expected  to  result  in  simplified  accounting  procedures  in  the 
States.  It  also  eliminates  limitations  placed  on  the  provision  of  medical  care 
under  the  former  legislation,  which  provided  for  Federal  matching  of  medical 
costs  up  to  an  average  expenditure  of  $6  per  adult  and  $3  per  child  on  the 
State’s  public  assistance  rolls. 

Jf.  Other  provisions 

The  1958  amendments  extend,  for  the  first  time.  Federal  participation  in 
public  assistance  programs  to  Guam,  on  a basis  similar  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  up  to  a total  annual  Federal  expenditure  of  $400,000.  The 
amendments  also  raised  limitations  on  the  total  annual  Federal  payment  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  $8.5  million  and  $300,000,  respectively. 
As  in  other  jurisdictions,  the  Federal  share  is  now  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  expenditure  per  recipient  but  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  lower 
average  maximums  ($35  per  recipient  for  the  adult  categories  and  $18  per  re- 
cipient of  aid  to  dependent  children). 

ESTIMATED  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1960 

For  1960,  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  for  assistance  and  ad- 
ministration are  estimated  at  $3.5  billion.  The  Federal  share  of  these  expendi- 
tures is  estimated  at  $2,051  million  of  which  $17.5  million  will  be  met  from 
the  Federal  share  of  collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  made  by  the 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  Thus  the  appropriation  request  is  $2,033,- 
500,000.  This  amount  is  $58.7  million  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1959 
plus  the  proposed  supplemental,  $168.4  million,  for  that  year.  ]\Iost  of  the  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  higher  average  payments  per  recipient  resulting  from 
the  1958  amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  all  of  1960  in  contrast  to  only  the  last  three  quarters 
of  1959.  The  balance  of  the  increase  is  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  recipients  under  all  programs  except  old-age  assistance,  and  to  an 
increase  in  the  costs  of  State  and  local  administration  in  line  with  increases 
in  the  costs  of  administering  other  State  and  local  functions.  These  increases 
will  be  offset  in  part  by  the  effect  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the  old-age,  sur- 
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vivors,  and  disability  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  public  assistance  below  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  need  for  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1959  is  due  to  two  factors. 
First,  the  1958  amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  passed  after  the  regular  appropriation  was  approved,  raised  the  Federal 
share  of  assistance;  and,  second,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid 
to  dependent  children,  beyond  that  anticipated  when  the  regular  appropriation 
was  passed,  has  occurred.  The  supplemental  request  for  1959  includes  $84.7 
million  for  old-age  assistance ; $68  million  for  aid  to  dependent  children ; $3.2 
million  for  aid  to  the  blind;  and  $12.5  million  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

BASIS  .FOB  ESTIMATES 

Number  of  recipients 

For  all  programs  except  old-age  assistance,  the  trend  in  number  of  recipients 
has  been  upward  since  1953.  A major  factor  underlying  this  trend  is  the  in- 
crease in  total  population.  The  number  receiving  old-age  assistance  has  de- 
clined, despite  the  population  increase,  because  of  the  continuing  growth  in 
the  number  who  receive  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.  The  1958 
amendments  providing  benefit  payments  for  dependent  parents  of  a deceased 
worker  even  though  a widow,  dependent  widower  or  child  survive  the  worker 
will  contribute  to  a further  decline. 

In  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  upward  trend  results  from  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  in  the  population  and  in  the  total  number  of  families, 
coupled  with  an  even  larger  proportionate  rise  in  the  number  of  families 
broken  by  divorce,  separation  or  desertion  or  headed  by  an  unmarried  mother. 
In  recent  years,  these  broken  families  have  had  a much  smaller  rise  in  income 
than  normal  families,  with  the  result  that  more  of  them  need  assistance.  The 
economic  downturn  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  resulted  in  a larger  than  normal 
increase  in  the  number  aided  during  that  year.  The  relatively  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  projected  from  1959 
to  1960  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  more  favorable  employment 
situation  which  existed  prior  to  the  economic  downturn  occurring  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958  will  be  restored.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  recipient  rate,  that  is, 
the  number  of  children  per  1,000  under  18  years  to  be  aided,  will  remain  the 
same;  however,  the  total  number  to  receive  assistance  will  increase  slightly 
because  of  the  continued  growth  in  the  child  population. 

Part  of  the  growth  in  the  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled ( authorized  by  the  1950  amendments ) is  due  to  the  approval  of  new  State 
plans,  including  most  recently  those  for  the  large  States  of  California  and 
Texas,  and  the  more  rapid  growth  of  programs  in  the  early  years  of  operation. 

The  improvement  in  State  assistance  standards  made  possible  by  additional 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  and  1958 
also  results  in  some  additions  to  the  assistance  rolls  from  among  those  who 
would  not  have  qualified  under  lower  standards. 

Average  monthly  payments 

The  additional  Federal  funds  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1956  brought  about  a rise  in  assistance  payments,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
1958  amendments  will  have  a similar  effect.  The  continuing  increase  in  cost  of 
living  will  probably  result  in  further  payment  increases  in  States  that  are  able 
to  finance  higher  payments.  The  rising  costs  of  medical  care  are  a major  factor 
in  payment  increases  in  the  adult  categories. 

The  justification  statement  shows  the  detail  on  the  estimated  changes  in  num- 
ber of  recipients  and  average  monthly  payment  under  each  program  from  1959 
to  1960. 

State  and  local  administration 

The  total  amount  to  be  expended  for  State  and  local  administration  of  the 
four  assistance  programs  is  estimated  at  $270.7  million  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  about  one-half.  The  Federal  share  is  estimated  at 
$135  million  for  1960,  $10  million  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Federal 
share  of  $125  million  estimated  for  1959  is  $8.7  million  more  than  the  amount 
actually  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1958.  About  86  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive expense  is  for  salaries  of  staff  of  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies 
and  other  personal  services,  such  as  fees  for  medical  examinations  to  determine 
initial  and  continuing  eligibility  for  assistance. 
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Increases  anticipated  in  1959  over  1958  are  attributable  to  salary  increases, 
whlcb  wiU  be  given  to  all  State  and  local  employees  including  those  who  admin- 
ister pubUc  assistance.  These  increases,  which  account  for  almost  two-fifths  of 
the  total  increase  are  primarily  to  compensate  for  rises  in  the  cost  of  living 
although  some  are  due  to  within-grade  promotions  under  established  comi>ensa- 
tion  plans.  Another  two-fifths  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  employment  of 
additional  personnel  to  give  effect  to  the  social  security  amendments  of  1956, 
which  stress  the  importance  of  welfare  services  directed  toward  self-support, 
self-care,  and  strengthening  of  family  life.  Part  of  the  need  for  additional  staff 
stems  from  the  changing  character  of  the  c-aseload,  which  includes  a growing 
proportion  of  cases  with  serious  social  and  health  problems.  Costs  of  items  other 
than  salaries,  such  as  rentals,  equipment,  and  supplies,  also  are  continuing  to 
rise : a little  more  than  a fifth  of  the  total  increase  is  attributed  to  larger  ex- 
penditures for  these  nonsalary  items.  It  is  believed  that  these  same  factors 
will  underlie  the  increase  projected  from  1959  to  1960. 

SALARIES  AXD  EXPENSES 

Under  the  four  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  share  the  responsibility  to  provide  financial  assistance 
and  services  for  over  5 million  people.  The  States  receiving  Federal  grants 
oi)erate  their  programs  according  to  State  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
Federal  law.  The  Federal  grants  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  the  Department  unit  charged  vrith  helping  the  States  provide  aid  to 
the  Nation's  neediest  i)eople — the  aged,  the  dependent  children,  the  blind,  and 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  These  public  assistance  programs  involve 
about  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  including  over  $2  billion  in 
Federal  funds. 

Financial  aid  was  the  primary  need  of  millions  of  people,  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  In  recent  years,  changes  in  our  society  have 
both  increased  people's  need  for  money  and  intensified  the  personal  and  family 
problems  that  may  cause  or  prolong,  as  well  as  accompany,  financial  need.  In 
1956,  personal  as  well  as  financial  welfare  was  strongly  emphasized  in  amend- 
ments to  the  public  assistance  titles.  The  1956  amendments  stressed  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  social  services,  including  medical  care,  to  help  public 
assistance  recipients  develop  the  highest  degree  of  self-care,  self-supi)ort,  and 
strong  family  life  appropriate  to  their  individual  capacities. 

It  is  the  continuing  and  long-range  task  of  the  State  public  assistanc-e  agencies 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  to  work  toward  fulfillment  of  these  goals. 
Significant  changes  were  also  made  by  the  195S  amendments.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  is  to  (1)  increase  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  available  to  all 
States  for  public  assistance,  (2)  make  possible  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
individual  needs  of  i>eople,  and  (3)  simplify  State  fiscal  procedures  for  claiming 
Federal  funds.  The  additional  Federal  funds  are  expected  to  enable  States, 
especially  those  with  limited  fiscal  resources,  to  make  more  adequate  assistanc-e 
payments,  and  to  help  achieve  greater  equity  in  the  level  of  assistance  available 
to  needy  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  c-ountry.  However,  responsibility  for 
determining  how  the  additional  Federal  money  is  to  be  used  in  the  best  interests 
of  assistance  recipients  is  a matter  for  individual  State  determination. 

STREXGTHEXED  SOCIAE  SEBVICES  FOR  XEEDY  PEOPLE 

The  nature  and  extent  of  social  services  provided  by  public  welfare  agencies 
have  varied  greatly  between  States,  within  a State,  within  a locality,  and  even 
between  workers  in  the  same  agency  depending  on  their  awareness,  skill,  and 
the  ac-ceptance  of  such  practice  as  an  essential  part  of  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance.  Eff'orts  during  the  past  year,  therefore,  were  increas- 
ingly directed  toward  helping  the  States  to  strengthen  the  service  aspects  of 
their  programs. 

The  submittal  by  States  of  plans  describing  services  available  under  their 
programs,  and  the  steps  taken  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  similar  or 
related  services  furnished  by  other  agencies  led  to  more  critical  evaluation  by 
the  States  of  the  services  they  are  already  providing,  and  served  as  a basis  for 
planning  for  their  extension  and  increasing  effectiveness  on  a statewide  basis. 

A review  of  these  State  services  plans  reveals  some  progress  in  defining  more 
clearly  the  services  offered  by  the  State,  as  well  as  effective  use  of  these  resources. 
For  example,  some  State  plans  provide  special  help  to  the  handicapi>ed,  home- 
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maker  service  for  the  ill  and  aged,  and/or  foster  care  for  the  ill  or  aged  unable 
to  live  alone  but  not  in  need  of  custodial  care.  Although  there  is  great  variation 
in  the  range  of  problems  on  which  States  offer  services,  certain  common  areas 
are  recognized  by  most  States^ — the  effects  of  financial  need,  illness,  family  rela- 
tionships, and  lack  of  education  and  training  for  employment. 

These  State  plans  have  also  indicated  areas  needing  further  emphasis  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  such  as  the  importance  of  the  role  that  the  public  assistance 
agency  can  play  in  community  planning  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
new  and  needed  resources. 

The  Bureau  is  participating  with  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America 
in  planning  for  a 1959  Conference  on  Family  Life  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
Similarly,  plans  are  being  made  for  the  second  National  Conference  on  Home- 
maker Service  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  February  1959  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  various  constituent  units  within  the  Department  and  26  national  voluntafy 
social  and  health  agencies.  Preconference  activities  included  Bureau  participa- 
tion in  planning  a Public  Health  Service  survey  of  existing  homemaker  services, 
and  the  development  and  issuance  of  a descriptive  “Directory  of  Agencies  Pro- 
viding Homemaker  and  Related  Services  in  the  United  States,”  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Children’s  Bureau,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Public  welfare  personnel  from  State  and  local  agencies  are 
also  serving  on  most  of  the  study  groups  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  develop  basic  work  materials  for  the  conference. 

This  concentrated  attention  on  the  potentials  of  the  use  of  homemaker  service 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  further  to  the  progress  beginning  to  be  made  in  the 
use  of  this  service  to  release  family  members  caring  for  assistance  recipients  to 
seek  gainful  employment ; to  permit  the  chronically  ill,  the  emotionally  handi- 
capped, the  physically  disabled,  and  the  aged  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  as 
long  as  possible ; and  to  maintain  a home  for  dependent  children  when  the 
mother  is  ill  or  otherwise  temporarily  unable  to  care  for  them. 

Work  is  continuing  in  strengthening  cooperative  relationships  between  State 
public  assistance  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as  between 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  providing  services  needed  by  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  other  disabled  needy  individuals.  The  Bureau  is 
represented  on  an  intradepartmental  committee  to  consider  the  problems  of 
working  mothers  in  relation  to  programs  within  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  liaison  is  continued  with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
in  developing  standards  on  protective  services  for  children. 

The  Bureau’s  major  services  for  the  aged  are  in  relation  to  income-maintenance 
with  recognition  given  to  such  factors  as  cost  of  special  needs  and  standards 
for  determining  eligibility.  Also,  interest  in  the  aging  is  reflected  in  many 
other  Bureau  activities  including  participation  with  Amercan  Public  Welfare 
Association  committees  in  developing  statements  on  social  service  needs  of  older 
people  and  on  the  community  planning  responsibilities  of  public  welfare,  and 
participation  in  activities  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  Committee 
on  Aging  in  emphasizing  social  services  for  older  people  and  the  enrichment  of 
training  of  social  workers  to  work  with  the  aging. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  1958  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  August  1958  revised  the  basis  of 
Federal  financial  participation  in  State  expenditures  for  public  assistance  in  three 
significant  ways : 

(1)  For  the  first  time,  the  fiscal  ability  of  each  State  is  considered,  in  part, 
in  determining  the  Federal  share  of  a State’s  expenditures  for  public 
assistance. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  is  related  to  a single  average  exx)enditure  per  recip- 
ient for  both  assistance  and  medical  care. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  expenditures  for  assistance,  including  med- 
ical care,  in  which  the  Federal  Government  will  participate  is  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  $65  a month  times  the  number  of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
recipients  in  the  State;  and  $30  times  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Immediately  after  the  social  security  amendments  were  enacted,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  issued  materials  to  help  the  States  put  the  changes  into  effect 
for  the  benefit  of  over  5 million  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  dependent  children 
now  receiving  aid.  A conference  was  also  held  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
amendments  with  State  welfare  administrators. 
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The  Bureau  has  computed,  as  required  by  the  new  formula,  the  percent  of 
Federal  sharing  in  each  State’s  payments.  This  computation  is  based  on  State 
per  capita  incomes  in  1955,  1956,  and  1957.  Bureau  specialists  have  concentrated 
on  clarifying  jwlicy,  definitions,  and  interpretations.  Statistical  reporting  sys- 
tems have  been  revised.  Revised  procedures  and  instructions  have  been  developed 
for  making  estimates  and  reports  of  exi)enditures.  Bureau  consultants  have 
given  on-the-spot  help  to  States  on  si>ecific  problems. 

The  Bureau  plans  to  analyze  the  effects  of  the  new  formula  on  State  operations 
as  soon  as  special  reports  showing  what  has  happened  and  what  is  expected  to 
happen  are  received  from  all  the  States.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  accumulating 
information  as  it  becomes  available  from  various  sources,  such  as  State  plans, 
reports  from  regional  staff,  etc.  Based  on  this  preliminary  information,  all  but 
14  States  have  taken  steps  or  are  now  in  process  of  taking  action  to  use  the  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  through  one  or  more  methods  to  increase  payment  levels  to 
the  public-assistance  recipients.  The  most  common  method  was  a change  in  the 
cost  standard  which  occurred  in  32  jurisdictions.  In  most  instances  the  increase 
in  cost  standard  applied  to  all  categories  and  food  was  the  most  common  item  for 
which  increases  were  allowed.  Increasing  the  amount  of  maximum  payments  or 
removing  maximum  payments  occurred  in  13  jurisdictions — in  some  instances 
this  change  was  made  for  all  categories  and  in  other  States  it  was  made  in  some 
of  the  categories. 

The  time  between  the  passage  of  the  1958  amendments  and  their  effective  date 
of  October  1 was  too  short  for  most  States  to  put  into  effect  changes  in  standards 
and  payments  before  November  or  December.  In  some  States  it  will  take  consid- 
erably longer  before  the  changes  are  fully  effective.  Through  joint  Federal-State 
efforts,  the  Bureau  will  place  emphasis  in  1960  on  working  cooperatively  with 
the  States  so  the  Social  Security  amendments  of  1958  will  strengthen  the  public- 
assistance  programs  and  thus  serve  needy  people  more  effectively.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  working  with  State  agencies  to  find  ways  of  making  more 
equitable  and  adequate  programs  of  assistance  and  services  appropriate  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  for  needy  children  and  their  parents. 


PKOVISION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

A large  proportion  of  the  public-assistance  caseload  is  made  up  of  persons  with 
unusually  heavy  medical  needs  resulting  from  disability,  chronic  illness,  or 
infirmities  of  old  age.  With  the  tremendous  development  of  medical  science, 
access  to  medical  services  has  become  an  increasingly  important  asnect  of  in- 
dividual and  family  welfare.  Medical  care  should  be  available  through  public 
assistance  to  everyone  who  is  unable  to  purchase  his  own  care  and  for  whom 
other  provisions  are  not  available  in  the  community.  This  overall  goal  was 
recognized  by  Congress  in  making  provision  for  medical  care  in  the  1950 
amendments  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  1956  and  1958  amendments. 

As  of  January  1958,  51  jurisdictions  were  providing  some  medical  care  under 
one  or  more  of  their  programs  for  public  assistance  recipients.  However,  the 
amount  and  scope  of  medical  care  varied  considerably  and  covered  the  follow- 
ing types  of  care:  practitioners’  services,  hospitalization,  drugs,  nursing- 
convalescent  home  care,  dental  services,  nursing  services,  clinic  services  pros- 
thetic appliances,  ambulance  (or  other  transportation),  laboratory,  and  X-rav 
services.  The  type  of  care  covered  most  frequently  under  plan  provisions  for 
the  three  adult  programs — old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permamently  and  totally  disabled — was  nursing-convalescent  home  care.  Among 
the  other  types  of  care,  those  covered  most  frequently  under  the  adult  programs 
were  drugs,  hospitalization,  and  practitioners’  services.  For  the  adult  programs 
. ® ypcs  of  care  covered  by  the  smallest  numbers  of  States  were  nursing  serv- 
mes,  except  for  such  services  provided  in  hospitals  and  nursing  or  convalescent 
homes,  and  clinic  services.  For  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  pattern  of  items 
otc&TQ  covered  was  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  adult  programs. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1950  amendments,  which  made  available  Federal 
matching  for  vendor  payments  for  medical  care,  the  growth  of  such  pavments 
has  been  rapid.  In  the  fiscal  year  1952,  the  first  full  year  of  oiieration  under 
those  amendments,  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  under  the  four  public 
assistance  programs  amounted  to  about  $70  million.  During  the  fiscal  year 
^ June  30,  1958,  such  payments  totaled  approximately  $236  million. 

• 1 ^ comprehensive  information  relating  to  amounts  for  medical  care 
requirements  on  whicli  money  payments  are  based  is  from  a siiecial 
study,  on  a voluntary  basis,  for  a selected  month  in  early  calendar  year  1957. 
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For  the  25  States  reporting  information  of  this  type  for  ohe  or  more  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  proportion  of  cases  having  an  amount  for  medical  care  included  in 
requirements  for  money  payments  varied  widely,  both  among  programs  and 
among  States.  The  total  increase  in  money  payments  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  that  resulted  from  the  inclusion  of  medical  needs  in  requirements 
amounted  to  about  $100  million  a year. 

The  single  averaging  formula  in  the  1958  amendments  provides  for  more 
flexibility  to  the  State  in  claiming  Federal  funds  for  payments  to  meet  needs 
of  people.  It  also  permits  simpliflcation  of  State  flscal  procedures  for  claiming 
Federal  funds.  State  administrative  planning  for  the  provision  of  medical  care 
in  public  assistance  can  now  be  focused  on  the  basis  of  what  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  recipient’s  medical  needs  rather  than  on  problems  arising  in  determin- 
ing method  of  payment.  This  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  medical  care  in 
public  assistance  will  increase  the  need  for  Bureau  consultation  with  States  in 
the  administration  and  program  development  of  the  medical  care  items  in  their 
standards  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  types  of  medical  care  for  assistance  recipients  is 
nursing-convalescent  home  care.  This  type  of  care  is  particularly  important  for 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  is  becoming  increasingly  more  impor- 
tant for  the  aged  as  the  average  age  of  recipients  increases. 

The  National  Conference  on  Nursing  Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged,  at  which 
Bureau  staff  participated  in  1958,  made  several  recommendations  to  improve 
services  provided  to  individuals  requiring  nursing  home  care.  We  are  now 
participating  with  Public  Health  Service  in  a series  of  regional  meetings  to 
discuss  ways  of  obtaining  the  best  use  of  health  and  welfare  personnel  in  achiev- 
ing this  common  objective.  Institutional  care  is  not  only  costly,  but  quite  scarce. 
States  request  assistance  in  determining  the  type  of  care  needed ; in  assuring 
that  costs  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  services  rendered ; and  in  developing  other 
services  in  connection  with  apparent  need  for  institutional  care. 

The  quality  of  medical  care,  as  well  as  its  cost,  provided  to  public  assistance 
recipients  will  depend  largely  upon  the  type,  timeliness,  and  amount  of  leader- 
ship provided  by  Bureau  staff.  Bureau  work  varies  considerably  from  State  to 
State  and  is  of  a continuing  evolutionary  and  developmental  nature.  Even 
though  good  economy  demands  that  medical  care  be  provided  on  the  most  efficient 
basis  possible — both  in  the  initial  phase  and  on  a continuing  basis — technical 
consultation  currently  requested  or  identifled  as  needed  in  some  31  State  agencies 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  because  of  insufficient  staffing. 

The  only  place  where  data  and  information  on  a national  basis  are  available  on 
the  subject  of  public  assistance  medical  care  is  through  the  machinery  of  the 
State-Federal  public  assistance  programs.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  has  an  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  gathering  information  for  use  of  all  States  and  other  groups 
developing  recommended  standards  to  help  States  in  their  operations  and  in 
solving  current  problems. 

REQUEST  FOB  1960 

The  Bureau  is  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $2,345,000  and  288  positions  for 
1960.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $178,500  and  15  positions  over  the  1959 
regular  appropriation  and  the  1959  supplemental  request  for  additional  funds 
due  to  the  increased  costs  caused  by  the  pay  increase. 

Most  of  the  impact  of  work  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  successive  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  is  of  a continuing  nature.  Consequently,  a large 
proportion  of  Bureau  staff  time  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  devoted  to 
continuing  operating  responsibilities,  i.e.,  developing  and  interpreting  policies, 
reviewing  and  acting  on  State  plan  material,  answering  specific  questions  raised 
by  the  States  and  regional  offices,  processing  grants  to  States,  answering  in- 
quiries from  the  public,  and  responding  to  pressing  assignments  made  from 
within  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Department,  including  those 
resulting  from  studies  or  inquiries  initiated  by  the  Congress  and  other 
organizations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1959 — and  continuing  into  fiscal  year  1960 — Bureau 
staff  assistance,  both  technical  and  clerical,  will  be  provided  to  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance.  Provision  was  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1958  for  an  Advisory  Council  to  review  the  status  of  tiie  piil)lic 
assistance  programs  in  relation  to  the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
programs ; the  fiscal  capacities  of  the  States  and  Federal  Government ; and  other 
factors  bearing  on  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  Federal  and  States’  sliare  in 
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the  program.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security^ 
as  Chairman,  and  12  other  members  recently  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and 
represent  various  segments  of  the  American  public  and  the  several  professional 
competencies  required  to  appraise  the  Federal-State  public  assistance  programs. 
The  Council  is  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1, 1960. 

The  increased  workload  in  continuing  responsibilities  results  in  less  staff  time 
being  available  for  the  type  of  leadership  needed  to  assist  the  States  in  strength- 
ening their  public  assistance  programs  and  thus  serving  needy  people  more  effec- 
tively. The  expenditure  of  $178,500  in  additional  funds  appears  to  be  a sound 
investment  for  undertaking  constructive  work  toward  improving  Federal- State 
programs  involving  over  $2  billion  in  Federal  funds  and  over  5 m,illion  needy 
persons. 

Grants  to  Stattis 

ESTIMATE  FOR  19  60 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1959  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  is  $1,806,400,000  and  your  pending  supplemental 
request  is  for  $168,400,000,  a total  of  $1,974,800,000,  and  your  request 
for  1960  is  $2,033,500,000,  an  increase  of  $58,700,000. 

The  requirements  are  continuing  to  increase.  The  appropriation 
for  1959  is  over  $200  million  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1958 
and  the  estimate — which,  as  long  as  I have  been  on  this  committee,  has 
always  been  on  the  low  side — is  an  increase  of  about  $60  million  in  1960 
over  1959. 

Do  you  think  that  an  increase  of  $60  million  is  a realistic  figure  ? 

Mr.  Eoney.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  There  was  no  change. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  on  the  low  side  every  time  you  have 
appeared  before  this  committee.  Do  you  think  you  are  making  a 
better  estimate  now  than  in  prior  years  ? 

Mr.  Eoney.  We  believe  this  estimate  is  as  good  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  saying  much. 

Mr.  Eoney^  I do  not  believe  the  estimates,  in  terms  of  the  many 
factors  that  can  affect  the  situation,  have  been  too  far  off.  One  of 
the  factors  that  enters  the  situation  and  that  is  unpredictable  is  that 
Congress  makes  changes  in  the  formula.  That  enters  into  the  $168 
million  supplemental  and  also  into  the  increase  for  next  year. 

BASIS  OF  ESTOIATES  FOR  19  60 

NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

For  the  adult  categories  the  estimates  are  based  on  recent  program 
trends  (down  for  OAA,  up  somewhat  for  APTD  and  up  slightly  for 
AB),  adjusted  in  old-age  assistance  for  the  estimated  effect  of  the 
1958  amendments  to  the  OASDI  program.  In  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  the  substantial  increase  projected  for  1959  and  the 
very  small  increase  from  1959  to  1960  are  based  on  experience  during 
the  1953-54  recession  and  the  subsequent  recovery,  adjusted  to  give 
effect  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  1957-58  recession  and  to  the  1958 
OASDI  amendments. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

The  trend  in  average  payments  has  been  steadily  upward,  and  in 
tlie  years  affected  by  changes  in  legislation  that  increased  the  Federal 
share  of  assistance  payments,  the  increases  are  greater  than  in  other 
years.  The  average  payments  projected  for  1958  and  1959  give  effect 
to  the  changes  made  in  the  formula  by  the  1958  amendments.  The 
1958  amendments,  unlike  the  earlier  McFarland- type  amendments, 
make  it  possible  for  many  States  to  claim  the  maximum  Federal  share 
per  recipient,  regardless  of  whether  the  Federal  increase  is  “passed 
on”  to  recipients.  Thus  most  of  the  impact  of  the  amendments  is 
esimated  to  occur  in  1959,  and  the  additional  effect  in  1960  represents 
primarily  the  fact  that  the  amendments  will  be  in  effect  for  the  full 
year  rather  than  a further  significant  increase  in  the  average  monthly 
Federal  amount  per  recipient. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  estimates  for  1959  are  based  on  estimates  submitted  by  State 
agencies  in  July  1958.  Those  for  1960  are  based  on  trends  over  the 
past  2 years.  Expenditures  from  Federal  funds  rose  by  $11  million 
from  1957  to  1958,  and  are  estimated  to  rise  an  additional  $11.3  mil- 
lion from  1958  to  1959.  According  to  data  supplied  by  State  agencies, 
about  $4.2  million  of  the  increase  is  due  to  increases  in  salary  rates ; 
$4.6  million  to  additional  staff ; and  $2.5  million  to  increases  in  expendi- 
tures for  such  items  as  travel,  office  rentals,  postage,  etc. 

PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  average  paid  to  each  recipient? 

Mrs.  West.  $64.16. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  Virginia  paying  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Things  have  not  changed  much  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Are  there  any  States  worse  than  Virginia  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Maybe  one  or  two. 

MINIMUM  SUBSISTENCE  COSTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  considered  to  be  the  bare  amount  a person 
should  have  to  exist  on,  not  live  but  just  exist  ? 

Mrs.  West.  We  are  doing  a somewhat  more  extensive  analysis  of 
food  prices  and  I think  when  it  is  completed  Mr.  Roney  will  send  it 
up  to  you. 
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(The  following  information  was  subsequently 
mittee:) 


Estimated  cost  of  1 loeeEs  foodf  October 


furnished  the  com- 

1958 


Sex-age  groups 

Low-cost 

plan 

Moderate- 
cost  plan 

Liberal 

plan 

FAMILIES 

Family  of  2,  21  to  34  years  of  age  2 

$15.50 

$21. 00 

$23. 50 

Family  of  2,  55  to  74  years  of  age  2 

14.00 

19.00 

21.00 

Family  of  4 with  preschool  children  3 

21.00 

27.50 

31.50 

Family  of  4,  school-age  children  * 

24.00 

32. 50 

37.00 

INDIVIDUALS 

Children: 

Under  1 year 

3. 25 

4.00 

4. 25 

1 to  3 years. 

3. 75 

4.  50 

5. 25 

4 to  6 years.. 

4. 25 

5.  50 

6.  50 

7 to  9 years 

5. 25 

6. 75 

7.  75 

Girls: 

10  to  12  years 

6. 00 

8.  00 

9.  00 

13  to  15  years 

6. 25 

8. 75 

10. 00 

16  to  20  years 

6.  50 

8. 75 

10.00 

Boys: 

10  to  12  years 

6.00 

8. 25 

9.  50 

13  to  15  years 

7.00 

9. 75 

11.00 

16  to  20  years 

8.  50 

11.  50 

12.75 

Women: 

21  to  34  years 

5. 50 

7.  75 

8.  50 

35  to  54  years 

5. 25 

7.  50 

8.  50 

55  to  74  years 

5.00 

7.00 

8.00 

75  years  and  over 

5.00 

6. 50 

7.  50 

Pregnant 

6.  25 

8.  50 

9. 25 

Nursing 

8.25 

11.25 

12. 25 

Men: 

21  to  34  years 

7. 25 

9. 75 

11.00 

35  to  54  years 

6. 75 

9. 25 

10. 25 

55  to  74  years 

6.  50 

8.  75 

9.  50 

75  years  and  over ...  .. 

6.  25 

8.  25 

9. 25 

1 These  estimates  were  computed  from  quantities  in  low-cost,  moderate-cost,  and  liberal  food  plans  pub- 
lished in  tables  2,  3,  and  4 of  the  October  1957  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review.  The  cost  of  the  food 
plans  was  first  estimated  by  using  the  average  prices  per  pound  of  each  food  group  paid  by  nonfarm  survey 
families  at  3 selected  income  levels.  These  prices  were  adjusted  to  current  levels  by  use  of  Average  Retail 
Prices  of  Food  in  46  Large  Cities  Combined  released  periodically  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Esti- 
mates for  individuals  have  been  roimded  to  nearest  $0.25  and  for  families  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

2 20  percent  added  for  small  families. 

3 Man  and  woman  21  to  34  years,  children,  1 to  3 and  4 to  6 years. 

< Man  and  woman  21  to  34  years,  child  7 to  9,  and  boy,  10  to  12  years. 

Source:  Family  Economics  Review.  December  1958,  p.  28,  Institute  of  Home  Economics,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Old-age  assistance:  Monthly  cost  standards  for  basic  needs  for  aged  man  living  alone 
and  keeping  house,  and  usual  maximum  on  money  payments  to  such  a case,  selected 
States,  July  1958 


State 

Monthly  amount  for  basic  needs 

Usual 
monthly 
maximum 
on  money 
payments 

Total 

Rent  1 

Items  other  than  rent 

Total 

Food 

Clothing 

Utilities ' 

All  other 

California 

Iowa 

Virginia 

$130.  70 
87.  53 
73.  75 

2 $63. 00 
21.25 
34.  70 

2 $67,  70 
66. 28 
39.  05 

$28.  50 
26.  98 
21.00 

$7.  70 
6.70 
4.50 

(*) 

$14.  75 
10.  30 

$31.70 

17.85 

3.25 

3 $105. 00 
(‘) 

1 Fixed  amounts,  maximums,  or  amounts  considered  necessary;  water  charges  included  with  rent. 

2 Amounts  for  utilities  included  with  rent. 

3 Usual  maximum  for  persons  with  less  than  $16  monthly  income  from  sources  other  than  assistance:  $16 
lower  for  other  persons. 

* State-authorized  local  reductions,  if  necessary. 
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Aid  to  dependent  children:  Monthly  cost  standards  for  basic  needs  for  family  consisting 
of  mother  (Sj),  hoy  (14),  girl  (9),  and  girl  {4),  and  usual  monthly  maximum  on 
money  payments  to  such  a family,  selected.  States,  July  1958 


State 

Monthly  amoimt  for  basic  needs 

Usual 
monthly 
maximum 
on  money 
payments 

Total 

Rent  1 

Items  other  than  rent 

Total 

Food 

Clothing 

Utilities  i 

All  other 

California.  

$192.  60 

$46.  80 

$145.  80 

$85. 30 

$31. 30 

$6.  00 

$23.  20 

2 $215. 00 

Iowa.  

197.  98 

42. 00 

155.  98 

79.  63 

26. 10 

25.  75 

24.50 

3 168. 00 

Virginia  

167. 45 

47.  95 

119.  50 

70. 15 

24.  75 

12.05 

12.  55 

e) 

1 Fixed  amounts,  maximums,  or  amounts  considered  necessary;  water  charges  included  with  rent. 

2 Legal  maximum:  will  cover  some  special  needs  in  addition  to  basic  needs. 

3 15  percent  reduction  applied  to  total  needs. 

* State-authorized  local  reduction,  if  necessary. 

Source:  Preliminary:  subject  to  revision,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Division  of  Program  Statistics  and  Analysis,  March 

6,  1959. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SHAKES  OF  COST 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  F ederal 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  It  varies  in  the  various  programs. 

Mrs.  West.  It  is  58.7  percent  in  old-age  assistance;  61  percent  in 
aid  to  dependent  children;  50.8  percent  in  aid  to  the  blind — that  is 
lower  because  we  have  a large  blind  program  in  Pennsylvania  where 
some  of  the  recipients  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  participation — and 
in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  it  is  55.8  percent. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  about  administrative  expenses  ? 

Mrs.  West.  The  Federal  share  is  $135  million,  we  estimate  for  1960. 
Mr.  Roney.  It  is  on  a 50-50  basis. 

number  of  recipients  and  average  payment 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  you  get  us  some  kind  of  table  for  the  past  5 years 
on  the  number  of  recipients  and  the  average  paid  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  F or  each  of  the  categories  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mrs.  West.  I have  them  here  now  for  December  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


Public  assistance:  Number  of  recipients  and  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient, 

by  program,  December  1954-58 


Year 

OAA 

ADO 

AB 

APTD 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

monthly 

payment 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

monthly 

payment 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

monthly 

payment 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

monthly 

payment 

1954 

2,  564, 767 
2,  552, 899 
2,  514, 468 
2, 487, 117 
2, 452, 465 

$51.  90 
53.93 
57.  99 
60.  69 
64. 16 

2, 173, 772 
2, 193, 215 
2,  270,  657 
2, 498, 041 
2,  850,  440 

$23.  96 
24. 35 
25.79 
26.  90 
28.  29 

102, 441 
104, 860 
107, 483 
108, 431 
109, 831 

$56. 37 
58. 08 
63. 15 
66. 35 
68.  29 

224, 391 
244, 010 
269, 191 
291, 182 
327,  763 

$54.93 
56. 18 
58.82 
60.  15 
62.  59 

1955 

1956 

1957  

1958  
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TREXDS  IX  AID  TO  DEPEXDEX'T  CHILDREX 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  the  prospects  are  of  reducing 
I the  number  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  ? 

1 Mr.  Koxey.  I do  not  believe  I can  say  the  prospects  are  too  great 
I for  a sensational  decrease  in  aid  to  dependent  children  as  long  as  the 
birth  rate  continues  to  expand  and  the  proportion  stays  approximately 
the  same  of  those  under  18  who  are  getting  aid  to  dependent  children. 
I think  one  of  the  impacts  that  could  be  made  on  this  is  related  to  the 
training  grant  and  research  aspects.  That  is  to  provide  more  skilled 
i personnel  to  help  in  family  situations  with  help  toward  obtaining  em- 
' .ployment  and  assisting  families  to  become  more  self-reliant. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  fact  that  we  had  more  unemployed  in  January 
1959  than  in  January  1958,  has  a little  bearing,  does  it  not  ? 

I Mr.  Koxey.  That  is  going  to  be  a factor.  The  aid  ta  dependent 
children’s  program  is  more  sensitive  to  economic  conditions  than  old- 
age  assistance. 

I ]\Ir.  Fogarty.  It  is  tied  closer  to  the  economic  condition  than  are 
the  other  public  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Koxey.  That  is  correct. 

I Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  is  tied  quite  directly,  is  it  not  ? - 

j Mr.  Koxey.  Quite  closely  although  there  are  some  exceptions  such 

I as  the  degree  to  which  mothers  can  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  their 
■ children  without  having  to  work,  especially  those  with  very  young 
children ; presumably  they  would  be  removed  from  the  labor  market. 
Wlien  the  mothers  are  in  the  labor  market  the  program  is  very  re- 
, sponsive  to  changes  in  employment  conditions. 

j ]\Ir.  Fogarty.  I notice  you  are  estimating  a continued  increase  in 
! 1960  even  though  you  say  in  the  justifications  you  assume  a more 

I favorable  employment  situation. 

I Mrs.  W^EST.  May  I comment  on  that? 

j We  figure  in  a normal  period,  with  the  growth  in  the  child  popula- 
i tion,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  families,  and  the  present  rate  of 
] family  breakdown,  we  would  have  an  increase  of  75,000  a year  in  the 
I number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

I Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  on  the  conservative  side,  is  it  not  ? 

i Mrs.  West.  Despite  the  unemployment  situation  you  point  out, 

I think  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  went  down  some 
from  December  1958  to  January  1959.  We  have  some  preliminary 
I figures  on  aid  to  dependent  children  for  J anuary — they  include  Xew 
I York  State  on  an  estimated  basis — and  we  find  the  increase  in  aid  to 
' dependent  children  from  December  to  January  is  only  two-thirds  as 
! great  as  it  was  a year  ago. 

; Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  are  asking  for  enough  in  this  pro- 
; gram  for  1960  for  aid  to  dependent  children  ? 

- ESTIMATES  COMPARED  ^\TTH  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

I 

I 

I Mr.  Koxey.  Yes,  especially  if  we  look  at  it  overall.  You  see,  if  we 
; are  a little  over  on  the  adult  categories  we  would  have  a little  leeway 
' for  ADC. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  be  very  unusual  if  you  are  a little  over.  Has 
this  ever  happened  before  ? 
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Mr.  Roney.  If  you  take  specific  categories,  we  have  been  both  over 
and  under ; we  have  to  look  at  the  record  to  see  the  overall. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  supply  the  answer. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Estimates  Over  Past  5 Years 

Underestimating  has  been  more  common  than  overestimating  (see  tables 
below).  The  number  of  recipients  usually  is  projected  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  program  trends.  Since  this  number  must  be  estimated  2 years  in  advance 
of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates  are  being  prepared,  changes 
in  trend  that  occur  in  the  intervening  years  are  not  reflected  in  the  original 
estimate.  When  changes  in  employment  conditions  occur,  estimates  for  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  can  be  substantially  affected.  The  average 
monthly  payments  also  have  been  on  the  low  side.  For  3 of  the  5 years  shown — 
1955,  1957,  and  1959 — the  Congress  changed  the  formula  for  determining  the 
Federal  share  after  the  original  estimates  were  prepared.  For  1956,  the  esti- 
mates, which  were  based  on  program  trends,  were  nevertheless  low.  For  1958, 
the  1956  amendments  had  a larger  than  anticipated  effect  on  payments  for  all 
programs  except  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Estimates,  compared  with  actual  experience  ^ 


old-age  assistance 


Fiscal  year 

Average  number  of  recipients 

Average  monthly  pajrment 

Estimate 

Actual 

Difference 

Estimate 

Actual 

Difference 

1955 

2. 526. 000 

2. 543. 000 
2,  519, 000 
2,  465, 000 
2,  475,  000 

2, 562, 322 
2,  543, 046 
2,  511,  242 
2,  481, 954 

-f36,322 
-f-46 
-7,  758 
-fl6,  954 

$47. 88 
50.  32 
51.79 
58. 07 
62.  50 

$51.  70 
63.53 
57. 19 
60.  38 

-f$3. 82 
-f3.  21 
-f5.40 
+2. 31 

1956  

1957 

1958 

1959  

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


1955 

1,  844,  000 

2, 179,  579 

-1-335,  579 

$22.  06 

$23.  72 

-}-$l.  66 

1956 

2, 106,  000 

2,  213, 948 

-H07,  948 

23.61 

24.  07 

-1-.  46 

1957 - 

2,  265, 000 

2,  296, 159 

-1-31, 159 

23.38 

25.41 

-1-2.03 

1958 

2,  277,  000 

2,  541,  959 

-1-264,  959 

26.  42 

26.  72 

-f.30 

1959  

2,  608,  000 

27.24 

AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


1955  — — 

101, 000 
103, 800 
108,  000 

108. 300 

112. 300 

102, 534 
104, 823 
107, 311 
108,  264 

-1-1,  534 
-fl,  023 
-689 
-36 

$52.  56 

55.  72 

56.  68 
64.80 
66.  67 

$56.  28 
58.  09 
62.  60 
65.  73 

-f$3.  72 
-1-2. 37 
-1-5.  92 
-t-.93 

1956 

1957  

1958 

1959  ' 

AID  TO  THE  PERMANENTLY  AND  TOTALLY  DISABLED 


1955 — - 

226, 000 
250,  400 

225,  614 
246, 300 
271, 119 

-386 

$51. 18 

$54.  33 

-f$3. 15 

1956 

-4, 100 
-f3, 119 

53. 39 

55.  89 

-1-2.50 

1957.. 

268, 000 
285,  500 
339,  500 

55.26 

58.  04 

•+■2.78 

1958.. 

295,  056 

-f  9;  556 

61.89 

59.  93 

-1.96 

1959 

63. 22 

I In  original  request  to  Congress. 
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NONPARTICIPATION  BY  CERTAIN  STATES  IN  AID  TO  THE  PERMANENTLY 

AND  TOTALLY  DISABLED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  five  States — ^Alaska,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  Nevada — are  not  participating  in  the  program  for  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Is  there  one  reason  that  applies 
to  all  five  or  do  they  each  have  reasons  of  their  own?  I know  Mr. 
Denton  would  be  interested  in  knowing  why  Indiana  has  not  accepted 
this  program.  Indiana  just  does  not  like  Federal  funds,  from  what  I 
can  gather. 

Mr.  Honey.  I understand  they  do  have  a bill  in  their  legislature, 
which  is  currently  meeting,  to  extend  it.  Whether  it  will  come  out,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  comes  out  do  you  think  they  have  enough 
votes  in  the  State  legislature  to  override  a veto  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  That  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Roney.  My  understanding  is  that  Iowa  too  has  a bill  in  their 
legislature.  Whether  it  will  come  out,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Arizona  and  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  In  those  two  States,  I do  not  know  what  the  situation 
is  nor  what  the  reasons  are.  Mrs.  West  reminds  me  that  in  Arizona 
there  is  a factor  relating  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  been  shut  off  also  as  far  as  the 
crippled  children’s  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Roney.  For  the  three  categories  they  receive  a more  favorable 
matching  ratio  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  on  reservations. 

HELP  FROM  RELATIVES 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  There  are  two  sentences  in  your  justifications  that  say : 

People  are  considered  needy  if  all  the  income  they  have  or  can  get  from  other 
sources  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  minimum  living  standard  set  by  their  State. 
The  assistance  payment  is  intended  to  make  up  the  difference. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  “or  can  get”  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  I think  the  reference  there  is  to  those  who  may  be 
receiving  help  from  relatives.  As  you  know,  in  a number  of  States 
they  do  pursue  the  ability  of  children  to  help  aged  parents.  I think 
that  language  is  to  cover  that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  that  interpretation  apply  to  all  the  States? 

Mr.  Roney.  Not  all  the  States  have  a relatives’  responsibility  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a very  difficult  provision  to  administer;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Roney.  It  is,  and  the  States  do  it  in  different  ways.  Some 
States  set  up  a schedule  of  income  of  daughters  and  sons  and  if  it  is  so 
much  income  they  are  expected  to  contribute  so  much.  Other  States 
do  it  on  an  individual  basis,  and  other  States  have  no  relatives’  respon- 
sibility provision  at  all.  This  is  one  area  that  is  left  to  the  States. 

STATE  MINIMUM  LIVING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  minimum  living  standards  are  set  by  States 
like  Virginia  ? 
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Mr.  Roney.  I cannot  answer  that.  We  do  have  some  figures  at  the 
office  indicating  what  the  standards  are  currently  for  the  States. 

Often  after  setting  the  standards  if  they  do  not  have  enough  State 
money  they  make  a percentage  reduction  in  the  payment. 

Mrs.  West.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Expand  on  that  a little  bit  for  t&  record. 
(Additional  information  was  submitted  as  follows :) 

In  Virginia,  as  in  other  States,  standards  are  set  by  the  State  agency  to  be 
used  by  tbe  localities  in  computing  tbe  total  cost  of  requirements  of  needy  people 
to  be  met  by  all  tbeir  resources  (including  tbe  assistance  payment).  Until 
recently,  most  counties  in  Virginia  did  not  pay  assistance  to  meet  tbe  full  amount 
other  resources  didn’t  cover.  For  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  tbe  blind,  and  aid  to 
tbe  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  all  counties  used  tbe  full  amount  of  tbe 
State  standards  for  requirements  and  paid  assistance  at  least  up  to  tbe  Federal 
maximum  of  $60  then  in  effect.  Some  counties  (more  usually  tbe  large  urban 
areas)  provided  for  assistance  in  excess  of  the  Federal  maximum  if  tbe  person 
needed  it.  For  aid  to  dependent  children,  many  of  the  counties  applied  a per- 
centage reduction  to  tbe  figures  they  got  by  using  tbe  State  standards  of  require- 
ments. The  percents  used  for  aid  to  dependent  children  varied  among  tbe 
counties  from  70  to  100  percent  and  assistance  was  paid  up  to  tbe  Federal  max- 
imums  of  $32-$32-$23  then  in  effect.  A few  counties  did  pay  more  when  tbe 
family  needed  it. 

Tbe  more  usual  practice  in  States  reducing  payments  on  a percentage  or  flat 
reduction  basis  is  to  apply  tbe  reduction  not  to  the  State’s  cost  figures  for  require- 
ments— as  Virginia  does — ^but  to  the  individual’s  or  family’s  budget  deficit. 
“Budget  deficit”  means  tbe  amount  by  which  resources  and  income  of  needy 
individuals  other  than  the  assistance  payment  falls  short  of  meeting  tbeir  total 
requirements  as  measured  by  tbe  State  standards.  In  States  meeting  100  per- 
cent of  need,  tbe  budget  deficit  is  also  the  amount  of  tbe  assistance  payment. 
According  to  most  recent  information,  12  States  reduce  payments  on  a percentage 
or  fiat  basis  for  one  or  more  of  tbe  programs  on  a statewide  basis  or  allow  tbe 
localities  to  make  such  reductions. 


Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estim  ate 

$423, 253 

$492, 090 

$597, 568 

1, 175,  792 
194,  586 
178,  642 
2,200 

1,  250, 435 
230, 445 
193,  530 
-2,  200 

1,  282,  261 
248, 406 
216,  765 

1,  974,  473 

-2,  200 
7,  227 

2, 164,  300 
2,200 

2, 345, 000 

1,  979,  500 

2, 166,  500 

2, 345,  000 

1,  900, 000 
79,  500 

1,  980, 000 

2,  345,  000 

1,  979,  500 

1,  980, 000 

2,  346, 000 

186,  500 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Program  policies  and  standards 

2.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  opera- 

tions  

3.  Collect  and  interpret  statistics — 

4.  Administration... 

5.  1969  program  obligated  in  1958... 


Total  obligations. 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. 


New  obligational  authority. 


New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance’ 
(72  Stat.  243).. 


Appropriation  (adjusted).. 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases. 
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01)ject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

263 

273 

288 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  . - 

4 

3 

4 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

254 

260 

272 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year. . 

251 

263 

278 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

8.  6 $6,  296 

8.  7 $7,  025 

9. 0 $7,  225 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions..  ..  

$1,  649,  942 

$1,  801,  200 

$1,  926,  300 

Positions  other  than  permanent.  . . 

19,  666 

12,  000 

24,600 

Other  personal  services  ...  . ...  

29,  269 

31,  300 

39, 100 

Total  personal  services  . ...  ..  ...  . 

1,  698,  877 

1,  844,  500 

1,  990, 000 

02  Travel-  . ....  .......... 

91, 165 

109,  000 

118,  300 

03  Transportation  of  things.  ...  . _ 

1,473 

2,  500 

2,500 

04  Communication  services .....  ...  ...  ...  _. 

24,  252 

27,  620 

28,  320 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ._  ..  . 

300 

06  Printing  and  reproduction: 

Printing  . . ..... 

6,  604 

9,  000 

11,  700 

Reproduction.  ._  . ..  ...  . . _ 

15,  766 

17,  000 

20, 950 

07  Other  contractual  services 

5,  366 

9,  900 

17,  000 

Services  performed  ~bj  other  agencies.  . . 

11.331 

12,  980 

13, 200 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ..  ...  

10,  451 

12,  400 

13,  230 

09  Equipment  . . __  . 

4,263 

3,200 

2,  600 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _.  . 

101,  056 

117,  000 

125;  180 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities _ .... 

920 

800 

800 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  . _ _ 

749 

600 

920 

1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

2,  200 

-2,  200 

Total  obligations.  ... 

1,  974,  473 

2, 164,  300 

2,  345,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
1959  is  $1,980,000  and  you  have  a supplemental  request  pending  for 
$186,500,  which  means  a total  of  $2,166,500  for  1959,  and  your  request 
for  1960  is  $2,345,000,  an  increase  of  $178,500,  of  which  $23,000  is  in 
mandatory  terms. 

INCREASES  REQUESTED 

Will  you  explain  for  the  record  the  necessity  for  these  increases 
on  page  24  and  tell  which  ones  are  directly  related  to  carrying  out 
the  new  provisions  enacted  last  year  to  the  act. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Explanation  of  Budget  Increases  and  Their  Relationship  to  the  Social 

Security  Amendments  of  1958 

The  request  for  an  increase  of  15  positions  and  $178,500  is  primarily  due  to 
the  increased  workload  resulting  from  the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  together  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  recognized  that  these 
amendments  would  cause  a substantial  increase  in  the  workload  of  the  Bureau. 
However,  it  was  determined  that  approval  could  not  be  given  for  operating 
on  a deficiency  basis  and  that  additional  stafling  for  the  increased  workload 
would  depend  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Bureau’s 
request  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

In  order  to  handle  the  additional  workload  resulting  from  the  1958  amend- 
ments and  to  work  toward  the  goals  established  by  the  Congress  in  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  an  increase  is  requested  for  each  of  the  four  major 
budget  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

1.  Program  policies  and  standards,  10  positions,  $89,31/3 

A major  area  in  which  additional  staff  are  nee<ied  is  the  area  of  medical 
care — such  care  is  essential  to  providing  self-care  and  self-support  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  of  major  importance  both  by  the  Department  and  the  States.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  public  assistance  caseload  is  made  up  of  persons  with 
unusually  heavy  medical  needs  resulting  from  disability,  chronic  illness  or 
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infirmities  of  old  age.  The  single  averaging  formula — in  the  1958  amend- 
ments— provides  for  flexibility  in  not  only  meeting  needs  of  people  but  in 
accounting  for  the  medical  care  provided.  With  total  Federal,  State,  and  local 
expenditures  of  about  $350  million  for  medical  care,  it  is  very  important  for 
the  Bureau  to  work  with  the  States  toward  the  most  effective  and  eflScient 
administration  of  the  medical  care  aspects  of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

The  Bureau  is  requesting  additional  staff  for  this  area  of  work  since  the 
quality  of  medical  care,  as  well  as  its  cost,  provided  to  public  assistance  re- 
cipients will  depend  largely  upon  the  type,  timeliness  and  amount  of  leader- 
ship provided  by  Bureau  staff.  Even  though  good  economy  demands  that  medi- 
cal care  be  provided  on  the  most  efficient  basis  possible — both  in  the  initial 
phase  and  on  a continuing  basis — technical  consultation  requested  or  identified 
as  needed,  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  in  about  30  State  agencies  could  not  be 
met  because  of  insufficient  staffing. 

Although  the  1958  amendments  make  it  possible  to  move  further  in  strength- 
ening the  public  assistance  program  and  thus  serving  needy  people  more  ef- 
fectively, it  is  recognized  that  unremitting  effort  over  a long  period  of  time 
will  be  required  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  expedite  the  achievement  of  this  goal,  the  Bureau  has 
requested  additional  funds  to  provide  for  conducting  some  limited  direct  train- 
ing activities  for  State  field  supervisors  since  they  are  the  key  staff  carrying 
responsibility  for  criteria  and  supervision  of  local  operations  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  operations,  3 positions, 
$13,906 

The  1958  amendment  providing  for  the  inclusion  of  medical  care  costs  with- 
in the  assistance  maximum  has  been — and  will  continue  to  be — reflected  in  con- 
tinued modification  of  medical  care  plan  provisions. 

Also,  as  a result  of  the  new  Federal  matching  provisions  in  the  1958  amend- 
ments, modifications  will  be  made  in  State  maximums  on  payments,  program 
financing,  and  broader  aspects  of  program  planning — all  of  these  produce  an 
increased  volume  of  plan  provisions.  Considerable  additional  staff  work  will 
also  be  required  in  assisting  with  the  development  and  submittal  of  a new  plan 
for  Guam,  which  was  brought  under  the  public  assistance  programs  by  the 
1958  amendments. 

3.  Collect  and  interpret  statistics,  2 positions,  $10,801 

Basic  information  about  the  effect  of  State  policies  and  practices  on  needy 
people,  on  the  national  welfare  and  on  the  administration  of  the  public  assist- 
ance programs  is  essential  to  carrying  out  the  objedtives  of  the  1958  amend- 
ments and  the  attainment  of  program  goals.  For  example,  amounts  spent  for 
medical  and  remedial  care  of  recipients  of  public  assistance  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. A special  study  relating  to  the  volume  and  costs  of  medical  care 
would  provide  information  needed  by  most  States  to  enable  them  to:  identify 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  increased  costs ; evaluate  coverage  of  their  plan 
provisions  with  respect  to  types  and  quantity  of  care;  and  establish  controls 
that  will  assure  the  best  use  of  available  funds. 
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Administration,  0 positions,  $22,050 

Additional  funds  are  requested  for  expenses  of  the  new  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Assistance  and  the  report  of  the  Council,  as  required  by  a provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  request  of  $136,100  described  above,  the  Bureau  is  re- 
questing (1)  $23,000  for  mandatory  items  for  the  extra  days  pay  in  1960  and 
for  annualization  of  positions  filled  only  a portion  of  1959j  and  (2)  $25,000 
for  reclassification  of  an  estimated  35  positions,  most  of  which  have  not  been 
reviewed,  for  classification  purposes,  in  light  of  additional  responsibilities  re- 
sulting from  the  1958  and  other  recent  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
This  total  increase  of  $184,100  is  offset  by  decreases  of  $5,600  for  nonrecurring 
items  of  expense,  making  a net  increase  of  $178,500. 

STATE  MAXIMUMS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  40  you  say : 

Although  the  Bureau  has,  over  a period  of  years,  recommended  against  State 
maximums  on  individual  payments,  the  shift  in  Federal  law  to  an  average  maxi- 
mum makes  it  important  that  the  Bureau  increase  its  work  with  States  toward 
the  elimination  of  these  maximums  * * * 

In  some  States  legislative  amendments  will  have  to  be  sought. 

What  are  you  doing,  some  lobbying  in  the  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Koney.  It  is  primarily  a matter  of  providing  them  information 
as  to  how  the  matter  is  handled  in  other  States.  We  would  work 
with  State  personnel  in  State  departments  of  public  welfare  only. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall. 

DONATED  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  know  the  dollar  value  of  agricultural  com- 
modities that  have  been  allocated  to  the  States  to  give  to  public  as- 
sistance recipients  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  are  talking  about  surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mrs.  West.  We  do  not  get  reports  from  the  States  on  that,  Mr. 
Marshall.  That  is  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
I think  the  Commissioner’s  office  receives  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  giving  that  information  by  State. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  have  that,  could  you  supply  it  for  the 
record  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Certainly. 
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(The  information  requested  follows :) 

The  value  and  weight  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  distributed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  by 
State,  fiscal  year  1958^  [ 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut - 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckj'- 

Louisiana 

Maine.-. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory 


Weight 

Value  * 

Number  of 
needy  persons 

Thousands  of 
pounds 

Thousands  of 
dollars 

Peak  month 

471, 541 

$75, 892 

4, 665,479 

17, 187 

2,  727 

146, 865 

425 

87 

21, 656 

34, 269 

5,  711 

297,  572 

2, 346 

388 

88, 790 

1, 193 

159 

13, 864 

40 

9 

1, 120 

2, 446 

394 

28, 950 

1,322 

177 

41, 986 

2,  276 

332 

32, 793 

6,552 

996 

82, 034 

6,  969 

1,304 

95, 112 

6, 350 

1, 032 

77, 237 

856 

163 

10,  no 

23, 620 

3,679 

239,345 

23, 113 

3, 347 

178, 902 

2,190 

474 

47, 657 

1, 167 

260 

28, 423 

48 

12 

1,955 

25, 175 

4,392 

475,  526 

1,373 

265 

39, 962 

65,  379 

8,  822 

623,  703 

8,  816 

1,  351 

67, 692 

196 

34 

7, 642 

125 

18 

2, 041 

71 

13 

1,403 

502 

85 

8,  497 

726 

174 

16, 394 

4,742 

877 

39, 686 

19,  588 

3,  741 

265,  792 

713 

93 

7,  751 

1,751 

226 

13, 533 

2, 151 

476 

59,  564 

31,  409 

5,  251 

242,  on 

44, 824 

8,251 

751,  693 

569 

106 

11,  728 

119 

19 

3,  916 

6, 152 

852 

33,  677 

29, 249 

4,  262 

259,  365 

13,  525 

2, 140 

123, 254 

2,922 

498 

26, 146 

503 

86 

10,  981 

5,  952 

859 

39,  611 

248 

60 

6,868 

25,  370 

4,  032 

241, 617 

1,  416 

243 

25,  391 

838 

147 

7,  733 

44,  359 

7,  221 

563,  503 

409 

47 

9, 933 

1 Excludes  distribution  to  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  needy  persons  living  in  institutions.  Includes 
general  assistance  recipients  and  also  recipients  of  the  federally  aided  public  assistance  programs.  Surplus 
commodities  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1958  included  dry  beans,  butter,  cheese,  cornmeal,  dried  eggs, 
wheat  flour,  grapefruit  sections,  peanut  butter,  rice,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  As  of  March  6,  1959,  the  only 
surplus  commodities  available  for  distribution  to  needy  persons  included  butter,  cornmeal,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  rice  and  wheat  flour.  During  fiscal  year  1958,  the  value  of  sm-plus  agiicultm’al  commodities  dis- 
tributed to  each  needy  person  averaged  out  to  about  $1.75  per  month. 

2 Represents  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Includes  commodity  cost,  warehousing,  transporta- 
tion, processing,  repackaging,  and  miscellaneous  handling  charges. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


EFFECT  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  ON  MONEY  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  those  surplus  com- 
modities and  the  dollar  value  of  those  surplus  commodities  furnished 
by  the  Government  when  you  deal  with  the  States  ? 
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Mr.  Roney.  No;  we  do  not.  As  I understand  the  application  of 
our  surplus  commodity  regulations  in  relation  to  those  in  need,  this 
is  not  supposed  to  substitute  for  money  payments  that  are  being  made. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  in  addition  to  the  money  payments,  and  part  of  the 
reason  is  the  variation  in  the  commodities,  the  types  of  commodities, 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  a Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  quite 
an  ambitious  individual.  He  is  charging  the  farm  program  with  the 
costs  of  the  foreign  programs  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
relief  costs.  That  is  why  I am  asking  these  questions.  I have  been 
wondering  if  the  people  handling  any  of  these  programs  hi  any  way 
take  that  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the  allocation  to  States. 

That  distribution  in  some  States  has  gotten  to  be  quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WiRSHALL.  What  would  happen  to  your  program  if  somehow 
or  another  that  should  be  removed  from  the  picture?  Where  would 
you  people  be  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  Theoretically,  as  I understand  the  surplus  food  pro- 
gram, it  should  not  affect  the  assistance  payments.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  in  addition  thereto. 

Certainly  with  the  low  payments  that  are  being  made — just  looking 
at  the  dollar  amounts  in  some  States — it  would  appear  to  me  that 
people  who  are  getting  surplus  commodities  hi  addition  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  of  more  assistance  to  the 
States  in  meeting  their  obligations  than  it  has  to  the  F ederal  Govern- 
ment ; I mean  in  your  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Roney.  Inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  the  recipients  of  the  assistance 
programs  in  addition  to  other  people  as  well,  that  would  be  true.  It 
also  enters  into  the  general  assistance  picture  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  participate  financially,  that  is,  the  needy,  other 
than  those  in  the  four  federally  aided  categories. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Some  of  these  State  people,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
a little  better  recognition  of  the  Federal  Government  and  some  of 
the  assistance  we  are  giving. 

Mr.  Roney.  I suspect  in  many  States  it  almost  has  to  be  a sub- 
stantial factor  in  the  State  welfare  operation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  further  you  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Roney  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  I do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  this  appropria- 
tion request,  is  there?  The  load  is  there  in  the  States  and  we  are 
bound  by  law  to  match  it,  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  You  know  that  better  than  I,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Is  there  any  question  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  to  match  whatever  the  States  put  up. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  the  formula. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Thursday,  March  5,  1959. 


CHILDKEN’S  BUKEAU 

WITNESSES 

MRS.  KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER,  CHIEF,  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
ARTHUR  J.  LESSER,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES 

MISS  MILDRED  M.  ARNOLD,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES 

PHILIP  G.  GREEN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY SERVICE 

MISS  HELEN  L.  WITMER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 
GORDON  FORTNEY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


Program  by  activities; 

1.  State  and  local  health  services  for  children 

2.  State  and  local  social  services  for  children 

3.  Technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  for  juve- 

nile delinquency  programs 

4.  Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  children 

5.  Information  for  parents  and  others  working  with  chil- 

dren  

6.  Administration 

7.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 


Total  obligations 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. 

New  obligational  authority 


New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation , 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance” 
(72  Stat.  243) 


Appropriation  (adjusted) 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases. 


$681, 625 
378,  754 

144,  518 
299, 199 

281,  541 
254,  518 
4, 871 


2, 045, 026 

-4, 871 
2,969 


2, 043, 124 


$2, 000, 000 

43, 124 


2, 043, 124 


$744,  980 
404, 277 

171, 382 
319,  255 

282,  401 
249,  705 
-4, 871 


2, 167, 129 
4, 871 


2, 172, 000 


$2,000,000 


2, 000, 000 

172, 000 


$769, 003 
439, 634 

197, 649 
320,  394 

322,  791 
250, 529 


2, 300, 000 


2, 300, 000 


$2, 300, 000 


2, 300, 000 
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O'bject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  'nn'^^tvpr  nf  ppTmn.nftTit  positions  

252 

250 

259 

~Pn11-tlTTU^  otlipr  positions  .....  __  _ 

1 

1 

3 

of  all  p.mployp.os  

224 

231 

237 

NiiTTll^or  of  pmploypps  at  find  of  ypar  

233 

233 

242 

Avfiragfi  trS  gradfi  and  salary  _ 

8. 9 $6,  686 

8.  9 $7, 388 

8. 9 $7. 450 

01  Personal  services: 

Pfirmanfint  positions  

$1,  560,  469 
9, 978 
7,653 

$1,  697,  645 
9,927 

$1,  744,  732 

Positions  othpr  than  perroanfint  . -- 

22, 327 
17,  562 

nthfir  pfirsonal  sfirvices.  _ _ __  

9,928 

Total  pfirsonal  SfirvicfiS  

1,  578, 100 
147,  833 
995 

1,  717,  500 
151,  300 
1,500 

1,  784,  621 
163,  338 

fl‘2  Travfil  

flS  Transportation  of  things  

1,500 

fl4  P,ommnnifiation  sfirviops  ....  

25,  675 
1, 157 
129,  050 
4, 194 

25,  500 
500 

26, 085 
500 

fl.’i  Pfints  and  utility  sfirvicfis  

no  Printing  and  rfiprodiiction  

122,  800 
3,500 
19,  500 
15,  000 

162,  611 
3,  500 

07  Othfir  fiontraotnal  SfirvififiS- _ 

Sfirvififis  pfirformpd  hy  other  agp,noies  

31, 816 

19,  790 
15,  378 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

14,  759 

09  Equipment  

11,  280 
94,  215 

10, 200 

12,902 
108,  775 
1, 000 

11  Grants,  snhsidifis,  and  contributions.  

103,  700 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  

1,  081 
4,  871 

1,  000 
-4, 871 

IQ/ifl  program  ohliaatfid  in  1958  _ _ 

Total  obligations 

2, 045, 026 

2, 167, 129 

2, 300, 000 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND 

YOUTH 

Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  (total  obligations)  

$150, 000 

$200, 000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

150, 000 

200, 000 

O'bject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  nnmhp.r  of  permanent  positions  _ . 

18 

18 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

4 

Average  number  nf  all  employees 

13 

19 

N^umber  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

18 

6 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

10.1  $7,553 

10. 1 $7, 553 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions  _ . 

$102,  990 

$120,  449 
29, 967 
974 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services 

487 

Total  personal  services 

103, 477 
31,000 
1,857 
5,  000 
336 

151,390 

31.000 
2,016 

10. 000 
336 

02  Travel..  

04  Communication  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

710 

1,209 

09  Equipment 

4,  422 
2,153 
1,045 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

2,  324 
1,  725 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

i Total  obligations 

150, 000 

200,000 
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Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

2.  Crippled  children’s  services 

3.  Child  welfare  services. - .. 

Total  obligations 

$16,  336,  393 
14,  847, 191 
9,  538,  911 

$16, 500, 000 

15. 000. 000 

12. 000.  000 

$16,  500, 000 

15. 000.  000 

12. 000,  OOO 

40,  722,  495 
777,  505 

43,  500, 000 

43,  500,  000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority 

41,  500, 000 

43,  500,  000 

43,  500, 000 

Object  classification 

1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$40,  722, 495 

$43, 500, 000 

$43, 500,  COO 

Mr.  Fogartt.  We  now  have  before  us  the  Children’s  Bureau. 


Salaries  and  Expenses 

Do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee,  Mrs.  Oettinger  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes.  I will  file  my  opening  statement  and  read 
the  summary,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  do  whichever  you  wish. 

(Mrs.  Oettinger’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

INCREASE  REQUESTED 

The  1960  estimate  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau,”  represents 
an  increase  of  $128,000  over  the  amount  of  $2,172,000  estimated  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  This  increase  covers  9 posi- 
tions, the  expenses  of  the  newly  established  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services,  increased  distribution  of  the  Bureau’s  iJjiblications  for  parents  and  a 
slight  expansion  in  printing  of  technical  publications,  and  a mandatory  item  of 
$7,163  for  the  extra  day  of  pay  in  1960. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

The  legal  authority  under  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  serves  the  children 
of  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  basic  act  of  April  9,  1912,  creating  the 
Bureau  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6)  and  in  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  dele- 
gations by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  7,  subch.  V) . 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating  and 
reporting  “upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  childlife 
among  all  classes  of  our  people.”  The  Bureau  studies  many  types  of  conditions 
affecting  the  lives  of  children,  provides  data  and  makes  recommendations  to 
improve  practices  in  child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

Under  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  administers  grants  to 
States  for  three  programs:  (1)  maternal  and  child  health  services,  (2)  crippled 
children’s  services,  and  (3)  child  welfare  services.  For  these  programs,  the 
Bureau  develops  policies,  reviews,  and  approves  State  plans  and  budgets,  and 
provides  technical  consultation  to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 
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SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS 

Population. — During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  up^vard  revision  of  2 
iniUion  in  the  number  of  children  under  18  it  is  estimated  will  be  in  the  national 
population  by  1965  5 from  70  million  to  (2  million.  The  nmnber  of  families  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  39,303,000  in  1950  to  43,714,000  in  1958. 

Motility. — Twenty  percent  of  our  total  population  moves  each  year.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  1 and  17  who  move  with  their  families  in- 
creased from  9 million  in  1950  to  12  million  in  1958. 

Workiyiy  mothers. — The  number  of  working  mothers  with  children  under  18 
has  reached  another  alltime  high  of  7 million;  13  percent  of  the  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6 and  11  have  to  care  for  themselves  while  their  mothers  work. 

Juvenile  delinquency. — In  each  of  the  9 years  from  1948  to  1957,  juvenile  de- 
linquency court  cases  increased.  Over  that  period  of  time,  the  increase  in  the 
delinquency  cases  was  five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  child  population 
of  juvenile  court  age. 

Health  services. — The  number  of  infants  who  have  been  served  in  well-child 
<?onferences  alone  more  than  doubled  between  1947  and  1957.  The  number  of 
States  with  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  has  grown  from  4 to  44  in 
the  past  3 years.  The  number  of  children  with  congenital  heart  disease  who  re- 
ceived medical  services  under  State  crippled  children’s  programs  increased  from 
2,000  in  19.50  to  10,000  in  1957. 

In  the  light  of  these  trends,  the  Children’s  Bureau  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  shaping  its  program  so  as  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  strengthening 
of  healthy  family  life  in  a mobile  society  and  to  stress  the  prevention  of  those 
conditions  which  adversely  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  through 
helping  communities  adapt  their  programs  to  changing  conditions. 

Through  those  specific  programs  for  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  carries  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  through  cooperative  relationships  with  a wide  variety  of 
public  and  voluntary  organizations,  the  Bureau  tries  to  help  the  Nation  move 
forward  in  expressing  its  concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  children. 

For  example,  the  Children’s  Bureau  provides  the  secretariat  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  There  are  11  major  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  34  units  which  have  imograms  related  to  chil- 
dren and  are  represented  on  this  Committee.  Both  in  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  in  the  stimulation  and  strengthening  of  cooperative  relationships  in 
programs  concerning  children,  this  Committee  has  proved  an  effective  mechanism. 

Through  it,  the  Bureau  is  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Council  of  State 
Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  composed  of  both  State  and  territorial 
'Committees  which  give  leadership  to  programs  for  children  and  youth.  In  turn, 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  is  a clearinghouse  of  information  for  the 
National  Council. 

Through  this  secretariat  the  Bureau  also  works  closely  with  the  Council  of 
National  Organizations  with  a membership  of  over  200  national  professional 
and  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  whose  programs  include  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  children. 

These  three  groups,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Council  of  National 
Organizations,  have  a continuing  relationship  which  sustains  national  interest 
in  and  action  on  the  White  House  Conference  recommendations  during  the 
interim  years. 

On  May  27,  1958,  President  Eisenhower  issued  a call  for  the  1960  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  estimate  for  carrying  forward  the 
Bureau’s  part  of  the  planning  for  this  conference  is  discussed  under  “Salaries 
and  expenses,  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.” 

PROGRAM  EMPHASES  IN  1959  AND  I960 

Great  population,  economic,  and  social  changes  are  occurring  in  our  country. 
Gaps  exist  in  what  is  being  done  and  needs  to  be  done  for  children.  The  Bureau's 
long-range  plans  take  into  account  these  changes  and  gaps.  Its  immediate  plans 
must  be  selective,  within  its  broad  mission  and  fashioned  to  its  limited  resources. 

Following  is  a resume  of  principal  activities  to  be  undertaken  in  1959  and 
1960  which  the  Bureau  regards  as  of  highest  priority  in  its  on-going  programs. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Rapid  advances  in  medical  knowledge,  the  rising  child  population,  rising  costs 
of  medical  care,  and  population  shifts  which  bring  large  groups  of  people  to 
previously  unsettled  areas  and  new  concentration  in  cities  are  factors  which 
affect  health  services  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  administering  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
services  under  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau’s  health  services 
staff  is  working  with  State  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
agencies  in  every  State  in  meeting  those  problems  which  changing  conditions 
bring. 

The  Bureau’s  health  services  staff  is  composed  of  specialists  in  medical  and 
related  fields,  such  as  pediatrics,  nursing,  physical  therapy,  medical  social  work, 
nutrition,  and  mental  retardation. 

The  staff  members  are  available  to  the  States  for  consultation  and  also  work 
v^dth  national  voluntary  organizations  whose  programs  concern  the  health  of 
children.  Through  continuing  relationships  with  the  Nation’s  leading  medical 
schools,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  is  able  to  offer  balanced  counsel  responsive  to 
diversified  interests  as  goals  are  charted  which  will  bring  most  significant 
advances  in  programs  for  children. 

Consultation  to  the  State  health  departments  on  mental  retardation  programs 
which  provide  diagnostic,  counseling,  and  casework  services  will  continue  to  be 
a major  activity  of  Children’s  Bureau  staff.  In  order  to  make  this  work  most 
effective,  the  Bureau  coordinates  its  efforts  with  those  of  other  Federal  agencies 
participating  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation  and  with  various  national  organizations. 

It  continues  to  hold  national  conferences  and  institutes  with  members  of  the 
various  professions  who  work  with  mentally  retarded  children.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  for  example,  over  100  people  participated  in  a national  conference 
on  community  health  services.  As  one  result  of  this  conference,  a technical 
committee  advisory  to  the  Division  of  Health  Services  has  been  formed.  It  met 
in  September  1958  and  affirmed  the  need  expressed  by  the  national  conference  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  early  casefinding  and  treatment  of  phenlyketonuria, 
one  cause  of  mental  retardation,  which  can  be  detected  early  by  a simple  diaper 
test. 

Also  during  fiscal  year  1958,  the  Bureau,  the  North  Carolina  State  department 
of  health,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  school  of  public  health  sponsored 
the  first  institute  on  mental  retardation  ever  held  for  nutritionists  and  dietitians 
of  health  departments  and  institutions. 

The  proposed  position  for  an  institutional  dietary  consultant  in  1960  would 
answer  a need  expressed  by  State  health  agencies,  who  have  indicated  they  want 
to  provide  nutrition  consultation  to  the  directors  of  institutions  or  residential 
schools  for  mentally  retarded  children.  Consultation  also  would  be  given  to 
the  directors  of  those  group-care  facilities  which  care  for  the  children  during  the 
day,  and  where  providing  a proper  diet  calls  for  skilled  supervision.  A dietary 
consultant  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  with  special  experience  in  administering 
food  services  for  children  in  institutions  would  provide  an  important  service 
in  improving  group  feeding  practices  for  mentally  retarded  as  well  as  other 
children. 

In  most  States,  programs  for  hard-of-hearing  children,  especially  preschool 
children,  are  still  inadequately  developed,  have  limited  geographic  coverage,  or 
are  lacking.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  State  health  departments  and  crippled 
children’s  agencies  are  engaged  in  speech  and  hearing  services.  These  vary  from 
audiometric  testing  of  school  children  to  comprehensive  programs  for  the  con- 
servation of  hearing.  The  proposed  position  of  speech  and  hearing  consultant 
on  the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  would  be  of  help  to  the  States  in  the  further 
development  of  their  services  through  technical  consultation,  participation  in 
institutes  and  in-service  training,  and  preparation  of  program  guides.  It  is 
known  that  the  deterioration  of  hearing  in  many  children  can  frequently  be 
halted  and  normal  hearing  restored  through  prompt  attfntion.  Where  hearing 
loss  is  permanent,  early  diagnosis,  care,  and  training  will  usually  make  it 
possible  for  these  children  to  lead  normal  lives. 

Through  a cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the 
Children’s  Committee  of  the  Prosthetics  Research  Board,  National  Research 
Council,  12  major  child  amputee  clinics  have  launched  cooperative  studies  of 
ways  of  fitting  infants  and  young  children  with  artificial  arms  and  legs.  The 
arrangement  grew  out  of  a conference  held  in  August  1958. 
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Over  100  State  and  local  maternal  and  child  health  personnel  attended  an 
institute  on  perinatal  casualties  financed  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
Schools  of  Public  Health.  The  group  discussed  the  problems  of  preventing  the 
16o,000  deaths  each  year  associated  with  the  prenatal  and  neonatal  period,  as 
well  as  the  prevention  and  care  of  handicapping  conditions  associated  with 
pregnancy  and  delivery, 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  made  major  changes  in  pro- 
visions for  grants  for  child  welfare  services.  For  the  first  time,  Federal  child 
welfare  funds  are  available  for  services  to  children  living  in  urban  areas  on 
the  same  basis  as  to  children  in  rural  areas.  The  amendments  also  provide 
for : A new  formula  for  the  allotment  of  Federal  funds,  and  authorization  of 
reallotment  of  these  funds ; and  matching  with  State  and  local  funds,  beginning 
with  the  1960  fiscal  year.  Additionally,  these  amendments  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, for  a 1-year  period,  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services,  which  will  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  will  make  recommendations  to  effectuate  the  1958  amendments. 

These  changes  will  have  far-reaching  significance  for  child-welfare  programs 
in  the  States.  Bureau  staff  are  giving  special  emphasis  in  1959  and  1960  to 
assisting  the  States  to  strengthen  their  programs  through  implementation  of  the 
amendments. 

As  a first  step  in  implementing  these  amendments,  the  Bureau  met  with 
State  welfare  administrators  and  child  welfare  directors  in  October  1958  to 
discuss  necessary  policy  changes.  The  Bureau  then  issued  revised  policies  on 
the  amendments  immediately  effective.  Additional  revisions  will  be  needed  to 
put  the  matching  requirements  into  effect  in  1960. 

The  Secretary  has  appointed  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services 
and  this  group  will  hold  its  first  meeting  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is 
charged  with  reporting  its  findings  and  recommendations,  including  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  part  3,  title  V of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1960. 

The  Bureau  anticipates  that  the  major  work  of  the  Council  will  occur  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960.  The  1960  estimate,  therefore,  provides 
for  an  increase  of  $17,000  to  cover  Council  costs.  These  funds  are  to  cover  the 
$10,000  cost  of  three  Council  meetings  in  1960,  including  statutory  per  diem 
fees  and  travel  expenses.  The  total  also  includes  $7,000  for  temporary  staff 
to  serve  the  Council  for  the  first  6 months  in  1960  as  it  studies  child  welfare 
services. 

The  1960  estimate  provides  for  the  addition  of  one  professional  position  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  increased  workload  resulting  from  the  amendments.  This 
position  is  for  a plans  analyst  to  assist  in  plan  review  and  the  development  of 
material  for  assisting  State  agencies  in  extension  of  services  to  urban  areas  and 
of  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  matching,  cost  allocation,  and  reallotment. 

The  Bureau  will  continue  in  1960  to  give  emphasis  to  helping  the  States  in  im- 
proving State  child  welfare  legislation.  The  “Principles  and  Suggested  Lan- 
guage for  Legislation  on  Public  Child  Welfare  and  Youth  Services,”  issued  by 
the  Bureau  in  1958,  provides  general  guides  and  is  being  widely  used  by  State 
agencies,  code  commissions,  and  law  schools.  The  Bureau’s  specialist  on  child 
welfare  legislation  is  helping  regional  child  welfare  representatives.  State  agen- 
cies, and  legislative  commissions  to  adapt  these  guides  to  individual  State  situ- 
ations, and  is  concentrating  in  1959  and  1960  on  the  development  of  guides  for 
legislative  language  relating  to  termination  of  parental  rights  and  to  adoptions. 

If  the  Bureau  is  to  move  ahead  in  the  development  of  a complete  State  child 
welfare  legislation  handbook,  this  specialist  must  have  additional  help.  The 
Bureau  is  continually  receiving  requests  from  international,  national,  and  State 
organizations  for  comparative  information  on  child  welfare  laws  which  it  is  un- 
able to  supply.  Within  the  past  year,  many  States  have  requested  assistance 
with  proposals  for  State  child  welfare  legislation.  Therefore,  the  1960  esti- 
mate includes  an  increase  for  a legislative  clerk  who  will  tabulate  changes  in 
State  legislation,  assemble,  classify,  and  collate  data  for  use  in  meeting  these  re- 
quests. 

During  1959  the  Bureau  is  giving  high  priority  to  program  areas  designed  to 
alleviate  the  stresses  on  family  life  brought  about  by  efforts  to  maintain  the 
family  in  time  of  crisis  and  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  working  mothers. 
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Cooperative  efforts  initiated  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  are  culminating  in  a 
National  Conference  on  Homemaker  Service,  scheduled  for  February  1959,  which 
is  planned  as  a major  effort  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of  homemaker  service  in 
the  States.  One  facility  which  helps  to  prevent  the  breakup  of  a home  is  the 
provision  of  a homemaker  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  illness  or  death  of  the 
mother.  The  development  of  this  service  has  been  very  slow  in  this  country. 
Participants  in  conference  planning  included  25  national  health  and  welfare 
organizations  and  6 units  of  the  Department.  Preconference  preparation  in- 
cluded a compilation  of  a directory  of  homemaker  services,  the  publication  of 
a popular  pamphlet  interpreting  homemaker  service,  and  a study  of  the  avail- 
ability of  homemaker  services.  National,  State,  and  local  agencies  will  be 
involved  in  the  Bureau’s  conference  followup  and  its  efforts  to  continue  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  this  service.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  will  use  the  guides 
and  standards  which  grow  out  of  the  conference  as  a basis  for  future  consulta- 
tion. 

In  1959,  in  cooperation  with  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Children’s  Bureau  is  conducting  a survey  of  national  agencies,  public  and 
voluntary,  to  determine  their  interests,  concerns,  and  programs  in  day  care  of 
children.  During  1959,  one  or  two  conferences  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  to  review  the  information  available  from  various  sources  and  to  con- 
sider steps  which  should  be  taken  by  National,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  pro- 
viding day  care  facilities  and  services. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES  FOE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

PROGRAMS 

Juvenile  delinquency  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  few  communities  have  escaped  the  impact  of  its  continuing  national 
rise.  With  the  increased  mobility  of  population,  the  expansion  of  suburban 
areas,  and  more  rapid  transportation,  among  other  trends,  juvenile  delinquency 
can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  being  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  neigh- 
borhoods, local  communities,  or  even  States. 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  (1948-57),  juvenile  delinquency  cases  have 
continued  to  rise,  reaching  an  all-time  high  of  603,000  cases  involving  520,000 
children.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  cases  coming  before  juvenile 
courts  was  almost  five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  child  population  of 
juvenile  court  age  (10  to  17)  during  these  9 years. 

Not  only  the  number  of  cases,  but  the  proportion  of  children  involved,  has 
steadily  risen.  In  1948,  about  12.6  out  of  every  1,000  children  (10  to  17)  came 
to  the  attention  of  juvenile  courts  for  alleged  juvenile  delinquency.  By  1957 
this  rate  had  mounted  to  23.5  out  of  every  1,000  children — almost  double  the 
1948  rate. 

Even  if  juvenile  delinquency  remains  fixed  at  the  1957  rate,  the  number  of 
juvenile  delinquency  cases  may  be  expected  to  increase  by  140,000  in  1962,  and 
205,000  cases  in  1965,  simply  because  of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  aged  10  to  17  that  will  occur  by  these  years.  The  States  are  already 
falling  further  and  further  behind  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Greater  stim- 
ulation and  help  by  the  Federal  Government  are  needed  now  so  that  resources 
of  State  and  local  programs  will  be  geared  to  meeting  this  forseeable  need  for 
expanded  services  and,  in  turn,  these  youth  may  be  restored  to  a wholesome 
way  of  life  as  quickly  and  fully  as  possible. 

The  1960  estimate  provides  for  an  increase  of  two  professional  positions  in 
the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  to  enable  providing  more 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities.  One  of  these  positions  would 
be  for  a consultant  in  juvenile  court  and  probation  services.  At  the  present 
time  the  Bureau  has  one  consultant  for  these  services.  During  1958  this  con- 
sultant provided  consultation  to  juvenile  courts  in  many  States  on  such  matters 
as  courtroom  procedure,  detention  care,  and  court-community  agency  relation- 
ships. In  collaboration  with  the  Division’s  training  consultant  or  with  national 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  or  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the  consultant  also  conducted  or 
participated  in  a variety  of  National,  regional,  or  State  training  institutes  or 
workshops. 

There  are  about  3,000  juvenile  courts  in  the  country.  Services  in  these  courts, 
for  the  most  part,  have  not  kept  pace  with  developments  either  as  to  the  volume 
-of  services  needed  or  as  to  the  application  of  up-to-date  methods  and  principles 
for  dealing  with  children  and  youth.  Because  of  its  present  inability  to  meet 
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requests  for  help  in  this  field,  the  Bureau  is  not  only  unable  to  be  as  effective 
as  it  should  be  in  assisting  the  courts  in  improving  their  services  but  is  also 
unable  to  provide  necessary  staff  time  to  continue  the  development  of  standard- 
setting and  guide  materials  which  are  greatly  needed.  With  the  addition  of 
another  position  the  Bureau  would  be  able  to  give  more  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  guide  materials,  such  as  a guide  to  communities  on  detention 
care. 

The  second  position  requested  is  for  a training  consultant.  One  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  field  is  for  trained  personnel.  Only  1 out 
10  of  the  probation  officers  have  had  specialized  training  for  their  jobs  through 
the  completion  of  social  work  training.  Approximately  4 out  of  every  10  of  the 
2,000  local  probation  officers  working  exclusively  with  children  lack  a college 
degree  and  are  not  eligible  for  advanced  training.  Also  there  are  approximately 
225  detention  homes  and  200  public  training  schools  at  both  the  State  and  local 
level  that  are  staffed  for  the  most  part  with  unskilled,  untrained  people. 

There  is  a tremendous  need  for  expansion  of  inservice  training  programs  and 
workshops  to  improve  the  skills  of  those  workers  on  the  job  who  are  not  eligible 
or  cannot  afford  to  return  for  more  academic  training.  There  is  equally  great 
need  to  work  with  the  agencies  in  the  field  and  the  schools  of  social  work  in  build- 
ing up  a far  greater  supply  of  persons  with  the  necessary  skills  to  treat  and 
rehabilitate  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand training  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  an  additional  consultant  is 
requested  in  1960. 

During  the  past  year  division  staff  has  provided  consultation  to  a variety  of 
agencies  concerned  with  the  training  of  workers  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. There  has  been  consultation  to  schools  of  social  work  on  the  needs  of 
agencies  in  their  vicinity  and  on  plans  for  appropriate  courses  or  institutes 
to  meet  those  needs.  During  the  year  two  documents  on  training  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  field  were  issued  by  the  Bureau. 

EESEAECH  IN  CHILD  LIFE  AND  SER^HCES  FOR  CHILDREN 

In  carrying  out  its  function  to  “investigate  and  report”  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children,  the  Bureau  attempts  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
to  determine  how  children  in  the  United  States  are  faring,  and  what  physical 
and  social  conditions  are  inimical  to  their  well-being. 

Quantitatively,  and  on  a regular  basis,  the  Bureau  assembles  data  to  answer 
such  questions  as : 

How  many  children  are  adopted  each  year?  By  whom?  At  what  age? 

How  many  children  are  in  foster  family  care  or  in  institutions  because  of 
dependency  and  neglect? 

How  many  professional  workers  serve  children  in  child  welfare  programs? 

How  many  children  are  in  training  schools  for  delinquent  youth  ? 

How  many  children  come  before  the  courts  each  year  because  of  delin- 
quent behavior? 

How  many  children  and  mothers  receive  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices? How  many  are  immunized?  What  types  of  immunization  do  they 
receive? 

How  manj"  children,  with  what  kinds  of  disabilities,  receive  care  under 
State  crippled  children’s  programs? 

How  many  mothers  and  infants  die?  How  many  babies  die  from  causes 
associated  with  prematurity? 

National,  State,  and  local,  public  and  voluntary  organizations  look  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau  for  this  information,  which  is  useful  in  a variety  of  ways  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  their  programs. 

The  Bureau  also  conducts  and  fosters  studies  of  conditions  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  children.  Because  it  does  not  have  a large  research  staff,  it 
usually  undertakes  this  kind  of  research  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations, 
public  and  private.  The  Bureau  also  advices  other  organizations  on  how  to 
plan  and  conduct  studies  aimed  at  promoting  the  well-being  of  children. 

Its  earliest  studies  were  concerned  with  infant  and  maternal  mortality  and 
the  Bureau  has  continued  research  activities  in  this  field  up  to  the  present. 
With  the  reduction  over  the  years  in  mortality  in  late  infancy,  current  emphasis 
focuses  upon  the  period  around  birth,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  fatalities  to 
infants  occur.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  is  providing  advice  on  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  several  studies  which  may  have  a bearing  on  this  problem. 
One  is  a pilot  study  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  uniform 
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statistics  in  evaluating  and  improving  maternal  and  newborn  Infant  services 
in  hospitals.  This  project  is  being  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Bureau,  the  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
and  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Health.  The  Bureau  is  also  participating  on 
the  AMA  Committee  on  Maternal  and  Child  Health  which  is  currently  developing 
guides  for  studies  of  perinatal  mortality. 

Infant  mortality  has  shown  an  upturn  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact,  the  Bureau  is  giving  particular  attention  to  this  problem 
in  the  hope  of  finding  ways  of  helping  to  reverse  this  trend. 

In  exploring  the  needs  of  children  of  working  mothers  and  ways  of  meeting 
them,  the  Children’s  Bureau  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  include  a 
series  of  questions  in  its  population  survey  to  show  how  many  of  such  children 
there  are  and  the  kinds  of  plans  made  for  their  care  in  their  mothers’  absence 
in  May  1958.  From  this  background  material  and  the  help  of  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple in  this  field,  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  mjake  recommendations  concerning 
maternal  emifioyment  and  measures  needed  to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  children  involved. 

Through  its  Clearinghouse  on  Research  Relating  to  Children,  the  Bureau 
provides  information  on  research  currently  underway  throughout  the  country. 
This  clearinghouse  is  used  by  psychologists,  educators,  public  health  workers, 
social  workers,  psychiatrists,  and  others  to  encourage  multidisciplinary  research 
and  to  point  up  the  gaps  in  present  research  efforts. 

Parents,  professional  workers,  public  and  voluntary  professional  and  lay 
groups  seek  the  help  of  the  Bureau  for  information  or  sources  of  information  on 
various  aspects  of  child  growth  and  development. 

INFORMATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN 

The  Bureau  continues  to  reach  a wide  public  audience  through  its  publications 
for  parents.  In  March  1958,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  reported  that 
four  out  of  the  five  best-selling  Government  publications  were  Children’s  Bureau 
publications  for  parents.  They  are  “Infant  Care,”  “Prenatal  Care,”  “Your 
Child  From  One  to  Six,”  and  “Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve.”  In  October 
1958,  President  Eisenhower  presented  the  40  millionth  copy  of  “Infant  Care” 
to  a representative  young  American  family  in  White  House  ceremonies. 

An  increase  of  $39,811  in  printing  funds  is  proposed.  Of  this  $29,811  will  be 
used  for  increased  congressional  distribution  of  “Infant  Care”  to  meet  increased 
requests  for  this  publication  for  parents  of  our  burgeoning  child  population. 
These  funds  will  also  be  used  for  the  resumption  of  free  distribution  of  single 
copies  of  publications  to  parents  who  request  them.  The  Bureau  discontinued 
this  practice  in  1954  to  conserve  printing  funds.  It  believes  that  up-to-date 
information  on  child  rearing  should  be  available  to  parents  on  their  request. 
Those  persons  who  make  quantity  requests  for  publications  will  continue  to  be 
directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  where  they  may  purchase  these 
publications. 

Although  distribution  (including  sales)  of  Bureau  technical  and  professional 
publications  account  for  much  smaller  totals  than  publications  for  parents,  they 
are  increasingly  in  demand  by  administrators  and  professional  workers  in  pro- 
grams for  children,  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental.  These  include 
materials  on  services  for  handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  neglected,  or  delin- 
quent children,  on  school  health  services,  homemaker  service,  and  adoption 
standards.  An  increase  of  $10,000  is  also  requested  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  printing  of  the  Bureau’s  technical  publications.  This 
demand  will  be  further  enlarged  by  the  effect  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the 
child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  Department  is  requesting  an  appropriation  of 
$2,300,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  1960,  an  increase  of  $128,000 
over  the  amount  of  $2,172,000  estimated  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  increase  covers  nine  posi- 
tions, the  expenses  of  the  newly  established  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Welfare  Services,  increased  distribution  of  the  Bureau’s  publications 
for  parents,  and  a slight  expansion  in  printing  of  technical  publica- 
tions, and  a mandatory  item  of  $7,163  for  the  extra  day  of  pay  in  1960. 
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BUEEAU’S  ACTIVITIES 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating 
and  reporting  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  The  Bureau  studies 
many  types  of  conditions  affecting  the  lives  of  children,  provides  data 
and  makes  recommendations  to  improve  practices  in  child  health  and 
child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  establish  standards  for  the  care  of 
children. 

Under  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  administers 
grants  to  States  for  three  programs:  (1)  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  (2)  crippled  children’s  services,  and  (3)  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. For  these  programs,  the  Bureau  develops  policies,  reviews  and 
approves  State  plans  and  budgets,  and  provides  technical  consultation 
to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

NEW  POSITIONS 

This  appropriation  request  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  carry  out  its 
combined  responsibilities  under  these  two  laws.  Of  the  nine  addi- 
tional positions  requested,  three  would  be  for  health  services.  One  of 
these  would  provide  nutrition  consultation  to  institutions  for  mentally 
retarded  children;  the  second  would  provide  consultation  on  speech 
and  hearing  services;  and  the  third  position  is  for  a clerk-stenog- 
rapher. Three  of  the  nine  positions  would  be  for  social  services  for 
children  and  youth.  One  would  be  for  a plans  analyst  to  assist  in 
caiT-ying  the  increased  workload  resulting  from  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act ; the  second 
would  be  for  a legislative  clerk  to  assemble  and  collate  comparative 
data  on  State  child  welfare  legislation,  and  the  third  is  for  a fiscal 
clerk.  The  remaining  three  positions  would  be  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency services.  One  of  these  would  be  for  an  additional  consultant 
on  juvenile  court  and  probation  services,  the  second,  an  additional 
training  consultant,  and  the  third  is  for  a clerk- stenographer. 

DOLLAR  INCREASES 

The  Bureau  anticipates  that  the  major  work  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  will  occur  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  The  1960  estimate,  therefore,  provides  for  an 
increase  of  $17,000  to  cover  Council  costs.  These  funds  are  to  cover 
the  $10,000  cost  of  three  Council  meetings  in  1960,  including  statutory 
per  diem  fees  and  travel  expenses.  The  total  also  includes  $7,000  for 
temporary  staff  to  serve  the  Council  for  the  first  6 months  in  1960  as 
it  studies  child  welfare  services. 

An  increase  of  $39,811  in  printing  funds  is  proposed.  Of  this, 
$29,811  would  be  for  increasing  congressional  distribution  of  “In- 
fant Care”  in  response  to  increased  requests  and  for  resumption  of 
free  distribution  of  single  copies  of  publications  for  parents  to  in- 
dividuals who  request  them.  The  Bureau  discontinued  this  practice 
in  1954  to  conserve  printing  funds.  The  remaining  $10,000  would  be 
for  meeting  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  printing  of  technical 
publications.  This  demand  will  be  further  enlarged  by  the  effect  of 
the  1958  child  welfare  amendments. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  will  be  just  as  well  if  you  tell  us  about 
(lie  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  and  also  the 
item  foi'  orants  to  States,  and  then  we  will  discuss  them. 

]\Irs.  Oettinger.  In  each  case  I will  read  the  summary  statement, 
and  hie  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Very  well. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  White  House  Conference  on 

Children  and  Youth 

( Mrs.  Oettin ger’s  prepared  statement  follows : ) 

INCREASE  REQUESTED 

The  1960  estimate  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  an  increase  of 
$50,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  1959.  The  1959  appropriation  provides 
for  18  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  White  House  Conference  planning. 
The  1960  estimate  provides  for  continuing  these  positions  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  fiscal  year.  Additional  temporary  staff  is  proposed  to  meet  a peak 
workload  during  the  6 months  immediately  preceding  the  Conference.  An  in- 
crease of  $5,000  is  also  requested  for  printing  material  necessary  in  preparation 
for  the  Conference,  Conference  programs,  and  committee  reports. 

BACKGROUND 

starting  with  1909,  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has 
been  held  every  10  years.  The  proposed  1960  Conference  will  be  the  sixth. 
The  focus  of  each  Conference  has  been  set  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
its  time.  From  the  first  Conference,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  each  Conference  has  produced  some  significant  gains  for 
children. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  the  focal  point  in  the  Government  for  planning  and 
organizing  these  Conferences.  Participation  of  Government  agencies  will  be 
through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  composed  of 
34  Government  agencies  whose  programs  are  concerned  with  children. 

State  committees  on  children  and  youth  will  serve  as  central  planning  points 
within  their  respective  States  in  relation  to  the  Conference.  These  committees 
have  a national  organization  with  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  cooperates. 
Basically  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  is  a cooperative 
venture  of  Government,  citizen  groups,  and  voluntary  organizations  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  children  and  youth. 

The  President’s  National  Committee  has  already  exercised  its  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  theme  of  the  1960  White  House  Conference. 
Meeting  in  Washington,  in  December,  the  92  Committee  members  agreed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference  would  be  to  “promote  opportunities  for  children 
and  youth  to  realize  their  full  potential  for  a creative  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity.” 

The  Committee  specifically  charged  the  Conference  not  only  with  examining 
achievements  of  previous  Conference  goals  and  recommendations  but  also  with 
determining  action  that  individuals,  organizations,  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment can  take  to  implement  Conference  purposes.  It  called  for  the  involve- 
ment of  all  segments  of  community  life  in  carrying  forward  the  basic  Conference 
theme. 

In  response  to  the  President’s  request  to  the  Governors,  the  States  and 
Territories  either  already  have  established  or  are  in  the  process  of  establishing 
State  committees  on  children  and  youth  to  carry  out  these  charges.  The  efforts 
of  the  various  States  are  coordinated  through  the  National  Council  of  State 
Committees  for  Children  and  Youth  which  already  has  activated  the  mechanism 
for  preparing  the  reports  of  State  committees  on  conditions  affecting  children 
and  youth  for  Conference  use  and  followup. 

The  President’s  Committee  must  give  leadership  both  before  and  during 
the  Conference.  It  also  will  plan  for  the  Conference  followup  and  final  report 
to  the  President.  The  Committee  is  made  up  of  professional  and  lay  citizens 
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witli  recognized  reputations  for  their  interest  in  and  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  children  and  youth.  Its  members  broadly  represent  the  various  professions 
which  serve  families  and  their  children.  Especial  emphasis  on  citizen  involve- 
ment already  has  been  expressed  in  the  selection  of  lay  citizen  and  youth  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee.  This  interest  is  expected  to  be  continued 
as  the  States’  representation  to  the  Conference  is  chosen.  An  Executive  Com- 
mittee, appointed  from  the  members  of  the  National  Committee,  is  undertaking 
the  intensive  supervision  and  planning  of  the  Conference. 

A Subcommittee  on  Finance  is  following  the  patterns  of  financing  which  were 
'established  in  the  1950  Conference.  In  that  Conference,  a substantial  part 
of  the  costs  was  derived  from  private  funds.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  only 
direct  Federal  contribution  will  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department. 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  White  House  Conference  is  to  provide  a decennial 
benchmark  which  not  only  crystallizes  the  advances  of  the  past  decade  but  insures 
continuum  for  the  future  decade  in  a concerted  national  effort  to  make  the  most 
objective  contribution  toward  the  improved,  long-term  well-being  of  children  and 
youth.  The  rapidity  of  change  in  today’s  world  gives  this  Conference  a strategic 
significance  beyond  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  Scrutinizing  conditions  of 
children  requires  factfinding,  and  disseminating  information  about  new  research 
finding  from  many  fields ; exploring  means  of  overcoming  present  lacks  and  de- 
ficiencies in  services;  and  recommending  positive  community  action  to  assure 
healthy  development  of  children  to  their  fullest  capacity.  To  this  end,  the  best 
efforts  of  State  and  National,  public  and  voluntary  organizations,  and  the  most 
widespread  citizen  support  will  be  needed  during  this  and  subsequent  years.  The 
major  focus  in  1959  will  be  on  factfinding,  and  in  1960  on  interpretation  and  dis- 
semination of  facts  for  Conference  use  and  action. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REQUEST 

For  administrative  purposes  the  White  House  Conference  staff  constitutes  a 
separate  organizational  entity  within  the  Children’s  Bureau.  The  1959  appropri- 
tion  provides  for  18  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence planning.  The  1960  estimates  provide  for  continuing  these  positions  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  since  the  Conference  will  not  be  held  until  late 
in  March  1960.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  temporary  staff  to  meet  a peak 
workload  during  the  6 months  immediately  preceding  the  Conference.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference,  it  is  planned 'to  reduce  the  regular  staff  of  18 
to  6 as  work  in  connection  with  planning  and  arranging  for  holding  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  over.  It  is  proposed  that  these  six  positions  be  continued  until  June 
1961  to  prepare  the  Conference  report  and  to  establish  the  framework  for  the  fol- 
lowup activities  which  will  be  carried  on  during  the  ensuing  decade. 

An  increase  of  $5,000  for  printing  is  also  proposed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  kinds  of  materials : background  information  about  the  theme  of  the 
Conference  for  the  conferees;  media  for  the  exchange  of  information  between 
the  State  committees  and  other  organizations  preparing  for  the  Conference ; and 
Conference  programs  and  committee  reports. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  1960  estimate  proposes  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000,  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the  amomit  appropriated  for 
1959.  The  1959  appropriation  provides  for  18  positions  and  related 
expenses  for  the  White  House  Conference  planning.  The  1960  esti- 
mate provides  for  continuing  these  positions  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Additional  temporary  staff  is  proposed  tn  meet 
a peak  workload  during  the  6 months  immedia.tely  preceding  the 
Conference.  An  increase  of  $5,000  is  also  requested  for  printing 
material  necessary  in  preparation  for  the  Conference,  Conference  pro- 
grams and  committee  reports. 

Starting  witli  1909.  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  lias  been  lielcl  every  10  years.  Tlie  proposed  1960  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  IVIarch  1960,  will  be  the  sixth  of  these  Conferences. 
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The  Children's  Bureau  is  the  focal  point  in  Government  for  plan- 
ning and  organizing  these  Conferences.  The  President’s  National 
Committee  has  already  exercised  its  initial  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  theme  of  the  1960  Conference.  Meeting  in  Washington 
in  December,  the  92  Committee  members  agTeed  that  the  purpose  of 
tlie  Conference  would  be  to  “promote  opportunities  for  children  and 
youtli  to  realize  their  full  potential  for  a creative  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity.”  The  Committee  specifically  charged  the  Conference  not 
oidy  with  examining  acliievements  of  previous  White  House  Confer- 
ence goals  and  recommendations  but  also  with  determining  the  action 
tliat  individuals,  organizations,  and  all  levels  of  government  can 
take  to  implement  Conference  purposes. 

A Subcommittee  on  Finance  is  following  the  patterns  of  financing 
which  were  established  in  the  1950  Conference.  In  that  Conference 
a substantial  part  of  the  costs  was  derived  from  private  funds.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  only  direct  Federal  contribution  would  be 
derived  through  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

(Mrs.  Oettinger’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

The  1960  estimate  continues  the  1959  amounts  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  $16,500,000,  crippled  children’s  services  $15  million,  and  child  welfare 
services,  $12  million. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1958  increased  the  amounts  authorized 
for  annual  appropriation  for  each  of  the  three  grant  programs  under  title  V by 
$5  million — maternal  and  child  health  services  from  $16,500,000  to  $21,500,000; 
crippled  children’s  services  from  $15  million  to  $20  million ; and  child  welfare 
services  from  $12  million  to  $17  million.  In  addition,  these  amendments  extended 
grants  to  Guam  under  all  three  programs,  effective  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  The 
amendments  also  made  a number  of  major  changes  in  the  child  welfare  provisions 
of  the  law. 

In  1960  State  agencies  will  continues  to  use  the  grants  for  the  three  programs 
under  title  V for  providing  health  and  welfare  services  to  mothers  and  children 
In  determining  the  most  effective  uses  of  these  funds  for  extending  and  strength- 
ening these  services.  States  will  continue  to  take  into  account  in  their  planning 
the  marked  rise  in  child  population,  increasing  costs  of  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  gaps  in  the  respective  programs  in  the  individual  States. 

There  are  several  developments  in  the  programs  for  which  the  Children’s 
Bureau  administers  grants  which  we  think  have  significance  at  this  time. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Grants  are  provided  to  enable  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  pro- 
moting the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  economic  distress.  The  States  must  provide  matching  funds  for 
one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated ; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance 
in  carrying  out  its  plans. 

State  plans  for  the  use  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds  are  made  by  State 
health  agencies.  The  services  are  largely  provided  by  local  health  departments. 

Under  each  of  the  appropriation  acts  since  1957,  Congress  has  earmarked  $1 
million  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  funds  to  be  only  for  special  projects  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  States  are  continuing  to  use  these  funds  ear- 
marked by  the  Congress  to  initiate  and  expand  programs  of  service  to  mentally 
retarded  children.  Within  the  past  3 years,  the  number  of  States  with  programs 
for  mentally  retarded  children  has  grown  from  4 to  44. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959,  30  States  are  spending  $1,300,000  in  special  project 
grant  funds  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  on  projects  covering  a wide  gamut  of 
approaches  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  child.  Fourteen  other  States 
have  programs  financed  by  regularly  apportioned  Federal  funds  and  State  and 
local  funds.  The  total  budget  for  these  44  programs  is  about  $2  million. 
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These  projects  usually  include  one  clinic,  which  can  accept  from  200  to  300 
children  a year.  A great  many  requests  for  service  have  been  stimulated  from 
parents  of  the  retarded  because  of  these  clinics. 

Training  opportunities  for  professional  health  staff,  such  as  physicians,  nurses, 
nutritionists,  medical  social  workers,  are  being  financed  in  practically  all  States 
by  maternal  and  child  health  funds. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  programs  for  which  the 
Children’s  Bureau  administers  grants  is  on  prevention.  With  over  4 million 
children  being  born  each  year,  early  health  care  for  mothers  and  children  be- 
come increasingly  important.  While  the  maternal  mortality  record  in  this  coun- 
try gives  us  reason  for  satisfaction,  we  still  face  the  fact  that  deaths  associated 
with  childbearing  in  1956  totaled  over  165,000,  of  which  1,700  were  maternal, 
over  85,000  were  deaths  of  infants  before  or  during  birth,  and  79,000  were  in- 
fants under  1 month  of  age.  And  among  the  infants  who  did  not  die,  there 
were  many  who  will  be  handicapped  all  their  lives. 

Medical  prenatal  and  postnatal  clinic  services  were  given  to  241,000  mothers 
during  1957.  Children  attending  medical  well-child  conferences  numbered 
1,326,000.  General  pediatric  clinics  provided  diagnoses  and  consultation  for 

147.000  children.  State  health  departments  provided  expert  medical  care  in 
hospital  premature  centers  for  5,200  prematurely  born  infants. 

About  2,206,000  schoolchildren  were  examined  by  physicians  in  school  health 
services.  Vision  screening  tests  were  given  to  4,089,01K)  children  and  hearing 
tests  to  2,908,000  children.  Some  1,715,000  children  received  smallpox  immuni- 
zations, 2,967,000  diphtheria  immunizations.  Maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams gave  11,809,000  children  their  polio  immunizations. 

CRIPPLED  children’s  SERVICES 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  locating 
crippled  children,  and  for  providing  medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  care 
and  services  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions 
which  lead  to  crippling.  The  States  are  required  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated;  the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in 
carrying  out  its  plan. 

State  plans  for  crippled  children’s  services  are  developed  by  the  State  crippled 
children’s  agency  and  services  provided  by  State  and  local  agencies. 

A 1959  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  is  being  requested  for  crip- 
pled children’s  services,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  services  for  children  with 
congenital  heart  disease.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  funds,  it  is  proposed  that  the  funds  appropriated  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1960. 

The  high  cost  of  surgery  for  children  suffering  from  congenital  heart  condi- 
tions and  increasing  demands  for  such  surgery  have  exhausted  funds  available 
to  support  State  programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  children 
with  congenital  heart  disease  who  receive  medical  services  under  State  crippled 
children’s  programs  increased  from  2,000  in  1950  to  10,000  in  1957.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  80  percent  of  the  estimated  50,000  infants  born  each  year  with  con- 
genital heart  defects  can  be  cured  by  surgery. 

Xew  medical  knowledge  and  scientific  techniques  increasingly  are  being  put 
to  work  to  help  children  with  the  congenital  absence  of  one  or  more  extremities 
lead  more  normal  lives.  Recently  30  State  crippled  children’s  agencies  reporteil 
they  had  provided  medical  services  for  over  2.000  child  amputees,  most  of  them 
congenital.  Two  special  project  grants  have  been  used  to  develop  information 
for  the  use  of  all  States  on  how  to  fit  prostheses  to  young  children  and  how  the 
loss  of  a limb  affects  the  child’s  growth  and  development.  Through  a third 
special  project  grant,  12  major  child  amputee  clinics  are  now  collaborating  on 
studies  of  the  best  kinds  of  artificial  limbs  for  children  and  the  best  age  for 
fitting  those  limbs. 

Interest  is  increasing  in  providing  care  for  children  with  cystic  fibrosis  in 
the  State  crippled  children’s  programs.  Nine  States  now  make  specific  i)ro- 
vision  for  these  children.  With  proper  care,  many  of  them  can  survive  the 
most  critical  early  years. 

Some  125,000  new  cases  were  among  the  313.000  children  who  re<*eived  phy- 
sicians’ services  under  the  cripi)led  children’s  program  in  1957.  Forty  percent 
of  the  expenditure  of  crip{)led  children’s  funds  goes  for  hospital  care.  Some 

52.000  children  received  this  care,  averaging  24.4  days.  There  was  a 6-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  diagnostic  clinics — to  246, 0(X). 
These  children  made  506,(KK)  clinic  visits. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Federal  grants  are  provided  to  enable  the  States  to  establish,  extend,  and 
strengthen  child  welfare  services  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  de- 
pendent, and  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent ; 
and  services  for  the  return  of  runaway  children  to  their  own  homes  in  other 
States.  The  law  provides  that  State  plans  for  child  welfare  services  be  devel- 
oTX'd  jointly  by  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
The  State  agency  administers  the  plan  and  services  are  provided  by  the  State 
and  local  agencies. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  amount  authorized  for  annual  appropriation, 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1958  made  these  major  changes  in  the 
child  welfare  provisions  of  the  act : 

1.  Expansion  of  services  under  this  program  to  urban  children  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  rural  children.  Previously,  the  law  limited  the  use  of 
Federal  child  welfare  funds  to  areas  predominantly  rural  and  to  other  areas 
of  special  need. 

2.  Revision  of  the  formula  for  allotment  of  Federal  funds  so  that  allot- 
ment will  be  in  direct  proportion  of  total  child  population  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  State  per  capita  income,  provided  that  no  State  shall  receive 
under  the  new  formula  less  than  it  would  have  received  prior  to  the  1958 
amendments  under  an  appropriation  of  $12  million. 

3.  Addition  of  new  requirement  for  matching  Federal  child  welfare  funds 
with  State  and  local  funds,  effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

4.  Authorization  permitting  the  reallotment  of  Federal  child  welfare 
funds. 

5.  Extension  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  return  of  children  up 
to  18,  instead  of  up  to  16  as  previously  provided,  as  well  as  for  maintenance 
of  the  child  pending  his  return. 

6.  Establishment  for  1 year  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services  of  12  persons.  This  Council  is  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  child  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1, 1960. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $12  million  for  grants  for  child  welfare  services 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  an  increase  of  $2  million  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1958.  The  funds  for  1959  had  been  appropriated  and  apportioned  to  the 
States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1958  amendments.  Although  the  State  plans 
were  initially  submitted  for  using  funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  prior  to  the  amendments,  the  .States  will  be  using  some  of  the  increased  funds 
for  services  to  urban  children,  and  improving  provisions  for  the  return  of  run- 
away children. 

A major  purpose  of  child  welfare  services  is  prevention — prevention  of  family 
breakdown,  and  early  help  to  children  with  social  problems  so  that  these  prob- 
lems will  not  become  so  serious  that  they  hamper  the  child’s  optimum  develop- 
ment of  a healthy  personality. 

Tension  and  strains  in  modern  life  are  bringing  their  toll.  The  number  of 
broken  homes  is  rapidly  increasing.  State  welfare  departments  are  continually 
reporting  the  referral  of  more  children  who  are  neglected,  abused,  or  exploited 
by  their  parents.  Some  States  report  that  children  now  coming  for  care  are 
more  emotionally  disturbed  than  previously.  The  number  of  children  involved 
in  delinquent  behavior  steadily  rises.  Consequently,  State  and  local  public  wel- 
fare agencies  throughout  the  country  are  continuing  to  emphasize  expansion  and 
improvement  of  child  welfare  services  to  children  and  their  parents  in  their  own 
homes.  These  preventive  services  are  focused  on  strengthening  family  life  and 
averting  foster  placement  of  children,  and  on  helping  children  when  the  first  signs 
of  trouble  appear.  At  the  present  time,  about  38  percent  of  the  340,000  children 
receiving  child  welfare  services  from  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  are 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  home  of  relatives. 

Even  with  the  help  of  these  services,  however.  State  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  still  find  it  necessary  to  provide  foster  care  for  an  increasing  number  of 
children.  Currently,  these  agencies  are  caring  for  about  149,000  children  in 
foster  family  homes  or  in  institutions  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for  child  welfare 
services.  States  have  recognized  that  in  order  to  provide  the  quality  of  service 
needed  to  help  children  coming  to  their  attention,  competent  professionally 
trained  staff  is  required.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  trained  child  welfare 
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workers,  States  have  consistently  used  Federal  child  welfare  funds  for  the  train- 
ing of  these  workers  in  professional  schools  of  social  work.  Between  1950  and 
1955  the  percentage  of  public  child  welfare  employees  with  2 years  of  professional 
training  increased  from  19  to  28  percent. 

States  have  gradually  expanded  coverage  of  child  welfare  services.  The  num- 
ber of  child  welfare  staff  providing  these  services  increased  from  2,863  in  1945  to 
6,631  in  1958.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  country  now  have  avail- 
able the  services  of  public  child  welfare  workers,  a rise  of  32  percent  since  1946. 
Between  1950  and  1958,  estimated  expenditures  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
funds  went  up  68  percent.  The  greatest  proportion  of  this  increase  came  from 
State  and  local  funds.  During  this  period  it  was  necessary  to  increase  salaries 
and  to  meet  higher  costs  for  care  of  children  in  foster  family  homes  and  in  insti- 
tutions. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  estimate  of  $43,500,000  continues  the  1959 
amount  for  each  of  these  grant  programs,  namely,  $16,500,000  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services;  $15  million  for  crippled  children’s 
services;  and  $12  for  child  welfare  services. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Services  provided  under  the  maternal  and  child  health  services  pro- 
gram include : prenatal  clinics,  well-baby  clinics,  immunizations,  care 
of  premature  infants,  and  health  services  for  children  of  school  age. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  30  States  are  spending  $1,300,000  of  Fed- 
eral maternal  and  child  health  services  funds  for  special  projects  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  All  of  the  $1  million  earmarked  by  Con- 
gress for  these  projects  and  an  additional  $300,000  have  been  allocated 
and  budgeted.  Fourteen  other  States  have  programs  financed  by 
regularly  apportioned  Federal  funds  and  State  and  local  funds.  The 
total  budget  for  these  44  programs  is  about  $2  million. 

CRIPPLED  children’s  SERVICES 

The  crippled  children’s  services  program  provides  services  for  lo- 
cating crippled  children  and  for  providing  medical,  surgical,  correc- 
tive, and  other  care  and  services  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who 
are  suffering  from  conditions  which  lead  to  crippling.  A 1959  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1^500,000  is  being  requested  for  crippled 
children’s  services,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  services  for  children  Avith 
congenital  heart  disease.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  funds,  it  is  proposed  that  the  funds  appropirated 
remain  available  until  June  30, 1960 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  child  welfare  program  provides  social  services  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children,  and  children 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1958  made  major  changes  in  the  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  act,  including  among  others  (1)  removal  of  the  previous  provisions 
of  the  law  limiting  the  use  of  Federal  child  welfare  funds  to  areas 
predominantly  rural  and  other  areas  of  special  need — thereby  imdving 
services  under  these  funds  available  to  children  in  urban  areas  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  children  in  rural  areas;  (2)  addition  of  a requirement 
for  matching  Federal  funds  with  State  and  local  funds,  effective  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1960;  and  (3)  authorization  of  reallotment  of 
Federal  child  Avelfare  funds. 

38054—59 43 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1959  for  “Salaries  and  ex- 
penses,” including  the  supplemental  for  pay  costs,  is  $2,172,000;  the 
request  for  1960  is  $2,300,000,  an  increase  of  $128,000,  of  which  $7,163 
is  tor  mandatory  items.  Program  increases,  which  total  $120,837,  are 
set  forth  on  pages  57  and  58,  and  we  will  put  those  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

( Pages  57  and  58  follow :) 

B.  Program  increases : 

1.  To  provide  consultation  on  group  feeding  practices  of  children : 

1  position $6,  456 

Travel 1, 667 

Other  items 883 


9,  006 


2.  To  provide  consultation  on  speech  and  hearing  services  for 
children : 

2  positions 9,  614 

Travel 1. 354 

Other  items 1,462 


12,  439 


3.  To  provide  assistance  to  staff  engaged  in  analysis  of  State  child 
welfare  legislation : 

1  position 4, 188 

Other  items 576 


4,  764 


4.  To  provide  staff  needed  to  assist  in  putting  into  effect  changes 
resulting  from  the  1958  amendments  to  pt.  3 of  title  V of  the 
Social  Security  Act : 

2  positions 9,231 

Travel 1,  083 

Other  items 1,  855 


12, 169 


5.  For  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services : 

3  meetings  of  the  Council 10, 000 

Temporary  staff  to  serve  the  Council  (two  positions  for  6 
months) 7,  000 


17,  000 


6.  To  provide  consultation  to  States  and  communities  on  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency : 

3  positions 19,  794 

Travel 3,  334 

Other  items 2,  529 


25,  657 

7.  For  increased  congressional  distribution  of  infant  care  and  re- 

sumption of  free  distribution  of  single  copies  of  publications 

for  parents 29,  811 

8.  Additional  amount  requested  for  the  printing  of  technical  pub- 

lications and  publications  for  parents 10,  000 


Total 120,837 
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WORKING  MOTHERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  the  justifications  mention  in  several  places  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  with  children  who  are  entering  the 
labor  force  and  also  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Is  there  any 
connection  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Mr.  Fogarty,  our  research  people  feel  that  there 
has  never  been  established  scientific  evidence  that  there  is  causation 
in  the  fact  that  the  mother  works  and  the  child  appears  as  a juvenile 
delinquent.  However,  we  do  know  that  very  often  there  is  associated 
with  youngsters  who  are  juvenile  delinquents  the  fact  that  their 
mother  is  in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Probably  it  is  not  a fair  comparison,  but  many  times 
you  read  in  the  newspapers  of  teen-agers  going  wrong  and  they  often 
emphasize  the  fact  that  both  parents  were  working. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  thing  maybe  they  do  not  always  add  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  father  or  the  mother  to  this  child  or  the  mother’s^ 
supervision  during  the  time  she  is  not  working.  What  is  the  quality  of 
that  supervision  even  though  she  is  working?  That  does  not  always 
come  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  What  do  I think  about  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  factors  we  ought  to  look  at 
closely.  I think  we  have  evidence  during  this  past  year  of  such  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  who  are  working  that  this 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  and  leadership  by  the  Cliildren’s 
Bureau.  This  past  year  we  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  find  out  how  many  mothers  actually  are  working  and  what  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  care  of  their  children.  It  is  important  to 
know  at  what  ages  the  child  is  taken  care  of  and  just  in  what  manner 
this  is  done. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  find  out  also  why  they  were  working? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  No.  This  was  directed  toward  what  provisions 
are  made  for  the  children  of  these  mothers.  This  is  something  I 
would  like  to  find  out  in  the  next  step  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tabu- 
late such  material.  Some  of  it  is  pretty  clear  cut  and  some  of  it  would 
be  difficult  to  add  up  in  a statistical  count. 

We  did  find  out  there  are  as  many  as  400,000  children  whose  mothers 
are  working  who  are  caring  for  themselves.  This  seems  to  me  a very 
significant  figure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  find  out  more  about  this 
problem  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILD  CARE 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  One  of  the  things  we  have  set  up,  now  tliat  we 
have  this  initial  data,  is  a plan  for  a working  conference  of  the  many 
voluntary  agencies  and  public  agencies  who  are  interested  in  this 
child  care  study  in  the  various  localities.  We  propose  to  have  an 
initial  conference  in  Washington  in  connection  witli  some  of  our  find- 
ings and  those  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department. 
We  will  work  together  to  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  of  their  knowl- 
edge concerning  children  of  working  mothers. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  now  even  currently  looking  into  what 
vaiious  organizations  in  communities  feel  should  be  done  and  what 
their  problems  are.  We  are  doing  this  through  the  Children’s  Bureau 
witli  tlie  help  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  and  have  divided  up  a schedule 
of  inquiry  so  that  we  will  know  more  about  what  people  feel  should 

be  done  and  what  kinds  of  requests  they  would  like  to  have  responded 
to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  what  organizations  would  the  people  attend- 
ing this  conference  come? 

]\Irs.  Oettinger.  There  is  a very  active  group  calling  themselves 
the  New  York-Baltimore-Boston  Child  Care  Committee.  They  will 
be  represented  at  this  conference.  There  will  be  other  sections  of  the 
country  we  will  be  calling  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  to  be  a national  conference  ? 

INIrs.  Oettinger.  We  will  try  to  represent  as  many  of  the  people  as 
has  evidenced  either  knowledge  or  interest. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  When  will  the  conference  take  place? 

jMrs.  Oettinger.  It  may  not  take  place  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 
We  have  been  rather  depending  on  when  the  background  findings 
were  available,  which  includes  these  statistics  I quoted  to  you  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  findings  we  will  be  having  as  we 
have  looked  into  the  interests  of  the  communities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  it  take  place  before  or  after  the  White  House 
Conference  in  1960  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I should  think  it  would  take  place  much  before, 
because  this  will  be  a small  conference  of  just  the  people  who  have 
first-hand  expert  knowledge,  and  it  would  be  up  to  them  to  decide 
where  they  go  from  there  or  make  recommendations  about  our  next 
steps. 

trend  of  juvenile  delinquency 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Juvenile  delinquency,  according  to  publicity  in  the 
papers,  seems  to  be  going  up  and  up  and  up.  Is  that  true? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Unquestionably.  We  have  an  interesting  small 
booklet  here  that  we  print  in  the  Children’s  Bureau  called  “Trends.” 
It  is  trends  in  relation  to  all  our  grant  programs  and  those  for  which 
divisions  are  responsible.  I think  perhaps  the  most  graphic  w^ay  of 
showing  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  to  show  you  how  the  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  child 
pomilation  of  the  ages  from  10  to  IT. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  the  dark  line  show  the  increase  in  the  last  2 
or  3 years  from  the  low  point  of  what  ? ^ 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  was  1950,  and  this  is  how  much  it  has  in- 
creased since  1950. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  top  of  that  graph  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  1958.  This  was  updated  to  1958.  So  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  we  have  moved  up  and  it  has  doubled  since  1948. 
Here  it  shows  1948 — it  has  doubled — the  amount  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  'What  other  plans  do  you  have  on  this  problem  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  In  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 
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NEW  POSITIONS  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  WORK 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Wo  have  plans  for  the  positions  that  you  noted 
in  our  salary  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Three  additional  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Three  additional  positions.  They  are  very  key 
positions.  One  is  in  relation  to  probation  and  the  advice  and  con- 
sultation which  we  give  to  courts,  as  you  know,  in  communities  and 
States,  and  also  in  relation  to  standard  setting  and  the  provision  of 
guide  materials  which  we  find  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
spreading  our  leadership  as  broadly  as  we  can. 

May  I add  this  for  the  record.  You  asked  what  we  plan.  I think 
unless  we  speak  about  the  matter  of  training  and  the  training  con- 
sultant we  want,  we  have  left  out  a very  important  aspect  of  our 
proposals  in  trying  to  meet  the  delinquency  problem.  I would  not 
want  to  neglect  the  training  aspect. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall? 

ROLE  OF  parents 

Mr.  Marshall.  Last  fall  I had  occasion  to  have  a friendly  visit 
with  a man  who  had  served  in  one  of  my  counties  as  county  attorney 
for  quite  a number  of  years  and  also  as  judge  of  probate.  In  our 
State  the  judge  of  probate  presently  hears  the  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

He  made  an  observation  to  me  that  I think  might  be  worth  repeat- 
ing. He  said  that  he  had  never  had  in  his  experience  a delinquent 
child  from  a home  where  they  had  had  a satisfactory  home  life. 

In  these  conferences  that  we  are  having  on  youth  problems  what 
part  do  parents  play?  Do  you  specifically  pick  out  parents  that 
come  into  these  conferences  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  is  largely  a citizens’  conference.  The  92  people 
who  are  represented  on  the  President’s  National  Committee  are,  many 
of  them,  parents.  However,  in  our  broader  groups  that  are  involved 
in  preparing  for  the  White  House  Conference  and  the  State  com- 
mittees on  children  and  youth,  there  is  a large  citizen  representation 
with  a heavy  weighting,  of  course,  of  parents. 

Then  in  the  groups  within  the  States,  the  counties  and  the  local 
committees,  they  are  largely  representatives  because  of  their  interest 
in  children,  their  own  children  and  other  children.  As  parents  they 
are  very  vocal. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  any  of  these  people  who  come  to  any  of  these 
conferences  experienced  in  this  problem  because  of  having  come  from 
a broken  home  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  When  you  think  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
will  be  involved  in  the  White  House  Conference,  for  example,  there 
must  be  a large  number  of  people  who  have  had  the  experience  of 
coming  from  a broken  home. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  people 
who  have  had  delinquent  children  and  have  had  that  problem  at  first 
hand  ? 

Mrs.  Oeutinger.  I cannot  believe  that  is  not  true.  We  have  read 
of  the  famous  case  of  a man  who  has  spent  his  life  Avorking  with 
juvenile  delinquents,  Mr.  Campanella.  It  indicates  that  delinquency 
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can  happen  to  people  who  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  lie  is  with  child- 
ren, it  can  happen  ri^ht  in  their  own  family.  There  must  be  some  who 
have  had  those  experiences. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  may  be  just  a matter  of  personal  opinion.  We 
are  so  prone  to  talk  about  some  of  these  situations  that  are  critical 
and  forget  about  all  the  situations  that  are  good.  I personally  feel 
that  on  the  mater  of  education,  the  matter  of  delinquency,  and  a lot 
of  those  things  we  have  to  start  with  parents  in  order  to  provide  in 
our  society  the  sort  of  climate  that  youngsters  can  grow  up  in  without 
becoming  delinquent. 

I hope  in  all  of  the  work  we  do  on  these  things  that  we  do  not 
neglect  in  any  way  the  parent  responsibility  in  that  regard.  I do  not 
mean  to  lecture  you  since  you  know  your  business  far  better  than  I, 
but  sometimes  some  of  us  get  a little  too  close  to  the  trees  to  see  the 
woods. 

To  me  nothing  will  replace  parent  responsibility,  and  I hope  that 
point  is  stressed  continually  in  our  educational  and  other  problems  that 
we  have  with  our  children. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Not  only  in  our  educational  programs  but  in  our 
operational  programs  it  is  stressed  continuously  in  the  Bureau.  Our 
most  frequently  repeated  objective  is  a home  of  his  own  for  every 
child.  We  mean  by  that  in  our  Social  Service  Division  not  only  a 
home  where  the  child  may  be  sheltered  but  where  he  can  receive  the 
kind  of  loving,  thoughtful  guidance  that  you  are  speaking  of. 

I think  we  are  happy  to  report  statistically,  for  example,  that  38 
percent  of  the  children  we  serve  in  our  Social  Service  Division  are  in 
their  own  homes  and  many  of  them,  as  you  know,  are  children  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

We  feel  we  are  doing  a real  preventive  service  by  basically  build- 
ing up  this  important  fundamental  homelife. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you.  We  will  reconvene  at  1 :30. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

BLACK  MARKET  IN  BABIES 

Is  there  still  a big  problem  with  regard  to  the  black  market  in 
babies? 

Mr.  Oettinger.  Well,  we  do  not  have  a measure  of  it.  We  re- 
ported last  year  it  was  a big  problem. 

Miss  Arnold,  have  you  heard  of  a change  in  the  situation  since  last 
year  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  No.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  g;et  at  because 
it  is  an  undercover  movement.  There  has  been  some  of  it  on  the  east 
coast.  We  have  heard  recently  they  have  exposed  one  ring  in  Balti- 
more. They  state  there  that  whenever  they  talk  to  one  person  it 
leads  to  another  ^nd  they  think  it  is  a fairly  big  ring.  I think  they 
have  already  indicted  two  people  and  are  continuing  the  study  of  it. 

There  has  been  some  progress  made  in  regard  to  social  agencies 
placing  children  for  adoptions.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
adoptions  by  nonrelated  persons  done  by  social  agencies.  For 
years  over  50  percent  of  the  adoptions  by  nonrelated  persons  were 
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what  we  call  independent  adoptions,  which  include  black  market 
placements  and  those  made  by  other  individuals.  Now  56  percent  of 
the  adoptions  by  persons  not  related  to  the  child  are  done  by  social 
agencies,  and  we  think  this  is  a very  encouraging  thing. 

SERVICES  FOR  IVIENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Marshall.  Tell  us  what  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year  in  services  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  continue  to  have  a mentally  retarded  children 
program  in  each  of  our  divisions : the  Eesearch  Division,  the  Division 
of  Social  Services,  and  the  Division  of  Health  Services.  However,  as 
you  know,  the  major  progress  has  been  centered  around  the  health 
services  development,  where  we  have  moved  from  3 years  ago  when 
we  had  4 clinics  for  mentally  retarded  children  to  44  States  that  now 
have  diagnostic  evaluation  centers.  These  are  serving  in  many  areas 
involving  not  only  Federal  expenditures  but  State  funds. 

I think  Dr.  Lesser  might  want  to  give  you  more  details  about  this 
because  he  has  been  active  in  seeing  that  there  is  a kind  of  coordina- 
tion so  that  we  are  profiting  from  cohesiveness  in  a unified  reporting 
system  and  other  objectives  that  will  be  very  important  to  our  nation- 
wide understanding  of  the  problem.  He  may  want  to  tell  us  more 
about  what  has  developed  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  have  to  take  a brief  recess  to  answer  the 
roll  call. 

(Short  recess.) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Lesser,  I understand  you  were  telling  the  com- 
mittee something  about  the  program  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  $1  million  which  the  Congress  has  given  by  appro- 
priation— 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  suggested  giving  you  $2  million  and  all  you 
could  use  was  $1  million  because  of  legislation  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  In  addition  to  the  $1  million,  all  of  which  is  allo- 
cated for  special  projects,  we  are  using  $300,000  of  other  maternal 
and  child  health  “B”  funds  for  special  projects  grants,  so  adminis- 
tratively we  are  able  to  add  to  this  sum.  In  addition,  14  other  States 
have  begun  programs  on  a rather  moderate  scale  with  other  Federal 
and  State  and  local  funds.  So  we  estimate  the  total  being  spent  for 
mentally  retarded  children  at  the  present  time  is  over  $2  million. 

The  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  this  program  I 
think  has  been  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  than  to  almost  any  other 
kind  of  program  we  have  offered.  We  have  preliminary  statistical 
reports  from  34  States.  During  the  calendar  year  1958  they  pro- 
vided services  in  clinics  to  6,376  cases.  We  see  a good  deal  of  con- 
tinuing interest  on  the  part  of  States  to  extend  these  initial  demon- 
stration programs;  and,  on  the  part  of  other  States  who  have  not 
started,  they  are  showing  interest  in  beginning  work  in  this  area. 

There  is  also  a good  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parent  groups 
in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  showing  pretty  good  progress,  but  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  are  making  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  we  have  made  pretty  good  progress  in  general 
in  view  of  the  present  appropriations. 
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]\Ir.  Fogarty.  We  cannot  do  more  unless  we  give  you  more  money 
for  special  projects  and  earmark  it  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  earmark  it  because 
we  could  use  “B”  funds  for  this  purpose  administratively  whether 
or  not  earmarked. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  use  in  1960  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  think  we  could  well  use  probably  another 
$300,000,  considering  an  average  special  project  grant  of  about  $30,000 
for  10  more  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  in  this  area  of 
mental  retardation  or  cerebral  palsy  ? 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Miss  Arnold.  I would  like  to  say  something  about  social  services 
to  mentally  retarded  children.  We  have  had  great  progress  in  the 
past  year.  While  we  feel  that  every  State  has  mentally  retarded 
children  receiving  foster  care,  they  are  now  beginning  to  show  a greater 
interest  in  the  specialized  care  of  these  children.  We  were  able  last 
year  to  put  a very  qualified  person  on  the  staff  to  help  the  States  with 
their  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  States  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  questions,  such  as,  what  are  the  special  needs  of  these 
children;  what  kind  of  homes  do  they  need;  how  can  we  help  the 
boarding  parents  take  care  of  these  children?  They  are  beginning 
diagnostic  studies  for  children  going  into  institutions  and  taking  re- 
sponsibility for  the  placement  of  these  children  from  institutions. 
They  are  having  workshops  and  institutes  for  child  welfare  staffs 
serving  these  children.  Also,  the  schools  of  social  work  are  taking  a 
great  interest  in  incorporating  into  their  curriculum  the  special  aspects 
of  training  for  services  to  the  mentally  retarded.  The  University  of 
Chicago  put  in  a workshop  last  summer  that  was  so  successful  they 
will  repeat  it  this  year. 

Some  State  agencies  are  looking  into  day  care  for  these  children 
because  they  feel  if  they  could  provide  day  care  for  them  and  relieve 
their  mothers  for  a few  hours  a day,  they  could  remain  in  their  own 
homes.  However,  they  are  finding  that  foster  homes  are  more  difficult 
to  find  for  these  children.  They  also  are  finding  that  the  cost  is 
greater. 

Minnesota  made  a comparative  study  of  costs  and  found  that  the 
cost  per  day  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  foster  homes 
averaged  $1.90,  while  for  the  mentally  retarded  the  average  was  $3.19, 
about  40  percent  more. 

Some  of  the  States  are  setting  up  special  units  in  the  State  welfare 
departments  for  services  to  mentally  retarded  children.  So  we  are 
verv  much  encouraged  with  the  interest  and  concern  that  the  State 
welfare  departments  are  showing.  I think  they  were  slow  in  picking 
up,  but  I think  they  are  getting  along  quite  well  now.  Some  States 
are  using  Federal  child  welfare  funds  to  provide  foster  homes  for 
children  awaiting  admittance  to  institutions. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  definition  of  a social 
worker  ? 
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Miss  Aknold.  A-  social  worker  is  concerned  particularly  with  the 
social  problems  that  families  have,  problems  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity, problems  which  they  have  within  their  own  family  setting, 
also  behavior  difficulties,  such  as  behavior  problems  of  children. 

They  are  concerned  with  the  conditions  in  the  homes  and  strive  to 
prevent  the  breakup  of  homes.  They  are  concerned  with  parent-child 
relationship,  so  that  it  can  be  a good  solid  relationship.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife  so  that  they 
can  help — and  I am  talking  now  about  a social  worker  generally  and 
not  just  a child  social  worker.  They  are  interested  with  any  problems 
the  family  has  in  relation  to  the  community. 

TRAINING  AND  RECRUITMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  told  on  many  occasions  that  there  is  a 
really  great  shortage  in  this  area. 

Miss  Arnold.  There  is  a big  shortage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Miss  Arnold.  The  schools  of  social  work  are  trying  to  expand  their 
facilities  and,  encouragingly,  they  have  had  an  increase  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  in  the  number  of  students  training  for  social  work. 
There  was  a drop  at  one  time  but  it  is  picking  up  again. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  When  did  the  drop  take  place  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  1954.  I can  bring  this  to  you  out  of  my  own 
experience. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  drop  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  After  the  war  a great  many  young  men  came  into 
social  work  training  using  their  GI  allowances  and  when  they  dropped 
out  there  was  a loss. 

There  was  also  a loss  because  many  other  professions  are  now  offer- 
ing very  elaborate  scholarships  and  social  workers  had  not  kept  pace. 

The  third  point  was  that  in  the  country  in  general  in  that  period 
there  was  such  good  employment  that  many  young  people  were  being 
recruited  really  competitively  from  their  college  classes,  and  they 
found  it  difficult  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  in  graduate  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I never  have  thought  they  were  paid  enough.  I 
thought  that  was  the  reason  it  did  not  attract  more  young  people, 
because  of  the  low  salary  rates. 

Miss  Arnold.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  that  situation  generally  has  been  helped.  I 
know  in  my  State  they  are  gradually  getting  more  pay. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  national  organization  of  social  workers  is 
working  toward  setting  a minimum  standard  and  that  may  help. 
They  have  proposals  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  would  help. 

Miss  Arnold.  The  States  use  quite  a bit  of  Federal  child  AA^elfare 
funds  for  training;  8.6  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  that  compare  with  1954  in  dollars  and  per- 
centagewise ? 

Miss  Arnold.  It  is  higher  because  as  our  grant  funds  are  increased 
the  States  put  an  increasing  amount  in  tlie  training  of  workers.  That 
is  one  of  our  most  sensitive  figures.  It  fluctuates  with  the  amount  of 
money  the  States  get. 
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LIMITED  USE  OF  SALK  VACCINE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Burney,  when  he  was  here  the  other  day,  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  many  children  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  Salk  vaccine  and  as  a result  we  have  had  several  serious  outbreaks 
in  the  last  year.  He  seems  to  be  convinced  that  if  all  children  did 
receive  their  three  shots  it  would  be  80  or  85  percent  effective.  I do 
not  remember  if  he  mentioned  it  or  if  I heard  it  from  some  other 
source,  that  many  of  these  children  that  do  not  receive  Salk  vaccine 
come  from  low-income  families. 

MHiat  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

^Irs.  Oettinger.  I think  that  is  a very  serious  problem.  We  had 
last  year  12  million  children  immunized  in  the  maternal  and  child 
liealth  centers,  but  statistics  show  half  of  our  children  without  the 
Salk  vaccine.  And  it  is  true  that  studies  show  that  the  lower  social- 
economic  groups  have  a greater  percentage  of  children  who  have  not 
received  this  protection.  We  are  concerned  because  the  child  under  5 
is  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  disease.  We  feel  there  is  a great  need 
for  additional  interpretation  and  concentration  on  this  life-saving  de- 
vice that  is  not  being  used  to  its  fullest  advantage. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  the  States  are  recognizing  their  responsi- 
bility, but  we  may  have  to  give  additional  leadership  within  not  only 
our  own  staff  service  but  in  the  States  to  see  that  studies  are  made  of 
why  families  are  not  taking  advantage  of  this  vaccine.  Are  the  cen- 
ters located  where  they  can  use  them?  Wliat  is  the  obstacle  to  their 
getting  something  that  seems  so  obviously  important  to  the  child’s 
future?  Is  it  the  lack  of  finance?  Is  it  the  lack  of  understanding? 
Is  it  that  they  are  not  used  to  going  to  clinics  and  keeping  appoint- 
ments? If  so,  perhaps  they  need  help  from  the  clinic  staff  to  make 
sure  we  reach  the  maximum  number  of  children  who  must  have  this 
protection  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  if  this  were  available  and  could  be  had 
bv  anyone,  even  if  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  some  way  to  get  almost  everyone  under  age  of  40  to  take 
advantage  of  this  vaccine.  I do  not  know  if  it  would  be  up  to  you 
people  to  do  that  or  not. 

VACCINATIONS  WITH  FEDERAL-STATE  FUNDS 

How  many  children  are  being  vaccinated  with  Federal-State  funds? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  12  million  children  had  polio  vaccinations  last 
year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  what  do  you  estimate  it  will  be  next  year? 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  figure  for  last  year  was  about  10  percent  less  than 
the  figure  for  the  previous  year,  so  that  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
decline  in  responsiveness. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Could  this  activity  be  extended  by  the  State  and  local 
departments  if  money  were  provided  them  to  purchase  vaccine  to  pro- 
vide to  all  schoolchildren  not  now  vaccinated  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  I think  concentrating  upon  these  areas  and 
bringing  services  more  directly  to  them  is  the  answer  to  this.  I think 
this  requires  a kind  of  old-fashioned  public  health  approach,  that 
public  health  departments  had  years  ago  in  respect  to  things  like  clean 
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milk  and  the  like,  to  go  to  those  sections  where  the  incidence  rate  is 
higher  or  where  it  is  known  there  is  the  largest  proportion  of  children 
who  are  nnimmunized  and  concentrate  our  efforts  to  getting  them  in  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  Wliat  kind  of  a program  could  be  put  into  operation 
and  how  much  money  would  it  take  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  think  that  within  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program,  that  concentrating  funds  on  this  purpose  would  meet  the 
problem  within  the  next  few  years.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  kind 
of  discussion  we  are  having  now  serves  to  point  up  the  interest  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Federal  agencies  in  tiie 
seriousness  of  this  problem  and  also  serves  to  point  out  to  the  States 
the  importance  of  using  their  maternal  and  child  health  funds  and 
other  funds  that  they  have  for  this  purpose. 

I cannot  answer  the  question  as  to  how  much  money  it  would  take 
to  get  the  greater  proportion  of  the  unimmunized  vaccinated. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  THio  can  answer  that  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  we  could  if  we  had  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Please  supply  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Poliomyelitis  Immunizations 

In  19.58  there  were  5,995  reported  cases  of  polio,  of  which  3,083  were  paralytic. 
This  was  a higher  nnmber  of  cases  than  in  1957.  Over  one-half  of  the  paralytic 
cases  occurred  in  children  under  5 with  attack  rates  highest  among  1-year-olds. 
Most  of  the  polio  in  children  occurs  in  low  income  families.  Only  one-half  of 
the  preschool  population  has  been  immunized. 

Major  emphasis,  it  would  therefore  appear,  should  be  directed  to  the  preschool 
age  group  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  especially  those  in  low  income  families. 
Studies  done  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  others  indicate  that  there  are 
several  factors  involved  in  the  reasons  why  families  have  not  sought  immuniza- 
tion against  polio.  In  view  of  the  preponderance  of  cases  in  low  income  fami- 
lies, it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  the  immunization  is  one  of  the  factors  in- 
volved, though  not  the  only  one. 

One  of  the  essential  steps  in  any  polio  immunization  program  is  to  increase 
the  availability  of  immunization  services  in  weU  baby  clinics,  school  health 
services  and  immunization  clinics.  Under  such  a plan,"  State  and  local  health 
departments  would  increase  the  number  of  such  clinics  and  hold  special  polio 
clinics  if  considered  desirable.  Public  health  nurses  would  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  interpreting  to  parents  the  importance  of  child  health  supervision. 
Getting  more  children  under  good  and  continuous  child  health  supervision  is 
considered  the  best  way  to  insure  that  children  are  protected  against  polio. 

In  the  most  vulnerable  group,  that  is  children  under  6 years  living  in  families 
with  an  income  of  less  than  .S2..500  per  year,  there  are  approximately  5 million 
children.  From  studies  which  show  that  polio  occurs  predominantly  in  low  in- 
come families,  it  may  be  deducted  that  no  more  than  1.2-50.000  of  these  children 
are  immunized.  The  average  cost  to  a city  health  department  of  the  vaccine 
and  the  administration  of  three  injections  in  its  clinics  is  82.25.  To  immunize 
the  children  in  this  group,  not  already  protected,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $8,437,500. 

IXFAXT  3IORTALITT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  amazed  when  someone  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion just  recently,  that  over  a 20-year  period  infant  mortality  had 
been  going  down  until  1957,  and  ‘then  it  leveled  off  and  showed  a 
slight  rise.  Mliat  happened  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I do  not  think  anybody  knows  what  happened,  and 
while  the  rise  is  very  small  the  reason  we  are  so  concerned  about  it 
is  that  it  represents  a reversal  of  the  trend  for  some  period. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  F or  20  vears. 

«/ 
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I)i\  Lesser.  Yes.  There  could  be  a number  of  factors  involved. 
Tlie  Bureau  is  getting  statistics  from  the  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  to 
try  to  determine  what  the  trouble  is. 

I think  one  factor  is  the  migration  of  people,  some  of  the  changes 
til  at  are  taking  place  in  urban  areas,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities 
where  we  are  finding  more  people  of  low  income  moving  in  with 
increasing  pressures  on  financial  resources  to  meet  their  needs. 

There  seems  to  be  some  rise  in  deaths  due  to  pneumonia  and  other 
causes.  Whether  staphylococcus  is  involved  in  this  is  hard  to  say. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  more  services  could  be  provided  the  preg- 
nant women  and  babies  and  less  crowded  and  hurried  services,  that 
this  would  improve  the  situation. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  Are  you  in  the  process  of  making  a study  now  to 
find  out  what  caused  this  reversal  ? 

Lesser.  Yes.  We  are  working  with  the  Office  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. 

COURTS  CONCERNED  WITH  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  any  set  opinions  on  juvenile  delinquency 
as  to  whether  a family  court  would  help  or  a juvenile  court? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  For  the  last  4 years  our  Division  of  Juvenile 
Del  i nquency 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  vou  want  Mr.  Green  to  come  in  on  this? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  I do.  I might  say  as  a preamble  in  the  last 
4 years  he  and  his  Division  have  been  working  on  this. 

Mr.  Green.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  your  State,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
been  use  we  have  been  asked  in  on  three  different  occasions  to  consult 
both  with  the  court  and  with  the  welfare  department,  and  also  we  have 
been  in  once  in  relation  to  your  proposal  for  a family  court.  I think 
there  are  a number  of  factors  in  Rhode  Island.  I do  not  know  if  you 
wa^T  me  to  deal  with  Rhode  Island  or  the  country  as  a whole,  but  one 
of  the  problems  has  been  who  is  to  provide  the  probation  services  to 
the  courts  in  Rhode  Island  and  what  is  to  be  the  division  of  responsi- 
bilities between  the  courts  and  the  welfare  department.  There  has 
been  considerable  confusion  in  that  area  as  to  who  is  to  have  the  re- 
snonsibility  of  supervision  of  youngsters  placed  on  probation.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  in  the  process  of  being  clarified  and  I 
rhinic  that  is  why  the  State  is  looking  at  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
far^ily  court. 

We  are  interested  in  this  family  court  program.  Coming  out  April 
1 will  be  our  model  document.  The  best  thinking  of  the  judges,  of 
the  probation  officers,  and  of  other  people  we  have  consulted  in  doing 
this  work  will  be  in  this  model  document.  Also,  there  will  be  a re- 
vision of  the  Standard  Juvenile  Act.  With  so  many  State  legisla- 
tures considering:  the  revision  of  the  juvenile  court  and  family  court 
laws  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  get  this  legislative  material 
out  so  that  there  will  be  guides. 

When  vou  raise  the  question  for  the  country  as  a whole,  leaving 
Rhode  Island,  and  when  you  realize  the  first  juvenile  court  came  into 
existence  almost  60  years  ap*o,  it  is  regrettable  we  have  about  one-half 
of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  today  where  there  are  no  pro- 
bation services,  although  there  may  be  a court  of  a kind,  there  are  no 
probation  services  for  the  judge  to  use  in  handling  these  cases. 
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So  we  have  to  put  great  emphasis  on  putting  those  services  in  areas 
that  have  none  at  all.  Some  States  have  resorted  to  a system  of  ex- 
tending the  probation  services  to  the  entire  State.  Your  State  has, 
Mr.  Fogarty,  and  your  neighboring  State  has  done  it  under  the 
leadership  of  the  eminent  Judge  Gill.  But  obviously  you  cannot  work 
with  delinquent  children  or  give  service  to  delinquent  children  unless 
the  judge  or  the  bureau  or  whatever  agency  it  is  has  some  staff  to 
assist  these  courts,  because,  as  Miss  Arnold  said,  this  is  a part  of  the 
social  work. 

In  order  to  help  these  people  there  has  to  be  somebody  available  to 
work  wdth  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know  something  about  the  Rhode  Island  situa- 
tion. What  is  lacking  there?  What  do  they  need?  ^'/hat  do  you 
think  they  ought  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  I think  I can  tell  you  one  thing,  just  from  the  reports 
of  my  staff.  I did  not  do  the  consultation  or  studies  in  Rhode  Island. 
I read  them.  As  I recall,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great  need  of 
attaching  probation  services  to  the  courts  in  Rhode  Island.  There 
is  a policy  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  in  relation  to  court  services 
being  attached  to  the  courts  wdierever  it  is  practicable,  so  lack  of  pro- 
bation services,  as  I recall,  was  the  center  of  some  of  the  problems  in 
Rhode  Island. 

RELATION  OF  JUVENILE  COURT  TO  FAMILY  COURT 

I would  like  to  see,  frankly,  real  serious  study  given  to  their  pro- 
posal for  their  family  court  so  that  they  would  be  embracing  all  court 
services  relating  to  children  in  one  judicial  structure.  I think  it 
would,  in  a sense,  prevent  a certain  amount  of  overlapping  and 
duplication. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  its  relationship  be  to  the  juvenile  court? 

Mr.  Green.  The  juvenile  court  becomes  a part  of  the  family  court. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  The  two  work  together  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  The  juvenile  court  is  really  a part  of  a family 
court.  I am  glad  you  asked  that,  so  you  realize  that  in  no  way  does 
the  family  court  displace  the  juvenile  court.  It  merely  ex  "ends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  to  more  family  matters. 

Miss  Arnold.  We  are  all  interrelated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  each  State  there  ought  to  be  a juvenile  court  and 
family  court? 

Miss  Arnold.  If  you  had  a family  court,  you  probably  would  not 
have  a juvenile  court.  A family  court  would  deal  with  both  juvenile 
and  family  matters. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  this  instance  the  family  court  would  absorb  the 
juvenile  court. 

Mr.  Green.  In  other  words,  in  this  instance  your  court  for  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  which  is  primarily  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  juvenile  court,  becomes  a function  of  the  family  court 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  custody  cases,  adoption,  bastardy  cases, 
guardianship  of  persons,  and  other  things  that  pertain  to  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  some  effect  on  the 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  It  would  certainly  be  an  improvement  in  the  handling 
of  the  delinquent  and  the  dependent  child.  I think  there  would  be 
less  opportunities  for  family  cases  to  be  unattended,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  I OGARTY.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  the  juvenile 
court? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  except  I think  this  is  truly  the  vital  agency  through- 
out this  country  because  as  you  well  realize  it  is  the  children’s  courts 
throughout  the  country  that  have  the  legal  responsibility  for  your 
delinquent  children  and  for  your  neglected  children,  so  that  the  staff- 
ing of  the  children’s  court,  the  administrative  structures  of  the  chil- 
dren’s court,  is  truly  at  the  heart  of  the  kind  of  handling  that  the 
delinquent  children  and  neglected  children  receive. 

“mobilization  for  youth”  project 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  program  that  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Green.  Mobilization  for  Youth? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  I am. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I understand  it,  it  is  a demonstration  program  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youthful 
crime  in  an  urban  neighborhood.  It  is  quite  a project,  is  it  not? 

. Mr.  Green.  Indeed  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  it  has  merit  ? 

Mr.  Green.  My  own  reaction  is  that  this  project  has  been  very 
soundly  conceived,  because  it  is  attempting  to  demonstrate  in  a very 
important  delinquency  area  in  New  York  City  the  value  or  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  variety  of  services  to  those  children  and  to 
those  families  in  that  area.  What  I think  is  extremely  important  is 
that  at  the  outset  of  this  proposal  they  are  building  research  into  it  so 
that  they  can  evaluate  the  results  of  what  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  we  have  in  the  country  today.  Every- 
body talks  about  juvenile  delinquency.  Everybody  has  a theory  on 
juvenile  delinquency  but  there  has  been  very  little  research  done  to  tell 
us  what  is  effective  and  what  is  not  effective.  I should  think  in  rela- 
tion to  the  research  design  that  is  being  structured  for  this  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth  project,  there  would  be  some  extremely  significant 
answer. 

Secondly,  as  the  name  implies,  “Mobilization  for  Youth,”  there  will 
be  the  coordination  of  the  various  agencies  and  organizations  in  this 
Henry  Street  area  brought  together  to  focus  upon  a specific  problem. 
And  the  very  fact  that  a variety  of  organizations,  which  may  have 
been  going  their  own  way  insofar  as  their  own  services  are  concerned, 
are  going  to  come  together  to  concentrate  on  a specific  problem,  this  in 
and  of  itself  should  bear  fruits  and  some  extremely  interesting  results. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  possibility  of  training  personnel  related  to  this 
project  because  here,  as  Mrs.  Oettinger  said  before  lunch,  this  ques- 
tion of  training  personnel,  whether  it  is  long-term  training  or  whether 
it  is  institutes,  workshops  or  inservice  training,  is  extremely  important. 
As  I understand  this  proposal,  there  will  be  this  element  of  training 
of  personnel  and  orienting  of  personnel  attached  to  it,  and  this  could 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  project.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
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this  same  thing  is  being  tried  by  the  two  Ford  Foundation  projects, 
one  at  Syracuse  University  and  one  at  the  University  of  California. 
They  are  a demonstration,  saturation  program,  with  the  elempt  of 
training  of  personnel  attached  to  it.  I am  extremely  interested  in  see- 
ing the  outcome  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  long  have  these  other  two  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  They  are  in  their  infancy.  They  are  just  tooling  up 
now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  no  results  from  them  yet  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Xo. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I visited  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  I was  quite 
impressed  with  this  program.  I think  they  are  going  to  make  appli- 
cation for  fimds  to  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health.  They  have  also 
requested  an  appearance  before  our  committee  and  they  will  be  heard. 
I thought  you  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Green.  They  have  a very  able  research  person  attached  to  this 
project.  Dr.  Lloyd  Olilin.  lYe  know  pf  his  work.  IVe  have  used  him 
as  a consultant  a number  of  times  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and  I 
thmk  he  is  considered  one  of  the  topmen  in  liis  field. 

FUNDS  FOR  HEART  SURGERY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  your  supplemental  request  is  $1.5 
million  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  for  a 2-year  period? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Until  J une  30,  1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I understand  it,  there  are  regional  centers  for 
cardiac  surgery  and  there  are  also  12  States  with  local  hospital  facil- 
ities and  trained  surgical  staff  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  heart 
surgery  on  cliildren. 

Dr.  Lesser.  That  is  open  heart  surgery. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  this  million  and  a half  be  enough  to  go  around  in 
this  area  to  take  care  of  all  these  cases  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  made  a very  careful  study  of  what  the  needs 
were,  and  got  responses  from  almost  all  the  States.  When  we  esti- 
mated that  total,  we  thought  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  crippled  chil- 
dren regularly  taken  care  of  through  Federal  funds,  while  this  has  to 
be  very  rough,  we  thought  that  in  light  of  this  same  proportion  this 
$1.0  million  would  take  care  of  the  immediate  needs. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  For  2 years  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  For  the  16-month  period. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  the  original  estimate  would  take  1.5  million 
for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  No. 

Mr.  Mitchele.  This  is  another  situation  where  that  amount  would 
be  earmarked  for  this  particular  purpose,  but  a proportion  of  the 
other  funds  likewise  might  go  into  congenital  heart  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  be  right,  but  I thought  it  was  $1.5  million 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  facts  that  were  given  to  me  were  that  this 
amount  could  be  used  this  year  by  the  17  hospitals  and  centei’s  now 
doing  this  work;  and  that  this  would  make  it  possible  to  provide  care 
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during  tlie  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  to  approximately  30  children 
in  each  cl  inic,  if  the  money  is  made  available  by  April  1. 

Til  at  is  ^oing  to  be  a little  difficult  now,  in  view  of  the  delay  in 
sending  the  request  to  Congress.  It  will  likely  be  closer  to  May  1. 

Dr.  Lesser.  I wanted  to  say  that  I think  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
discussion  we  have  had  so  far  that  $375,000  of  this  $1%  million  would 
be  given  to  the  five  States  having  regional  heart  centers. 

]\Ir.  F OGARTY.  What  are  the  five  States  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  The  clinic  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  the 
first  place  this  kind  of  operation  was  performed  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

Open-heart  surgery  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
They  have  had  the  longest  experience  and  largest  number  of  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  is  quite  expensive ; is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  At  Minnesota  open-heart  surgery  averages  about  $2,500 
per  case.  That  does  not  include  transportation  and  other  related 
expenses. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I believe  you  said  that  $375,000  will  be  given  to 
these  five  States  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes ; for  use  in  these  regional  heart  centers  for  the  care 
of  children  coming  to  these  centers  from  other  States  where  they  can- 
not get  this  care,  because  there  are  no  hospitals  and  doctors  who  are 
presently  doing  this  kind  of  work. 

The  rest  of  the  $li/>  million  would  be  distributed  to  all  of  the  State 
agencies  to  be  used  only  for  congenital  heart  surgery. 

number  or  cases  request  will  care  for 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  mimh  of  'lus  5 p^ilfion  for  the  16-month 
period  that  you  have  asked  for  will  go  to  Rhode  Island  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $5,768. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  for  the  16  months  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir. 

I'll'.  Fogarty.  That  will  take  care  of  two  cases. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  It  will  take  care  of  two  full  operations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  do  we  have  in  Rhode  Island  that  need  this 
assistance? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Rhode  Island  indicated  that  they  have  about  70  cases 
that  thev  would  fiks  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  children  will  this  $1,125,000  take  care  of 
in  the  16  months  ? 

J'lrs.  Oettinger.  Didn’t  you  estimate  abou^  2 000  ? 

Dr.  I^ESSER.  Mr.  Fogarty,  if  we  use  as  an  average  figure  for  suro-ovy 
of  $1,500,  which  rem-psents  both  the  ouen  heart  srir^erv,  which  is  ^i^e 
most  complicated  kiud,  and  the  so-calDd  closed  he/irt  surgery,  which 
is  the  most  common  kind,  we  find  $1,500  is  a g^od  fio;nre.  ba^ed  on  re- 
pur^s  from  t^m  Spates  on  hundrpds  of  cases.  This  would  take  care  of 
abo’^t  p.  ^housafid  cases,  if  mv  arithmetic  is  correct. 

Mr.  F'^garty.  In  the  next  16  months  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
program. 
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EXTENT  OF  NEED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  cliildren  are  in  this  category  and  should 
be  helped?  How  many  could  be  helped  in  a 16-month  period? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Dr.  Varco  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  reported 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  summer  indicating 
there  are  40,000  or  50,000  children  with  congenital  heart  disease  born 
each  year,  so  that  this  means  a sizable  number  of  these  children.  Not 
all  of  them  need  surgery.  The  kind  of  surgery  that  they  get  will,  of 
course,  vary  considerably. 

From  the  reports  that  we  have  received  from  the  States  relative  to 
this,  we  find  an  indicated  need  for  care  for  about  3,000  children  during 
this  16-month  period.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  total  financial  responsibility  for  all  of  this.  It 
is  part  of  the  Federal-State  grants-in-aid  program.  This  need  also 
takes  into  account  the  capacity  of  the  hospitals  to  accept  these  chil- 
dren for  care. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  that  figure,  again  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I said  about  3,000  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  are  providing  funds  to  take  care  of  about 
one- third  of  the  need  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  That  is  right. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  gave  us  a statement  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth.  Your  appropriation  for  1959  was 
$150,000  and  request  for  1960  is  $200,000.  How  many  people  do  you 
have  on  payroll  now  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Fourteen. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  do  you  think  you  will  need  at  the  peak 
of  activity  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  will  have  18,  probably,  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  then  we  want  to  have  6 more.  That  will  be  24  at  the  peak 
of  activity  on  Federal  funds.  But  you  do  recall  that  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition,  there  will  be  a large  number  of  voluntary  funds  raised 
from  foundations  and  other  sources,  so  that  we  will  supplement  the 
basic  F ederal  contribution.  ' 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  people  do  you  intend  to  keep  on  the  staff 
after  the  conference  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Six. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  F or  how  long  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  For  a period  until  June  1961. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  what  date  do  you  expect  the  final  report  to  be 
completed  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  there  is  a plan  for  the  final  report  built  right 
into  this  conference  so  that  we  have  a committee  on  followup.  I 
know  that  as  they  are  developing  findings  they  are  planning  to  see 
how  this  can  be  early  capsulated  for  a report. 

Just  Avhen  it  would  be  completed,  I think,  depends  very  much  on 
the  volume  of  material  as  well  as  how  well  our  organizational  plans 
work  out. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  long  after  the  last  conference  was  it  until  the 
report  was  completed  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  F OG ARTY.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  report  of  the  1950  White  House  Conference  was  issued  approximately 
1 year  after  the  Conference  was  held. 

STATE  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  all  States  participating  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  All  States  are  participating  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  all  been  invited  by  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Plducation  and  Welfare,  to  have  committees  on  children  and  youth. 
We  have  a report  from  all  but  eight  States  that  they  have  already 
formed  these  committees  and  those  eight  who  have  not  are  being  very 
carefully  guided,  and  I think  that  they  have  indicated  in  some  places 
immediate  plans,  and  in  other  places,  more  long-range  plans  so  that 
I think  we  will  have  total  representation. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Did  all  States  participate  in  the  1950  conference  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  so. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  If  not,  correct  the  record. 

Dr.  Lesser  Yes,  sir. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  NON-FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  in  non-Federal  funds  do  you  estimate  will 
be  expended  in  connection  with  this  conference  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  Finance  Committee  has  taken  into  account 
the  various  factors,  and  are  now  planning  on  $1  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  that  your  conference  director’s  salary 
be  raised  from  $15,000  to  $16,500.  As  I understand  it,  that  is  just 
to  take  care  of  the  Pay  Act  increase  that  we  passed  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Would  you  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Gomberg  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes ; I would  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  told  of  his  background  yesterday,  by  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Mr.  Ephraim  Gomberg. 

You  may  want  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  his  background  or 
something  else. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Mitchell  did  a pretty  good  job  of  outlining  your 
background  and  qualifications.  If  there  is  anything  you  would  like 
to  add  you  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gomberg.  May  I say  I am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  my  name  was  mentioned,  and  I have  been  appropriately  intro- 
duced. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  “Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare,”  the  appropriation  for  1959  is  $43,500,000  and  a supple- 
mental request  of  $1,500,000  is  pending,  which  would  make  the  total 
$45  million.  The  request  for  1960  is  $43,500,000. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Just  last  year  Congress  raised  the  limitation  on  each  of  the  three 
categories  by  $5  million.  This  budget  indicates  that  no  increase  is 
really  needed.  Is  that  the  case?  The  States  I have  been  hearing 
from  tell  me  this  is  a very  unrealistic  budget.  The  need  is  there  and 
we  should  be  doing  something  about  it. 

Ara  you  satisfied  with  the  budget  ? Do  you  think  it  will  meet  the 
needs,  Mrs.  Oettinger  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  in  the  budget  we  presented  the  needs,  as 
we  saw  them,  from  a professional  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  was  your  original  request  to  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Social  Security  Administration’s  request  to  the 
Department  was  for  $58,500,000,  and  the  Department’s  initial  request 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  was  for  $48,500,000.  Its  final  request  was  for 
$46  million,  and  the  budget  reported  $43,500,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  initially  request  then  what  was  authorized 
by  Congress,  an  additional  $15  million,  the  full  authorization? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes;  the  full  authorization  and  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a statement  covering 
each  of  the  categories,  telling  what  you  think  could  have  been  done  if 
the  full  authorization  had  been  allowed. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  will  supply  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

State  health  departments  ascribe  the  need  for  additional  funds  to — 

1.  Continued  high  birth  rate. 

The  population  under  21  years  has  increased  from  53.3  million  in  1950  to  65.2 
million  in  1957. 

2.  Increasing  costs  of  providing  services. 

The  costs  of  conducting  clinics  and  of  hospital  care  continue  to  rise.  Salaries 
and  fees  for  doctors  and  nurses  which  account  for  a major  proportion  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  funds  have  increased  likewise. 

The  States  have  indicated  that  they  would  use  increased  funds  to  increase 
the  number  of  well  baby  clinics,  improve  the  quality  of  these  services,  and 
provide  more  public  health  nursing  services.  More  premature  infants  would 
be  provided  medical  and  hospital  care.  Prematurity  is  the  leading  cause  of 
infant  mortality.  One  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  money  could  be  used 
would  be  to  combat  an  increase  in  infant  mortality  rates  which  after  22  yenrs 
of  decline  rose  from  26  in  1956  to  26.4  in  1957  and  26.9  in  1958.  While  studies 
are  needed  to  pinpoint  the  directly  causative  factors,  it  is  known  that  neonatal 
mortality  is  higher  among  mothers  receiving  little  or  no  prenatal  care.  And 
we  have  reports  from  various  sections  of  the  country  showing  large  proportions 
of  women  in  low  socioeconomic  groups  coming  to  delivery  with  inadequate  or  no 
prenatal  care.  Such  essential  care  would  be  extended  to  more  mothers  and  chil- 
dren were  increases  in  funds  provided. 

While  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  mental  retardation  programs  has 
been  made,  these  are  pilot  projects  which  usually  include  a clinic  where  no  moi'e 
than  200  to  300  children  a year  can  be  accepted.  To  respond  to  the  widespread 
interest  that  has  developed,  these  programs  would  be  extended  so  that  more 
children  can  be  accommodated. 

An  increase  in  maternal  and  child  health  funds  would  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  local  health  departments  to  provide  more  polio  immunization,  es- 
pecially in  those  areas  pinpointed  by  the  studies  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  being  most  vulnerable.  Only  one-half  of  the  preschool  population  has 
been  immunized.  Over  50  percent  of  paralytic  cases  last  year  occurred  in 
children  under  5.  Studies  done  by  the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  show  that  the  highest  incidence  of  polio  is  among  preschool 
children  in  the  low-income  group.  The  cost  of  immunizations  is  high  for  many 
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such  families.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  provide  such  immunizations  through 
well  baby  clinics  and  special  immunization  centers.  In  this  way,  the  vulnerable 
child  population  would  get  protection.  Immunizations  against  polio  in  the  ma* 
ternal  and  child  health  program  reported  by  State  health  departments  show  a 
10-percent  decline  in  1957,  11,800,000,  as  compared  with  13,200,000  in  1956. 

CRIPPLED  children’s  SERVICES 

State  crippled  children’s  agencies  ascribe  the  need  for  additional  funds  to — 

1.  The  c ntinued  hi-h  birthrate  and  great  increase  in  the  child  population. 

2.  Increasing  costs  of  medical  care. 

Hospital  costs  which  account  for  about  40  percent  of  the  expenditures 
in  the  crippled  children’s  program  have  increased  58  percent,  from  $17  a 
day  average  in  1950  to  about  $27  in  1957.  The  costs  of  appliances  have  also 
gone  up. 

3 Increases  in  applications  for  care. 

4.  Increases  in  the  number  of  cases  requiring  expensive  treatment,  such 
as  for  congenital  heart  disease. 

The  F’t-'tes  have  indicated  that  they  would  use  increased  funds  to  reduce  wait- 
ing lists,  and  to  meet  a larger  number  of  applications  for  care  from  children 
with  not  only  orthopedic  handicaps  but  also  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  cystic 
fib"os:s,  hearing  loss,  and  a wide  variety  of  congenital  malformations,  especially 
congenital  heart  disease.  Recently  30  States  reported  they  were  providing  serv- 
ices to  over  2,000  children  with  amputations,  mostly  congenital.  The  number 
of  special  clinics  providing  the  essential  staff  for  these  children  is  increasing. 
The’  e is  much  interest  not  only  in  developing  and  providing  better  artificial 
hands,  but  also  in  carrying  out  program  studies  of  how  children  can  learn  to  get 
the  most  out  of  artificial  limbs.  Services  for  these  children  are  now  in  an 
early  s^^age  of  development  and  progress  in  making  adequate  provision  for  them 
would  be  facilitated  by  additional  funds. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Three  factors  have  nationwide  significance  in  forecasting  ways  in  which  States 
m’ght  use  an  additional  $5  million  for  child  welfare  services  : 

1.  Increased  child  population. 

2.  Intensified  problems  of  dependence,  neglect,  and  behavior. 

3.  Mounting  co«:t  for  both  serv'ce'^  and  '^are. 

Additional  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare  services  would  probably  be  used  by 
the  State  agencies  to  expand  their  State  and  local  programs  primarily  through 
additional  st^ff  and  training  of  additional  workers.  This  increase  could  provide 
for  an  additional  600  child  welfare  workers  and  110  supervisors  to  serve  chil- 
dren in  both  rural  and  urban  communities  as  provided  by  the  1958  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Between  350  and  400  additional  workers  could  receive 
training.  The  increase  could  also  provide  foster  care  for  a year  for  about  1,200 
more  children,  in  either  foster  family  homes  or  in  institutions.  States  have 
indicated  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  that  these  are  the  ways  in  which  they  need 
to  extend  and  strengthen  their  child  welfare  services. 

EFFECT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  other  changes  did  last  year’s  amendments  make 
in  this  program? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  major  changes  in  last  year’s  amendment  have 
to  do  with  urban  extension,  State  matching,  and  reallotment.  We 
have  a very  satisfactory  record  this  past  year  in  this  last  area. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  is  for  child  welfare  services. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  changes  that  I think  are  most  pertinent  are 
the  matching,  and,  as  I mentioned,  the  reallotment,  and  also  the  pro- 
vision of  care  for  runaways  pending  placement. 

Mr..  Fogarty.  You  are  taking  Guam  into  the  program  this  year, 
and  that  means  a small  cutback  for  each  State,  and  also  you  are  chang- 
ing the  program  to  extend  welfare  services  to  urban  as  well  as  rural 
children. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  a major  difference. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  you  are  asking  for  no  increase  in  funds,  that 
will  mean  a cutback  for  rural  children.  AYe  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  program.  Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  lYe  hope  the  States,  stimulated  as  they  have  been 
over  the  years  to  provide  care  that  has  been  especially  emphasizing  the 
rural  areas,  will  continue  to  move  forward. 


INCREASED  STATE  PARTICIPATTOX 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  the  States  moved  forward  every  year  that  the 
Federal  appropriations  were  increased? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.-  Yes,  every  year.  There  has  been  a trend  of  in- 
crease in  the  States’  participation  in  each  of  our  three  grant  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYas  the  trend  more  significant  when  Federal  ap- 
propriations were  increased  or  when  the  Federal  appropriations  re- 
mained stable  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  I do  not  know  the  answer  to  that.  Is  there  a re- 
flection of  the  increase  in  Federal  appropriations  in  the  increased  pro- 
portion of  State  participation? 

Miss  Arnold.  I am  sure  we  have  made  that  comparison.  lYe  do 
know  there  has  been  a steady  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Supply  that  for  the  record,  please. 

(The  material  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare — Comparison  of  Federal  appropriations 

and  State  and  local  expenditures 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 


Federal 

State  and  local 

Year 

appropriation 

expenditires 

(fiscal  year) 

(calendar  year) 

1958 

$16.  500. 000 

$51,  895  000 

1957 

16, 000. 000 
11,  927,  700 

48.  880  000 

1956 

47.  787.  000 

1955 

' 11,  927.  700 

40. 158  000 

1954 

11,  927,  700 

40.  989.  000 

SERVICES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 


$15.  000.  000 
15.  000. 000 
15.  000  000 
10.  843.  400 
10,  843.  400 


$37.  349. 000 
33.  358.  000 
28  682.  000 
29.  064  000 
25.  054.  000 


CHILD  WELF'RE  SERVICES 


1958 . . 

$10.  000.  000 

$166  610.  000 

1957 . 

8.  361,  000 

151  600.000 

1956 

7.  228.  900 

138  500.  OOO 

1955- -J 

7 228  900 

128  IX)0  000 

1954 

7.  228,  900 

119. 000.000 

During  the  period  1954-58,  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  increased 
by  about  $4.5  million,  whereas  State  and  local  expenditures  increased  by  nearly 
$11  million.  Grants  for  services  for  crippled  children  increased  by  about  $4.2 
niillion  and  State  and  loc*al  exi)enditures  went  up  by  $12.:i  million.  In  child- 
welfare  services  grants  increased  by  only  $2.7  million  while  State  and  local 
expenditures  rose  $47.(>  million. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


FINANCING  STATE  COMMITTEES 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  on  page  105  that  some  States  will  finance  the 
cost  of  their  State  committees  in  connection  with  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  out  of  Federal  welfare-services 
funds.  Is  this  another  cost  being  absorbed  with  no  increase  in 
appropriations? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  In  those  places  where  that  is  the  determination 
of  t he  States,  that  is  the  way  they  are  deciding  to  spend  it  this  year. 

We  can  approve  such  plans,  and  do. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  that  authority  ? 

]\Irs.  Oettinger.  Yes.  We  have  the  authority  to  approve  that  plan 
if  tliat  is  the  way  they  determine  to  spend  their  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  had  better  supply  for  the  record  those 
States  that  have  made  that  selection. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 


States  That  Have  Budgeted  Federal  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  for 
THE  Fiscal  Year  1959  To  Help  in  Financing  State  Committees  for  Children 
AND  Youth  (Designated  by  the  Governor  for  the  1960  White  House 
Conference) 


AJaska 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 


Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Puerto  Rico 
Texas 

Virgin  Islands 
W yoming 


The  planned  use  by  16  States  of  Federal  child-welfare  services  funds  during 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  varies  from  State  to  State,  but  generally  is  limited  to  pro- 
vision for  one  or  two  staff  members  of  the  official  State  agency  assigned  to  the 
committee,  or  for  cost  of  meetings  of  the  committee  within  the  State. 

It  does  not  include  costs  of  attendance  of  official  State  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional meeting  in  March  1960.  The  policy  concerning  use  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  issued  prior  to  the  1950  national  meeting  of  the  White  House  Conference 
did  not  permit  the  payment  of  costs  for  attendance  at  the  national  meeting  of 
delegates  other  than  staff  of  the  official  State  agency.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  same  policy  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1960  White  House  Conference. 


Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I plan  to  get  into  that  a little  bit  because 
I do  not  understand  how  you  can  approve  that  on  the  basis  of  your 
budget.  You  should  be  giving  service  to  children  rather  than  paying 
travel  expenses  out  of  the  Federal  appropriation.  I am  very  disap- 
pointed that  you  approve  of  those  requests. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  is  not  for  travel  money. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  the  expense  of  this  Conference  and  I think  if 
any  State  takes  part  it  should  pay  travel  costs  with  State  funds,  not 
Federal  funds. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  the  thing  that  we  have  been  supporting  is  the 
children  and  youth  committees,  which  you  know  have  been  very  active 
in  many  States  over  the  period  of  10  years  since  the  last  White  House 
Conference.  In  some  States  they  are  newly  organized,  because  the 
Governors  has  just  new  activiated  them. 

We  want  to  encourage  this  wide  and  deep  participation  on  the  part 
of  citizens  as  we  can,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to  help  with  the 
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leadership  that  is  often  necessary  in  the  State  committee  of  children 
and  youth. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  would  these  funds  be  used  for  if  they  were  not 
used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  For  anything  else  the  State  designated  that  is 
within 

Mr.  Laird.  They  would  actually  be  reaching  children  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Within  the  statutory  terms. 

Well,  we  hope  that  the  money  will  also  reach  children,  perhaps  in 
an  indirect  way,  but  that  it  will  be  in  behalf  of  children  and  for  the 
benefit  of  children  as  a very  fine  product  that  will  come  out  of  the 
State  committees,  as  well  as  the  total  White  House  Conference. 

INDICATION  OF  STATE  INTEREST  IN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  not  think  if  any  State  is  going  to  take  part  in 
the  White  House  Conference  that  they  should  at  least  have  enough 
interest  in  it  to  finance  their  own  participation  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I was  very  interested.  We  had  on  January  15  and 
16,  42  States  that  come  together  in  the  workshop  of  the  Council  on 
State  Committees  of  Children  and  Youth.  They  came  to  Washington 
and  they  paid  their  own  expenses  and  this  was,  we  thought,  very 
significant  recognition  of  how  much  they  cared  to  find  out  what  was 
going  to  be  current  and  most  desirable  for  them  to  put  into  operation 
in  their  own  States,  so  that  they  made  their  expenditure  themselves. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  far  as  the  expenditure  of  these  child  welfare  service 
funds  that  are  allocated  to  the  States  to  pay  for  costs  that  are  part 
of  this  White  House  Conference,  there  is  a serious  question  in  my 
mind  whether  you  should  have  approved — and  I understand  you 
already  have  approved 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  use  of  these  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  true.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything. 
Miss  Arnold  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  I think  we  should  keep  in  mind  a good  many  of  these 
State  committees  are  not  just  for  the  White  House  Conference.  These 
have  been  continuing  committees  that  are  organized  to  look  into  the 
needs  of  children,  what  resources  are  lacking,  what  the  State  needs 
to  provide,  et  cetera. 

A good  many  of  these  committees  now  are  taking  on  the  State’s 
interest  in  the  White  House  Conference  but  they  have  been  com- 
mittees that  have  been  set  up  often  by  State  statute  or  by  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  have  been  using  Federal  child  welfare  service 
funds  to  finance  these  committees  in  the  past  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  Yes;  in  a few  of  the  States.  This  is  mostly  for  staff 
who  have  to  come  under  the  merit  system ; then  they  are  assigned  to 
the  State  committee  by  the  State  welfare  department.  These  com- 
mittees are  greatly  concerned  with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
State  for  services  to  children. 
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FINANCING  TRAVEL  COSTS 

Ml*.  Laird.  What  do  you  mean  you  are  not  paying  any  travel  ex- 
pense out  of  this  money  ? How  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  If  they  come  to  meetings 

Mr.  I jaird.  I understood  costs  of  their  travel  to  Washington  would 
be  paid  out  of  children’s  funds. 

Miss  Arnold.  F or  the  White  House  Conference  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  Is  that  true? 

jMiss  Arnold.  We  would  not  know  yet,  because  that  would  be  in 
next  year’s  budget. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  plans  you  have  already,  have  you  approved  pay- 
ing travel  costs  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  Within  the  State,  they  use  some  of  the  money  for 
travel  to  their  own  meetings,  yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  if  they  go  ahead  now  and  pay  travel  costs  in  1960, 
what  is  your  position  on  that  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  The  budgets  are  not  in  yet  for  1960  but  if  the  budgets 
are  in  and  they  are  approved,  they  would  be  able  to  pay  them.  I 
am  not  so  sure  they  have  used  so  extensively  travel  money  for  the 
committee  members.  They  probably  have  in  some  instances.  They 
have  used  it  for  staff  for  the  committee,  a staff  member  to  serve  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  think  this  is  proper  use  of  these  funds? 

Miss  Arnold.  We  have  felt  that  these  State  committees  for  children 
and  youth  have  been  a good  resource  in  the  State.  As  I say,  they 
are  not  just  connected  with  the  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  tliis  par- 
ticular discussion.  Whether  they  are  a good  resource  or  not,  it  is 
really  a question  of  whether  that  is  a State  responsibility.  If  we  are 
to  pay  travel  costs  with  Federal  funds  it  should  be  carried  as  a 
separate  item. 

Miss  Arnold.  It  is  the  question,  in  the  use  of  our  funds,  just  what 
is  the  State’s  and  what  is  the  Federal  Government’s  responsibility. 
That  question  always  comes  up. 

APPROVAL  OF  STATE  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  our  legal 
authority  not  to  approve  so  long  as  there  are  funds  available  within 
the  statutory  authorization  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  best  way  to  find  out  your  legal  authority  is  to  dis- 
ap Drove,  whenever  there  is  a doubt. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  mean  have  a State  to  take  us  to  court? 

Mr.  Laird.  Sure.  That  is  the  best  way  if  there  is  doubt  concerning 
the  law. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  not  the  good  way  to  promote  Federal-State 
relations,  though. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  think  you  would  find  many  States  taking  you 
to  court  over  whether  this  State  committee  should  be  financed  with 
State  funds  or  Federal  funds,  because  I think  any  State  would  be 
pretty  much  ashamed  of  using  Federal  funds  to  support  their  State 
committee  in  this  particular  type  of  work.  The  Federal  funds  in  this 
appropriation  should  be  used  to  help  children. 
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The  idea  of  these  funds  being  made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  encourage  them  in  the  actual  work  with  children.  We 
are  getting  pretty  far  away  from  it  in  many  of  these  cases,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I must  say  that  as  a general  proposition,  I think  it 
would  be  far  better  if  the  State  financed  its  own  expenditures  in  this 
respect  rather  than  relying  on  these  grant  funds  but  when  it  becomes 
a matter  of  what  you  can  and  cannot  approve,  I think  that  takes  us 
into  deeper  water. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  I understand  the  authority,  you  have  the  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  within  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  there  is  doubt  about  whether  they  can  use 
this  money  to  pay  travel  cost  to  a White  House  conference? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  the  statute  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
they  are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  that,  the  contrary  would  like- 
wise be  true,  that  we  cannot  approve  a plan  or  disapprove  a plan  that 
has  it  in. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  some  general  questions  about  this  budget  along 
this  same  line. 

COST  or  FIELD  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  PROGRAMS 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  Federal  program  we  should  be  trying 
to  get  as  much  of  this  money  as  possible,  particularly  in  your  medical 
programs,  used  right  at  the  local  level. 

I understand  that  in  these  areas  where  the  programs  are  being  car- 
ried on,  we  have  officials  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  from  the 
Public  Health  Service,  sometimes  making  two  or  three  checks  within 
any  given  year. 

This  is  an  expensive  proposition — the  travel  that  is  involved,  the 
salaries,  and  everything  else. 

Is  there  not  any  way  that  this  could  be  held  to  a minimum  as  far  as 
inspections,  and  so  forth,  are  concerned  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  PHS  and  Children’s  Bureau  both  have  statu- 
tory responsibilities  that  do  not  overlap. 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  the  visits  that  are  made  for  inspections  now 
are  extremely  few.  The  visits  we  make  are  for  the  most  part  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  States  for  whatever  assistance  we  can  give. 

When  this  program  for  mentally  retarded  children  started  we  re- 
ceived many  more  requests  and  even  now  receive  them  from  States 
for  help  in  getting  their  programs  going.  The  funds  are  also  used 
to  bring  States  together  so  a few  people  who  are  technically  com- 
petent in  this  area  can  meet  with  groups  of  States  and  discuss  common 
problems. 

This  is  a way  of  reducing  the  amount  of  visiting  and  traveling 
to  States. 

GUAM 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice  you  have  Guam  in  your  program  now. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

Mr.  L.urd.  How  many  trips  do  you  plan  in  your  travel  budget  to 
Guam  this  year  ? 
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Dr.  Lesser.  I think  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  can  go  once  in  several 
years. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  many  times  will  you  go  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Our  regional  medical  director  in  San  Francisco  has 
gone  to  Guam  this  winter  to  help  them  develop  their  plan.  I doubt 
if  anybody  in  the  Health  Service  will  be  able  to  go  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

HAWAH 

Mr.  Laird.  What  about  Hawaii?  How  many  trips  have  you  paid 
for  to  Hawaii  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  would  have  to  check  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

Four  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Health  Services,  each  repre- 
senting a special  field  of  consultation,  have  made  a single  field  visit  to  Hawaii 
this  year.  These  staff  members  have  their  headquarters  in  the  San  Francisco 
regional  office,  and  represented  the  following  special  fields : medicine,  nursing, 
medical  social  work,  and  health  program  administration. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  also  getting  that  information  from  the  PHS. 
increase  in  travel  expenditures 

I notice  that  in  the  budget  request  this  year  the  travel  increase  is 
$12,038.  Last  year  you  gave  us  a figure  on  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  1958  at  $147,000.  What  is  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
1959  ? 

Mr.  Oettinger.  The  figure  that  you  are  just  quoting  in  the  1960 
estimate  includes  the  five  new  people  who  we  anticipate  putting  on 
the  staff  to  meet  our  appropriation  request,  the  five  new  professional 
people. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  this  estimate  of  your  expenditure  level  for 
1959? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $151,300,  Mr.  Laird.  That  is  for  1959,  the  figure 
is  $151,300,  and  in  196()  it  is  $163,338. 

speech  and  hearing  services 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  when  you  appeared  before  the  committee  you 
discussed  your  program  for  providing  further  assistance  to  the  States 
in  both  the  technical  area  of  providing  consultation  to  them  and  tech- 
nical help  in  increasing  understanding  of  the  programs  as  far  as 
speech  and  hearing  services  were  concerned. 

Did  this  increase  in  activity  in  this  particular  area  take  place  in 
this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I would  like  Dr.  Lesser  to  answer  that,  because  at 
the  moment  we  are  asking  for  a speech  and  hearing  consultant  be- 
cause of  the  demands  that  are  so  prominent  within  the  States  and  some 
of  the  interesting  developments  that  he  can  tell  you  about. 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  have  no  specialized  person  in  this  field.  About  one- 
half  of  the  State  health  departments  and  crippled  children's  agencies 
are  engaged  in  speech  and  hearing  services  varying  from  screening, 
testing  of  hearing,  to  providing  them  with  medical  care  and  hearing 
aids. 
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About  3 million  children  got  audiometer  tests  in  schools  last  year 
through  the  State  departments  of  health. 

There  is  a lot  of  potential  development  of  activity  in  this  area,  and 
we  have  nobody  on  our  staff  to  represent  this  specialized  field.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  requesting  such  a person. 

Mr.  Laird.  My  question  really  has  to  do  with  the  response  we  re- 
ceived last  year  as  to  the  increased  activity  that  you  had  projected  in 
1959  in  this  particular  area. 

I wondered  if  actually  it  did  take  place.  Did  you  increase  your  ac- 
tivities in  this  particular  area  in  1959  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  say  that  we  have  done  a limited  amount — we 
have  put  in  a limited  amount  of  additional  activity  into  this  area.  We 
have  assisted  a number  of  States  in  conferences  in  this  area,  but  ac- 
tually, the  work  that  we  have  done  really  falls  short  of  what  we  had 
hoped  we  might  do,  and  this,  I think,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  anyone  representing  this  specialty. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  SERVICES 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year,  you  also  outlined  the  proposal  which  you  had 
to  hold  a conference  of  the  directors  of  State  mental  retardation  serv- 
ices. Did  that  conference  take  place  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  We  have  had  two  conferences  with  directors  of 
the  mental  retardation  clinics,  one  in  September,  and  one  in  February. 
These  have  been  most  productive.  This  last  one,  in  particular,  has 
concentrated  on  the  subject  of  phenylketonuria,  which  is  a disorder 
of  the  metabolism,  which  results  in  mental  retardation,  if  not  detected 
in  infancy.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  develop  recommendations  and 
guidelines  which  all  States  and  clinics  might  follow  in  an  effort  to 
locate  these  children  early,  because  if  they  are  found  in  their  first 
few  months  of  life,  by  placing  them  on  a special  diet,  mental  retarda- 
tion will  be  prevented. 

This  is  a most  helpful  area  for  preventing  mental  retardation. 

SPECIAL  STATE  PROGRAMS  IN  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  I think  there  were  about  30  States  with  a 
State  director  for  a special  program  in  this  particular  area.  Have  you 
noticed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  States  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes ; at  the  present  time  there  are  30  States  being  sup- 
ported with  special  project  grants.  In  addition,  there  are  14  more 
States  which  have  developed  programs  using  State  and  local  money, 
and  other  regularly  apportioned  Federal  funds,  making  a total  of  44 
programs  in  all.  Most  of  these  have  their  focal  point  in  a clinic. 
There  are  a few  without  a clinic,  which  have  not  put  enough  money 
into  it  to  support  a clinic,  but  they  are  supporting  a psychologist  or 
social  worker  to  work  in  well  baby  clinics  to  find  mentally  retarded 
people  and  advise  parents  on  care  and  training. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  is  exactly  the  same  number  of  States  which,  a year 
ago,  had  these  special  project  grants  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  A year  ago,  also,  all  the  funds  that  were  available  for 
special  project  grants  were  allotted.  The  number  is  the  same.  We 
had  no  increase  in  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  L AiRD.  The  number  of  States  is  the  same  ? 

I )r . Lesser.  F or  the  special  proj  ect  grants ; yes. 

Ml*.  JjAuw.  What  States  requested  special  projects  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  could  not  be  made  available  participation? 

Dr.  I^iESSER.  To  give  it  to  you  from  memory,  the  most  recent  was 
Oregon.  I would  have  to  check  our  files  to  see  what  other  States 
there  are. 

]\Ir.  Laird.  If  you  could  give  me  the  names  of  the  States  who  have 
no  activity  in  this  particular  field,  that  you  have  had  to  turn  down, 
we  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

There  are  44  States  which  now  have  some  program  activities  in  mental  re- 
tardation, 30  of  which  are  receiving  special  project  grants.  North  Carolina  has 
no  in'ogram  of  services  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  request  for  a 
special  project  grant  from  North  Carolina  was  rejected  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  At  present  this  State  is  using  some  regularly  apportioned  maternal 
and  child  health  funds  for  some  inservice  statf  training.  Discussions  with 
South  Dakota  for  developing  a plan  had  to  be  discontinued  when  all  available 
special  project  funds  were  allocated.  There  is  no  program  in  this  State. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

Mr.  Laird.  On  this  summary  statement  on  page  94,  the  ‘‘Grants 
to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare,”  the  total  amount  requested 
in  the  1960  budget  is  $43,500,000.  This  money  is  contributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  an  allotment  formula. 

As  I understand  it  generally,  half  of  it  is  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  other  half  under  the  formula. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  In  the  two  health  grants,  the  A funds  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  child  population  under  21,  in  the  crippled 
children’s  program,  the  number  of  live  births  in  maternal  and  child 
health  program,  and  that  is  matched  dollar  for  dollar.  B funds  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  rural  births  having  a weighting  of 
2 to  1 over  urban  births,  or  in  the  crippled  children’s  program  the 
number  of  rural  crippled  children  to  urban,  and  also  taking  into 
acc'^uut  ^he  per  capita  income  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  somewhat  like  vocational  rehabilitation  but  a 
lit^la  different. 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  same  principle,  I think. 

FUNDS  USED  FOR  DIRECT  SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  this  money  ac- 
tually is  used  in  helping  children  in  the  various  States? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  it  is  all  used  in  helping  children.  I think  there 
is  variation  in  how  much  is  actually  used  for  direct  services  to 
children. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  what  I mean,  direct  services  to  children. 

Dr.  Lesser.  In  the  criupled  children’s  program  40  percent  of  it  is 
used  for  hospital  care.  The  rest  is  used  for  appliances,  for  physicians’ 
fees,  and  for  diap-nostic  services.  I do  not  have  with  me  the  pro- 
portion used  for  salaries. 

In  the  maternal  and  child  health  program  most  of  the  money  is 
used  to  pav  the  salaries  of  public  health  nurses,  nutritionists,  fees  for 
doctors  conducting  well-baby  clinics  and  prenatal  clinics,  and  so  on. 
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Some  money  is  used  for  prenatal  care  where  there  are  complications 
of  pregnancy  and  for  premature  babies.  Payment  for  medical  care, 
as  such,  in  the  maternal  and  child  health  program  is  not  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  use  of  the  funds. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  you  were  in  the  room  when  I was  discussing 
that  heart  case  that  went  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  particular  case  could  have  gone  under  either  of 
these  programs ; is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  There  is  an  age  overlapping  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21 
in  the  two  programs.  In  the  crippled  children’s  program  the  ages 
are  up  to  21  and  the  other  program,  I think,  begins  at  the  age  of 
16.  Most  of  the  cases  in  the  crippled  children’s  program  are  under 
16.  There  is,  of  course,  a limitation  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  respect  to  employability.  There  is  this  possibility,  as  you  indi- 
cate, for  certain  individuals  that  they  could  be  cared  for  in  either 
program. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  is  a serious  consideration  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I do  not  think  so,  because  a number  of  years  ago  we 
did  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  respect  to  this.  I think  when  there  are  many  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  statutes  as  there  are,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  are  two  or  more 
that  might  overlap  to  some  degree,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a serious  prob- 
lem in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the 
Children’s  Bureau  was  able  to  take  care  of  a person  17  years  old  or 
I might  have  gone  to  the  Children’s  Bureau.  I did  not  realize  that 
at  the  time  and  it  surprised  me  after  I got  into  this  thing  that  the 
Children’s  Bureau  was  authorized  to  do  this.  I thought  you  were  in 
the  area  of  serving  the  smaller  children. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Most  of  the  children  are  younger,  but  in  1936,  when 
this  act  was  passed,  the  child  was  defined  as  being  from  zero  to  21, 
and  we  have  always  kept  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  not  have  any  problems  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  provisions  of  title 
V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  part  2,  the  crippled  children’s  part,  is 
that  each  State  plan  must  show  how  they  have  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  agency  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  is 
one  of  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Social  Security  Training  and  Studies 

WITNESSES 

WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

19fi0  estimate 

Pr-gram  by  nctivities: 

1.  Triinine 

$1, 000, 000 
700,  OOO 
85, 000 

2.  Coop''ratlvp  studies 

3.  Administration 

Tot'l  obligations 

1,785,000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligatlonal  authority) 

1, 785,000 

Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions.  . 

11 

1 

10 

11 

Full-time  enuivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year . 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

8. 9 $6, 945 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

$59, 910 
4,800 
590 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services - 

Total  personal  serviees.  . . . 

65, 300 
4, 800 
2, 100 
4, 100 
1,200 
1,000 
2,600 
1, 703, 900 

02  Travel  . . 

fl4  Pommiiniea.tion  services  

06  PrintinsT  and  rep’’oduction 

07  Othe>'  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

ri9  F.nnipment  

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total  obligations 

1, 785, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Mitchell,  are  you  going  to  justify  the  social 
security  training  and  studies  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 


General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  social  security  amendments  enacted  in  1956  added  two  sections  to  the 
law  which  have  not  yet  been  activated.  These  are  (1)  grants  to  States  for 
increasing  the  number  of  trained  State  and  local  public  assistance  personnel ; 
and  (2)  financing  research  studies  and  demonstration  projects  in  social  security. 
These  amendments  are  directed  toward  improving  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  programs  carried  on  or  assisted  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  programs  related  thereto. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a basic  social  security 
program.  However,  there  is  much  we  need  to  know  about  the  causes  of  many 
of  our  complex  social  problems.  Moreover,  we  need  better  trained  personnel 
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to  deal  with  the  problems  of  people  seeking  or  getting  public  assistance.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  since  Congress  has  expressly  stated  that  in  addition  to 
providing  financial  aid  the  assistance  programs  should  be  directed  also  toward 
promoting  self-support,  self-care,  and  the  strengthening  of  family  life.  The 
training  and  study  amendments  were  designed  to  help  accomplish  these  goals. 

I would  like  first  to  discuss  the  part  of  the  estimate  for  the  training  grants  and 
then  to  discuss  the  estimate  for  studies  and  demonstration  projects  in  social 
security. 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

For  1960,  $1  million  is  requested  for  training  grants.  These  funds  will  be 
granted  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  training  of  State  and  local 
public  assistance  personnel. 

More  than  5 million  needy  persons  are  on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  For 
1960,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Government’s  share  of  assistance  payments 
will  be  approximately  $2  billion.  When  we  add  to  this  the  State  and  local 
funds  that  will  also  be  spent  for  assistance,  the  total  is  over  $3  billion. 

The  shortage  of  trained  social  workers  is  quite  serious  throughout  the  country. 
Of  the  approximately  80,000  persons  employed  in  social  work  in  this  country 
over  46  percent  work  in  the  4 public  assistance  programs.  Only  1 out  of 
every  5 of  the  social  workers  employed  in  the  public  assistance  agencies  has 
had  some  graduate  social  work  training.  The  availability  of  more  adequately 
trained  public  workers  can  be  a positive  element  in  assisting  beneficiaries  of 
community  services  to  become  more  self-reliant,  and  in  many  cases,  to  become 
contributors  to  community  resources. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  progress  can  be  made  if  trained  manpower 
is  available.  Studies  in  California  and  Pennsylvania  have  demonstrated  that 
properly  trained  public  welfare  staff  was  able  to  assist  families  significantly 
in  the  development  of  individual  resources,  in  assisting  and  guiding  family 
members  in  obtaining  employment,  and  in  an  enhanced  sense  of  personal  worth. 

Social  work  education  equipts  workers  to  deal  with  social  and  economic  and 
cultural  problems  of  individuals  and  of  groups.  It  provides  an  understanding 
of  human  growth  and  behavior.  Through  field  work  or  internship,  it  provides 
actual  practice,  under  competent  supervision,  of  helping  people  motivate  them- 
selves toward  better  conditions.  This  kind  of  professional  education  and 
training  is  basic  to  the  successful  operation  and  administration  of  the  public 
assistance  programs. 

The  law  provides  for  grants-in-aid  under  the  training  authorization  to  be 
made  to  each  State  under  an  allotment  formula  based  on  population,  financial 
need,  and  the  relative  need  for  trained  public  welfare  personnel. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  in  1960,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
350  key  State  and  local  public  assistance  staff  can  be  given  specialized  training. 
The  people  selected  for  this  training  will  be  from  two  priority  groups  whose 
responsibilities  most  affect  the  administration  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams— State  field  supervisors  and  county  directors.  In  addition,  a small 
amount  of  the  training  grant  funds  would  be  used  for  short-term  courses  of 
study  or  seminars  and  several  teaching  grants  would  be  made  to  help  schools 
of  social  work  to  provide  academic  instruction  to  staff  enrolled  under  this 
program. 

COOPERATIVE  STUDIES 

For  1960,  $700,000  is  requested  to  finance  cooperative  research  studies  or 
demonstration  projects  in  social  security.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Department  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic  security. 
To  assist  in  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  1956  amendments  authorized 
grants  to  States,  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and  the  making 
of  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in  social  security. 

The  legislation  identifies  three  illustrative  areas  in  which  grants  may  be  made 
for  research  or  demonstration  projects.  These  are : 

1.  Projects  relating  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency. 

2.  Projects  which  will  aid  in  effecting  coordination  of  planning  between 
private  and  public  welfare  agencies. 

3.  Projects  which  will  help  improve  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
programs  carried  on  or  existing  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  programs 
related  thereto. 
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liosoarch  or  demonstration  projects  relating  tO'  causes  of  dependency  and 
iiH‘thr)ds  of  eliminating  them  are  an  important  aspect  of  a constructive  social 
security  program.  Federal  participation  in  the  financing  of  such  research 
should  1‘esult  in  the  stimulation  of  research  in  universities  and  research  facil- 
ities and  thereby  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  these 
l>roblems  and  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  If  we  could 
but  eliminate  from  the  rolls  only  a small  percentage  of  the  over  5 million 
p(‘rsons  receiving  public  assistance,  the  rewards  would  be  great  both  in  dollar 
savings  and  in  human  values. 

Under  the  legislation,  grants  would  be  made  only  after  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  specialists  had  been  obtained  who  were  competent  to  evaluate 
projects  as  to  soundness,  the  possibility  of  securing  productive  results,  the 
adequacy  of  resources  to  conduct  the  proposed  research  or  demonstrations  and 
then'  relationship  to  other  similar  research  or  demonstrations  already  com- 
pleted or  in  process.  In  addition,  it  is  contemplated  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  o’ltstanding  private  citizens  will  be  established  to  advise  on  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole  and  on  specific  projects  of  unusual  significance. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  $700,000  in  1960  for  this  activity,  it  will  be  possible 
to  initiate  approx’mately  30  studies.  Examples  of  research  or  demonstration 
promrt«  which  would  be  undertaken  are:  (1)  Basic  studies  in  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  dependency,  (2)  studies  on  methods  of  providing  medical  care 
and  associated  services  for  public  assistance  and  other  low  income  groups,  and 
(3)  a benchmark  study  to  establish  in  more  detail  than  has  heretofore  been 
available  the  characteristics  of  people  now  receiving  assistance  and  the  incidence 
of  different  types  of  problems  and  needs  among  these  individuals. 

ADMINISTEATION 

It  is  estimated  that  $85,000'  will  be  required  to  administer  the  training  grant 
and  cooperative  study  activities.  These  funds  will  provide  for  a staff  of  11 
persons  together  with  related  expenses  for  approximately  10  months  of  fiscal 
year  1960. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  convinced  that  Federal  financial  participation  in  these  areas — to  in- 
creRse  the  number  of  trained  public  assistance  personnel  in  this  country  and  to 
spark  universities  and  others  to  search  for  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  many  of  our  highly  complex  social  problems  and  the  most  effective  ways  of 
den  ling  with  them — will  go  far  to  direct  social  welfare  activities  and  programs 
in  this  country  into  the  most  constructive  channels. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  these  activities. 
The  request  for  1960  is  $1,785,000.  For  1958  there  was  a request  of 
$2,500,000  for  grants  to  States  for  training  of  public  welfare  per- 
sonnel and  $2,080,000  for  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  social  security.  We  went  into  the  history  of  those  requests 
yesterday. 

NUMBER  TO  RECEIVE  TRAINING 

FCow  many  will  this  reauest  provide  training  for  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  will  provide  training  for  about  350  key  State 
and  local  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  State  and  local  public  assistance  em- 
ployees do  not  have  the  necessary  specialized  training? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  about  80,000  persons  employed  in  social 
work,  and  about  46  percent  of  them  are  in  the  four  public  assistance 
categories  and  only  1 out  of  5 has  any  graduate  social  work  training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  there  is  a real  need  for  this  program? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Very  extensive  need. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  my  understanding  that  such  voluntary  organiza- 
tions as  the  Red  Cross  have  similar  programs.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I think  that  is  so.  Many  voluntary  organiza- 
tions provide  opportunities  for  social  workers  or  for  their  staff  to 
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either  improve  their  social  work  training  or  get  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  will  provide  training  for  about  350  of  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Koney.  That  is  right.  In  relation  to  the  question  regarding 
the  Ked  Cross,  the  Eed  Cross,  as  well  as  a number  of  other  national 
agencies,  has  for  a number  of  years  provided  training  grants  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  such  as  Mental 
Health,  Child  Welfare,  et  cetera. 

PROPOSED  STUDIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  specific  examples 
of  the  kind  of  projects  you  might  carry  out  under  the  studies  portion 
of  this  program? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  the  main  areas  of  studies  would  be  in  the 
prevention  or  reduction  of  dependency,  in  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning between  private  and  public  welfare  agencies  and  for  projects 
to  help  improve  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the  social  security 
programs. 

BENEFITS  OF  STUDIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  studies? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  benefits  that  would  be  derived  would  come  pri- 
marily, I would  say,  in  enabling  us  more  validly  to  identify  areas 
of  need  and  how  to  serve  them,  and  to  improve  the  administration 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  its  economy. 

BENEFITS  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  benefits  would  derive  from  your  training 
program  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  that  I see  are  directly 
related  to  the  self-help,  self-care  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  were  inserted  2 or  3 years  ago  by  amendment.  There  we  are 
undertaking,  through  the  giving  of  professional  services,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  who  come  on  the  public  assistance  rolls  and, 
likewise,  to  undertake  by  various  methods  and  means  to  make  them 
self-supporting  once  they  get  on,  either  to  make  them  self-supporting 
so  they  are  no  longer  recipients  of  public  assistance  or  at  least  to  put 
them  in  a position  where  they  do  not  need  as  much  assistance  and 
services. 

We  believe  this  is  another  type  of  program  that  would  pay  for 
itself  maybe  several  times  over. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  May  I add  that  in  addition  to  the  350  persons  that 
could  go  to  a full  traineeship,  we  would  propose  to  train  about  a 
thousand  State  employees  in  courses  which  would  last  about  2 weeks. 
There  would  be  roughly  50  of  these  courses  around  the  country  at 
which  we  would  have  20  State  employees. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall. 
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EXISTING  STATE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Marshall.  How  many  States  have  training  programs  now? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I believe  about  56  of  the  60  State  agencies  have 
authorization  to  provide  training  for  employees. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  the  States  that  have  provided  this  authorization, 
how  many  of  them  have  training  programs  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  They  all  have  training  programs  in  a greater  or  lesser 
degree.  The  lesser  degree  you  might  describe  as  being  those  where 
they  give  in-service  training,  not  going  to  school  but  training  right 
within  the  department,  which  is  for  a new  job.  The  orientation  kind 
of  job,  I mean. 

The  greater  you  would  probably  describe  as  those  where  they  have 
provided  funds  for  sending  people  to  graduate  schools  of  social  work 
for  training.  Those  have  been  relatively  limited. 

I would  ]udge  there  are  about  15  States,  but  I would  rather  provide 
for  the  record  an  absolute  figure,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  will  be  perfectly  all  right  with  me  to  put 
that  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

Approximately  40  State  public  assistance  agencies  have  been  authorized  educa- 
tional leave  to  employees  for  graduate  training.  Forty-eight  of  the  sixty  State 
agencies  have  educational  leave  plans  that  provide  for  employees  obtaining  some 
specialized  social  work  training.  Forty-one  of  the  State  agencies  have  already 
indicated  immediately  readiness  to  use  training  grants  when  available  for  775 
persons  in  relation  to  the  estimated  29,000  that  have  only  general  education. 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  people  that  would  be  taking  this  training 
would  be  all  State  employees ; would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Or  are  people  who  are  being  recruited  for  employ- 
ment by  the  States. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  that  they  either  are  or  would  be  State  employees  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

reasons  for  federal  interest  in  training 

Mr.  Marshall.  I do  not  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  having  a good 
training  program,  but  why  should  this  not  be  entirely  a function  of  the 
State?  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  get  into  the  field  of 
making  grants  to  States  to  carry  on  training  programs  for  people  who 
are  State  employees? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Marshall,  this  appears  to  be  another  area  where 
the  States  need  a little  stimulation  and  help. 

Mr.  Roney.  I think  there  is  a factor,  too,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  of  our  expenditure  of  funds  for  assistance  purposes, 
which  we  considered  yesterday,  has  a real  interest  in  the  quality  of 
staff  in  the  States,  and  thus  try  to  stimulate  better  quality. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Again,  I have  no  quarrel  with  the  process  of  stimu- 
lation, either.  That  is,  in  the  training  program.  I think  those  are 
both  objectives  that  are  desirable.  But  I fail  to  see  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  one  that  provides  funds  for  grants  like  this, 
I do  not  quite  see  that.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a danger  of  people  who 
obtain  funds  for  a training  program  by  this  process  to  sooner  or  later 
get  in  the  position  that  they  recognize  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
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supreme  authority  on  these  things.  We  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
these  things  as  a cooperative  venture. 

Mr.  Roney.  This  is  cooperative  to  the  extent  that  20  percent  of  the 
money  comes  from  the  State. 

Mr.  IVIarshall.  It  is  cooperative,  but  you  are  putting  mostly  Fed- 
eral funds  in  for  a training  purpose,  and  I am  afraid  that  cooperation 
will  be  overlooked  in  the  program.  Maybe  I am  unduly  concerned.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  further  consideration  of  that,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a very  substantial  interest  in  expenditure  of  these  funds 
because  it  is  putting  up  about  58  percent  of  the  money.  To  the  extent 
that  training  may  serve  to  reduce  the  need  for  those  expenditures,  then 
the  Federal  grants  are  benefiting  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  IMarshall.  If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it,  I do  not  see  where 
you  will  be  able  to  save  much  money  through  this  training.  You  will 
provide  better  service,  no  question  about  that,  but  where  are  you  going 
to  save  money  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  MItchell.  There  has  been  a fairish  number  of  rather  conclu- 
sive demonstrations  over  the  country  that  if  you  use  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel,  they  can  reduce  the  number  who  receive  public  as- 
sistance and  reduce  the  periodicity  of  their  receipt  of  public  assistance. 

Likewise  a number  of  applicants  never  get  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  because  through  the  giving  of  professional  services  their  situa- 
tions may  be  taken  care  of  without  a cash  grant. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Mr.  Marshall,  we  might  add  in  relation  to  this  stim- 
ulation theory  that  the  basic  law  only  authorizes  these  grants  for  a 
period  of  5 years  starting  with  fiscal  year  1958.  So  Congress  at  least 
now  does.not  intend  that  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  AIarshall.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
that  I found  myself  at  odds  with  legislation  which  has  been  passed  or 
in  disagreement  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  supported 
such  legislation.  I do  not  say  that  critically  because  from  their 
standpoint  they  may  be  looking  at  things  somewhat  differently  from 
the  way  I do. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  I merely  meant  to  point  out  the  program  is  lim- 
ited to  5 years.  It  is  not  a permanent  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I thought  you  also  were  going  to  say  you  have  heard 
of  occasions  where  such  limitations  have  been  extended. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Laird,  The  matching,  under  grants  for  social  security  train- 
ing and  studies,  is  20-80  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Eighty  percent  Federal,  and  20  percent  State. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  you  have  to  go  80  percent  to  stimulate  the 
States?  Under  other  grant-in-aid  programs  we  are  not  up  to  that 
percentage. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  the  Federal  Government  you  have  them  all  the 
way  from  50-50  to  a hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  talking  about  the  programs  that  these  people  am 
going  to  be  handling  in  the  States. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I suppose  that  is  a matter  of  judgment  and 
opinion. 

Mr.  Laird.  There  is  no  judgmpt  or  opinion  involved  there.  That 
is  set  by  law,  aid  to  dependent  children,  old-age  assistance;  those  par- 
ticular grants  are  pretty  well  fixed,  the  percentage  the  State  is  going 
to  pay. 

]\Iaybe  there  are  some  that  just  escape  my  memory  at  the  present 
time,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  of  them  that  are  on  a 80-20  basis. 
I mean  the  programs  these  people  are  going  to  be  involved  in. 

Mr.  Koxey.  Within  some  of  the  formidas,  Mr.  Laird,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  portions  of  the  program  are  currently  at  almost  80 
percent.  You  see,  the  first  fraction  of  the  assistance  formula  is  four- 
fif  tlis  of  $30,  which  is  at  an  80-percent  basis. 

Mr.  Laird.  Keferring,  then,  to  those  areas  where  they  have  a low 
average  payment? 

Mr.  Roney.  This  20-80  would  apply  all  over. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  talking  about  the  grants. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  Commissioner  just  had  reference  to  grants 
of  all  kinds,  not  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I thought  you  were  talking  about  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  grants  for  benefit  payments  in  States  where  the 
grants  are  very  low  to  individuals,  the  Federal  share  is  much  higher. 
If  the  grant  to  the  individual  is  only  $30,  we  will  say,  then  the  Fed- 
eral funds  are  four-fifths  of  the  $30  in  the  grant,  which  is  80  percent. 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  thinking  about  our  State  where  we  do  not  run  into 
that  too  much. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Your  average  payment  is  too  high  for  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  do  you  think  this  program  will  eventually  amount 
to  in  total  dollars  in  the  sense  that  you  stimulate  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  20-80  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  Mr.  Wynkoop  has  indicated,  it  expires  by  its  own 
terms  in  3 years.  Two  of  the  5 years  have  already  gone. 

state  reluctance  to  engage  in  training  programs 

I would  say  that  it  will  never  reach  the  proportions  that  it  should 
reach,  Mr.  Laird,  because  there  seems  to  be  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  State  legislatures  to  look  askance  at  training — particularly 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Laird.  Why  do  you  think  that  is  so  ? Why  would  not  the  State 
legislature,  which  is  very  close  to  the  welfare  program,  be  more 
aware  of  this  problem  than  someone  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I am  just  judging  by  experience,  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  suggests  that  the  States  have  not  done  a great  deal  by 
way  of  appropriating  funds  for  training  on  any  basis. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  the  States  may  have  put  this  at  a lower 
priority  than  some  other  programs  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I do  not  know  how^  to  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Ednet.  I have  one  feeling  that  there  is  a possibility  that  States 
have  not  understood  or  State  legislatures  have  not  understood  the  full 
potentials  in  the  self-support  and  self-care  aspects  of  assistance  pro- 
grams. That  is,  they  have  felt  that  it  is  mostly  a matter  of  deter- 
mining who  is  eligible  and  then  just  continuing  to  assist  without 
giving  consideration  to  what  can  be  done  to  help  people  become  self- 
supporting  again. 

Mr.  Laird.  About  2 years  ago  this  committee  included  some  funds 
in  this  bill  for  this  particular  type  of  activity.  The  States  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  these  training  programs  and  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  through  literature  you 
have  put  out  and  through  pamphlets  that  have  been  published  here 
in  Washington  for  at  least  15  years.  The  States  have  not  gone  into 
this  particular  program  to  any  great  extent.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  State  welfare  directors  cannot  convince  their  own  State 
legislatures,  who  are  in  much  better  financial  shape  than  the  Federal 
Government  is,  to  go  into  these  training  programs,  it  is  hard  to  justify 
it  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Koney.  There  is  one  indication  perhaps ; it  is  hard  to  tell  why 
it  is,  but  if  you  compare  the  child  welfare  services  grants,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  have  been  able  to  use  Federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose— ^these  funds  over  the  years  have  had  terrific  effect — ^to  the 
extent  that  there  is  a much  greater  proportion  of  trained  child  wel- 
fare workers  now  than  there  are  in  public  assistance.  Why  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Federal  funds  makes  the  difference  I cannot  answer,  but 
it  does  seem  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  they  available  to  child  welfare  in  this  same  pro- 
portion ? 

Mr.  Eoney.  Child  welfare  is  on  a 100-percent  basis. 

Mr.  Laird.  On  a 100-percent  basis  ? 

Mr.  Eoney.  Yes,  sir;  and  I believe  vocational  rehabilitation  is,  too, 
and  mental  health  has  Federal  funds  available  on  a 100-percent  basis, 
but  public  assistance  has  not  had. 

Mr.  Laird.  I can  miderstand  why  some  of  the  States  would  go 
along. 

Mr.  Eoney.  We  have  held  out  for  still  asking  the  State,  in  terms 
of  Mr.  Marshall’s  question,  to  put  up  20  percent  of  it,  if  we  could. 

^ Mr.  Mitchell.  I do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  my  mouth,  but  I have  suggested  that  there  is  a built-in  defense 
against  spending  too  much  because  the  State  legislatures  are  not  going 
into  it  too  strongl^L  I feel  there  are  many  evidences  in  recent  years 
of  the  disposition  of  the  public,  generally,  and  legislatures  to  place 
greater  reliance  on  research  and  trained  professional  people.  We  can 
expect  greater  results  through  a more  liberal  matching  program  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  nothing  further. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION , OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  in  this  statement  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

A Statement  by  the  National  Association  of  Social  Wobkers  on  the  Need 

FOE  Appropriations  for  Cooperative  Research  in  Welfare  and  Social  Secu- 
rity, Training  of  Public  Welfare  Employees,  and  Child  Welfare  Seirvices 

GRANTS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRAINING  AND  STUDIES 

Social  Security  Administration — Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
page  642,,  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960 

The  President’s  budget  requests  $1  million  for  training  of  public  welfare  em- 
ployees and  $700,000  for  cooperative  studies  in  welfare  and  social  security. 

These  programs  were  authorized  in  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Section  1110  authorized  $5  million  for  cooperative  research  or  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  section  705  authorized  $5  million  for  training  grants 
for  public  welfare  employees. 

For  fiscal  1958,  the  administration  requested  $2,500,000  for  training  and  $2 
million  for  cooi)erative  research.  These  requests  were  not  approved  by  the 
Congress.  For  fiscal  1959  no  requests  were  made  by  the  administration. 

NASW  proposal 

A total  of  $2,500,000  should  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  and 
$2,500,000  for  training  in  order  to  more  adequately  meet  accumulated  needs  and 
give  both  programs  a more  significant  impact  than  the  administration’s  requests 
would  provide. 

NASW  testimony,  which  develops  the  case  for  these  funds  extensively,  appears 
on  pages  354-372,  inclusive,  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  85th  Congress, 
2d  session — volume  entitled  “Statements  of  Members  of  Congress,  Organizations, 
and  Interested  Individuals.” 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

<jhild  Welfare  Services,  Children's  Bureau — Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  page  641,  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1960 

The  President’s  budget  requests  $12  million  for  child  welfare  services  in  1960 — 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  1959. 

In  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  authorization  for  child 
welfare  service  was  increased  from  $12  million  to  $17  million.  This  increase 
was  provided,  in  part,  because  the  act  was  also  amended  to  make  child  welfare 
funds  available  to  children  in  urban  areas  as  well  as  children  in  rural  areas 
and  areas  of  special  need.  The  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  act,  therefore, 
required  that  more  funds  be  provided. 

NASW  PROPOSAL 

The  enlarged  scope  of  the  child  welfare  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requires  the  appropriation  of  funds  suflSciently  adequate  to  meet  these  additional 
obligations.  Child  welfare  appropriations  should  therefore  be  increased  to  $15 
million. 

Statement  prepared  by — 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt, 

Director,  Washington  Branch  Office,  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, Washington,  D.C. 

February  24,  1959. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  the  social  security  pro- 


gram  — 

2.  Appraisal  and  development  of  tbe  social  security  pro- 

gram  

3.  1959  program  obligated  in  1958 


$256,  540 

246,738 

500 


Total  obligations 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(annual  appropriation  act) : 

Authorized 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  increases. 
Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 


503, 778 
-500 


-240,000 

”"36’722 


New  obligation  al  authority 300, 000 


New  obligational  authority: 

■Appropriation 300, 000 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to,  pay  increases 


$289, 529 

320, 971 
-500 

610,000 

500 

-246, 000 
-22,500 

342.000 

314.000 
28,000 


$287,  712 
325,288 


613,000 


-276,000 


337,000 


337,000 


Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

66 

66 

66 

Average  number  of  all  positions—  ; 

54 

65 

64 

Niimbpr  of  p.mplfiypps  at,  find  nf  yp.ar  ... 

68 

66 

66 

Averse  GS  grade  and  salary 

9.  7 $7, 147 

9.7  $7,982 

9.  7 $8, 076 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions. 

$414, 113 
1, 120 
1,854 

$526,  768 

$526, 768 

Positions  other  than  permanent .. 

Other  personal  services 

2,043 

4, 172 

Total  personal  services 

417,  087 
7, 374 
25 

528,  811 
10,400 

530,  940 
7,500 

02  Travel. 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

8, 120 
15,  226 
13, 035 
6,997 
9,409 
25,  948 
57 

10,000 
11, 175 
8,400 
6,  300 
1,000 
34,  374 
40 

10,000 
14, 309 
8,400 
6,300 
1,000 
34,  511 
40 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

15  Taxes  and  assessments. 

1959  program  obligated  in  1958 

500 

-500 

Total  obligations 

503,  778 

610,000 

613,000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  now  go  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 
the  Commissioner.” 

(The  prepared  statement  of  the  Commissioner  follows :) 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  composed  of  four  program  bureaus — 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  di- 
recting, supervising,  and  coordinating  the  operations  of  these  four  iwogram 
Bureaus.  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
OflBce  of  the  Appeals  Council  which  makes  final  administrative  decisions  on 
disputed  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  disability  claims  and  for  directing 
the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  The  Commissioner  serves  as  Secretary  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Federal  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  fund.  In  1959-60,  the  Commissioner  will  also  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  established  by  the  1958 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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MAJOR  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

In  general,  the  Commissioner’s  office  has  four  major  areas  of  responsibility: 

1.  Overall  supervision  of  the  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  its  bureaus.  The  functions  of  the  bureaus  encompass  direct  pro- 
gram administration  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  as  well  as  grant-in-aid  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  assistance  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams with  their  inherent  problems  of  Federal-State  relations!. 

2.  Overall  planning  with  relation  to  the  problem  of  economic  security  of 
the  American  people. 

3.  Broad  planning  in  the  welfare  area, 

4.  Compiling,  studying,  and  analyzing  information  in  areas  pertaining  to 
social  security  so  that  current  facts  on  items  such  as  medical  care  cost,  pub- 
lic and  private  assistance,  and  problems  of  the  aging  can  be  related  to  our 
present  programs  and  can  be  used  to  develop  long-range  planning  for  social 
security  in  the  United  States. 

I960  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  increase  in  positions  is  requested  for  1960.  The  budget  request  is  $613,000. 
Of  this  amount  $337,000  is  requested  from  general  funds;  the  remainder, 
$276,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund.  The  total  request  for  1960  is  an  increase  of  $2,500  over  funds  available 
for  1959.  This  increase  is  to  finance  the  1 additional  day’s  pay  required  in  1960. 

1959  AND  1960  WORK  EMPHASIS 

For  fiscal  year  1958,  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  increase  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  from  48  to  66  positions.  With  this  increased  staff, 
we  have  strengthened  our  work  in  such  areas  as  family  life,  services  for  the 
family,  and  problems  of  the  aging.  We  are  also  now  better  equipped  to  compile 
research  material  and  make  studies  to  more  adequately  develop  both  the  short- 
and  the  long-range  planning  for  social  security.  In  general,  we  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  the  many  day-to-day  policy  and  program  problems 
which  arise. 

During  1959-60,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  will,  of  necessity,  devote  at- 
tention to  the  implementation  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Particular  attention  must  be  given  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  to 
two  Advisory  Councils  which  are  required  by  law  to  report  on  their  findings 
during  1960.  These  are  (1)  an  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  to  study 
the  financing  of  our  public  assistance  programs,  and  (2)  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Welfare  Services  to  evaluate  recent  changes  in  the  child  welfare  program 
with  particular  reference  to  the  “rurality”  factor. 

I will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on'  our  budget 
estimate  for  1960. 

NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  is  a reduction  of  one  position,  which  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  must  absorb  certain  pay  increase  costs. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Y ou  do  not  have  many  positions  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  66. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  quite  a difference  from  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  About  1,900  difference,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  get  a small  increase  for  1959. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  I think  the  expansion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner’s Office  authorized  last  year  has  been  of  great  help  to  us.  We 
are  able  to  do  a much  more  satisfactory  and  effective  job.  You  never 
do  everything  you  feel  you  should  do.  If  we  were  given  more  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion,  I think  it  would  be  in  the  research  field,  which 
is  where  we  are  weakest.  We  feel  we  have  an  estimate  here  that  if 
granted  will  enable  us  to  do  a very  effective  job  next  year. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Lairt.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  March  5,  1959 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECKETAEY 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

WITNESS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Executive  direction  and  program  coordination. 

2.  Publications  and  reports 

3.  Administrative  and  financial  management 


$711, 801 
113, 377 
1, 271, 933 


$761,  566 
129, 120 
1, 368, 152 


$846, 650 
144, 635 
1, 475,  764 


4. 


Total  program  costs 

Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net 


Obligations  incmred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


2, 097,  111 


7,275 


2, 258, 838 


-1,838 


2, 467, 049 


1, 951 


Total  program  (obligations) 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(annual  appropriation  acts)  : 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund — 
limitation: 

Authorized 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  in- 


2,  104, 386 


2, 257, 000 


-267, 000 


-263, 000 


2, 469, 000 


-318, 000 


creases 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 


-23,000 


11, 314 


New  obligational  authority. 


1, 848,  700 


1,  971, 000 


2, 151, 000 


New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases 


1, 800, 000 
48, 700 
1, 848,  700 


1, 809, 000 


1, 809, 000 
162, 000 


2, 151, 000 


2, 151,  000 
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Object  classification 


Total  numher  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Numher  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  services 

02  Travel..- 

03  Tr  ansportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total  costs 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ) 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 

Total  obligations 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

277 

280 

301 

3 

2 

2 

263 

269 

288 

272 

273 

294 

7.  7 $6, 164 

8. 0 $6,  861 

8. 1 $6, 952 

$1,  729,  325 

$1,  872,  362 

$2, 021,  794 

13,  886 

6,445 

10, 195 

35, '413 

39, 102 

47,  829 

1,  778,  624 

1, 917,  909 

2, 079,  818 

34,  071 

33,  785 

47,  635 

494 

420 

420 

37,  678 

41,  810 

44,  054 

73 

100 

100 

37, 107 

51,  369 

58,664 

45,  383 

41,  830 

42,  891 

30,  409 

27,  214 

29,  700 

28,  297 

23,  916 

32, 823 

102, 959 

118, 165 

128,  399 

535 

1, 145 

1, 145 

1,481 

1, 175 

1,  400 

2, 097,  111 

2,  258,  838 
-1,838 

2,  467, 049' 

7, 275 

1, 951 

2, 104,  386 

2,  257,  000 

2,  469,  OOO 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  the  Secretary’s  state- 
ment that  you  have  given  us,  Mr.  Kelly. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  the  Secretary  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  when  I appeared  before  you 
at  the  opening  of  these  hearings,  I indicated  that  I would  return  later  to  dis- 
cuss the  requirements  of  the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary  and  be  available  to  discuss 
any  further  questions  your  committee  may  have.  This  is  a brief  statement  on 
the  needs  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

I am  told  by  those  who  have  lived  with  the  Department  for  a number  of 
years  that  the  demands  upon  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  have  been  mounting  at 
a very  rapid  pace.  When  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  elevated  to  full 
departmental  status,  there  v/as  an  enormous  increase  in  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  press  and  the  public  in  the  great  range  of  activities  administered  by  the 
Department.  In  the  6 years  since  it  acquired  departmental  status,  not  only  has 
Congress  added  numerous  new  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  the  degree  of  public  interest  and  demand  for  in- 
formation has  continued  to  rise  rapidly.  The  number  of  congressional  bills 
affecting  the  work  of  the  Department  goes  up  with  each  session,  and,  of  course, 
the  Department  is  asked  to  develop  and  state  its  position  on  each  of  these  bills. 
In  the  85th  Congress  we  were  asked  to  report  on  1,240  bills.  Undoubtedly  the 
number  will  be  greater  in  the  86th  Congress. 

Although  we  have  a somewhat  larger  staff  than  we  had  6 years  ago — and 
I am  grateful  to  this  committee  for  the  support  it  has  given  to  necessary  in- 
creases in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary — I have  concluded  that  some  additions  are 
needed  if  the  Department  is  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  that  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  In  preparing  the  budget  which  is  before  you,  we  have 
asked  for  only  the  most  essential  increases,  but  those  which  we  have  asked  for 
are  genuinely  important  to  the  successful  discharge  of  our  responsibilities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  four  regular  appropria- 
tions : “Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary,”  “Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,”  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field  Admin- 
istration,” and  “Surplus  property  utilization.”  Tffiis  year  we  also  have  a fifth, 
“White  House  Conference  on  Aging.”  I wish  to  comment  specifically  about  the 
requirements  for  the  appropriation  “Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary.” Miss  Adkins  will  discuss  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
greater  detail,  and  Mr.  Banta  and  Mr.  Lund  will  discuss  the  other  three  appro-* 
priations  in  as  much  detail  as  the  committee  may  wish. 
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The  budget  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary”  is  grouped 
under  three  main  headings:  (1)  Executive  direction  and  program  coordina- 

tion, with  75  current  positions,  (2)  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports,  with 
13  current  positions,  and  (3)  administrative  and  financial  management,  with 
192  current  positions.  For  fiscal  year  1960  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of 
10  positions  for  executive  direction  and  program  coordination,  an  increase  of 
2 positions  for  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports,  and  an  increase  of  9 
positions  for  administrative  and  financial  management. 

EXECUTIVE  DIBECTION  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Ten  new  positions  are  needed  to  carry  out  this  activity : one  in  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary ; six  in  program  analysis ; and  three  in  internal  security. 

The  load  upon  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
A second  assistant  is  needed  to  aid  the  Under  Secretary,  particularly  as  the 
need  for  interdepartmental  and  intradepartmental  coordination  increases. 

To  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  area  of  program  analysis,  three  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members  with  three  stenographic  and  clerical  assistants  are 
required.  It  is  not  intended  that  they  should  undertake  by  themselves  all  of 
the  program  analysis  work  needed  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Rather,  it  is 
intended  that  the  maximum  amount  of  such  work  shall  be  done  by  the  various 
operating  agencies.  Experience  has  indicated,  however,  that  in  a multipurpose 
department  like  ours,  the  number  of  problems  which  cut  across  operating  agency 
lines  is  so  gi*eat  as  to  require  competent  program  analysts  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  who  can  separate  the  various  segments  of  complex  problems  and,  after 
careful  analysis,  fit  the  parts  together  into  well-organized  staff  papers.  We 
are  extremely  short  on  such  staff  personnel  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  the 
expectation  that  these  additional  personnel  will  be  able  to  assist  the  operating 
agencies  in  improving  certain  basic  statistical  data- 

New  programs  in  the  Department,  including  increased  activity  and  participa- 
tion in  international  conferences,  foreign  travel,  and  East-West  exchange  pro- 
gram, have  increased  the  security  workload  which  necessitates  the  request  for 
three  positions.  A large  backlog  now  exists  of  preappointment  checks  on  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officers.  This  may  prove  to  be  a serious  bottleneck 
in  recruitment  plans  of  the  PHS.  One  of  the  three  new  positions  is  requested 
for  these  preappointment  checks. 

Although  no  increase  is  requested  in  this  appropriation  for  the  special  staff 
on  aging,  I wish  to  comment  particularly  on  the  importance  which  I attach  to 
this  function  and  on  certain  steps  which  we  have  taken  and  are  taking  to 
strengthen  our  work  in  this  field.  We  have  moved  the  special  staff  on  aging  so 
that  it  reports  directly  to  and  works  very  closely  with  the  Under  Secretary. 
The  work  of  the  special  staff  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Were  it  not  for  the  separate  appropriation  for  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  the  extensive  activities  supported  by  it,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly be  asking  for  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  special  staff  in  order  to 
meet  the  steadily  growing  needs  for  national  leadership,  information,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  more  adequately.  Since  your  committee  will  have  a separate 
discussion  of  the  appropriation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  activities  supported  by  it,  I shall  not  go  into  the  degree  of  detail  in  this 
statement  in  respect  to  the  special  staff  on  aging  which  I otherwise  would. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

As  I mentioned,  the  increased  demand  for  information  about  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  its  operating  agencies  is  very  marked. 
As  a result,  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports  has  been  unable  to  perform 
an  essential  responsibility  which  it  has  had  assigned  to  it  for  a number  of  years. 
That  is  the  function  of  working  closely  with  the  operating  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  seeing  that  their  publications  functions  are  performed  effectively  and 
economically.  The  Department  produces  many  publications  each  year.  There 
is  need  to  help  the  operating  agencies  produce  publications  which  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  good  quality  and  are,  on  the  other,  economically  designed,  published  in 
suitable  but  not  excessive  quantities,  and  otherwise  meet  the  standards  of 
prudent  management.  An  additional  professional  staff  member  and  a stenog- 
rapher are  needed  for  this  purpose  within  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  veorkload  upon  the  Office  of  Administration  is  very  heavy.  Six  additional 
professional  positions  and  three  stenographic  and  clerical  are  essential  to  carry 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  that  office,  the  necessity  for  which  I shall  explain 
briefly. 

A Deputy  Director  of  Financial  Management  is  urgently  needed.  As  you  know, 
the  Director  of  Financial  Management  serves  as  departmental  budget  officer. 
This  extremely  responsible  position  is  so  demanding  upon  his  time  on  a year- 
round  basis  that  he  is  unable  to  carry  out  his  duties  adequately  without  the  aid 
of  a highly  qualified  assistant,  a deputy,  who  would  relieve  the  Director  of  much 
of  the  supervisory  load.  I regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  addi- 
tional positions  within  the  Department.  An  additional  auditor  is  also  needed 
to  maintain  our  internal  audits  on  a 2-year  cycle. 

During  the  past  year  the  burden  upon  our  Division  of  Personnel  Management 
has  also  become  greater  than  it  is  staffed  to  handle.  The  operating  agencies  of 
the  Department  need  more  technical  assistance  to  handle  their  personnel  opera- 
tions effectively.  Our  capacity  to  provide  such  help  is  extremely  limited.  We  are 
urgently  in  need  of  one  top-level  personnel  man  who  can  work  with  the  operating 
agencies  in  administering  the  new  training  law,  improving  recruitment,  improv- 
ing organization  of  personnel  activities  and  personnel  procedures,  adapting  per- 
sonnel programs  to  the  needs  of  scientific  organizations,  and  assuring  that  the 
new  promotion  program  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  properly 
carried  out.  The  new  recruitment  program  has  a very  meritorious  objective  and 
one  which  we  have  sought  to  work  toward  in  the  past.  The  standards  of  per- 
formance which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  seeks  to  have  us  achieve,  however, 
will  impose  a heavier  burden  on  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  than  it  is 
equipped  to  handle.  The  promotion  program  alone  requires  one  additional  pro- 
fessional position.  Two  clerical  positions  are  likewise  necessary. 

The  Management  Policy  Office  has  been  unable  to  respond  promptly  to  a num- 
ber of  requests  for  surveys  and  to  undertake  certain  other  useful  management 
projects.  An  additional  management  analyst  is  requested.  This  position  will 
also  conduct  on-the-spot  appraisals  of  management  progress  and  problems  in  our 
extensive  field  establishments. 

A substantial  part  of  the  Office  of  Administration  is  engaged  in  the  provision  of 
essential  services  not  only  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  but  to  the  headquarters 
staff  of  all  the  operating  agencies.  This  includes  central  space  planning  and 
allocation,  central  library  services,  central  mail  and  messenger  service,  and 
other  central  services.  We  also  have  approximately  130  people  who  provide 
duplicating,  tabulating,  and  central  supply  services  to  the  operating  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  purchased  supplies  and  services,  using  a working  capital  fund. 
These  are  essential  housekeeping  services  which  are,  I believe,  efficiently  run. 
In  only  one  of  the  numerous  parts  of  these  administrative  services  are  we  asking 
for  an  increase.  This  is  for  an  assistant  supply  officer  to  help  us  to  cope  with  our 
numerous  and  often  difficult  procurement  problems. 

A stenographer-typist  is  needed  for  the  staff  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration, who  currently  has  none. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I should  like  to 
say  that  I believe  that  these  recommended  increases  are  essential  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

I shall  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  funds  available  for  1959,  including  the  transfer 
from  OASI  and  the  proposed  supplemental,  total  $2,257,000 ; the  re- 
quest for  1960  is  $2,469,000,  an  increase  of  $212,000,  of  which  $7,431  is 
for  mandatory  items. 

INCREASES 

On  pages  46  and  47  you  have  a breakdown  of  these  increases.  Just 
run  down  briefly  and  tell  us  what  they  are  for  and  why  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  we  only  have  one 
staff  assistant  in  that  office  now  to  assist  the  Under  Secretary  with  tlie 
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responsibilities  for  coordinating  all  department  activities.  We  re- 
quested that  one  additional  professional  job  to  perform  staff  analysis 
for  the  Under  Secretary. 

In  the  Security  Office  we  have  asked  for  three  additional  positions 
because  we  have  developed  a significant  backlog  in  that  work  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  preappointment  checks  on  reserve  officers  for 
the  commissioned  corps  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Secretary  is  asking  that  he  be  authorized  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram analysis  activity  by  six  positions,  three  professional  and  three 
clerical.  This  is  the  operation  which,  as  you  know,  does  the  basic 
staff  work  in  connection  with  the  program  operations,  need  for  legis- 
lation, need  for  revision  in  legislation,  and  need  for  coordination  of 
the  similar  type  programs  of  the  Department,  to  assure  uniform 
policies  in  training  programs,  grant  programs,  and  the  like,  and  also 
coordinating  the  statistical  services  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  there  are  more  bills  introduced  that  effect 
this  Department  than  any  other  department  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Last  year  we  were  asked  to  report  on  1,240  pieces  of 
legislation. 

In  the  field  of  publications  we  are  asking  for  two  positions,  and 
they  are  primarily  to  assist  in  the  problem  of  the  editorial  style  and 
the  method  of  presentation  and  the  method  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  tremendous  publications  program  carried  on 
throughout  the  Department.  We  probably  represent  one  of  the 
larger  publishing  houses  in  the  country. 

In  the  Office  of  Administration  we  are  asking  for  nine  positions. 
One  of  those  positions  is  to  serve  as  a secretary  to  the  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Administration ; two  of  them  are  in  my 
office,  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Management;  one  is  a Deputy  Director 
of  Financial  Management;  one  is  an  auditor  to  put  the  audit  program 
on  a 2-year  cycle.  You  established  internal  audit  3 years  ago.  We 
need  one  additional  professional  job  to  maintain  a 2-year  cycle  of  our 
audit  responsibilities.  We  have  four  positions  in  the  personnel  field, 
and  this  is  related  to  the  programs  of  the  promotional  plan  and  to  the 
program  of  the  recruitment  and  development  of  young  talent  within 
the  Department. 

We  are  asking  for  one  professional  position  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Policy,  where  we  undertake  surveys  and  there  are  requests  from 
the  operating  agencies  for  survey  assistance  of  objective  analysis 
which  exceeds  our  capacity  to  perform  that  work. 

The  remaining  position  is  in  the  general  services  area,  and  is  for 
a supply  officer  to  cope  with  the  expanding  activity  in  the  field  of 
procurement. 

BUDGET  AND  LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  mention  any  increase  for  tlie  purpose  of 
strengthening  your  Budget  and  legislative  Beview  Committee. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tlie  Budget  and  legislative  Beview  Committee  is  a 
committee  which  consists  of  the  key  officials  in  the  Department.  The 
Budget  Division  in  my  office  performs  tlie  basic  staff  work  for  them, 
but  that  is  not  an  organizational  unit  with  a staff,  but  is  the  key  people 
in  the  organization,  including  the  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  Director  of  Administration  and  myself. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  say  this  this  Budget  and  Legislative  Ee- 
view  Committee  has  been  very  effective  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
1960  budget? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  has  been  a useful  tool  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I guess  maybe  that  is  about  as  good  a way  as 
it  could  be  put.  I would  not  talk  about  how  effective  it  was,  in  view 
of  some  of  these  budget  requests  like  NIH,  hospital  construction,  and 
.some  of  those. 

CAREER  EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM 

How  much  is  requested  for  the  career  executive  program  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  year  we  have  learned — quite  late  in  December — 
that  we  would  be  charged  $8,750  for  our  portion  of  the  cost  of  that, 
and  next  year  it  will  be  $17,500. 

We  distributed  that  one-half  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  one- 
half  to  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  did  you  not  make  reference  to  it  in  the  justifi- 
cations ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  we  would  have  made  reference  to  it  if  we  had 
known  about  it  earlier. 

accrued  accounting 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  this  item  in  your  summary  tables?  What  is 
this  minus  $1,838  and  plus  $1,951  ? 

What  does  that  mean?  You  minus  out  one,  and  then  add  in  the 
other,  and  neither  seems  to  have  much  significance. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  the  printed  budget  document  on  an  accrued  accounting  basis. 
We  were  requested  to  put  some  appropriations  in  the  budget  this  year 
on  an  accrued  accounting  basis  and  we  selected  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  All  that  represents  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  orders  that  are  placed  for  materials  and  equipment 
and  those  which  are  delivered.  We  will  order  in  this  year  $1,838  less 
materials  than  will  be  delivered  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  give  the  same  excuse  for  putting  in  $1,951 
in  the  third  column  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  Actually,  the  difference  between  $1,951 
and  $1,838  is  the  difference  in  the  materials  which  will  be  ordered  and 
the  materials  which  will  be  delivered.  One  represents  the  undeliv- 
ered orders  at  the  end  of  1 year,  and  the  other  represents  the  undeliv- 
ered orders  at  the  end  of  the  next  year.  This  is  merely  an  estimate. 

The  difference  is  the  difference  between  accrued  accounting  and 
obligational  accounting  on  the  “Salaries  and  expense”  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  sure  about  that,  now?  This  difference  in- 
volves $113. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OP  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  simplifies  the  entire  budget  system,  does  it  not  ? 
It  is  pretty  significant.  These  two  adjustments  amount  to  almost  one- 
tenth  of  1 percent  of  your  appropriation.  But  you  say  they  are  just 
estimates,  so  they  may  not  turn  out  to  be  quite  that  big. 

How  much  do  you  figure  it  costs  to  arrive  at  these  adjustments? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  has  no  significance  particularly  in  regard  to  account- 
ing in  this  instance.  Probably  it  has  a very  useful  effect  in  operation 
of  a business-type  program.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  are  making 
studies  on  the  application  of  this  to  operations  like  hospitals,  but  the 
application  of  this  type  of  accounting  to  straight  salaries  and  expense 
appropriations  has  very  little  significance  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

COMMENDATION  OF  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  had  the  opportmiity  as  you 
know,  of  sitting  in  with  several  Subcommittees  on  Appropriations. 
I would  like  to  say  that  I have  never  seen  a budget  officer  who  could 
respond  any  more  quickly  and  have  his  information  at  his  fingertips 
and  present  it  to  the  committee  without  a lot  of  words  any  better  than 
Mr.  Kelly  has  done.  I would  like  to  say  I appreciate  that  because 
oftentimes  it  has  taken  a lot  of  our  time  when  people  appear  who  have 
taken  so  much  time  in  explaining  the  various  operations  budgetwise. 

I would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Kelly  for  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I certainly  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  certainly  knows  his  business.  Sometimes  I think 
he  has  a difficult  time,  under  the  circumstances,  in  saying  what  he 
thinks. 

Mr.  Laird,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  No,  sir. 
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Thursday,  March  5, 1959. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration 

WITNESSES 

CHESTER  B.  LUND,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  administration 

$1, 711, 071 
1, 135, 882 
192, 424 

$1, 845, 159 
1, 307, 500 
223, 250 

$2, 019, 450 
1, 415,000 
225,  550 

2.  Grant-in-aid  audits 

3.  State  merit  systems 

Total  program  costs 

3, 039, 377 

3, 375, 909 
-21, 909 

3, 660, 000 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 
net  (— ). 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 

Total  program  (obligations) 

19, 154 

1, 000 

3, 058,  531 
-716,  600 

3, 354, 000 

-720, 000 
-63, 000 

3, 661, 000 
-926, 000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(annual  appropriation  acts) : 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fimd — 
limitation: 

Authorized-.  

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  in- 
creases  - 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available  

12,  769 

New  obligational  authority.  

2, 354,  700 

2,  571, 000 

2, 735, 000 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation  

2, 300, 000 
54,  700 

2, 358, 000 

2,  735, 000 

Tr^sferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

2, 354, 700 

2, 358, 000 
213, 000 

2, 735, 000 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases 

Odject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

450 

473 

515 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

6 

1 

4 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

435 

450 

496 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

451 

453 

495 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

7. 1 $5, 353 

7. 2 $6, 046 

7. 1 $5,  986 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

$2, 402,  555 
23, 476 

$2, 722, 301 
4,503 
14, 334 

$2, 936, 996 
15,  823 
26, 456 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services 

29, 260 

Total  personal  services 

2, 455,  291 
170, 973 
11,010 
108, 223 
2,767 
11, 002 
28,  698 
62,  255 
38,  868 
147, 853 
1,551 
886 

2,  741, 138 
183, 934 

2. 979, 275 
203, 400 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

5, 940 

5, 925 

04  Communication  services 

119, 910 

124;  775 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . _ . 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

11, 179 

11,110 

07  Other  contractual  services 

40, 087 

43, 624 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

68, 864 

90, 875 

09  Equipment 

27,  544 

9,  840 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

175, 102 

188, 640 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

1,000 

1,000 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

1,211 

1,536 

Total  costs  ..  

3, 039, 377 

3,  375, 909 

3,  660, 000 

Gnsts  fiTinnp.p.rl  from  nhlign.tinns  nf  nt.bp.r  yp.ars,  np.t  ( — i 

-21,909 

Oblivflt.inns  inpnrrp.d  for  nnsts  nf  other  years,  net 

19, 154 

1,000 

Total  obligations 

3, 058,  531 

3, 354,  000 

3, 661, 000 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
is  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration.” 

General  Stateaient 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  at  this  time  Mr.  Chester  B.  Lund, 
Director.  Mr.  Lund,  we  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the 
record  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I should  like  to  describe 
briefly  the  1960  financial  requirements  and  to  highlight  accomplishments  and 
objectives  of  the  Office  of  Field  Administration. 

SUMMAEY  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  1960  budget  request  totals  $3,661,000  and  515  positions  or  a total  increase 
of  $209,000  and  14  positions  over  1959.  Of  the  total  request,  $2,735,000  would  be 
a direct  appropriation  and  $926,000  an  authorization  from  the  Federal  OASI 
trust  fund.  The  total  increase  is  primarily  for  14  new  positions  (including 
11  grant-in-aid  auditors),  annualization  of  costs  related  to  new  positions  au- 
thorized in  1959,  and  reclassiflcation  of  assistant  auditor  in  charge  of  States. 

KESPONSIBIIilTIES 

Field  administration,  grant-in-aid  audits,  and  state  merit  system  activities 
are  financed  by  this  appropriation.  The  field  administration  activity  includes 
the  operation  of  nine  regional  offices  consisting  of  regional  directors  and  their 
immediate  staffs  plus  business  management  sections  which  provide  necessary 
services  to  operating  agency  staffs  located  in  or  administered  through  the 
regional  offices.  The  grant-in-aid  audit  activity  is  responsible  for  auditing 
grants  made  to  State  agencies  for  33  grant-in-aid  programs  administered  by 
the  Department.  The  State  merit  system  activity  administers  the  personnel 
and  merit  system  provisions  contained  in  laws  relating  to  grant-in-aid  programs 
of  the  Department. 

FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 

This  activity  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership  and  guidance  in  maintain- 
ing effective  field  operations,  insuring  unifonn  application  of  Department  policy 
in  the  field  and  promoting  organizational  and  operating  efficiency  among  the  De- 
partment’s field  programs.  In  addition,  it  includes  the  regional  directors’  re- 
sponsibilities for  leadership,  supervision  and  coordination  in  the  field,  and  pro- 
viding effective  and  integrated  business  management  and  staff  services  to  field 
establishments.  Very  substantial  gains  have  been  achieved  in  the  objectives  of 
coordination  and  more  uniform  and  effective  operations  of  the  departments’ 
various  program  responsibilities.  Under  supervision  of  the  regional  directors, 
related  programs  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  brought  into  much  closer 
operating  relations.  In  1958,  13,150  field  employees  were  provided  various  ad- 
ministrative seiwices  relating  to  personnel,  fiscal  and  general  management,  and 
housekeeping  services.  In  1959  this  number  is  estimated  to  increase  to  15.900 
due  largely  to  OASI  expansion  resulting  from  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  increased  staff  to  be  serviced  will  continue  into  1960.  In 
general,  production  per  clerk  in  these  various  activities  is  high  and  frequently 
exceeds  accepted  standards. 

INCREASES 

A request  for  three  positions  is  made  for  this  activity,  two  for  headquarters 
and  one  for  the  field.  A GS— 13  staff  assistant  for  the  Director’s  office  to  permit 
timely  and  effective  assistance  to  the  regional  offices  in  planning  and  coordinating 
integrated  program  activities  such  as  mental  retardation,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  rural  development  and  to  assist  in  making  field  surveys  and  evaluations  for 
improving  operations,  and  a clerk-stenographer  for  the  revision  of  Field  Man- 
agement to  overcome  typing  and  secretarial  deficiencies  are  the  two  ixisitions  for 
headquarters.  The  field  position  is  a secretary  for  the  Atlanta  Regional  Di- 
rector s office  that  is  presently  operating  with  one  secretary  for  both  the  Director 
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and  executive  officer  and  borrowed  stenographers  from  management  sectiqns. 
:Such  an  arrangement  creates  hardships  to  all  concerned  and  should  be  corrected. 

An  increase  is  also  requested  to  change  the  per  person  rate  for  supplies  from 
an  average  of  $26  to  approximately  $35.  The  present  rate  represents  the  lowest 
in  the  department  and  staffs  of  the  operating  agencies  served  have  made  many 
complaints  of  the  inadequacy  of  supplies  made  available. 

Funds  are  also  included  in  this  estimate  for  approximately  3 man-years  of 
temporary  clerical  assistance  to  cope  with  peak  workload  periods  in  the  regional 
office  management  sections.  Some  of  the  factors  which  create  peak  periods  are 
end  of  fiscal  year  work  in  accounting  units  and  end  of  calendar  year  work  in 
payroll  units  such  as  compilation  of  Federal  and  State  income  tax  data.  These 
and  other  end-of-year  activities  add  to  the  burden  of  these  units  in  trying  to 
maintain  the  normal  workload  on  a reasonably  current  basis. 

DIVISION  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  AUDITS 

This  activity  is  responsible  for  auditing  grants  to  State  agencies  for  33  de- 
partment grant-in-aid  programs  administered  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  to  review  State  activities  in  the  utilization  of  Federal 
surplus  property  administered  through  the  Division  of  Surplus  Property.  In 
addition,  it  works  with  the  several  program  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  develop- 
ment and  interpretation  of  fiscal  requirements  and  standards  governing  the 
use  of  grant-in-aid  funds. 

In  1958  an  estimated  $3,600  million  of  expenditures,  approximately  one-half 
Federal  funds,  was  audited.  In  1959  and  1960  about  $4  billion  is  estimated. 
There  will  be  a workload  of  approximately  2,170  audits  in  1960.  This  compares 
with  1,970  estimated  in  1959  and  1,870  in  1958. 

INCREASED  REQUIREMENTS 

Expanded  construction  grants  for  sewage  treatment  and  health  research  fa- 
cilities, changes  in  requirements  of  medical  care  for  public  assistance  recipients, 
acceleration  of  surplus  property  audits,  and  the  new  national  defense  educa- 
tion grants  will  have  an  increasing  impact  on  the  I960  workload.  Eleven  new 
auditors  are  requested  to  cope  with  this  anticipated  increase  in  work.  This 
increase  will  also  prevent  the  substantial  audit  backlog  estimated  at  45  man- 
years  of  work  as  of  June  30, 1959  from  increasing. 

Funds  are  also  requested  to  reclassify  assistants  to  auditors  in  charge  of 
States  from  OS-9  to  GS-11.  These  assistants  work  under  general  supervision 
but  in  their  day-to-day  operations,  often  at  distant  points  throughout  the  State, 
must  exercise  a high  degree  of  sound  and  independent  judgment  in  determining 
the  allowability  of  individual  transactions.  In  addition,  they  contact  a variety 
of  public  officials  and  must  understand  State-local  relationships  and  Federal- 
State  relationships  and  effectively  perform  assigned  duties  without  disturbing 
either.  This  request  is  made  to  establish  a grade  commensurate  with  these 
responsibilities. 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  MERIT  SYSTEMS 

This  activity  administers  the  personnel  and  merit  system  provisions  of  17 
different  types  of  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
:Rehabilitation.  This  function  is  also  performed  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobi- 
lization. Funds  are  provided  by  these  organizations. 

In  all  the  programs,  this  Division  reviews  the  provisions  of  State  plans  and 
provides  consultative  service  and  technical  materials  to  the  States  for  the  more 
efficient  administration  of  their  personnel  systems.  It  also  conducts  field  re- 
views of  the  personnel  operations  of  70  State  merit  systems  and  290  State  pro- 
gram agencies,  exclusive  of  those  which  will  be  involved  in  civil  defense 
operations. 

INCREASES 

No  increase  in  staff  is  requested  for  1960.  A nominal  increase  in  travel  funds 
is  requested  in  order  that  this  office  can  maintain  a regular  schedule  of  visits 
;to  all  States  necessary  to  maintain  essential  Federal-State  contacts. 

Mr.  Lund.  I have  a very  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty,.  You  may  proceed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Lund.  Mr.  Chairman  and . members  of  the  committee,  this 
appropriation  finances  field  administration,  grant-in-aid  audit,  and 
State  merit-system  activities.  The  1960  estimate  totals  $3,661,000 
and  515  positions,  or  a total  increase  of  $209,000  and  14  positions 
over  1959. 

INCREASES  REQUESTED 

Of  the  14  positions  requested  for  1960,  3 are  for  field  administra- 
tion activity  and  11  are  for  the  grant-in-aid  audit  activity. 

For  field  administration,  at  headquarters,  there  are  requested  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  Director  to  permit  timely  and  effective  assistance 
to  regional  offices  in  planning  and  coordinating  integrated  program 
activities  and  a clerk-stenographer  to  overcome  typing  and  secretarial 
deficiencies.  The  third  position  for  field  administration  would  be 
located  in  the  field  as  a secretary  in  a regional  director’s  office,  which 
is  presently  operating  with  one  secretary  for  both  the  director  and 
executive  officer. 

The  11  grant-in-aid  audit  positions  are  auditors  required  to  meet 
increased  workloads  due  to  an  increase  in  construction  projects, 
changes  in  requirements  of  medical  care  for  public-assistance  recipi- 
ents, acceleration  of  surplus-property  audits  and  the  new  national 
defense  education  grants. 

Funds  are  also  included  for  approximately  3 man-years  of  tem- 
porary clerical  assistance  to  cope  with  peak  workload  periods  in  the 
regional  office  management  sections  and  to  reclassify  assistants  to 
auditors-in-charge  of  States  from  GS-9  to  GS-11. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1959  is  $3,078,000,  and  there 
is  a supplemental  request  of  $276,000  for  pay  increases  and  $98,000 
for  increased  workload,  which  would  make  a total  of  $3,452,000. 

The  request  for  1960  is  $3,661,000,  or  an  increase  of  $209,000. 

ACCRUED  accounting 

Before  we  get  into  these  increases,  Mr.  Lund,  you  have  been  in 
Government  a long  time,  and  I think  you  have  rendered  good  service. 
You  really  know  what  you  are  talking  about  most  of  the  time,  I think. 

You  have  presented  many  budgets  to  this  committee.  So  I am  sure 
you  can  tell  us  the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  these  figures  in  the 
summary  table  for  your  budget.  You  have  one  item  here  of  minus 
$21,909,  in  1959,  and  then  you  have  a plus  in  1958  of  $19,154,  and 
another  plus  of  $1,000  in  1960  that  all  seem  to  go  together. 

Will  you  please  bell  us  about  those  adjustments  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Now,  that  relates  to  the  same  kind  of  new  approach  to 
budgeting  that  Mr.  Kelly  just  made  reference  to.  I regret  veiy  much 
that  I cannot  live  up  to  your  expectation  on  that  front.  It  is  simply 
a process  of  accounting.  I would  have  to  defer  to  Mr.  Kelly  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYliat  do  you  think  about  it?  I am  asking  yon. 
We  have  already  asked  Mr.  Kelly  about  it.  You  have  been  dealing 
with  budgets  a long  time  now.  You  should  be  reasonably  expert. 

Mr.  Lund.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  attempt  to  try  to  get  your  pluses 
and  minuses  and  balance  them  out  and  make  them  easily  understand- 
able. That  is  about  the  best  way  I can  say  it. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  what  you  really  think  of  it, 
now? 

Mr.  Lund.  My  preference  is  the  other  method. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why? 

Mr.  Lund.  I think  it  identifies  more  clearly  the  exact  thing  that 
we  are  attempting  to  present. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  gives  us  a little  more  confused  picture  than  the 
other. 

^Ir.  Lund.  In  my  view  it  does. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  these  adjustments,  or  whatever  they  are,  help 
you  in  presenting  your  needs  to  this  committee  ? Does  it  make  it  any 
easier  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Not  from  my  point  of  view.  It  makes  it  a,  little  more 
difficult,  but  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  become  ac- 
customed to  it.  However,  personally  I do  not  see  any  advantage,  if 
that  is  your  question. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  think  great  savings  will  come  about  as  a result 
of  this  new  budget  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

EFFECT  OF  OUT  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  supplemental  request  is  for  $360,000.  What 
would  happen  if  this  were  to  be  cut  10  percent,  or  15  percent,  or  25 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  would  be  in  most  difficult  circumstances.  The  sup- 
plementary budget,  plus  our  request  here,  is  based  on  an  actual  work 
production  load  for  clerical  people  who  handle  payrolls,  vouchers,  and 
so  forth,  and  they  are  based  on  actual  counts  and  estimates  with  respect 
to  employment.  We  have  made  a conscious  effort,  as  I think  this 
committee  knows,  to  try  to  exceed  Government  standards,  and  if  we 
had  to  go  further,  we  would  be  in  difficulty. 

The  reason  I state  this  so  definitely  is  that,  in  one  of  our  regional 
offices  in  the  personnel  program,  we  have  had  a 90-percent  turnover 
because  we  have  had  to  ask  these  people  to  give  up  time  off  for  vacation 
and  other  things  they  would  like  to  take.  They  have  not  been  denied 
them,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  them  as  they  desired,  and  it 
would  place  a workload — overtime  workload — on  us  that  we  do  not 
believe  we  could  meet  without  letting  some  other  very  important  things 
go. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  overtime  paid  for? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir;  this  past  year  and  the  year  before  through  the 
courtesy  of  this  committee  we  did  get  a little  extra  money,  and  we 
have  paid  for  overtime  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  would  you  pay  it  if  you  did  not  get  what  you 
are  requesting  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  The  only  thing  we  could  do,  as  I see  it,  would  be  to 
divert  some  of  the  work  and  pull  other  people  off  positions  that  they 
now  have,  and  let  that  work  go  in  order  to  meet  our  payroll. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  w^ould  really  make  a mess  of  it;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lund.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  know  there  are  a number  of  people  around 
who  say  “Well,  a little  10-percent  cut  here  and  there  will  not  do  much 
harm.” 
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Mr.  Lund.,  Well,  we  do  not  have  flexibility  in  our  operations  where 
you  have  a measurable  workload,  for  example,  in  personnel  we  have 
1 clerk  for  alwut  143  employees  as  against  the  standard  of  110.  We 
are  doing  considerably  better  than  the  average  in  another  category, 
payrolls,  where  the  standard  is  1 clerk  to  250 ; we  are  doing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  nervous  breakdowns  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  have  not  had  so  many  nervous  breakdowns  but  we 
have  had  four  heart  attacks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  that  is  worse. 

ABSORPTION  OF  INCREASED  PAY  COSTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Kelly,  I have  asked  this  question  of  quite  a few  witnesses.  In 
order  that  the  record  will  be  complete  would  you  submit  a statement 
giving  the  pertinent  language  of  the  original  act,  the  overall  order  with 
reference  to  absorbing  a part  of  these  costs,  and  what  the  Department 
has  done  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Very  well,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  requirement  of  absorbing  a portion  of  the  pay  costs  originated  in  Public 
Law  85-462  section  9(a)  as  follows : 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  by  regulation  for  the  absorption  from  the  respective  appli- 
cable appropriations  or  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  and  for  the  immediately  succeeding  fiscal  years,  by  the  resi>ective  de- 
partments, agencies,  establishments,  and  corporations  in  the  executive  branch,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Director  deems  practicable,  of  the  costs  of  the  increases  in 
basic  compensation  provided  by  this  Act.” 

Therefore,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  a letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary dated  September  9,  1958,  which  as  printed  below  outlined  a plan  of 
absorption. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  9,  1958. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : The  President  requests  that  the  head  of  each  agency 
share  his  great  concern  about  the  need  for  Spartan  economy  in  the  Government. 
He  has  asked  me  to  comlmunicate  this  to  you  and  to  seek  your  active  cooperation 
in  reducing  civilian  force  levels  in  order  (a)  to  obtain  maximum  absorption  of 
increased  civilian  pay  costs,  and  (6)  to  promote  greater  eflQciency  among  the 
Federal  services. 

The  goal  which  the  President  desires  to  achieve  will  require  that  employment 
levels  for  1959  be  at  least  2 percent  below  those  that  can  reasonably  be  financed 
from  appropriations  for  the  current  year.  Where  2 percent  is  not  an  appropriate 
reduction,  the  objective  should  be  the  minimum  employment  necessary  in  dis- 
charge of  agency  responsibilities.  The  goal  should  be  achieved  by  not  filling 
vacancies  as  they  occur  and  by  withholding  establishment  of  new  positions. 

The  head  of  each  agency  is  requested  to  give  personal  direction  to  this  pro- 
gram and  to  plan  his  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  so  as  to  accomplish  it. 
Any  agency  head  who  feels  that  his  operations  will  be  seriously  impaired  by  such 
reduction  should  present  the  facts  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  submitting  his 
regular  financial  plan  to  the  Bureau  in  October.  Each  agency  should  submit 
monthly  rei)orts,  beginning  November  1,  indicating  the  actions  taken  and  the 
results  achieved.  These  reports  will  be  included  within  the  Bureau’s  regular 
system  of  reporting  to  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director. 
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A staff  paper  was  prepared  on  methods  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  letter 
for  discussion  at  the  Secretary’s  staff  meeting  on  September  16,  1958.  Agreement 
at  this  meeting  resulted  in  the  below  order  being  issued  to  the  operating  agencies 
of  the  Department  establishing  the  methods  of  making  this  reduction. 

[Manual  circular — Budget,,  No.  HEW-1,  February  1,  1959] 

Requirement  for  at  Least  a 2-Percent  Reduction  in  Employment 

FOR  Fiscal  Year  1959 

1 Purpose 

To  implement  Budget  Bureau  requirements  and  Department  policy  calling  for 
a 2 percent  reduction  in  employment  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

2.  Budget  Bureau  requirements 

A.  In  order  to  achieve  the  President’s  goal  of  obtaining  maximum  absorption 
of  increased  civilian  pay  costs,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  requiring  that 
employment  levels  for  1959  be  at  least  2 percent  below  those  which  can  reason- 
ably be  financed  from  appropriations  for  the  current  year  except  that : 

(1)  Where  2 percent  is  not  an  appropirate  reduction,  the  objective  should 
be  the  minimum  employment  necessary  in  discharge  of  agency  responsi- 
bilities; and 

(2)  Any  agency  head  who  feels  that  his  operations  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired by  such  reduction  should  present  the  facts  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  his  regular  financial  plan. 

B,  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  further  requires  that  the  reduction  in  employ- 
ment be  achieved  by  not  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur  and  by  withholding  the 
establishment  of  new  positions. 

3.  Department  policy 

A.  General  requirements ; In  order  that  the  Department  may  conform  to  the 
above  requirements,  the  following  policies  were  adopted  at  the  Secretary’s  staff 
meeting  on  September  16,  1958 : 

(1)  That  the  employment  reduction  policy  be  applied  throughout  the 
Department  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  B below. 

(2)  That  the  policy  be  applied  by  restricting  the  filling  of  current  and 
anticipated  vacancies  to  three  out  of  four  until  a 2-percent  reduction  in 
authorized  staff  levels  has  been  achieved. 

(3)  That  the  savings  realized  by  the  application  of  this  policy  be  admin- 
istratively reserved  as  savings. 

B.  Exemptions : Exemption  to  the  employment  reduction  policy  is  granted  to : 

( 1 ) Staff  engaged  in  patient  care  activities. 

{a)  PHS  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 

( b ) Indian  health  hospitals  and  field  health  stations. 

(c)  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

(d)  Freedmen’s  Hospital. 

(2)  Organizations  responsible  for  new  legislation  without  commensurate 
increases  in  staff. 

{a)  Ofiice  of  Education. 

(6)  Children’s  Bureau. 

( c ) Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 

(3)  Staff  engaged  in  activities  which  are  self-sustaining. 

(a)  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

( b ) Food  and  Drug  certification  program. 

(c)  All  revolving  and  management  funds. 

( d ) Staff  engaged  in  work  for  other  agencies  or  concerns  on  a reim- 

bursable basis. 

(e)  Staff  financed  from  allocations  from  other  Government  agen- 

cies such  as  ICA  or  OCDM. 

C.  Where  the  application  of  this  policy  will  impair  effective  operations  in  other 
areas,  heads  of  operating  agencies  may  request  further  exemptions  by  submission 
of  the  matter  to  the  Secretary. 
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4.  Base  against  which  to  measure  employment  reduction 

A.  Staflang  which  can  reasonably  be  financed  from  authorized  funds  shall  be^ 
construed  to  be  the  1959  column  of  the  1960  budget  (except  as  indicated  in  “C” 
below)  plus  proposed  supplemental  appropriations  to  finance  activities  operating 
on  a deficiency  apportionment.  The  key  figures  for  consideration  in  the  budget 
are  positions,  average  employment,  and  year-end  employment. 

B.  The  objective  will  be  to  decrease  actual  end-of-year  employment  2 percent 
below  employment  planned  for  the  end  of  the  year.  This  should  decrease 
average  employment  probably  by  three-fourths  to  1 percent  below  the  authorized 
level. 

C.  The  1959  column  of  the  1960  salaries  and  expenses  budgets  for  both  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  PHS  hospital  construction  gave 
effect  to  the  2-percent  reduction  in  employment,  and  those  organizations  will 
measure  their  end-of-year  employment  against  those  figures. 

5.  Achieving  the  required  reduction  in  employment 

A.  Turnover  rate:  The  Budget  Bureau  requirement  for  reducing  employment 
was  first  made  known  to  all  organizations  of  the  Department  in  September  1958. 
The  turnover  rate  for  most  organizations  of  the  Department  approximates  1 per- 
cent a month.  This  indicates  that  a total  of  approximately  9 percent  of  all  posi- 
tions either  have  or  will  become  vacant  from  October  1 to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

B.  Time  of  putting  reduction  policy  into  effect : Most  organizations  of  the 
Department  began  putting  the  reduction  policy  into  effect  at  the  time  it  was  made 
known  in  September  1958.  If  the  reduction  in  employment  was  started  at  that 
time,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  vacant  only  one  position  out  of  each  four,  or 
25  percent,  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  achieve  the  2-percent 
reduction.  However,  if  no  reduction,  or  only  token  reduction,  has  been  made  as 
of  this  time,  it  will  require  leaving  vacant  about  40  percent  of  the  vacancies  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  assuming,  of  course,  a turnover  rate  of  about  1 percent 
per  month. 

6.  Maintenance  of  records 

Careful  records  of  the  operation  of  the  policy  should  be  maintained  in  order 
that  progress  made  may  be  evaluated  and  reported  each  month. 

7.  Monthly  reports 

A.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requires  that  each  agency  submit  monthly 
reports  beginning  with  the  month  of  December  of  actions  taken  and  the  results 
achieved  toward  the  2-percent  reduction  in  employment.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished to  some  extent  so  far  this  year  through  association  of  the  monthly  prog- 
ress reports  (exhibit  C — BOB  circular  No.  A-24)  on  the  financial  plan  with  the 
plan  itself.  In  order  that  reporting  of  progress  toward  the  2-percent  reduction 
in  employment  may  be  fully  accomplished,  it  is  requested  that  each  operating 
agency  of  the  Department,  when  submitting  its  monthly  progress  report  ( exhibit 
C — circular  No.  A-24)  on  the  financial  plan,  include  under  the  “civilian  employ- 
ment” section  of  the  report  the  information  indicated  in  the  format  shown  in 
“C”  below.  The  “Budget  Expenditures”  section  of  the  report  should  continue  to 
be  completed  as  in  the  past. 

B.  The  progress  reports  (exhibit  C — Circular  No.  A-24)  should  continue  to  be 
prepared  according  to  the  breakdown  indicated  in  memorandum  from  the  Direc- 
tor, OflSce  of  Financial  Management,  dated  September  15,  1958,  and  forwarded 
so  as  to  reach  that  oflQce  not  later  than  the  third  working  day  before  the  20th  of 
the  following  month.  The  “civilian  employment”  section  of  the  report  for  the 
month  of  December  (prepared  according  to  the  format  shown  in  “C”  below) 
should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  regular  reports  have  already 
been  submitted. 
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C.  Format: 


Progrens  report  on  the  summary  financial  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  19-—,  as  of 

the  end  of , operating  agency  ~ ^ 


Employ- 

ment 

reasonably 

financed 

(a) 

Financial 

plan 

(b) 

Current 

status 

(0 

Over  (+)  or 
under  (— ) 
(columns 
b and  c) 

(d) 

1.  Budget  expenditures  (same  as  exhibit  C — BOB 

circular  A-24) 

2.  Civilian  employment: 

A.  End  of  current  month: 

(1)  Regular  employment 

(*) 

(*) 

(2)  Exempted  employment 

(3)  Total  reported  to  CSC 

B.  End  of  preceding  month: 

(1)  Regular  employment 

(2)  Exempted  employment 

(3)  Total  reported  to  CSC 

*Over  actual  employment  at  end  of  month  (2.A.(1)  Gol.  c).  Excess  of  regular  employment  reasonably 
financed  (2.A.(1)  Col.  a) 


The  amounts  required  and  absorbed  of  the  pay  increases  under  this  order 
are  as  follows : 

Department  op  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Increased  pay  costs  and  supplemental  appropriations  requested  therefor,  fiscal  year 

1959 


Organization  unit  and  account  title 

Total  Pay 
Act  costs 

Amount 
provided 
for  by  con- 
gressional 
action 

Amount 

absorbed 

Proposed 
amount  to 
be  trans- 
ferred con- 
gressional 
action 

Estimated 
additional 
appropria- 
tion re- 
quired 

REQUESTED  IN  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  (PAY 
SUPPLEMENTAL) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Certifica- 
tion, irispectiori,  and  other  services 

$99, 700 

$99, 700 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

303, 000 

187, 000 

$116, 000 

Office  of  Education: 

Payments  to  school  districts 

2, 148 
87, 000 

2, 148 
87, 000 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Education 

89, 148 

89, 148 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses  . . _ 

125,  500 

10,  500 

115, 000 

Public  Health  Service: 

Control  of  venereal  disease.s 

210, 000 
151, 035 
432,  400 
699,  790 
8, 080 

137,  500 
3, 031, 900 
299,  500 
2, 102, 000 
13, 800 

173, 000 

210, 000 
36, 035 
142, 400 
258,  790 
8, 080 

102,  500 
137, 900 
59,  500 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

$115, 000 
441, 000 

Communicable  disease  activities 

Sanitary  engineering  activities 

Orants  for  hospital  construction 

290, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital  con- 
struction services 

35, 000 

Hospitals  and  medical  care.  - 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Indian  health  activities 

$724, 000 
248, 000 

2.170. 000 
240, 000 

1. 854. 000 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities. 
General  research  and  services,  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

13,  800 

173. 000 

865. 000 

571. 000 

493. 000 

193. 000 

437. 000 

P.finppr  Tncitifnf.A 

865. 000 

571. 000 

493. 000 

193. 000 

437. 000 

IVTpnta.l  health  activities 

'NTA.tinnA.l  TTpart  Tnstit.ntp 

T)Anta.l  aritiTTitiPfi 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activi- 
ties  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Increased  pay  costs  and  supplemental  appropriations  requested  therefor,  fiscal  year 

1 959 — Continued 


Organization  unit  and  accoxmt  title 

Total  Pay 
Act  costs 

Amount 
provided 
for  by  con- 
gressional 
action 

Amount 

absorbed 

Proposed 
amount  to 
be  trans- 
ferred con- 
gressional 
action 

Estimated 
additional 
appropria- 
tion re- 
quired 

EEQUESTED  IN  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  (PAY 

supplemental)— Con. 

Public  Health  Service— Con. 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities. 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities 

Operations,  National  Library  of  Medi- 
citiG  - - - - - - 

$409, 000 
311, 000 

112,600 
103, 300 

445,  875 

34, 930 

5, 800 
24, 800 

22, 600 
2,724 

$409, 000 
311, 000 

$1, 600 

$111,000 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers. . 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Public  Health 
Services  - _ 

103, 300 

39, 875 

11, 430 

5, 800 
24, 800 

22, 600 
2,724 

406, 000 
23, 500 

Grants  and  special  studies.  Territory 
of  Alaska 

Operation  of  commissaries,  narcotic 
hospitals  _ _ 

- 

Service  and  supply  fund.. 

Working  capital  fund,  narcotic  hos- 
pitals   

Trust  funds  

Subtotal,  Public  Health  Service 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance 

11,  290, 634 

4, 527, 300 

1,077,834 

1, 131, 600 

$4, 554, 000 

186,  500 

174, 809 

9, 772 

50,500 
247, 596 

186, 500 
172,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children’s 
Bureau. 

2,809 

9,772 

White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.  

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
Commissioner 

22, 500 

28,000 

■Rnrpan  of  Fp.dp.ral  Crpdit  Tlriioris 

247,596 

Subtotal,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration   

669, 177 

260, 177 

22,  500 

386, 600 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

931, 000 

710, 000 

221, 000 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Surplus  property  utilization 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

Working  capital  fund 

189, 784 
58, 117 
4, 200 
35, 535 
4,600 

3, 784 
3,117 
4, 200 
35,  635 
4,  600 

24, 000 

162, 000 
55,000 

Consolidated  working  fund 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Secretary. 

Subtotal,  House  document 

H.  DOC.  68  (RELATING  TO  INCREASED 
PAY  COSTS) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses 

292,236 

61, 236 

24, 000 

217,000 

13, 800, 395 

837, 900 
517, 000 

488, 300 

11,321,  779 

4, 527,300 

2, 486, 695 
65, 900 

1, 178, 000 

5, 609,  500 

772.000 

617. 000 

300.000 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Public  Health  Service:  Assistance  to 
States,  general . 

188,  300 
26,  779 

Sbeial  Security  Administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses,  BOASI 

11,295, 000 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Field 

Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel 

Subtotal,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Subtotal,  H.  D.  58 

Grand  Total,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare... 

277, 900 
92,  451 

15, 900 
12, 451 

63. 000 

39. 000 

199, 000 
41,000 

370, 351 

28, 351 

102, 000 

240, 000 

13,  535, 330 

309, 330 

11, 397, 000 

1,829, 000 

27, 335, 725 

4,  627, 300 

1 2,  794, 925 

212,  675,  000 

7,  438,  500 

1 Includes  $662,845  for  PHS  commissioned  officers  pay  increases  which  were  required  to  bo  absorbed  by 
Congress. 

2 Includes  $1,131,500  proposed  transfer  from  “Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education” 
and  $11,441,500  proposed  transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund,  and  $2,000  from  “Certification,  inspection,  and  other 
services,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,” 
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NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  AUDITORS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  increase  of  $209,000  is  made  up  of  $69,900  for 
mandatory  costs  and  a net  increase  of  $139,080  for  program  costs. 
The  only  large  program  increase  is  $82,335  for  additional  grant-in-aid 
auditors.  Tell  us  about  these  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Lund.  Mr.  Chairman,  a few  years  back  we  had  21  positions  in 
our  central  office.  As  field  workloads  developed,  we  took  positions  out 
of  the  central  office  and  added  jobs  in  the  field,  and  we  had  to  reduce 
to  a point  where  we  do  not  have  any  people  to  do  the  kind  of  evalua- 
tion and  planning  that  is  needed.  We  feel  that  the  time  is  here  when 
we  should  get  some  of  that  returned  in  order  to  meet  that  need,  and 
that  would  be  a person  in  my  office  at  a GS-13,  plus  this  clerical  per- 
son, to  keep  up  on  our  typing,  plus  the  clerk,  and/or  secretary,  for  the 
Atlanta  regional  office. 

That  is  a grade  4 and  a grade  5. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  tell  us  about  the  need  for  these.  How  many 
more  auditors  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Lund.  The  auditors  would  be  11. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Why  do  you  want  them  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  want  those  auditors  for  the  reason  that  the  work- 
loads have  been  increasing  in  several  areas,  and  also  the  Defense 
Education  Act  program  is  coming  on,  and  we  need  to  do  some  pre- 
liminary work  in  preparation  for  those  audits. 

The  disposal  program  has  increased  audits  materially,  as  have  the 
construction  grants  increased. 

Therefore,  we  are  falling  behind  in  these  audits.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  at  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  roughly  45  man-years  behind. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘‘45  man-years  behind”? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  would  be  about  50  jobs  required  for  1 full  year 
in  order  to  catch  up.  If  you  were  to  employ  all  50  of  those  in  1 year, 
we  would  have  to  terminate  some  of  them.  We  would  like  to  catch  up 
to  a level  where  we  could  maintain  the  necessary  staff  thereafter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  would  you  catch  up  if  you  were  allowed  these 
additional  positions  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  do  not  expect  that  these  11  would  enable  us  to  catch 
up.  We  would  have  to  come  back  another  year  when  the  Defense 
Education  Act  is  expanded,  and  ask  for  additional  auditors  to  meet 
that  current  requirement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  these  11  positions,  you  will  still  need  addi- 
tional positions  in  next  year’s  budget  in  order  to  eventually  catch  up 
with  the  backlog  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct,  unless  there  are  reductions  in  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  other  words,  unless  there  are  reductions  in  work- 
load ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 
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EZCI-ASSIFICATiaX  OF  ASSISTAXT  AUDITC'ES 

Mr.  Fc«gabty.  You  are  asking  for  additional  funds  to  re»:las5ify  30 
a^istant  auditors  from  GS-9  to  GS-11. 

Has  this  been  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  * ^ 

!Mr.  Lnxn.  The  problem  arose  in  tvro  regions  where  the  Civil  Service 
did  an  audit  and  recommended  that  we  immediately  increase  these 
auditors  h*ecause  of  new  assignments  and  the  expansiveness  of  the  new 
work  gave  them  a different  classincatiorL  However,  our  proposal  is 
that  we  take  only  3*1  of  the  Oi  who  were  in  that  classihcation.  and 
make  them  assistant  auditors  and  give  them  the  major  responsibility 
and  move  them  to  the  GS—11. 

!Mr.  F coABTT.  Mr.  Marshall,  do  vou  have  anv  questions  I 
:Mr.M  AasHALL.  Xo  questions, 
hir.  F COABTT.  !Mr.  Laird  f 
Mr.  Latrd.  Xo  questions. 

!Mr.  LrcvD.  May  I just  add  one  thing  ? 

I would  like  to  say  on  this  audit  problem  that  we  feel  we  are  mak- 
ing some  progress  there,  and  I would  like  to  commend  our  auditors 
because  this  year,  for  the  first  time  our  exceptions  taken  amounting 
to  82,226.000  have  far  exceeded  the  costs  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  Audit 
Division.  Therefore,  the  program  really  is  not  costing  us  any  money. 

Mr.  Fcoartt.  That  is  good.  I think  you  are  going  to  tell  us  the 
same  story  on  surplus  property ; are  you  not  f 
Mr.  Lrxn.  Yes,  sir. 

SmPLrs  Peopzett  Uttlizatiox 
Program  and  nnancmg 


rir— Sf^iTTDrS: 
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Prt)pas£»i  suppiestkoSaa  3oe  to  par  iacrca.5*a5 CO.'  
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Object  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

87 

91 

93 

Average  number  of  all  ernployees 

83 

87 

89 

Numt^r  of  employees,  end  of  year 

84 

87 

90 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

7.  8 $5, 905 

7. 7 $6, 486 

7.  8 $6, 487 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

$513,  991 
3,883 
2,101 

$566, 045 

$676, 848 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services.. 

2, 175 

4,410 

Total  personal  services 

519, 975 
48,646 
2. 775 
18,  508 
893 

568, 220 

581,  258 

02  Travel 

49, 850 
1, 220 
20,  895 

49, 850 
1,  220 
20, 895 

03  Transportation  of  things 

f14  GommiiTiicatlon  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

3,172 
3,300 
6, 185 
12, 161 
30, 447 
150- 

2,660 
4,404 
4,  761 
3,743 
36,440 

2,660 
4,475 
4, 190 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

1, 000 
37, 282 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

596 

170 

170 

Total  costs... 

646,  808 
-2, 266 

692, 363 
-3,  363 

703,000 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  ( — 'i 

Total  obligations 

644,542 

689, 000 

703,000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lund,  we  will  now  go  to  your  program  of  surplus 
property  utilization. 

You  have  been  living  with  that  for  quite  a while;  have  you  not? 
Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152,  81st  Cong.),  as  amended, 
assigned  to  the  SecretaiT  three  major  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  surplus 
property:  (1)  determination  of  surplus  personal  property  needed  for  educa- 
tional and  public  health  purposes  and  the  allocation  of  that  property  to  State 
agencies  for  distribution  to  educational  and  public  health  institutions;  (2) 
disposal  of  surplus  real  property  for  educational  and  public  health  purposes, 
subject  to  the  30-day  right  of  disapproval  of  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration;  and  (3)  administering  the  interests  and  rights  re- 
served to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  transfers  made 
for  educational  and  public  health  purposes,  including  the  coordination  of  re- 
capture of  property  for  use  during  national  emergencies.  By  delegation  of 
authority  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  also  responsible  for  allocation  of  surplus  personal  property 
for  civil  defense  purposes. 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE 

This  request  totals  $703, (XK)  which  represents  an  increase  of  $14,000  over  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  for  1959  and  will  allow  for  two  additional 
clerical  positions. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

The  volume  of  surplus  property  allocated  for  donation  for  health,  educational, 
or  civil  defense  purposes  in  1958,  $302,458,000  acquisition  cost,  was  30  percent 
greater  than  in  1957.  In  1959  and  1960  it  is  estimated  that  the  Department 
will  allocate  $325  million  and  $350  million  respectively.  To  process  this  addi- 
tional workload,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expand  agreements  with  State  agencies 
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.1  for  furnishing  additional  help  to  regional  offices  under  the  cooperative  agree- 
■ ment  procedures.  A number  of  State  agencies  will  need  to  expand  their  pro- 

j grams  by  providing  increased  State  staff  and  improving  their  distributive  facil- 

I ities. 

i Major  emphasis  is  and  will  be  placed  on  assisting  State  agencies  to  improve 
their  operations  in  order  to  obtain  better  State  distribution. 

I Intensified  activities  in  the  surveying  of  machine  tool  inventories  and  further 
J liquidations  of  excess  contractor  inventories  are  resulting  in  a substantally  in- 
: creased  number  of  machine  tools  becoming  surplus.  Screening  these  inventories 

jj  for  the  purpose  of  channeling  a maximum  number  of  usable  machine  tools 

Ij  into  educational  utilization  has  substantially  increased  the  workload  of  this 

i division.  In  1958  approximately  3,700  machine  tools  were  allocated.  In  1959  it 

I is  estimated  that  between  8,000  and  9,000,  and  in  1960  approximately  12,000 

machine  tools  will  be  allocated. 

REAL,  PROPERTY 

As  in  the  past  the  number  of  real  properties  becoming  available  through  sur- 
plus for  transfer  to  health  and  educational  institutions  continues  to  increase. 
During  1958,  real  property  having  an  acquisition  cost  of  $9,412,000  was  trans- 
ferred for  both  off-site  use  and  use  in  place.  It  is  estimated  that  such  transfers 
for  1959  and  1960  will  be  between  $15  million  and  $20  million. 

I In  1958  the  number  of  new  transfers  was  3^  times  the  average  number  for 
the  last  8 years.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  surplus  buildings 
[ and  land. 

STANDARDS  AND  REVIEWS 

The  workload,  with  respect  to  minimum  standards  of  operations  and  other 
standards  and  guides  for  State  agency  operations,  should  remain  about  the  same 
in  1960  as  in  1959.  Liaison  with  the  Grant-in-Aid  Audit  Division  with  respect 
to  surplus  property  audits  and  followup  for  corrective  action  is  a new  activity 
which  will  result  in  a considerable  increase  in  workload. 

UTILIZATION  AND  COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES 

During  1958,  1,358  personal  property  compliance  and  utilization  cases  were 
handled  and  reported.  Approximately  4 percent  of  the  cases  required  some  legal 
action  and/or  investigation  by  the  FBI. 

There  were  487  deed  cases  at  the  end  of  1958  requiring  annual  utilization  sur- 
veys and  1,296  cases  involving  properties  removed  for  use  offsite  which  requires 
a minimum  of  one  inspection  and  utilization  survey  during  the  5-year  period  of 
restrictions.  There  were  186  real  property  compliance  and  utilization  cases 
pending  on  June  30, 1958. 

COLLECTIONS 

Cash  collections,  as  a result  of  all  activities  of  the  Division,  amounted  to 
$820,852  during  1958.  It  is  estimated  that  collections  for  1959  and  1960  will  be  in 
excess  of  $550,000. 

In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  continue  to  be  title  reversions  to 
real  property,  which  in  1958  amounted  to  $109,000. 

INCREASE  IN  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 

An  increase  of  $14,000  is  requested  for  1960.  This  will  allow  for  two  clerical 
positions  at  headquarters.  These  positions  ure  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  workload  resulting  from  the  expanded  activity  in  machine  tools.  It 
will  enable  the  Division  to  allocate  the  maximum  number  of  tools  to  educational 
institutions  without  impairing  present  oi)eratons. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Lund.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a very  brief  statement  here. 
Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  assigned  three  major 
responsibilities  to  the  Secretary:  (1)  Allocation  of  surplus  property 
for  educational  and  public  health  purposes;  (2)  disposal  of  surplus 
real  property  for  educational  and  public  health  purposes;  and  (3)  ad- 
ministering the  interests  and  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  un- 
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der  tlie  terms  and  conditions  of  transfers  made  for  educational  and 
public  liealth  services.  By  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator,  the  Secretary  is  also  responsible  for 
allocation  of  surplus  personal  property  for  civil  defense  purposes. 

The  volume  of  surplus  property  allocated  for  donation  for  health,, 
educational,  or  civil  defense  purposes  in  1958,  $302,458,000  acquisition 
cost,  was  30  percent  greater  than  in  1957.  It  is  anticipated  that 
$325  niillion  and  $350  million  will  be  allocated  in  1959  and  1960^ 
respectively.  Intensified  activities  in  the  surveying  of  machine  tool 
inventories  and  further  liquidations  of  excess  contractor  inventories 
are  resulting  in  a substantially  increased  number  of  machine  tools 
becoming  surplus.  In  1958,  3,700  machine  tools  were  allocated;  in 
1959  and  1960  it  is  estimated  about  9,000  and  12,000,  respectively,  will 
be  allocated. 

In  1958,  real  property  having  an  acquisition  cost  of  $9,412,000  was 
transferred.  It  is  estimated  at  between  $15  million  and  $20  million 
for  1959  and  1960. 

Cash  collections  for  1958  amounted  to  $820,852  and  is  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  $550,000  for  1959  and  1960. 

To  carry  out  these  functions  a request  of  $703,000  is  made  for  1960 
or  an  increase  of  $14,000  over  1959  which  will  allow  for  two  addi- 
tional clerical  positions  to  meet  increased  workload  resulting  from  the 
expanded  activity  in  machine  tools. 

CASH  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

You  expect  to  get  back,  in  connection  with  your  compliance  activi- 
ties, cash  collections,  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  operate  the  program. 

Mr.  Lund.  I would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that  we  thus  far  have 
always  exceeded  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  it. 

Mr.  Lund.  I would  like  to  also  point  out  that  we  have  over  the 
years  through  the  collection  process  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  of 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1958  $2,778,397. 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  FOR  MACHINE-TOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogariw.  Why  do  you  need  these  two  additional  positions? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  primarily  to  handle  the  machine-tool  program.. 
The  machine-tool  program  is  a rather  involved  one.  There  are  many 
sources  from  which  the  tools  emanate,  and  in  order  to  get  an  equitable 
distribution  to  the  schools  of  the  country  we  have  worked  out  with 
GSA  a centralized  system  of  allocation  that  necessitates  maintaining 
records,  and  then  checking  them  back  out  so  that  we  know  where  they 
are,  and  where  they  are  going.  Otherwise,  the  States  feel  that  it  is  an 
inequitable  distribution  of  these  machine  tools.  In  addition  to  that,, 
of  course,  you  have  the  total  accounts  and  the  acquisition  and  paper 
work  to  acquire  them  which  is  being  handled  as  a separate  unit.  With 
the  increased  volume  of  the  surplus  property  itself,  which  is  up  30 
percent,  we  have  no  source  from  which  to  get  other  personnel  to  do 
the  job. 
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VALUE  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DISTRIBUTED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a table  showing  tho 
value  of  surplus  property  distributed  during  the  last  year  by  States, 
and  put  in  another  table  showing  the  total  for  the  United  States  by 
years  for  the  last  5 years  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  tables  requested  follow :) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


Personal  'property  'made  available  for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations  and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions,  fiscal  year  1958  {acquisition  cost) 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas- 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Virgin  Islands 

District  of  Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


States 


Personal 

Real 

Total 

property 

property 

302, 458, 448 

$9, 411, 786 

$311, 870, 234 

8, 865, 738 

275, 935 

9, 141, 673 

2,424,587 

104,  286 

2,  528, 873 

3, 076, 060 

40, 661 

3, 116,  721 

33,  757, 277 

1, 709,  573 

35, 466, 850 

3,  620,  244 

211,544 

3, 831,  788 

5, 089, 869 

11,515 

5, 101, 384 

1, 148, 895 

5,000 

1, 153, 895 

9, 489, 493 

26,363 

9,  515, 856 

8, 060,  274 

45, 308 

8, 105, 582 

2, 051, 950 

2, 051, 950 

13,  507, 155 

13,  507, 155 

6, 872,  636 

23, 690 

6,  896, 326 

2,  894, 687 

2,  894, 687 

2, 825,  075 

2, 825, 075 

6, 323,311 

138, 319 

6, 461,  630 

3,  618,  983 

36, 168 

3,  655, 151 

3,  211, 860 

3, 211,  860 

8, 089,  052 

257,  552 

8,  346, 604 

8, 358, 073 

8,200 

8, 366,  273 

9, 324, 364 

13, 985 

9, 338, 349 

4,  090,  538 

1,200 

4, 091,  738 

4, 680,  233 

1,000 

4, 681,  233 

7,  572, 138 

7,  572, 138 

1, 105,  264 

15,  716 

1, 120,  980 

3,  541, 134 

21,288 

3,  562,  422 

764,156 

764, 156 

1,  215,  758 

1,  215,  758 

5,  418, 110 

331, 437 

5,  749,  547 

2, 440,  991 

386,  365 

2, 827,  356 

19, 455, 832 

102,  782 

19,  558, 614 

9, 377,  837 

297, 080 

9,  674,  917 

362, 027 

31,254 

393,  281 

8,  851,691 

21,  433 

8,  873, 124 

5,  811,164 

1,111,668 

6,  922,  832 

5,  222,  659 

2,  575 

5,  225,  234 

12, 430, 311 

686,  379 

13,116,  690 

2, 194,  039 

9, 375 

2,  203,  414 

4,  780, 107 

45.164 

4, 825,  271 

1,  227, 349 

27, 939 

1,  255,  288 

7,  912, 342 

14, 326 

7,  926,  668 

17, 356,  597 

2, 123, 144 

19, 479,  741 

2, 304, 034 

22,  248 

2, 326,  282 

804, 356 

804,  3f6 

7,  527, 096 

176, 800 

7,  703,  816 

7,  899,  640 

451,  777 

8,  351,417 

3, 008,  893 

281, 144 

3,  290, 037 

5, 323,  599 

2,265 

5, 325, 864 

1, 121,  209 

4,000 

1, 125,  209 

394, 019 

39,  578 

433,  597 

1,157,  786 

140,000 

1,297,  786 

2,118, 018 

126, 021 

2,  244, 039 

2, 379, 938 

29,  729 

2,  409,  667 
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Personal  'property  made  available  for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations  and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions 


Fiscal  year 

Personal 

property 

Real 

property 

Total 

1958 

$302, 458,  448 
234,  862,  274 
204,  497, 417 
132, 174,  248 
107, 042,  941 

$9, 411, 786 
7, 303, 250 
14, 375, 151 
16, 088,  495 
10,  750,  698 

$311, 870, 234 
242, 165,  524 
218, 872, 568 
148,  262, 743 
117,  793, 639 

1957 

1956 

1955--- 

1954 

RESULTS  OF  AUDITS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  the  audits  of  the  State  agencies  revealed  any 
violations  of  the  law,  or  serious  shortcomings  in  State  operations? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes;  I would  say  that  they  have  indicated  to  us  some 
areas  of  rather  loose  accounting.  We  have  not  found  as  yet  areas 
of  what  I would  term  “misuse,”  “defalcation,”  or  anything  of  that 
type. 

There  have  been  cases  where  materials  may  have  been  taken  and 
used  improperly;  but  in  each  instance,  when  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State,  it  has  been  willing  to  put  it  into  order.  It  has 
been  a lack  of  information  rather  than  any  willful  neglect.  We  have 
had  a few  cases  where  we  have  had  to  turn  them  over  to  the  FBI, 
but  I do  not  remember  the  cases  or  the  outcome  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  use  of 
the  grant-in-aid  auditors  in  this  program  has  had  a real  salutary 
effect,  and  I think  we  can  look  forward  to  a much  better  record. 
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Thursday,  March  5,  1959. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

WITNESSES 

PARKE  M.  BANTA,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 


1959  estimate 


1960  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Supervisory  and  general  legal  ser vices.. . 

2.  Departmental  program  services: 

(а)  Public  health 

(б)  Food  and  drug 

(c)  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

(d)  Welfare  and  education 

3.  Regional  and  field  service — 


Total  program  costs 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 

net  (— ) - 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 

Total  program  (obligations) 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(annual  appropriation  acts) : 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund — 
Limitation: 

Authorized 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  increases. 
Other  limitations: 

Authorized.. 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  due  to  pay  in- 
creases  

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 


New  obligational  authority. 


New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

Transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,” 
Social  Security  Administration  (72  Stat.  243) 


Appropriation  (adjusted) 

Proposed  supplemental  due  to  pay  increases. 


$236,498 

78, 952 
156, 860 
137, 690 
80, 030 
292, 938 


982, 968 


2,174 


985, 142 

-456,000 
-25, 500 


4,358 


508,000 


500,000 

8,000 


508,000 


$235,370 

88, 141 
216, 257 
159, 039 
101, 185 
275, 061 


1, 075, 053 


-53 


1, 075, 000 


-450, 000 
-44, 000 

-25,000 

-2,000 


554, 000 


505, 000 


505, 000 


49,000 


$239, 890 

95, 914 
248,  912 
183, 539 
120, 718 
276, 027 


1, 165, 000 


1, 165,000 

-519, 000 
-27,000 


619, 000 


619,000 


619,000 


-59- 


38054 


47 
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Oltject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

129 

120 

120 

136 

131 

135 

150 

144 

148 

Average  number  of  all  employees.  _ 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year. . 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary . 

9. 1 $6, 861 

9. 1 $7, 466 

9. 0 $7, 320 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions...  .....  . 

$875,  637 
3,  209 

$974,  603 
3,  747 

$1, 051,  649 
7,  524 

Other  personal  services .... 

Total  personal  services . 

878,  846 
11,  070 
939 
5,  668 
762 
1, 116 
6,360 
10,626 
15,  614 
50,  871 
100 
996 

978,  350 
9, 000 
100 
5,  000 

1, 059, 173 
9,  000 
100 
6, 120 

02  Travel .'. 

03  Transportation  of  things.  ..  .. 

04  Communication  services  ...  . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services ...... 

06  Printing  and  reproduction ..  . ..  .. 

1,200 
6,200 
6,324 
9,  029 
58,  800 

1,200 
6,200 
6,  954 
11, 029 
63,  874 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  

09  Equipment..  ....  ..  . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  ...  . 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities..  ..  .. 

15  Taxes  and  assessments..  ... . 

1,  050 

1, 350 

Total  costs _ ...  ..  _ ...  . 

982,  968 

1, 075, 053 
-53 

1, 165,  000 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ). 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net ... 

2, 174 

Total  obligations 

985, 142 

1,  075, 000 

1, 165, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
is  the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 


General  Statement 

Mr.  Banta,  we  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record 
and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 

The  OflBce  of  the  General  Counsel  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  incident  to 
the  activities  of  the  Department.  The  workload  of  the  Office  grows  out  of  (1) 
the  needs  for  legal  assistance  by  the  Secretary ; the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  the  Commissioners  of  Social  Security,  Education,  and  Food 
and  Drugs ; the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation ; and  their 
staffs;  (2)  work  on  legislation  involving  preparation  of  reports  to  Congress  and 
legislative  drafting;  and  (3)  litigation  arising  from  program  activities. 

The  new  legislation  of  the  past  few  years  and  particularly  that  of  the  85th 
Congress,  along  with  the  continuance  of  the  expansion  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  maturization  of  the  OASI  and  disability  program,  has 
resulted  in  a material  increase  in  the  workload  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
in  the  past  year. 

BUDGET  BEQUEST  FOR  1960 

The  1960  budget  estimate  requests  a total  of  $1,165,000  represented  by  a direct 
appropriation  of  $619,000  plus  $519,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  OASI  trust  fund 
and  $27,000  from  fees  collected  from  food  and  drug  certification  services.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $58,000  over  fiscal  year  1959  and  will  provide  for  seven  new 
positions,  four  attorneys  and  three  secretaries  in  the  Public  Health,  Food  and 
Drug,  and  Welfare  and  Education  Divisions. 

Supervisory  and  general  legal  services 

Overall  professional  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  work  for  the  entire 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  including  office  management  functions  are  handled 
in  the  immediate  office  of  the  General  Counsel.  This  office  provides  legal  advice 
on  purely  departmental  matters,  delegations  of  authority,  orders,  manuals,  and 
like  functions ; also  legal  advice  regarding  procurement,  including  research 
and  development  contracting,  property  management,  and  surplus  property  dis- 
posal. In  this  office  also  is  the  Department’s  tort  claims  officer.  In  addition. 
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the  immediate  office  of  the  General  Counsel  assumes  responsibility  for  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  legal  offices  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  regarding  legal  problems  of  mutual  concern,  and  such  legal  matters  as 
do  not  logically  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  The  workload  continues  heavy  from  year  to  year,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  contracts  for  educational  research  and  cancer  chemotherapy 
research. 

In  the  Legislation  Division,  the  workload  continues  to  increase.  During  the 
two  sessions  of  the  85th  Congress  the  unit  received  1,240  requests  for  reports 
on  proposed  legislation  and  prepared  or  reviewed  767  of  these  reports,  as  com- 
pared with  1,105  requests  and  733  reports  during  the  preceding  Congress. 

PuMic  Health  Division 

The  Public  Health  Division  provides  legal  services  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  While  for  many  years  the  legal  staff  of  this  division 
has  not  increased  (eight  attorneys  from  fiscal  1953  through  1959),  the  Public 
Health  Service  during  this  same  period  has  become  responsible  for  a number  of 
new  program  activities  and  has  witnessed  a large  expansion  of  most  all  its 
activities,  all  of  which  requires  increased  legal  services  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tively provided  without  additional  legal  staff.  Significant  program  increases 
include  (1)  a large-scale  chemotherapy  research  effort  beginning  with  cancer 
in  1956,  implemented  by  contract,  and  enlarged  in  fiscal  1959  to  include  psycho- 
pharmacology and  other  disease  fields  and  (2)  reorganization  and  enlargement 
of  the  licensing  program  for  biologicals  such  as  poliomyelitis  vaccine,  which  has 
grown  from  a $338, 0(X)  program  in  1954  to  over  $2,200,000  in  fiscal  1959. 

The  increase  of  one  attorney  and  one  secretary  is  requested  primarily  to 
provide  services  for  this  enlarged  biologies  control  program  and  to  serve  more 
adequately  the  expanding  chemotherapy  and  related  programs. 

Food  and  Drug  Division 

This  Division  provides  all  legal  services  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  volume 
of  legal  work  continues  to  increase  with  the  expansion  of  the  activities  and  the 
increase  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  fiscal 
1958  the  caseload  increased  more  than  18  percent  over  the  preceding  year,  and- 
with  a continuation  of  the  increased  tempo  of  enforcement,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  legal  workload  will  increase  at  about  the  same  ratio.  The  need  for 
one  additional  attorney  and  one  secretary  requested  is  indicated  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  present  demands  for  additional  service  and  the  additional  demands 
which  we  anticipate  will  come  from  increased  enforcement  activities. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Division 

This  Division  furnishes  legal  advice  and  services  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  very  substantial  amendments  to  the  act  in  1954,, 
1956,  1957,  and  1958,  along  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  program,  continues 
to  provide  a heavy  workload  for  our  legal  staff  in  this  Division.  The  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1958,  Public  Laws  85-785,  786,  787,  798,  and  840,  make 
important  substantive  and  procedural  changes  in  the  program.  The  number  of 
claims  for  benefits  being  filed  with  the  Bureau  continues  to  increase  each  year,, 
and  the  number  of  difficult  cases  requiring  legal  advice  will-  increase  in  about 
the  same  ratio.  The  impact  of  the  disability  provisions  continues,  and  has 
resulted  in  a very  substantial  increase  in  the  cases  heard  by  the  referees  and 
litigated  in  the  courts.  Actual  court  cases  in  which  the  Division  assisted  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  the  pleadings  and  the  briefs  increased  from  about  82 
civil  cases  in  fiscal  1957,  to  about  122  new  cases  in  fiscal  1958.  This  rate  of 
increase  is  continuing  primarily  because  of  the  cases  involving  disability. 

Welfare  and  Education  Division 

The  lawyers  in  this  Division  serve  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration;  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. They  also  are  called  upon  to  i3rovide  some  legal  services  in  conneefiou'. 
with  Federal  payments  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Howard 
University,  and  Gallaudet  College. 

With  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  offices  and  programs  served,  the  work- 
load of  this  Division  has  always  been  heavy.  However,  since  the  passage  of 
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Public  Law  85—864,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  legal  services  required.  This  act  consists  of  10  titles 
and  establishes  8 separately  identifiable  programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  Immediately  on  enactment  of  this  legislation,  virtually  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Division  was  applied  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Education 
could  proceed  without  undue  delay  for  lack  of  legal  services.  Services  to  other 
activities  were  necessarily  curtailed,  and  since  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  will  continue  very  heavy  through  fiscal  1960 
and  beyond,  the  increases  in  staff  requested,  two  attorneys  and  one  secretary, 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  furnish  the  required  legal  services  in  this  most  im- 
portant program. 

Regional  and.  field 

Legal  services  furnished  by  regional  and  field  attorneys  correspond  in  kind  to 
those  rendered  by  the  departmental  legal  staff,  all  programs  being  serviced  in 
the  field  except  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  OASI  and  disability  pro- 
gram accounts  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  workload.  The  present 
legal  staffing  has  been  in  effect  in  our  regional  offices  for  several  years.  During 
these  same  years  there  has  been  tremendous  increase  and  growth  in  all  programs. 

Mr.  Banta.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  performs  all  of  the 
legal  work  incident  to  the  activities  of  the  Department.  The  1960 
budget  estimate  requests  a total  of  $1,165,000  represented  by  a direct 
appropriation  of  $619,000  plus  $519,000  to  be  transferred  from  the 
OASI  trust  fund  and  $27,000  from  fees  collected  from  food  and  drug 
certification  services.  This  is  an  increase  of  $58,000  over  fiscal  year 
1959  and  will  provide  for  seven  new  positions;  four  attorneys  and 
three  secretaries  in  the  Public  Health,  Food  and  Drug,  and  Welfare 
and  Education  Divisions. 

The  new  legislation  of  the  past  few  years  and  particularly  that  of 
the  85th  Congress,  along  with  the  continuance  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  resulted  in  a material  increase  in 
the  workload  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  in  the  past  year. 

In  the  Public  Health  Division  one  attorney  and  one  secretary  are 
requested  primarily  to  provide  services  for  the  enlarged  biologies  con- 
trol program  and  to  serve  more  adequately  the  expanding  chemo- 
therapy and  related  programs.  Another  attorney  and  secretary  are 
requested  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  workload  of  the  Welfare 
and  Educational  Division  has  been  increased  tremendously  by  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  85-860,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  The  two  attorneys  and  one  secretary  requested  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  furnish  the  required  legal  services  in  this  most  important 
program. 

That  is  the  summary,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ACCRUED  accounting 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  have  anything  in  the  justifications  that  would 
explain  these  four  figures  of  $53  which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  on  page  133  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  I doubt  that.  Am  I getting  into  the  field  which 
Mr.  Lund  was  just  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Banta.  Oh.  You  referred  to  these  minuses  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  that  make  any  sense  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  They  are  just  about  as  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Fogarty,  as 
they  appear  to  be  to  others.  That  is  the  confusion  with  which  ac- 
counts submerge  us. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Congress  submerged  you  with  those  figures,  I am  afraid, 
through  the  passage  of  H.R.  8002. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Perhaps  that  is  right. 

POSITIONS  FOR  WELFAUE  AND  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  three  positions  for  the  Welfare  and 
Education  Division. 

Will  they  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Defense  Education  Act? 

Mr.  Banta.  Oh,  no ; not  altogether,  although  that  act  has  given  us 
a tremendous  lot  of  work  and  will  furnish  the  principal  demand  for 
additional  legal  services. 

A new  program  such  as  that  always  does,  but  in  the  Welfare  and 
Education  Division  we  have  vocational  Rehabilitation,  Child  Welfare 
Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  all  the  aid  programs.  We 
have  had  expansions  all  along,  and  we  have  not  had  additional  people 
to  put  in  the  Welfare  and  Education  Division. 

1959  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  asking  for  in  the  supplemental  aside 
from  pay  costs  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  $32,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  what? 

Mr.  Banta.  $16,000  for  Food  and  Drug  Division,  and  $16,000  for 
the  OASI  Division. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  positions? 

Mr.  Banta.  Seven  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  are  they  necessary  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  what 
effect  would  it  have  on  your  work  if  they  were  not  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Our  work  would  just  pile  up  on  the  desk  of  someone 
if  not  allowed.  The  disability  benefit  provisions  that  were  provided 
by  the  last  amendment  to  the  act  are  causing  a great  increase  in  the 
work  of  our  OASI  Division.  For  example,  we  now  refer  about  a case 
and  a half  a day  to  the  J ustice  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  just  on  the  disability  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  There  are  just  about  li/^  suits  a day  filed  on  disability 
claims.  We  review  them  all  and  in  connection  with  our  reference  pre- 
pare draft  pleadings  and  briefs  for  submission  of  the  cases  to  the 
court. 

WORK  FOR  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  work  are  you  doing  for  the  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  and  how  much  does  the  work  that  you  are  doing  cost? 

Mr.  Banta.  I do  not  know  if  we  have  ever  computed  such  cost. 
Have  we  ever  undertaken  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  we  did  develop  a cost  figure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I think  it  is  the  equivalent  of  one  attorney. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  reimbursed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ; we  are  not. 
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Mr.  FoGAR^rY.  I thought  that  was  supposed  to  be  on  a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  covering  the 
cost  of  field  charges.  We  will  propose  it  for  1961,  but  we  are  still 
paying  off  the  loan,  and  we  have  accelerated  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
and  will  complete  it  this  year,  and  we  then  intend  to  charge  the  credit 
union  for  services. 


CRIMINAL  VIOLATION  CASES 

Mr.  Marshall.  Flave  you  recommended  any  criminal  violation  cases 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  cases  that  are  involved  only 
with  old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  or  the  whole  Department,  in- 
cluding the  food  and  drug  division  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I am  sorry  if  I did  not  make  myself  clear. 

What  I was  thinking  about  were  the  criminal  violations  involving 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  have  been  two  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  at  this  point  the 
disposition  which  was  made  of  those  two  cases — whether  they  are 
still  pending,  or  whether  action  has  been  taken  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Both  of  them  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Banta. 

Mr.  Banta.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Thursday,  March  5,  1959. 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

WITNESSES 

MISS  BERTHA  S.  ADKINS,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
WILLIAM  C.  FITCH,  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Program  and  financing 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Technical  assistance  to  States  and 

$100, 000 

$452, 000 

100, 000 

452, 000 

t 
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Otject  classification 


1958  actual 

1959  estimate 

1960  estimate 

T<^t?vl  TnimViPf  r>f  pprmfmPTit  pnsitinns 

6 

31 

"Rn  11-tiTTip  pqnivalPTit  of  all  Other  positinns  . _ 

1 

1 

A vprapp  miTTihpr  of  all  PTTiploypes 

5 

30 

X’omhpr  of  PTnploypps  at  pnci  of  voar  _ _ _ _ 

6 

30 

Avpragp.  frS  trradp  and  Salary  . . 

10.7  $8,438 

9. 1 $7, 076 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions. 

$29, 484 
15,000 
384 

$202, 415 
15,000 
1,  957 

Positions  other  than  permanent  

Other  personal  services  

Total  personal  services 

44,  868 
19, 100 
400 

219, 372 
38,200 
3,000 
3,480 
25,000 
18,300 
121,  891 
1,900 
7,600 

02  Travel  

na  Tran«;portation  of  thinps  . 

04  nommnnication  .services  . . . .. 

1,600 

11,000 

700 

Ofi  Priotinp-  and  reprodjiction  _ _ . 

07  Other  contractual  services  

Services  performed  by  other  agencies. 

17,  412 
300 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment  

2,700 
1,  920 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13,  257 

Total  obligations 

100,000 

452, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  request  in  connection  with  the  MTiite  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

e are  glad  to  have  with  us  at  this  time  Miss  Bertha  S.  Adkins, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Miss  Adkins,  are  you  going  to  justify  this  appropriation  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Mr.  Fitch  and  I together. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  proceed. 

General  Statement 

Miss  Adkins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Mdiite  House  Conference  on  Aging  Act,  Public  Law  85-908,  provides 
for  a national  conference  to  be  held  in  January  1961  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  action  in  the  field  of  aging.  Equally  important  will 
be  a nationwide  preconference  planning,  including  State  and  local 
conferences. 

Deliberations  in  all  of  the  local  and  State  meetings  which  we  expect 
will  be  held,  and  in  the  Xational  YTiite  House  Conference,  will  have 
to  be  based  on  the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed  data  regarding 
the  circumstances  and  needs  of  older  persons  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able. The  fact-finding  activities  and  the  State  and  White  House 
Conferences  will  necessitate  a great  deal  of  preparation,  consultation, 
assembly  and  analysis  of  data,  and  preparation  of  basic  documents 
such  as  background  papei-s,  fact  sheets,  workbooks,  and  conference 
guides.  The  subject'matter  of  the  Conference  on  Aging  will  cover  a 
wide  range  of  fields  and  data  collection  and  analysis  facilities  com- 
mon to  other  fields  are  not  available  in  the  field  of  aging. 

In  1959,  $100,000  was  appropriate  to  initiate  planning,  begin  prepa- 
ration of  materials,  and  recruit  personnel.  Funds  for  payments  to  the 
States  amounting  to  a total  of  $810,000  are  included  in  a supplemental 
budget  of  $846,000  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1959.  These  payments 
which  will  provide  a maximum  of  $15,000  to  each  of  the  States  will 
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be  available  for  use  for  a period  of  21  months  in  connection  with  State 
and  local  planning  and  the  White  House  Conference.  For  fiscal  year 
1960  we  are  asking  for  a total  of  $452,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
This  is  $316,000  over  the  amount  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  1959, 
and  will  provide  for  22  additional  positions  to  be  used  primarily  for 
accelerating  the  program  in  the  regional  offices. 

ADVISORY  AND  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEES 

The  Advisory  Committee,  required  by  law,  is  now  being  selected 
and  in  1960  will  be  meeting  for  the  second  time.  This  is  a committee 
to  be  made  up  of  citizens  and  experts  in  the  field  of  aging.  There  are 
also  to  be  approximately  15  planning  committees  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  nongovernmental  specialists  in 
specific  aspects  of  the  field  of  aging.  These  planning  committees  will 
outline  the  content  of  the  basic  papers  to  be  used  in  discussion  at  local 
and  State  conferences  and  at  the  White  House  Conference,  will  help 
identify  problems  and  issues  for  conference  consideration,  and  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  section  meetings  at  the 
Conference. 

STAFF  REQUIREMENTS,  196  0 

In  a field  as  relatively  new  and  unexplored  as  is  this  one,  the  States 
will  need  much  more  information  and  assistance  than  they  can  ob- 
tain with  the  help  of  the  maximum  grant  of  $15,000.  They  will  need 
material  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of 
publications,  fact-sheets,  and  technical  assistance.  The  central  office 
staff,  which  began  the  planning  and  preparation  of  material  hi  the 
early  part  of  fiscal  year  1959,  will  continue  into  1960.  The  full  year 
cost  for  these  positions  will  require  an  additional  $36,778  in  1960. 

Additional  funds  are  included  for  1960  amounting  to  $81,964  to 
continue  technical  directors  on  a full  year  basis  for  whom  funds  are 
expected  to  be  provided  in  1959.  These  technical  directors  are  located 
in  several  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  who  will  provide  leadership  and  technical  material  in  such 
areas  as  health,  housing,  employment,  income  maintenance,  and  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  these  full-time  technical  directors  a number  of 
additional  directors  will  be  employed  on  a part-time  contractual  basis 
m 1960  to  develop  background  papers  in  connection  with  about  eight 
other  subject-matter  areas.  For  these  services,  $17,500  is  I’equested. 

NEW  POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Twenty-two  additional  positions  are  needed  in  1960  for  which  $183,- 
233  is  included  in  the  budget  estimate.  Eighteen  are  to  be  located  in 
the  regional  offices. 

Four  additional  positions  are  being  requested  for  the  central  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  staff.  Because  so  much  material  will  be 
ready  this  year,  three  out  of  these  four  will  be  clerical  positions  to 
handle  the  typing,  correspondence,  and  publication  distribution  work- 
load and  the  many  other  details  in  connection  with  arrangements  for 
the  Conference.  A professional  position  is  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  States,  community,  and  National  organizations  for  con- 
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saltation  and  conference  participation,  all  of  whom  will  be  scheduling 
their  final  meetings  in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  during  this  period.  Increases  are  requested  for  both  print- 
ing and  reproduction  and  travel  during  1960,  since  the  provision  of 
information  and  technical  assistance  to  the  States  will  be  at  its  height 
during  this  year. 

In  order  to  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  the  States,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  engage  a specialist  on  aging  for  each  of  its  nine 
regional  offices,  together  with  the  clerical  assistance.  The  specialists 
on  aging  will  assist  States  in  developing  plans,  surveys,  and  con- 
ferences, act  as  resource  pe^nnel  for  local  and  State  meetings,  pro- 
vide consultation  to  organizations  working  in  the  field,  and  assist 
in  coordinating  regional  office  services  in  aging. 

The  Director  of  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  is  here  and  we  are  both 
available  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  jMiss  Adkins. 

You  had  $100,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose  last  summer;  did 
you  not  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  enable  you  to  get  started  this  fiscal  year? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir. 

GRAXTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I suppose  you  know  the  history  of  the  act.  It  was 
cut  down  in  the  Senate  from  what  we  had  intended.  YHiere  we  had 
suggested  first  that  a grant  of  $50,000  per  State  be  authorized,  we  had 
to  finally  settle  for  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $15,000. 

Is  not  that  the  way  it  reads  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  $846,000  which  you  are  requesting  in  the  pend- 
ing supplemental  bill,  contains  $810,000  to  provide  the  States  with 
$15,000  each  to  help  on  their  expenses? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir;  States  and  Territories. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  States  and  Territories  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  rest  is  for  costs  of  administration? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Yes,  sir. 

EFFECT  OF  CUT  IX  SUPPLEIVIEXTAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  your  request  for  1960  is  $452,000.  How  will 
this  program  be  affected  if  the  Committee  on  Deficiencies  or  the  Con- 
gress finally  does  not  allow  the  full  $846,000  in  the  supplemental  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Well,  frankly,  we  have  foimd  through  experience 
with  the  States  that  even  the  $15,000  which  we  are  requesting  and 
which  is  the  maximum  by  law,  at  most  will  not  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  work  which  must  be  done  to  comply  with  the  law  in 
preparation  for  the  Conference. 

Now,  if  we  were  not  ably  even  to  grant  that  much,  you  can  see  how 
it  will  handicap  the  States  in  their  preparation  for  the  Conference 
itself. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  your  being  able  to  hold 
the  Conference  in  Januaiy  1961 ; would  it  not  ? 
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Miss  Adkins.  It  certainly  would  not  be  the  effective  conference 
wliich  it  should  be. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Well,  I do  not  think  any  of  us  want  a conference  to 
be  held  which  is  not  going  to  be  just  as  effective  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

Miss  Adkins.  There  is  a real  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a program  that  is  too  important  for  us  to 
deal  with  lightly. 

Miss  Adkins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  a very  difficult  problem,  and  involves  a lot  of 
hard  work. 

Miss  Adkins.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is,  between  now  and  conference  time? 

PROGRESS  OF  PROGRAM 

Miss  Adkins.  I think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  personnel  on  our 
special  staff  and  the  people  whom  we  are  adding  to  help  with  this.  I, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  gone  into  this  in  just  recent 
months,  but  I am  tremendously  impressed  with  the  job  which  is  being 
done,  and  with  the  interest  which  is  being  shown  in  the  States  and 
by  many  organizations  in  this  cause  of  the  aging.  I think  this  con- 
ference, which  I know  you  personally  have  been  influential  in,  will 
serve  a very  worthwhile  purpose  to  us  as  a nation. 

So,  I am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  at  least  to  give  this  much  assist- 
ance financially  to  these  things. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  do  I.  I thought  the  $50,000  figure  was  a low  fig- 
ure. I hope  that  this  amount  is  not  cut.  I think  it  should  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  so  the  States  will  be  able  to  plan  and  get 
down  to  work. 

Miss  Adkins.  We  agree. 

state  participation 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  indications  as  to  whether  or  not  all 
States  will  participate? 

Miss  Adkins.  There  has  been  positive  response  and  active  response 
from  38  out  of  the  54.  Some  of  the  delay,  we  understand,  in  some  of 
the  other  States,  is  due  to  a certain  extent  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  changes  in  administration  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  this 
particular  program  to  be  activated,  but  we  are  positive  all  of  them 
will  be  interested. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I suppose  some  State  legislatures  have  to  pass  ena- 
bling legislation. 

Miss  Adkins.  In  some  of  the  States  they  do  and  the  reports  which 
we  have  had  back  indicate  that  is  being  done. 

advisory  committee 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  Advisory  Committee  been  established  yet? 

Miss  Adkins.  We  are  in  the  process  of  clearance  procedures  and  so 
on  that  are  necessary  before  the  final  announcement  is  made.  We  hope 
within  30  days  to  be  able  to  make  that  announcement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  still  will  take  30  days  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  It  takes  quite  a while.  We  are  anticipating  a com- 
mittee of  100  people  and  we  want  to  get  people  who  are  well  qualified 
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to  do  a good  job  in  this,  and  with  the  clearance  of  that  many  it  really 
takes  quite  a lot  of  time.  You  see,  we  have  had  some  suggestions  sent 
in  from  Members  of  Congress,  from  Governors,  from  national  organ- 
izations and  groups,  and  so  on.  We  had  considerably  over  700  names ; 
did  we  not,  Mr.  F itch  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  It  was  well  over  700  and  they  are  coming  in  every  day. 

Miss  Adkins.  Ajid,  frankly,  for  efficient  functioning  of  this  group, 
which  we  want  to  be  active,  we  are  limiting  it  to  100,  which  in  itself  is 
a sizeable  group. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  you  get  only  good  people  on  it. 

PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

How  about  the  planning  committees  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  We  do  anticipate  using  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  specialists  on  those  committees,  because  we  want  these 
planning  committees  to  be  an  active  part  of  the  entire  program  and 
we  will  want  to  use  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  those  as 
well  as  specialists.  Frankly,  I think  there  may  be  more  than  15.  If  we 
find  there  are  17  areas  of  interest  we  will  have  that  many. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  other  problems  that  you  think  this 
committee  should  know  about,  any  areas  where  we  might  be  able  to 
help  in  this  program  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  One  of  the  things  which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  the  people  who  can  really  fill  the  bill  here.  I do  not  know  if 
Mr.  Fitch  would  like  to  speak  to  that  point. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  SUCCES^UL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Fitch.  No.  I think  if  the  positions  and  money  that  have  been 
requested  in  the  supplemental  and  are  being  requested  at  this  time  are 
made  available,  we  can  have  the  kind  of  conference  we  want  to  have. 
I do  not  think  anybody  anticipated  we  would  have  the  kind  of  response 
we  have  had  from  every  level.  All  of  them  want  to  take  an  active 
part.  It  is  terrific.  The  problem  is  one  of  coordinating  and  utilizing 
all  this  talent.  I am  very  hopeful  it  will  be  the  conference  you  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  so.  This  is  a real  problem  and  I am  convinced, 
after  asking  questions  on  this  committee  for  8 or  9 years  as  to  what  the 
Department  has  been  doing  in  the  field  of  the  aging,  that  if  we  left 
it  to  each  of  the  States,  individually,  it  would  be  a haphazard  pro- 
gram. I thought  if  we  had  good  brains  in  the  field  of  the  aging  and 
we  sat  down  together  after  these  conferences  were  held  in  the  States 
and  all  organizations  were  given  a chance  to  participate,  that  out  of 
such  a conference  would  come  proposals  that  would  help  all  the  States 
in  all  aspects  of  the  aging  problem.  It  is  a big  program  and  it  is  a 
big  job.  It  is  not  an  easy  one. 

Miss  Adkins.  One  of  the  things  the  staff  has  done  which  I think  will 
be  extremely  helpful  for  the  survey  in  the  States,  so  there  can  be  an 
emphasis  in  the  areas  which  we  know  exist,  is  to  establish  the  guide- 
lines for  these  surveys  for  all  the  States  so  that  when  they  come  to- 
gether there  will  be  uniformity  and  it  will  not  be  spotty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall. 
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STATE  participation 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  making  plans  and  getting  closer  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Is  the  failure  to  have  that  supplemental  passed 
handicapping  you  at  the  moment  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  It  is  a question  of  the  States  not  being  able  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  some  of  them  are  ready  to,  in  their  planning. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  my  home  State,  my  State  legislature  is  in  session 
right  now.  They  are  about  halfway  through  their  deliberations.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  this  supplemental  might  not  be  passed  by 
the  time  they  complete  their  work.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  prob- 
lem in  Minnesota  of  participating  in  this  important  conference? 

Miss  Adkins.  All  the  Governors  received  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary in  December,  both  the  incumbent  Governors  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernors, so  they  would  be  apprised  of  what  our  situation  is.  Franlvly, 
ill  this  report  which  was  prepared  for  me  I see  nothing  specific  about 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  we  may  have  a problem 
up  there  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  I am  wondering  just  what 
attitude  they  may  take  with  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
being  up  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Fitch.  One  of  the  items  in  the  Secretary’s  letter  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  legislation  might  be  needed  in  the  States. 
Even  though  all  the  States  have  not  responded,  we  are  in  communica- 
tion with  them.  I think  the  letter  did  not  call  for  an  acknowledgment 
and  they  are  moving  ahead  without  it. 

Miss  Adkins.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  States  match  these 
funds  so  it  may  be  possible  for  them,  from  their  general  appropria- 
tions in  the  State,  to  use  this  money  and  then  add  as  they  see  fit. 
Because  there  is  no  requirement  that  they  match  this  particular  fund, 
it  may  be  that  no  legislation  is  essential. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I know  my  State  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  aging,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Right  at  the 
moment  I do  no  know  just  v;hat  problems  they  may  have  within  the 
State  in  trjdng  to  arrive  at  a decision. 

Miss  Adkins.  We  will  be  glad  to  try  to  find  out  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
let  you  knoTv. 

Mr.  Fitch.  There  is  a possibility  that  the  State  did  not  receive 
the  letter.  We  had  a commimication  from  one  State  that  had  not 
received  it.  Using  this  as  a clue  we  have  written  another  letter  to 
each  State  which  did  not  respond,  including  Minnesota,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  bill  to  make  sure  each  of  them  receives  it. 

Miss  Adkins.  We  will  check  on  that. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  as  the  chairman  said,  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  this  is  as  fine  as  conference  as  we  can  have. 
Will  the  money  you  have  requested  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  funds 
that  you  will  need  to  cooperate  with  the  States,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I think  the  administrative  funds  will  be  sufficient.  The 
only  concern  we  have  is  geting  the  $15,000  for  the  States.  But  ad- 
ministratively, I believe  the  money  we  have  budgeted  will  do  the 
kind  of  job  we  want  done. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  $15,000  is  in  tlie  basic  law.  We  could  not  do  anything 

about  it  unless  the  law  was  amended. 

Miss  Adkixs.  If  we  get  the  supplemental  and  the  rec^uest  we  are 
making  here  it  will  enable  us  to  give  the  assistance  in  the  regional 
offices,  where  it  will  be  extremely  helpful,  plus  our  own  F ederal  estab- 
lishments with  the  Labor  Department,  Housing  and  Finance,  and 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  TV^elfare 
to  have  people  working  especially  on  this,  and  I thuik  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient, with  additions  to  our  own  staff,  to  do  a good  job. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  authorization  needs  to  be  increased  or  if 
additional  fmids  would  be  needed  for  this,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
a real  handicap  if  we  had  to  wait  and  come  up  with  a supplemental 
next  year. 

Miss  Adkixs.  Our  staffing  and  the  administrative  expenses,  we 
think,  wiU  be  well  met  if  our  requests  are  granted. 

]VIr.^  ^Marshall.  Thank  you,  Miss  Adkins. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  are  asking  for  too  much  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  ? 

Miss  Adkixs.  Xo.  We  feel  with  these  people  added  in  the  spots 
where  thev  will  be  added  that  we  will  do  an  effective  job,  but  we  do 
think  we  need  them. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I>Ir.  Laird. 


state  graxts 

Mr.  Laird.  These  grants  to  the  States  of  Si 5, 000  were  cut  from  an 
original  requested  authorization  of  $50,000,  as  I miderstand  it.  It  was 
the  feeling  at  that  time  that  the  Federal  Government  was  not  re- 
quired to  get  into  the  area  of  paying  travel  expenses  and  so  forth  for 
these  delegations  to  come  to  Washington.  This  $15,000  was  enough 
to  get  the  States  started  with  a program  within  their  States. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  any  States  will  just  aceept  this  $15,000, 
or  their  allotment  up  to  the  maximum  of  $15,000,  and  use  that  money 
just  to  come  to  Washington  and  that  will  be  the  end? 

Miss  Adkixs.  I think  the  law,  Mr.  Laird,  actually  states  “author- 
ized to  be  paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an  application  for 
fmids  for  the  exclusive  use  in  planning  and  conducting  a State  con- 
ference on  aging  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  facts  and 
recommendations  and  preparing  a report  on  the  findings  for  presen- 
tation to  the  TVTiite  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  in  defraying 
costs  incident  to  the  State's  delegates  attending  the  I^Tiite  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  the  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
less  than  $5,000  or  more  than  $15,000.’* 

!Mr.  Laird.  That  is  the  same  language  that  was  in  there  when  it 
was  $50,000. 

Miss  Adkixs.  But  this  says  defraying  costs  incident  to  the  State 
delegates  attending  the  Conference.  In  other  words,  what  we  will  re- 
quire of  the  States  when  they  apply  for  this  grant  is  their  proposal 
for  living  up  to  these  requirements.  They  must  show  us  tliat  they 
will  have  a State  conference  and  they  must  show  us  the  ways  in  wliich 
they  will  develop  facts  and  recommendations  and  what  they  will  do 
about  preparing  their  report.  Quite  frankly,  they  could,  according 
to  the  law  as  I read  this,  also  use  some  of  these  funds  for  paying 
these  expenses. 
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You  take  the  territories,  Guam  and  Puerto  Pico,  I think,  some  of 
those  areas  tliat  are  smaller  in  size  could  perhaps  use  this  money  for 
tliat.  I may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Isn’t  it  true,  though,  that  it  is  evident  now  that  all 
States  will  have  to  spend  considerably  more  than  the  $15,000  in  the 
conduct  of  their  State  program  in  attending  these  conferences? 

^liss  Adkins.  We  have  found  that  even  in  some  of  the  smaller  size 
States  to  do  this  kind  of  a job  will  cost  well  beyond  $15,000. 

All  I am  saying  is  that  if  in  the  course  of  this  application  some 
of  the  territories  indicate  that  this  may  be  used  to  bring  somebody 
from  there  to  the  Conference,  I think  we  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  think  you  should  approve  it  unless  the  State 
is  making  a real  effort  at  home.  The  program  will  mean  nothing 
if  you  do  not  do  something  at  the  local  level. 

Miss  Adkins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fitch.  They  must  submit  an  application.  With  the  applica- 
tion, we  are  asking  for  a plan  for  the  use  of  the  money.  We  are 
asking  them  to  submit  a plan  so  there  will  be  comparable  approaches 
within  the  territories  as  well  as  the  States.  We  may  return  some  of 
the  plans  with  suggestions  for  development  on  a broader  basis. 

Miss  Adkins.  All  of  these  accounts  are  audited. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  important,  I think,  to  develop  the  local  interest 
in  this.  If  it  is  just  going  to  be  a White  House  Conference,  without 
any  local  participation  and  local  interest  shown  by  the  States  it  will 
not  be  successful,  I do  not  think. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Experience  has  shown  so  far  that  most  of  the  States 
are  taking  this  very  seriously.  They  are  actually  trying  to  hold 
either  city  or  county  meetings  throughout  the  whole  State  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  State  meetings.  This  they  are  doing  on  their 
own  at  the  present  time. 

I think  the  States  realize  the  importance  of  action  at  the  local  level, 
or  at  the  “grassroots,”  as  it  has  been  described. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

General  Provisions 

Mr.  Kelly,  you  are  requesting  a few  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
general  provisions  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

advance  payment  for  publications 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  246,  section  202,  tell  us  why  you  need  this 
proposed  new  language  to  authorize  you  to  pay  for  publications  in 
advance.  , 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  an  annoying  little  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  have  diligently  searched  the  law  to  find  out  if  we  had  authority  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  There  are  some  publications  needed  by  the 
Department  which  are  printed  in  limited  quantities,  and  are  either 
available  only  to  people  who  purchase  them  in  advance  of  the  printing 
or  available  at  a much  cheaper  price  if  they  are  purchased  in  advance 
of  the  printing. 
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There  is  one  verY  lar^e  chemical  abstract  needed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  yhich  is  a Terv  expensive  book,  and  the  only  way 
you  can  purchase  it  is  by  subscribing  and  paying  in  advance  of  the 
prmting,  and  we  do  not  have  the  authority  to  do  that. 

]Mr.  Fogautt.  Is  there  a legal  prohibition  against  spending  funds 
for  this  purpose  ? 

!Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a legal  prohibition  against  making  advance 
payments  under  a purchase  contract. 

SECTIOX  20  3 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Section  203  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct,  because  of  the  new  training  act. 

LE3LITATI0X  OX  PAYIUYXTS  FOR  EXDIRECT  COSTS  OF  PvESEARCH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Secretary  has  already  explained  that  you  did  not 
really  mean  it  when  you  asked  to  have  the  15  percent  limitation  on  pay- 
ment for  indirect  costs  of  research  projects  taken  out. 

]Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  say,  though 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  care  about  this  one  wav  or  another  unless 
you  get  your  amendment  to  the  XIH  budget  approved  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  So.  I would  like  to  explain  the  reason  for  requesting 
the  deletion  of  that  language  though.  It  was  more  difficult  to  send  up 
a request  for  continuation  of  that  language  and  then  later  have  to 
request  its  removal.  That  was  the  purpose  of  trying  to  take  it  off  the 
docket  initially. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  long  ago  did  you  submit  this  request  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  ? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  Bi  October. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  has  been  many  a conference  taken  place  since 
October  with  the  Bm*eau  of  the  Budget  on  the  XIH  budget  and  there 
probably  will  be  more  conferences. 

EXTERTAIXAtEXT  OF  FOREIGX  VISFrORS 

Explain  this  new  j)roposal  regarding  funds  for  entertainment  of 
foreign  officials  and  scientists. 

Mr.  IBelly.  As  vou  know,  we  have  the  authoritv  now  for  the  Sur- 

__  fc-  ✓ V 

geon  General  and  we  also  have  authority  at  the  Xational  Institutes  of 
Health  with  respect  to  entertaining  foreign  officials  and  visiting 
scientists.  That  authority  does  not  extend  elsewhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  about  4,500  foreign  visitors  every  year.  Protocol 
just  dictates  that  a certain  amomit  of  entertaimnent  costs  be  incurred. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  OVE,  Food  and  Drug,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretarv  have  been  greatlv  embarrassed  and  a irreat 
many  employees  have  had  to  incur  expenses  of  their  own. 

Me  are  askins:  vou  to  authorize  this  monev  on  a dei^artmentwide 
basis,  subject  to  allocation  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mhat  does  this  mean,  “this  section  shall  l^e  in  lieu 
of  any  other  amounts  made  aA'ailable  in  this  title  for  such  purposes"  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  we  proposed  this  we  were  asked  if  we  could  not 
thereby  delete  the  authority  which  now  exists  in  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  XIH,  and  I asked  that  that  not  be  done  until  the  committee 
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had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be, 
well,  just  as  a matter  of  safeguard,  I guess  a bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  I was  concerned  about  bracketing  those  out  and 
asking  for  new  language.  If  we’re  to  lose  the  new  language  there 
was  the  possibility  of  not  having  reinstated  the  bracketed  language. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  if  this  is  acceptable  to  the  Congress  then  this 
authority  would  be  on  a departmentwide  basis  and  the  other  would  not 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  you  were  wise  in  suggesting  that  it  be  left  in 
as  far  as  I am  concerned.  It  did  not  look  very  good  coming  up  here 
in  new  language  and  saying  that  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  amouts  made  available  in  this  title  for  such  purposes,  and  then 
carry  the  same  amounts  in  the  language  under  NIH  and  assistance 
to  States. 

I understand  your  explanation. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH  GRANTS  TO  PHS  HOSPITALS 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  proposed  section  208,  author- 
izing research  grants  to  your  hospitals,  is  pretty  much  of  an  empty 
gesture,  so  there  is  not  much  point  in  spending  more  time  on  that. 

EXTENSION  or  AVAILABILITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

On  the  last  one,  the  committee  has  done  about  everything  we  know 
how  to  get  you  to  make  reasonable  progress  with  your  building  pro- 
gram, but  it  took  a long  time  before  we  really  got  you  to  get  this 
program  rolling. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  might  as  well  relax  and  accept  your  change  in 
section  209  and  extend  this  cutoff  date  from  June  30,  1959,  to  June 
30,1960. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  primarily  a case  not  for  the  need  of  authority 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  main  construction  contracts  on  buildings, 
but  some  of  these  buildings  will  extend  into  1960,  where  GSA  has  to 
render  supervision,  where  equipment  has  to  be  purchased,  and  where 
landscape  contracts  have  to  be  awarded.  But  we  will  have,  I think, 
essentially  all  of  the  projects  under  construction  before  the  deadline 
date  now  established  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Ko  questions. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  KjELLY.  May  I say  again  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  expect  you  back  again,  when  you  get  the  revised 
NIH  budget  firmed  up. 
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STATUS  OF  BUTLDrS’G  PROGRAMS 

(Tlie  following  was  subsequently  submitted  at  tbe  request  of  the 
committee :) 

GAIJIAUDET  COLLEGE 


I>ste  fords  arsilabk 


ATTi'^nrt  I Estin: 


,ted.  eompletion 
date 


S70Q.ODO 


2. 


3. 


4. 


1.525.000  < 


W omen’s  residenoe  iiall;  July  1. 1&55 

Status  of  project,.  Jan.  1,  iftSS 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 1953 

O Mirations  after  June  30. 1959 

Physical  education  bnildine:  July  1,  1955 

'Status  of  project,  Jan.  1, 1&5S 

Staras  of  project,  Jan.  1. 1959 

Otii^tians  after,  June  20. 1959 

Clas!T-om-science  building:  July  1, 195^ 1, 543, 000 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 195* 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1 . 1959 

Obligations  after  June  30,  1959,  for  misoellanecus  items  of  fur-  

Eiture  and  equipment.  « 

Speech  and  nearing  center:  July  1, 1956 444.  WO 

Status  of  proJe«,  Jam  1, 165S 

Status  of  prt-ject.  Jam  1. 1939 

Current  esrhuatM  completion  date 

ObligatiC’ns  after  June  1959 I 

5.  Additional  boiler  and  laundry  ecuipmeni;  July  1, 1956 350,  OuO  - 

Status  of  project,  Jan.  1, 19S 

Status  of  prt-jecT.  Jan.  1,  1959 

Current  estimated  completion  date 

Obligations  after  June  1959,  for  superrision,  miscelianeous  

items  of  eompment  and  contingencies.  ' 

6.  Cafete.tia  and  service  buiidtDg;  July  i,  1957 ; 950, 000  . 

Status  of  project,  Jam  1, 195* ’ 

Status  of  projecu.  Jan.  1, 1559 ' ^ 

Current  estimated  completion  date , 

ObligaticrLS  after  June  30.  1959,  for  supervisioii,  miscellaneous  ’ 

items  of  famitcre  and  ccntlngendig.  ! 

7.  Men's  reticence  haU:  July  1, 1957 640, 000  I 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 1955 

Status  of  jMoject,  Jam  1,  1959 

Current  etimat^  completion  date 

Obligations  after  June  k>,  1959,  for  supervislDn,  miscePaneous 
items  of  furniture  and  oanringencies. 

8.  Outside  services,  roads,  walks  and  grading: 

July  1, 1956 

July  1,  1957 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 1955 ] 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 1959 ' 

Current  estimated  completion  date ' 

Obligations  after  June  ^1,  1959 j 

9.  Plans  and  speciS cations  for  auditorium,  Kendall  School  classroom  123. 000 

buOdlng,  greenhouses,  athletic  fields  and  stands,  maintenance 
group  buildings,  and  maintenance  group  ap>artments:  July  1, 

1955. 

Status  of  project.  Jam  1, 1959 

Current  estimated  completion  date 

ObUeatioiis  after  June  X,  1959,  for  office  engineeriiig  and  time- 
cards. 


210.000 

loaooo 


Dec.  30, 1957. 

99.9  TCrcent  Cfomplete. 
100  peroent  compieie. 
None. 

Mar.  13. 19ob. 

65  percent  complete. 
99.9  percent  c-omplete. 
None. 

Jam  15. 1559. 

9.3  percent  complete. 
95  nercent  complete. 
S25‘.(G00. 

Oct.  2S.  1953. 

0 percent  complete. 

61  percent  cc-mp-lete. 
May  15, 1959. 

None. 

Aug.  10, 1959. 

6 tjercent  complete. 

So  percent  croinplete. 

4 ug.  10,  19-K. 

525.000. 

June  1, 19^. 

0 p>erc-ent  complete. 
262  percent  complete. 
Not.  25,  1959. 

350.000. 

Jure  1,  1959. 

0 percent  complete. 

9 percent  complete. 
Sept.  1,  1959. 

335.000. 


Aue.  10,  1959. 

“Do. 

0 percent  complete. 
36  percent  complete. 
None. 

Do. 


15  percent  complete. 
June  30,  1959. 
$15,000. 


HOWARD  UNTVERSITT 

A.  Project  compleied  prior  w Jan.  i,  1958 


Daie  of  eompUtion 

1.  Women’s  dormitory  building September  1951. 

2.  Engineering  building September  1952. 

3.  Installation  at  powerplant April  1953. 

4.  Vacuum  pump  at  powerplant June  1955. 

5.  Telephone  duct  system October  1957. 

6.  Biology-greenhouse  building August  1956. 

7.  Alterations  to  science  hall January  1955. 

8.  Pharmact*  building September  1955. 

9.  Renovations  at  powerplant Jan.  1,  195S. 
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B.  Projects  essentially  completed  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1958,  for  which  items  of  furniture 

or  equipment  remained  to  he  acquired 

Date  of  completion 

1.  Administration  building July  1956. 

Furniture  and  equipment  will  be  procured 
by  June  30,  1959. 

2.  Dental  school  building December  1954. 

The  amount  of  $362,000  was  subse- 
quently appropriated  for  equipment,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1958,  $45,000  of  equipment  was  in 
place.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1959,  $232,000  was  in 
place.  The  balance  of  the  equipment  will 
be  contracted  for  before  June  30,  1959. 

3.  Law  school  building August  1956. 

Installation  of  book  shelving  in  the  base- 
ment stack  area,  originally  deferred,  is  now 
in  progress  and  will  be  completed  in  May 
1959. 

C,  Projects  not  yet  completed  in  Jan.  1,  1958 


1.  PRECLINICAL  MEDICAL  BUILDING 


Year  funds  appropriated 

Amount 

Estimated  com- 
pletion date 

1950 

$60, 000 
100, 000 
30,000 
4, 436, 000 

None. 

1951 

Do. 

1953 

Do. 

1955 

February  1958. 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1958:  Part  I,  completed  and  occupied;  part  II, 
about  40  percent  complete. 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1959:  Part  II,  completed  and  occupied. 

Estimate  of  obligations  beyond  June  30,  1959:  None. 

Comments:  The  project  consisted  of  two  parts:  (1)  the  construction  of  a new 
building  and  (2)  the  remodeling  of  the  present  building.  The  entire  project  is 
now  complete,  except  for  landscaping  arid  delivery  of  some  equipment. 


2.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SUBSTATION 


Year  funds  appropriated 

Amount 

Estimated  completion  date 

1955 

$272, 000 

Approximately  18  months. 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1958:  Transformer  part  of  project  completed  and 
in  use.  Control  equipment  designed. 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1959:  Control  equipment  built  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  site. 

Current  estimated  completion  date:  April  1959. 

Estimated  obligations  beyond  June  30,  1959:  None. 

Comments:  A fire  at  the  powerplant  has  delayed  the  installation  of  the  control 
equipment. 

3.  MEN’S  DORMITORY  BUILDING  . 


Year  fxmds  appropriated 

Amount 

Estimated  com- 
pletion date 

1948 - - 

$54, 850 
46,  950 
96,  000 
207,  000 
1, 146, 000 
286,  200 
163,  000 

None. 

Do. 

June  1951. 
None. 

January  1957. 
Oct.  1,  1958. 
Do. 

1950 - 

1950 - - - 

1951 

1956 

1957 - 

1959 - 
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Status  of  project  January  1,  1958:  Construction  approximately  50  percent 
complete . 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1959:  Construction  complete.  Building  occupied 
September  1958.  Some  equipment  remains  to  be  installed. 

Obligations  beyond  June  30,  1959:  Xone. 

Comments:  AU  equipment  items  will  be  procured  by  June  30,  1959. 


4.  AUDITOEITM,  FES'E  ARTS  BUILDIXG 


Year  funds  appropriated  i 

1 Amount 

Estimated,  com- 

! ! 

; pletion  date 

1 

1946 - 1 

$57,015 

1 None 

194S 

1.122.050  ■ 

None 

1,610,905  1 

1 None 

Status  of  project,  Jan.  1,  1958:  Plans  and  Specifications  complete  and  ready  for 
bid. 

Status  of  project,  Jan.  1,  1959:  Construction  approximately  26  percent  complete. 

Current  estimated  completion  date:  May  1960  for  completion  of  the  building: 
Aug.  1960  for  occupation. 

Obligations  beyond  June  30,  1959,  for  equipment  and  expenses  of  GSA: 
S265,529. 

Comments : Progress  on  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  fine  arts  building 
has  undergone  several  significant  delays,  due  to  pohcy  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  university.  An  appropriation  of  8860,000  is  requested  in  the 
President’s  Budget  for  1960  for  liquidation  of  contract  authority  for  this  building. 


5.  HOME  ECONOMICS  BUILDIXG 


Year  funds  appropriated 

Amount  : 

Estimated  completion  date 

1958 

1 

1 

$70, 000 

1 i 

1 ' 

11  months  for  planning;  20 
i months  for  cnnstruction. 

1 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1958:  Educational  program  completed,  contract 
with  architects  signed. 

Status  of  project,  January  1,  1959:  Stage  Xo.  2 of  four  stages  of  planning  com- 
pleted and  under  review. 

Current  estimated  date  of  completion  (provided  funds  are  made  available  in 
1961)  Aprfi  1962. 

Obhgations  beyond  June  30,  1959:  Xone. 

Comments:  Construction  funds  for  the  home  economics  building  have  not  yet 
been  made  available. 


6.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  BOLDING 


Year  funds  appropriated  > Amount  ‘ Estimated  completion  date 


I 

195.8- - - - - $50,000  None. 

1959 123,000  16  months  for  planning-;  20 

months  for  construction. 


Status  of  project,  January  1,1958:  Educational  program  completed:  contract 
with  architects  signed. 

Status  of  project.  January  1.  1959:  Stage  Xo.  2 of  four  stages  of  plans  nearing 
completion. 

Current  estimated  completion  date:  August  1962,  provided  funds  for  construc- 
tion are  made  available  in  1961. 

Obligations  beyond  June  30,  1959,  for  planning  expenses  of  GSA  and  Howard 
University:  82,000. 

Comment:  Funds  for  construction  of  the  physical  education  building  have  not 
yet  been  made  available. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


Hospitals  and  clinics 

Year 

au- 

thor- 

ized 

Total  funds 
available 
through 
1960 

HOSPITALS 

Kotzebue,  Alaska 

1956 

$3, 473, 095 

Gallup,  N.  Mex 

1956 

3,  848, 364 

Sells,  Ariz 

1956 

1 2, 130, 419 

Shiprock,  N.  Mex  

1956 

2, 963, 430 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

1960 

78,  500 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz 

1957 

970, 090 

Total,  hospitals 

13, 463, 898 

CLINICS 

Kayenta,  Ariz 

1956 

180, 706 

Tohatchl,  N.  Mex 

1956 

121,  655 

Chinle,  Ariz 

1956 

202,  287 

Papago  Reservation,  Santa 

1956 

145, 796 

Rosa,  Ariz. 

6 projects  in  1956  program 

1956 

160, 760 

5 projects  in  1958  program. 

1958 

125, 655 

3 miscellaneous  projects  in 

1959 

129,  465 

connection  with  the  health 

centers  at  Kayenta,  To- 

hatehi,  and  Chinle. 

Total,  clinics 

1, 066, 324 

Total,  hospitals  and 

14,  530,  222 

clinics. 

PERSONNEL  QUARTERS 

1956  program : 

Temporary  housing  (311 

1956 

1,420,000 

units) . 

Permanent  housing  (24 

1956 

597,  500 

units) . 

1957  program:  Permanent 

1957 

1,  880, 768 

housing  (71  units). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Original 

estimated 

completion 

date 

Status  on  Jan.  1,  1958 

February  I960.— 

September  1959. 
May  1958 

Working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  completed  Sept.  1, 1958, 
and  construction  contract  award, 
Nov.  1,  1958. 

Planning  program  completed.  Ar- 
chitect-engineer contract  awarded 
Nov.  27,  1956.  Schematic  draw- 
ings approved  Jan.  27,  1958. 

Planning  program  completed  Apr.  9, 
1956;  panel  architects  established 
Aug.  30, 1957;  contract  awarded  for 
2d  deep-test  well. 

Planning  program  completed  Feb. 
6, 1956;  architect-engineer  contract 
awarded  Mar.  16,  1956;  working 
drawings  and  specifications  com- 
pleted Feb.  1,  1958. 

June  1958 

May  1959  

Architect-engineer  contract  awarded 
Aug.  15,  1957,  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  alteration  of  and 
addition  to  existing  hospital 
building. 

February  1957—. 
do 

do 

Construction  contract  awarded  Jan. 
16,  1958. 

Working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions completed  Nov.  1,  1957, 
and  construction  contract  bids 
due  Mar.  11,  1958. 

Working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  completed  Mar.  3, 
1958;  and  construction  contract 
award  Apr.  21, 1958. 

Construction  contract  to  be  awarded 
Mar.  14,  1958. 

Construction  contract  awarded 
Nov.  19,  1957. 

Working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions completed  Aug  15, 1957.  Bids 
submitted  for  contract  rejected 
Oct.  31, 1957. 

June  1957  

March  1957 

December  1956.. 

Febriiarv  1957 

Anpiist  105fi 

Completed 

Taonarv  1057 

do  _ 

(S) 

Construction  contract  awarded  for 
28  units;  construction  contract  to 
be  awarded  for  12  units;  bids  re- 
jected for  15  units;  working  draw- 
ings and  specifications  completed 
for  8 units;  6 units  to  be  combined 
with  health  center  bid;  2 units 
completed. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


Estimated  obliga- 
tions after  June  30, 

Current  estimated  com- 

1959,  against 

Status  on  Jan.  1, 1959 

pletion  date  Dec.  31, 

appropriation 

Description 

1958 

1959  and 

Prior 

1960 

year 

Working  drawings  and  specifications 
completed;  open  bids  Jan.  29,  1959. 

December  1960 

$32,500 

$215, 000 

Contingencies, 

supervision, 

and  contract 
administra- 
tion. 

Working  drawings  and  specifications 
completed;  open  bids  Mar.  31,  1959. 

November  1960  

340, 000 

215, 000 

Do. 

2d  deep  test  well  drilling  completed. 
W^orking  drawings  and  specifications 

October  1960 

285, 200 

50,000 

Do. 

to  be  completed  Apr.  9,  1959.  Open 
bids  June  16,  1959. 

Construction  contract  awarded.  Con- 

December  1959 

1, 357, 000 

33, 000 

Do. 

struction  progressing  on  schedule. 

November  1961 

78.  500 

0 

Subsequently  engineering  studies  indi- 
cate that  existing  building  would  not 

January  1961 

107, 310 

0 

lend  itself  to  alteration  and  expansion 
on  existing  site.  Architect-engineer 

contract  awarded.  Schematic  draw- 
ings for  complete  reconstruction  have 
been  approved  and  the  final  plans 
and  specifications  are  scheduled  for 
completion  by  July  1959. 

2,  200,  510 

513,000 

Completed 

0 

0 

do  . _ . _ _ 

0 

0 

Construction  in  progress 

June  1959 

0 

0 

do 

0 

0 

Completed 

0 

0 

do  - _ 

0 

0 

Construction  contract  awarded  Nov. 

2 projects,  June  1959; 

0 

0 

14, 1958;  for  2 projects;  1 to  be  scheduled. 

1 project,  October  1959. 

0 

0 

2, 200,  510 

513,000 

Completed... 

0 

0 

do 

0 

0 

42  units  completed;  construction  in 

March  1959  for  8 units; 

0 

0 

progress  for  8 units;  construction  con- 

September  1959  for  21 

tract  awarded  for  19  units;  bids 
opened  January  1959  for  2 units. 

units. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES— Contmued 


Hospitals  and  clinics 


PERSONNEL  QUARTERS— COn, 

1960  program:  Permanent 
housing  (36  units). 

Total,  personnel  quarters. 

ALTERATIONS 

Tuba  City  Hospital.. 

Camp  Pickett 

Modernization  of  hospital  at 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak, 


Modernization  of  hospital  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


Modernization  of  hospital  at 
Whiteriver,  Ariz. 

Modernization  of  hospital  at 
Browning,  Mont. 

Intermountain  School,  Brig- 
ham City,  Utah. 

Santa  Fe  Hospital,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Phoenix  Medical  Center, 
Phoenix,  Ariz, 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 


Projects  under  $100,000: 

5 projects  at  4 locations  in 
the  1956  program. 

21  projects  at  19  locations 
in  the  1957  program. 


2 projects  at  2 locations  in 
the  1958  program. 


Projects  at  4 locations  in 
the  1960  program. 


Planning  funds  for  3 proj- 
ects in  the  1960  program. 


Total,  alterations 

OTHER  PLANT  FACILITIES 

16  projects  in  1958  program. 


Year 

au- 

thor- 

ized 


Total  funds 
available 
through 
1960 


Original 

estimated 

completion 

date 


Status  on  Jan.  1,  1958 


1960 


1956 

1956 

1957 


1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1960 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1958 
1960 
1960 


1958 


$1, 000, 000 


4.  898,  268 


423, 070 

121,  657 
664,  800 


848. 800 

718.250 

597. 750 

124. 800 

123. 750 
100,000 
157, 178 

307, 222 
429,  983 

100. 250 
139, 100 

39, 900 


4,  896,  510 


$449, 000 


November  1957. 

February  1957... 
July  1959 


August  1959. 

June  1959 

July  1959.... 


May  1958. 
do 


Construction  contract  awarded  N ov. 
14, 1957. 

Completed... ........ 

Final  planning  program  being  com- 
pleted. Architect-engineer  con- 
tract awarded.  Preparation  of 
schematic  drawings  in  process. 

Final  plaiming  program  com- 
pleted. Architect-engineer  con- 
tract awarded.  Schematic  draw- 
ings received. 

Final  planning  program  completed. 
Revised  schematic  drawings  re- 
ceived Dec.  5, 1957. 

Final  planning  program  completed. 
Schematic  drawings  being  pre- 
pared. 

Contract  awarded 


Planning  program  being  developed.. 


June  1958. 


(«) 


Negotiation  of  construction  contract 
in  process  by  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

3 projects  completed;  1 project  under 
construction;  and  1 project  to  be 
scheduled. 

16  projects  completed;  3 projects  in 
planning  stage;  in  process  of 
awarding  contract  for  1 project; 
architect-engineer  selected  and 
schematic  drawings  approved  for 
1 project. 

Planning  program  completed  and 
approved  for  1 project;  preliminary 
drawings  completed  for  the  other 
project. 


July  1958  for  all 
projects. 


Construction  contract  awarded  for 
3 projects;  apportionment  request 
in  process  for  2 projects;  prelimi- 
nary drawings  completed  for  2 
projects;  working  drawings  com- 
pleted for  3 projects;  architect- 
engineer  selection  in  progress 
for  project;  schematic  planning 
money  to  be  transferred  to  BIA 
for  2 projects;  1 project  in  plan- 
ning stage;  BIA  to  award  con- 
struction contract  for  1 project;  1 
project  partially  completed. 


449, 000 


Total,  other  plant  facilities 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES— Continued 


Estimated  obliga- 
tions after  June  30, 

Current  estimated  com- 

1959,  against 

Status  on  Jan.  1, 1959 

pletion  date  Dec.  31, 

appropriation 

1958 

1959  and 

Prior 

1960 

year 

32  units  in  March  1960; 
4 xmits  in  May  1960. 

$1,000,000 

0 

1, 000, 000 

0 

One  project  completed;  other  project 
imder  construction. 

March  1959 - 

0 

$2, 970 

Completed 

0 

0 

Operi  bids  June  9, 1959,  forcon  struction 
contract. 

July  I960—  - 

0 

68, 068 

Open  bids  May  8, 1959,  for  construction 
contract. 

June  1960 

42,  000 

49,600 

Construction  contract  bids  to  be 

. dn  . _ 

80,200 

0 

opened  May  11,  1959. 

Construction  contract  bids  to  be 

dn 

0 

69, 300 

opened  Apr.  26,  1959. 

Construction  in  progress  . 

June  1959  

0 

0 

0 

5, 400 

Open  bids  for  construction  contract 
Feb.  3,  1959. 

November  1959 

June  1960  

100,000 

0 

Completed 

All  completed 

0 

0 

19  projects  completed;  1 project  under 

April  1959  for  project 

0 

3, 680 

construction;  and  construction  con- 

imder  construction 

tract  bids  to  be  opened  May  10,  1959 
for  other  project. 

and  January  1960  for 
the  other  uncom- 

pleted  project. 

1 project  completed;  anticipated  com- 
pletion of  working  drawings  and 

March  1960 

0 

0 

specifications  in  April  1959  for  the 
2d  project. 

1 by  December  1959;  1 
by  January  1960;  1 by 

139, 100 

0 

February  1960;  1 by 
April  1961. 

1 by  March  1961;  1 by 
June  1961;  1 by  July 

39,900 

0 

1961. 

401,200 

199, 018 

13  projects  completed;  1 project  sub- 

June  1959  for  2 projects; 

0 

0 

stantially  completed;  working  draw- 
ings and  specifications  being  prepared 

February  1959  for  1 
project. 

for  1 project;  material  ordered  and 
partially  delivered  for  1 project. 

0 

0 

Description 


Contingencies, 
supervision, 
and  contract 
administra- 
tion. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES— Ot)iitiiiued 


Hospitals  and  clinics 

Year 

au- 

thor- 

ized 

Total  funds 
available 
through 
1960 

Original 

estimated 

completion 

date 

Status  on  Jan.  1, 1958 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
(PUBLIC  LAW  86-161) 

Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  Poison, 

1959 

$161,019 
150, 000 
221, 943 
242, 263 

974, 775 

Mont. 

Hoopa  Community  Hos- 

1959 

pital,  Hoopa,  Calif. 
Fremont  County  Hospital, 
Lander,  Wyo. 

4 projects  in  1959  program 

1959 

1959 

Balance  available  for  fur- 

1959 

ther  commitments. 

Total,  community  fa- 
cilities  

1,  750,000 

Grand  total 

26, 524, 000 

’ Includes  1959  supplemental  of  $1,886,000  pending  congressional  action. 
* 61  units,  February  1958;  10  units,  June  1959. 

3 May  1958  for  one  project  and  June  1,  1958,  for  the  other  project. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  LIBRARY  FACILITIES,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE 

For  plans,  specifications,  and  drawings:  Fiscal  year  1957. 

For  construction : Fiscal  year  1959. 

OBLIGATIONS  AS  OF  DEX)EMBER  31,  1958 

For  plans,  specifications,  and  drawings:  $342,955. 

For  construction : None. 

STATUS  OF  PROJECT 

On  January  1, 1958. — The  availability  of  planning  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1957  was  extended  to  June  30,  1958.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting  on  April  29, 1957,  decided  that  the  site  for  the 
new  library  building  will  be  on  the  grounds  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Bethesda,  Md.  Concurrent  with  the  Board’s  action,  planning  funds  were 
made  available  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  a contract  was  negotiated  with  the  firm  of  R.  B.  O’Connor  & 
W.  H.  Kilham,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  for  design  of  the  building  and  preparation 
of  working  drawings  and  specifications.  Building  plans  reviewed  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  on  December  9,  1957,  and  submitted  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
on  December  31,  1957,  had  been  brought  through  the  end  of  the  diagrammatic 
stage,  indicating  the  functional  relationships  of  the  various  program  elements. 

On  January  1,  1959. — In  fiscal  year  1959  the  Congress  appropriated  $6,950,000 
for  construction  of  the  new  library  building  and  reappropriated  $25,033  of  the 
planning  funds  which  expired  on  June  30,  1958.  Diagrammatic  drawings  were 
approved  by  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
second-  and  third-stage  drawings,  tentatives  and  intermediates,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and  final  plans  and  specifications  were 
near  completion  on  January  1, 1959. 

Current  estimated  completion  date. — Final  drawings  and  specifications  will 
be  completed  by  the  architects  during  February  1959.  The  Public  Buildings 


ii 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES— Continued 


Status  on  Jan.  1, 1959 

Current  estimated  com- 
pletion date  Dee.  31, 
1&58 

Estimated  obliga- 
tions after  June  30, 
1959,  against 
appropriation 

Description 

1959  and 
1960 

Prior 

year 

Under  construction 

Not  available 

0 

0 

Offer  accepted.  Bids  opened  January 
1969. 

Offfir  accepted- 

do 

0 

0 

do 

0 

0 

Under  construction 

1 to  be  completed  Janu- 
uary  1959  and  1 Febru- 
ary 1959.  Dates  for 
the  other  2 projects 
not  available. 

0 

0 

$824, 775 

0 

824, 775 

4, 426, 485 

712, 018 

Service,  after  completing  its  review  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  will  ad- 
vertise for  construction  bids  late  in  March,  open  bids  the  last  of  April,  and 
award  a contract  for  construction  about  the  middle  of  May  1959.  Actual  con- 
struction will  require  approximately  20  months.  Based  on  the  above  schedule 
the  building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1961. 

ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DESCBIPTION  OF  ACTIONS  EEQUIEED  AFTEE  JUNE  30,  1959 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  actual  construction  of  the  new  library  building  will  be 
underway.  Based  on  the  current  time  schedule  it  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  spring  of  1961.  Obligations  planned  for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  total 
$719,033  and  are  for  supervision  of  construction,  furniture,  moving,  reservations, 
and  contingencies. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
GEANTS  FOE  CONSTEUCTION  OF  HEALTH  EESEAECH  FACILITIES 


1.  Total  availability  through  June  30,  1960 $110, 000, 000 

2.  Total  authorization  (legislative)  through  June  30,  1960 $120,000,000 

3.  Total  number  and  amount  of  grant  applications,  approved  but 

not  financed  as  of  Feb.  23,  1959 : 

Number 85 

Amount $23,  894, 000 

4.  Total  number  and  amount  of  grant  apiilications,  not  yet  ap- 

proved, on  hand  as  of  Feb.  23,  1959 : 

Number 25 

Amount $6,  653, 000 

5.  Total  number  and  amount  of  grant  applications  to  be  received 

by  June  30,  1960,  but  not  now  on  hand : 

Number 96 

Amount $40,  000,  000 
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* Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended.  ^ Additional  obligations  of  $2,997,795  will  be  incurred  by  June  30,  1959.  The  amount 

* Cancellation  cf  obligations  of  $76,083  have  accurred  since  preparation  of  the  1960  includes  $76,083  from  prior  years  availability  and  $2,921,712  from  1959  availabiUty. 
President  budget.  These  funds  are  available  for  obligation  in  1959. 
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SURGICAL  FACILITIES 

1.  Source  of  fwvds. — Public  Law  635,  Appropriation  Act  of  1957,  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  additional  facilities,  including  remodeling,  and  for  plan- 
ning, architectural  and  engineering  services,  $1,630,000. 

2.  Status,  January  1,  1958. — Tentative  plans  (cost  estimate  of  $1,780,000)  on 
circular  wing  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  consideration.  Total  obligations 
through  December  31,  1957,  amount  to  $77,850. 

3.  Status,  January  1,  1959. — ^Architectural  and  structural  plans  practically 
complete;  however,  mechanical  drawings  behind  schedule.  Tentative  date  for 
submission  of  all  completed  working  drawings  established  as  February  1,  1959. 
The  bid  advertisement  for  this  facility  has  been  arranged  to  include  sufficient 
alternates  to  make  it  possible  to  award  construction  contract  for  the  main 
structure  within  funds  presently  available.  Total  obligations  through  December 
31,  1958,  amount  to  $86,971. 

4.  Current  estimated  completion  date. — 

Final  drawings : February  4,  1959. 

Advertise  bids  : April  1,  1959. 

Bid  oi)ening:  May  6,  1959. 

Contract  award : May  20,  1959. 

Notice  to  proceed : June  3,  1959. 

Completion  date : December  8,  1960. 

5.  Estimate  of  status  after  June  30,  1959. — A sum  of  $77,448  has  been  reserved 
for  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  1960. 


DENTAL  RESEARCH  BUILDING 

1.  Sott/rce  of  funds. — 

Public  Law  141,  Appropriation  Act  of  1950,  plans  and  specifications $100,  000 

Public  Law  170,  Appropriation  Act  of  1954,  rescinded  the  unobligated 
balance  ($23,573). 

Public  Law  855,  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957, 

for  plans  and  specifications 200,000 

Public  Law  85-67,  Appropriation  Act  of  1958,  limited  availability  of 
funds  for  plans  and  specifications  to  June  30,  1958;  unobligated  bal- 
ance no  longer  available 100,  959 

Public  Law  85-580,  Appropriation  Act  of  1959,  for  construction  and 
equipment  to  remain  available  until  June  SO,  1960 ^ 3,  700,  000 


2.  Status,  January  1,  1958. — Tentative  plans  being  reviewed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Total  obligations  from  planning  funds  through  December  31, 
1957,  amounted  to  $154,881  (total  obligated  through  June  30,  1958,  $175,468).^ 

3.  Status,  January  1,  1959. — Construction  bids  advertised  January  6,  1959. 
Total  obligations  through  December  31, 1958,  $189,715.^ 

4.  Current  estimated  completion  date. — 

Bid  opening:  February  10,  1959. 

Contract  award : February  24,  1959. 

Notice  to  proceed  : March  10,  1959. 

Construction  (20  months)  : October  21,  1960. 

5.  Estimate  of  status  after  June  30,  1959. — A sum  of  $479,000  has  been  reserved 
for  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  1960. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 

1.  Source  of  funds. — 

Public  Law  885,  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957,  plan- 
ning funds $300,  000 

Public  Law  85-580,  Appropriation  Act  of  1959,  for  construction,  to  be 
consolidated  with  planning  funds,  includes  authority  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  as  Government's  share  for  improvements  to  Cedar 
Lane,  the  street  which  is  the  north  boundary  to  the  NIH  grounds 9,  625,  000 


Total  authorized 9,  925,  000 

2.  Status,  January  1, 1958. — Funds  had  been  released  for  planning  and  contract 
awarded  to  architect.  Submission  of  tentiitive  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  resulted  in  development  of  tentative  drawings  and  scale  model  on  basis 


^ Total  obligations  include  $76,427  obligated  from  funds  made  available  in  1950. 
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of  planning  for  future  expansion  to  proposed  building  (phases  I and  II).  Total 
obligations  from  planning  funds  through  December  31,  1957,  amounted  to  $179,- 
159. 

3.  Status,  January  1,  1959. — 75  percent  working  drawings  for  phase  I com- 
plete— 40  percent  intermediate  working  drawings  for  phase  II  complete — final 
working  drawings  scheduled  for  March  30,  1959.  Total  obligations,  December 
31,  1958,  amount  to  $347,024. 

4.  Current  estimated  completion  date. — 

Advertise  for  bids : April  14,  1949. 

Bid  opening : May  26, 1959. 

Contract  award : June  9,  1959. 

Notice  to  proceed : June  23,  1959. 

Completion  date  (750  calendar  days)  : July  9,  1961. 

5.  Estimate  of  status  after  June  BO,  1959. — A sum  of  $587,000  has  been  reserved 
for  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  1960. 

BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS  BUILDING 

1.  Source  of  funds. — 

Public  Law  533,  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1956,  au- 
thorized construction  of  the  building  and  transfer  of  funds  from 
“Construction  of  research  facilities”  : 

Appropriated  (new  funds)..— $3,190,000 

Transfer  of  funds  “CRF” 310,  000 


Total  authorization 3,  500,  000 

2.  Statics,  Jammry  1,  1958. — Architectural  drawings  and  equipment  plans 
complete.  Release  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  apportionment  of  construc- 
tion funds  was  being  awaited  before  proceeding  with  advertisement  of  bids. 
Tentative  date  of  February  1,  1958,  for  placing  on  the  market  if  funds  released. 
Total  obligations  through  December  31, 1957,  amount  to  $173,416. 

3.  Status,  January  1, 1959. — Construction  of  building  was  25  percent  complete — 
3 percent  ahead  of  schedule.  Schedule  for  awarding  equipment  contract  April  1, 
1959.  Total  obligations  through  December  31, 1958,  amount  to  $2,951,902. 

4.  Current  estimated  completion  date. — 

Completion  date  for  building  contract : October  6, 1959. 

Completion  date  for  movable  partitions : January  1960. 

5.  Estimate  of  status  after  June  30, 1959. — A sum  of  $100,643  has  been,: reserved 
for  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  1960. 

BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

1.  Funds  avccilaMe. — Total  appropriated  funds  for  construction  of  the  BOASI 
oflSce  building  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  amount  to  $31,080,000.  Funds  for  con- 


struction were  authorized  as  follows : 

Public  Law  170,  July  13,  1953 $1,  500,  000 

Public  Law  663,  Aug.  26,  1954 20,  000,  000 

Public  Law  195,  Sept.  1, 1955 3, 870,  000 

Public  Law  85-67,  June  20,  1957 5,  710,  000 


Total  funds  authorized 31,  080,  000 


2.  Status  of  construction  as  of  January  1,  1958. — Pinal  specifications  for  con- 
struction of  the  building  were  completed  on  July  15,  1957.  Bids  were  submitted 
on  October  17,  1957,  and  the  contract  signed  by  the  Government  on  October  31, 
1957.  The  contract  for  general  construction  calls  for  completion  in  800  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  contract  which  extends  to  February  3,  1960.  Almost 
immediately  after  signing  of  contract,  excavation  and  grading  was  started  and 
pouring  of  the  footings  commenced.  Construction  was  less  than  1 percent 
completed. 

3.  Status  of  construction  as  of  January  1,  1959. — As  of  this  date  construction 
was  proceeding  at  a satisfactory  rate  with  slightly  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
job  completed.  The  operations  wing  of  the  building  is  under  roof  and  much  of 
the  exterior  brick  work  completed.  Excavation  for  the  administration  building 
is  completed  and  the  concrete  work  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. The  contractor  is  currently  estimating  that  the  operations  wing  will  be 
completed  by  November  1, 1959,  and  the  administration  building  by  January  1960. 
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4.  Obligation  of  available  funds. — At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1958,  $23,310,539 
of  the  available  funds  had  been  obligated.  Estimated  obligations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  bring  the  total  to  $26,362,457  as  of  June  30,  1959,  at  which  time 
current  obligational  authority  expires.  However,  the  Congress  has  been  re- 
quested to  remove  the  limitation  on  obligational  authority  since  some  obliga- 
tions must  be  made  concurrently  with  the  progress  of  construction  which  will 
not  be  complete  until  January  1960.  These  obligations  amount  to  approximately 
$1,250,000  and  include  such  items  as  supervision,  inspection,  possible  change  or- 
ders in  the  contract,  landscaping,  moving  costs,  and  the  purchase  of  certain  equip- 
ment for  single  shifting  accounting  operations. 

5.  Proposal  for  an  addition. — The  design  of  the  new  building  and  the  amount 
of  space  which  was  to  be  provided  in  it  was  predicated  upon  a space  directive 
made  in  1953.  Since  that  time  the  Bureau  has  experienced  many  changes  in  the 
program  which  it  administers.  As  a result,  the  building  now  under  construction 
falls  short  of  having  enough  space  to  house  the  Bureau’s  Baltimore  operations. 
A proposal  for  construction  of  an  addition  which  will  provide  not  only  the 
amount  of  required  space,  but  an  allowance  for  future  expansion  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval.  It  is  estimated  that  this  addition  can  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $4,670,000.  The  Bureau  has  $3,460,000  out  of  its  presently  appropriated 
construction  funds  to  apply  to  this  cost.  A supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1959  in  the  amount  of  the  difference,  $1,210,000  has  been  requested.  After 
approval  of  the  additional  building  and  the  appropriation  of  the  needed  funds, 
the  Bureau  will  immediately  move  ahead  with  its  plans,  so  that  all  Baltimore 
operations  can  be  brought  together  in  one  location  as  soon  as  possible. 
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